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Renal  activity  expresses  itself  in  the  formation  of  urine  from  blood. 
But  the  urine  is  a  complex  product  containing  many  substances  which 
the  kidney  has  separated  from  the  blood.  Each  of  these  substances 
may  call  for  a  different  type  and  degree  of  activity  and  each  will  require 
separate  investigation  before  any  comprehensive  idea  of  the  r^ulation 
of  the  action  of  the  kidney  as  a  whole  can  be  attained.  In  the  prelimin- 
ary work  on  this  general  problem  which  is  reported  here,  we  hve  not 
attempted  such  an  all  inclusive  study  but  hav:e  confined  ourselves  to 
the  factors  regulating  the  process  of  urea  excretion.  We  felt  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  work  at  first  with  one  particular  substance 
and  only  to  go  on  to  others  after  we  had  obtained  some  experience  in 
the  difficulties  which  might  arise  and  in  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
meet  them.  We  chose  urea,  partly  because  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
make  accurate  and  numerous  measurements  of  the  urea  content  of  the 
blood  and  urine,  but  mainly  because  we  believed  that  the  r^ulation  of 
renal  activity  in  the  excretion  of  urea  is  simpler  than  that  of  other  im- 
portant substances  dealt  with  by  the  kidney,  such  as  water  and  chlorides. 
The  reasons  for  this  belief  have  been  summarized  elsewhere  (1). 

The  excretion  of  urea,  as  of  other  urinary  constituents  is  accomplished 
by  the  coordinated  activity  of  "living"  kidney  cells,  and  from  analt^y 
with  other  biological  phenomena  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  large  number 
of  factors  may  directly  or  indirectly  cooperate  in  determining  the  rate ' 
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at  which  it  is  excreted  and  that  there  may.  be  an  intricate  play  of  action 
and  reaction  among  thrae  factors.  This  probable  complexity  and  our 
quite  certain  ignorance  of  even  the  main  featm^s  of  the  process  of  urea 
excretion,  indicate  that  the  initial  work  must  be  of  a  simple  qualitative 
nature.  We  must  be  satisfied,  as  a  first  step,  with  trying  to  find  which 
of  the  many  possible  factors  are  actually  operative  and  which  of  these 
are  the  more  important. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  have  measured  the  rate  of  urea  excretion 
in  a  large  number  of  animals  under  certain  fixed  conditions.  Having 
thus  established  an  average  rate  and  it«  range  of  variation,  we  have 
proceeded  to  observe  the  effect  of  experimental  alterations  in  one  after 
another  of  the  possible  factors,  the  conditions  otherwise  being  kept 
as  far  as  possible  the  same. 

As  originally  planned,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  carried  out,  it  was 
intended  that  normal  human  individuals  should  be  the  subjects  of  study 
but  problems  presented  themselves  requiring  procedures  applicable 
only  in  animal  experiments,  and  in  the  following  attempts  at  their 
elucidation  rabbits  have  been  used.  This  change  made  it  necessary 
to  start  the  whole  work  again  from  the  beginning,  for  the  rabbit's 
average  rate  of  urea  excretion  and  its  variability  had  to  be  found  for 
the  particular  conditions  chosen  as  our  standard  before  it  was  possible 
to  go  on  to  estimate  the  degree  of  influence  of  any  particular  factor. 

An  a  ■priori  consideration  of  the  subject  would  suggest  that  the  factotB 
determining  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  associated  with  the  kidney  itself  and  those  associated  with  the 
blood  and  urine  which  form  the  immediate  environment  of  the  kidney 
cells.  In  general  the  first  group  will  comprise  limiting  factors  which 
are  relatively  constant — the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  structure  of  the 
renal  secreting  tissue — while  the  second  group  will  contain  factors  which 
are  unstable  and  fluctuating.  If  the  influence  on  renal  function  of 
these  two  groups  of  factors  could  be  separated  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  if  it  were  possible  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  secreting  tissue  of  the  kidney  alone,  this  classification 
would  be  of  fundamental  importance  for  chnical  medicine.  It  would 
allow  of  a  distinction  between  those  alterations  in  function  which  are  of 
essential  value  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis  because  they  are  permanent 
and  determined  by  fixed  anatomical  peculiarities  in  renal  structure,  and 
those  which  are  non-essential  and  transient  because  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  ever  changing  environment  of  the  kidney  cells.  Our 
'ultimate  object  has  been  to  draw  such  a  distinction  to  at  least  such  a 
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degree  as  to  render  it  of  practical  value.  In  attempting  this  we  have 
first  studied  the  factors  associated  with  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  kidneys  and  have  tried  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  factors 
associated  with  kidney  structure  by  wprking  with  rabbits  of  not  very 
diverse  weights  and  particularly  by  using  the  same  animals  repeatedly 
both  under  standard  conditions  and  under  conditions  in  which  one  or 
other  of  the  factora  considered  was  changed. 

There  is  one  variable  factor,  the  concentration  of  urea  in  the  blood, 
which  would  be  first  thought  of  as  likely  to  be  of  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  urea  excretion.  A  comparison  of  rates  measured  over 
periods  during  which  the  blood  urea  concentration  varies  does  in  fact 
show  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  level  of  the  concentration  of 
urea  in  the  blood,  the  greater  is  the  rate  at  which  urea  is  excreted.  Now 
we  have  not  found  it  possible  by  any  uniformity  in  external  conditions 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  considerable  fluctuations  in  blood  urea 
concentration  even  in  the  same  animal.  The  inconstancy  of  this  factor 
introduces  an  internal  variable  into  our  standard  conditions  which  is 
beyond  our  power  to  control  and  whose  effect  is  to  produce  such  wide 
differences  in  rates  measured  under  these  standard  conditions  that  the 
effect  of  any  other  factor  experimentally  introduced  would  haye  to  be 
very  marked  indeed  to  be  capable  of  demonstration.  But  the  fact 
that  this  variable  can  be  measured  and  taken  into  consideration  in 
comparing  rates,  puts  into  our  hands  a  means  of  obviating  this  difficulty. 
When  we  find  that  rates  measured  at  the  same  blood  urea  concentration 
are  nevertheless  difi'erent,  we  may  conclude  that  the  difference  is  due 
to  the  intervention  of  other  factore  than  blood  urea  concentration.  Or 
when  we  find  that  by  increasing  the  incidence  of  any  particular  factor 
we  sensibly  alter  the  average  rate  from  that  obtained  at  the  same  levels 
of  blood  concentration  under  our  standard  conditions,  we  may  regard 
this  alteration  as  an  indication  that  the  factor  in  question  is  operative, 
and  we  may  take  the  nature  and  the  degree  of  change  which  it  induces 
as  indicative  of  its  mode  of  action  and  of  its  importance  in  comparison 
with  other  factors. 

This  first  paper,  accordingly,  deals  with  the  determination  of  the 
average  rate  of  urea  excretion  under  uniform  external  conditions  for 
each  level  of  blood  urea  concentration.  This  having  been  determined 
it  becomes  possible  to  estimate  the  influence  of  another  variable  factor 
in  the  environment  of  the  kidney  which  can  be  accurately  measured, 
i,e,,  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  concentration  of  urea  in  the  urine. 
These  qu^tions  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  our  work  on  man,  but 
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apart  from  the  fact  that  they  fonn  a  oecessary  preliminary  for  further 
investigation  on  the  rabbit,  the  observations  here  recorded  extend  the 
scope  of  the  original  study  so  far  as  the  blood  urea  concentration  is 
concerned,  since  the  effect  of  a  much  wider  range  of  variation  in  con- 
centration could  be  determined  than  was  possible  under  the  restrictions 
required  by  care  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  human  subjects. 


When  the  animals  were  not  being  used  they  were  kept  together  in 
large  cages  in  the  animal  room,  except  in  springtime  when  it  waa 
found  necessary  to  separate  them  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  killing 
each  other  in  fights.  They  were  all  males.  Once  a  day,  about  10  a.m., 
they  were  given  crushed  oats,  alfalfa  and  kimetimes  stale  bread.  Water 
was  not  restricted.  When  observations  were  to  be  made  on  any 
particular  animal  it  was  brought  to  the  laboratory  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
the  previous  day  and  placed  in  a  small  metabolism  cage.  No  food  and 
no  water  was  given  until  the  experiment,  which  began  next  day  at  9 
a.m.,  was  ended.  Our  object  was  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  such 
variations  in  kidney  function  as  might  be  associated  with  differences 
in  the  food  and  water  previously  taken. 

The  conditions  having  thus  been  made  uniform,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  measures  were  taken  to  induce  all  degrees  of  variation,  including 
the  most  extreme,  in  the  concentration  of  urea  both  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  urine.  This  was  done  by  the  administration  of  varying  quantities 
of  urea  and  of  water. 

The  time-relationships  which,  quit*  unexpectedly,  were  found  to  be 
of  considerable  importance,  were  the  same  in  all  experiments.  Starting 
in  the  morning  about  9  a.m.,  the  stomach  tube  was  passed  in  all  cases 
whether  a  urea  solution  or  water  or  nothing  at  all  was  given.  The 
animal  was  then  placed  on  its  back  in  a  comfortable  holder  and  the 
bladder  emptied  by  catheter  and  washed  with  a  known  volume  of 
water.  It  was  then  returned  to  a  special  cage  built  over  a  glass  funnel 
so  that  if  by  chance  any  urine  were  passed  between  the  periods  of  cathe- 
terization, it  should  not  be  lost. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  httle  more  than  1  cc.  of  oxalated  blood  was 
obtained  by  puncturing  the  marginal  ear  vein  after  it  had  been  dilated 
by  wanning  over  an  electric  light  bulb.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work, 
duplicate  estimations  on  5  cc.  quantities  were  made;  later  duphcatea 
on  1  cc.  amounts,  and  during  the  last  year  with  the  successive  improve- 
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menta  in  the  technique  of  aeration  and  titration  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Barnett  (2),  we  have  usually  carried  out  only  one  estimation 
on  1  cc.  of  blood. 

One  hour  after  the  bladder  had  been  emptied,  the  urine  was  collected 
by  catheter,  its  volume  measured  and  the  bladder  again  washed  out 
with  a  known  volume  of  water,  any  excess  returned,  being  added  as  a 
correction  to  the  quantity  already  measured.  The  mixed  urine  and 
wash  water  was  then  diluted  to  an  extent  dependent  on  the  quantity  of 
urea  expected  with  water ^ntaining  sufficient  HiSO*  to  make  it  acid  and . 
so  prevent  decomposition  of  urea  by  urease  cootainiBg  organisms. 
Because  they  are  easier  to  catheterize  only  male  rabbits  were  used. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  bladder  was  completely 
emptied.  The  bladder  is  often  so  toneless  that  Simple  catheterization 
is  not  enough.  The  abdominal  wall  must  be  compressed,  and  the 
catheter  alternately  withdrawn,  reintroduced  and  rotated.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  degree  of  variation  in  the  size  of  the  urethra  and  the 
catheter  selected  must  be  large  enough  to  prevent  urine  escaping  by  its 
side.  A  basin  or  funnel  was  uaed  to  catch  urine  which,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  was  sometimes  passed  in  this  way.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  the  experiments  in  which  urea  was  not  given,  the  washing 
of  the  bladder  was  omitted.  We  were  inclined  at  first  to  think  that  the 
error  in  the  calculation  of  the  urea  concentration  of  the  urine  which 
might  be  introduced  by  wash  water  left  in  the  bladder,  might  be  of 
greater  importance  than  the  increased  accuracy  which  this  procedure 
gives  to  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  urea  excretion.  In  these  experi- 
ments, however,  the  volumes  of  urine  were  large  because  of  the  diuretic 
effect  of  the  urea,  30  that  the  error  arising  from  leaving  a  httle  urine  in 
the  bladder  was  relatively  small.  In  experiments  in  which  the  volumes 
of  urine  were  small  it  was  obvious  that  washing  was  imperative,  and  in 
all  these  cases  it  was  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  second,  third  and  fifth  hours,  the  same  process  of 
catheterization  was  repeated,and  at  the  middle  of  each  of  these  periods 
blood  was  collected.  For  each  experiment  therefore  four  collections 
of  urine  were  made,  «ach  with  its  corresponding  collection  of  blood. 

The  urea  estimations  in  both  urine  and  blood  were  made  with  Mar- 
shall's urease  method,  using  for  the  urine  the  titration  method  with  the 
modifications  we  have  already  detailed,  (3)  and  for  the  blood  the  aera- 
tion method  with  the  slight  changes  which  we  described  before,  and 
latterly  with  the  refinements  introduced  by  Bamett  (2). 
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The  rate  of  urea  excretion,  whether  observed  over  a  one  or  a  two 
hour  period,  is  in  all  cases  given  as  the  rate  per  hour  in  milligrams,  the 
blood  lu-ea  concentration  as  tniUigrams  per  100  cc.  of  blood,  and  urine 
urea  concentration  as  grams  per  100  cc. 

The  data  were  collected  in  this  manner  because  the  effect  of  changes 
in*  blood  or  urine  concentration  on  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  should 
be  capable  of  demonstration  when  the  various  rates,  with  the  concen- 
trations of  urea  found  to  exist  during  the  periods  over  which  they  were 
measured,  are  compared.  In  the  case  of  the  data  on  the  blood  urea 
concentration  this  involves  the  assumption  that  the  concentration 
measured  at  the  middle  of  a  period  of  urine  collection  represents  the 
average  concentratiop  existing  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period. 
This  of  course  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  but  since  the  periods  of  urine 
collection  were  never  more  than  two  hours,  the  error  can  seldom  have 
been  large  and  cannot  invalidate  merely  qualitative  deductions  drawn 
from  the  general  trend  of  a  large  number  of  observations. 

It  might  also  be  questioned  whether  it  is  right  to  assume,  as  we  in 
fact  do,  that  the  concentration  of  urea  found  in  blood  removed  from  an 
ear  vein  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  blood  supplied  to  the  kidney,  but 
since  we  were  unable  to  find  any  significant  difference  in  the  urea  con- 
centration of  blood  obtained  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  carotid  and  the 
femoral  artery,  and  the  concentration  in  blood  removed  at  the  same 
time  from  the  renal  artery  of  the  rabbit,  we  believe  that  this  assumption 
is  justified, 

Reguhiion  of  urea  excretifm  by  the  concentration  of  urea  in  the  blood.  In 
figure  1  each  hourly  rate  of  urea  excretion  is  represented  as  a  point  on  a 
chart  in  which  the  ordinate  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  rate  and  the 
abscissa  the  level  of  blood  urea  concentration  observed  at  the  time  the 
rate  was  measured.  In  these  circumstances  if  there  is  some  relation 
between  the  two  in  the  sense,  for  instance,  that  an  increase  in  blood 
concentration  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  rate,  we  should  find  that 
relation  depicted  as  a  rise  in  the  ordinates  from  the  left  to  the  right  of 
the  chart.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  general  sense  there  is  evidence  of 
such  a  relationship  in  the  manner  in  which  the  points  are  grouped.  The 
^average  rate  is  shown  in  the  curve  and  demonstrates  that,  on  an  average, 
each  increase  in  blood  urea  concentration  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion. 

The  very  pronounced  deviations  of  many  of  the  rates  from  the  curve 
of  the  average,  make  it  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  curve 
cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  mathematical  deductions  as  to  the 
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quantitative  effect  of  changee  in  blood  urea  concentration  on  the  rate 
of  excretion.  Before  that  could  be  done  we  should  require  the  assur- 
ance either  that  all  other  factors  had  remained  constant  or  that  the 
factors  which  accelerated  the  rate  had  had  their  effect  exactly  neutt'al- 
ized  by  factors  which  depressed  the  rate.  But  mere  uniformity  in 
food  and  water  supply  and  in  the  manipulations  to  which  the  animals 
were  subjected,  does  not  give  us  any  right  to  suppose  that  either  of  these 
conditions  was  fulfilled  in  our  experiments.  These  crude  methods 
certainly  did  not,  for  instance,  insure  a  constancy  in  the  composition 
or  in  the  amount  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  kidney.  Therefore  when 
we  find,  as  we  do,  that  by  experimentally  increasing  the  blood  urea 
concentration  we  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  average  rate  of  urea 
excretion,  all  we  have  accomplished  is  a  demonstration  that  the  level 
of  blood  urea  concentration  is  a  factor  whose  effect  on  the  activity  of  the 
kidney  in  the  excretion  of  urea  is  so  marked  that  its  influence  can  be 
traced  in  spite  of  the  probable  confuHion  and  distortion  introduced  by 
the  simultaneous  inconstancy  of  other  factors. 

Regulation  of  urea  excretion  by  the  amcentralion  of  urea  in  the  urine. 
Figure  1  shows  that  even  at  the  same  blood  urea  concentration  there 
may  be  very  wide  differences  in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion.  But  though 
in  these  cases  the  blood  urea  concentration  was  constant,  there  was 
another  possible  factor,  the  urine  urea  concentration,  which  varied. 
It  is  possible  that  the  inconstancy  of  this  factor  played  an  appreciable 
part  in  determining  the  observed  differences  in  rates  measured  at  the 
same  blood  concentration.  From  a  strictly  physical  point  of  view,  it 
may  even  be  said  to  be  probable.  For  we  know  that  changes  in  the 
concentration  of  urea  in  the  blood  on  one  side  of  the  kidney  cell  have 
an  influence  on  the  rate,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  likely  that  changes 
in  the  concentration  of  urea  in  the  urine  on  the  other  side  of  the  cell 
should  also  have  some  effect.  The  urea  already  taken  from  the  blood 
into  the  cell  should  diffuse  more  rapidly  into  a  urine  of  low  urea  con- 
centration than  into  one  in  which  the  urea  concentration  was  high, 
and  vice-v^a.  If  this  were  so  we  should  find  that  those  rates  which 
are  greater  than  the  average,  and  thus  lie  above  the  curve  in  figure  1, 
are  especially  those  in  which  the  urinary  concentration  was  low,  and 
that  those  smaller  than  usual,  and  so  falling  below  the  curve,  are  those 
in  which  there  was  a  high  concentration  of  urea  in  the  urine. 

We  have  the  data  required  for  testing  this  hypothesis.  If  each  rate 
is  plotted  on  a  chart  in  which  the  ordinate  measures  its  distance  above 
or  below  the  curve  in  figure  1,  and  the  abscissa  the  concentration  of  urea 
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in  the  urine,  we  shall  find,  if  it  is  correct,  that  the  points  will  group 
themselves  on  either  side  of  a  line  running  downwards  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart. 

lliiB  has  been  done  ip  figure  2.  There  is  no  evident  grouping.  The 
points  are  scattered  more  or  less  uniformly  all  over  the  chart  so  that  the 
curve  of  the  average  deviation  coincides  roughly  with  the  zero  line  of  the 
ordinate  scale.  Therefore  the  particular  hypothesis  we  put  forward  is 
incorrect,  and  further,  no  other  hypothesis  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
urea  concentration  of  the  urine  influences  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  is 
valid,  since  the  chart  indicates  that  there  is  no  appreciable  effect  at  all. 
The  same  conclusion  necessarily  follows  in  r^ard  to  the  possibility  of 
changes  in  the  volume  of  urine  being  a  factor  whose  influence  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  capable  of  demonstration  under  the  conditions 
of  our  e 
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In  a  recent  monograph  Cusbny  says, 

The  formation  of  the  glomerular  filtrate  is  due  to  a  blind  physical  force,  the 
absoTption  in  the  tubules  is  equally  independent  of  any  diacrimination,  for  the 
fluid  absorbed  is  always  the  same,  whatever  the  needs  of  the  orgaaiams  at  the 
moment  (4). 

Those  who  hold  such  views  will  expect  to  find  some  relation  between 
the  urea  concentration  or  volume  of  the  luine  and  the  rate  of  urea 
excretion.  On  the  other  hand  the  demonstration  that  the  rate  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  these  factors  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  mechanical  factors  influencing  the  action 
of  the  kidney  may  be  coordinated  and  overruled  by  a  power  which 
adapts  them  at  every  moment  to  the  needs  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 
Our  experience  seems  to  favor  this  latter  view  for  it  shows  that  in  the 
excretion  of  urea  the  kidney  is  in  some  way  freed  from  subjection  to  the 
physical  forces  originating  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  within  its 
tubules.  That  urine  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  oi^nism  but  is  already 
outside  it,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  kidiiey  to  the  internal  require- 
ments of  the  body  would  be  prejudiced  if  it  were  forced  to  conform  its 
action  to  variations  in  its  external  and  inert  environment. 

But  if  the  work  of  the.  kidney  is  constantly  adapted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  how  are  the  wide  differences  in 
rates  of  urea  excretion  measured  at  the  same  blood  urea  concentration 
to  be  explained?    So  far  as  its  urea  excreting  function  is  concerned  one 
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would  have  expected  on  this  hypothesis  to  find  the  activity  of  the  kid- 
ney directed  toward  the  maintenaace  of  an  optimum  concentration 
of  urea  within  the  body.  This  would  involve  a  close  and  constant 
relation  between  the  rate  of  excretion  and  the  blood  concentration  so 
that  whenever  more  urea  entered  the  blood  stream  there  would  be  a 
jH'oportioiiate  increase  in  excretion  which  would  prevent  any  marked 
change  in  this  particular  component  of  the  general  equilibrium  within 
the  body.  This  is  the  mechanism  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
heat  exchange  of  warm-blooded  animals  and  in  the  excretion  of  such 
substances  as  carbon  dioxide.  But  in  the  case  of  urea  we  find  only  a 
general  average  relation  between  the  hourly  rate  of  excretion  and  the 
blood  concentration,  and  instead  of  a  constancy  in  the  concentration  of 
urea  in  the  blood  we  frequently  find  variations  of  over  100  per  cent  in 
normal  individuals  under  physiological  conditions  (5).  If  we  regard 
any  particular  blood  urea  concentration  in  figure  1,  as  representing  the 
requirement  of  the  body  for  the  excretion  of  urea,  then  the  degree  of 
scattering  of  the  rates  at  that  level  indicates  how  wide  may  be  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  of  work  performed  by  the  kidney  in 
r^ponse  to  the  same  demand.  However,  apart  from  the  possible 
fallacy  of  taking  the  blood  urea  concentration  as  the  sole  measure  of 
the  requirement  of  the  body  for  urea  excretion,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  these  differences  are  onlyfound  in  rates  observed  over  short 
periods  of  time.  We  made  a  special  study  of  this  point  in  man  and 
found  that  the  rate  of  excretion  of  pre-formed  urea  added  to  a  constant 
diet  was  remarkably  constant  for  times  of  twenty-four,  twelve  and  even 
eight  hours,  and  bore  a  dose  relation  to  the  amount  of  excess  urea  in 
the  body  (6).  It  was  only  in  rates  measured  for  one-hour  periods  that 
marked  discrepancies  were  found.  Now  if  these  short-lived  irregulari- 
ties are  not  be  to  regarded  as  instances  of  a  failure  in  regulation,  they 
might  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  temporary  variations  in  blood  urea 
concentration  are  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  body.  This  possi- 
bility is  supported  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  knowledge  that  urea 
takes  any  part  }n  the  metabolic  functions  of  the  body,  nor  any  evidence 
that  such  variations  in  blood  urea  concentration  as  are  found  interfere 
with  any  of  the  physical  or  chemical  states  essential  for  vital  processes. 
It  is  therefore  open  to  us  to  suppose  that  the  forces  regulating  the  activ- 
ity of  the  kidney  as  a  whole  may,  over  short  time  periods  at  least,  sub- 
ordinate the  excretion  of  urea  to  the  more  pressing  requirements  of  the 
moment  arising  from  the  need  for  the  retention  or  excretion  of  sub- 
stances of  greater  physiological  importance  than  urea.    It  will  be  noted 
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that  this  conception  implies  tbat  the  functions  of  the  kidney  in  the 
excretion  of  different  substances  are  not  entirely  independent,  so  that  a 
state  of  hyperactivity  in  the  elimination  of  chloride,  for  instance,  may 
be  necessarily  associated  in  some  degree  with  increased  work  in  the 
excretion  of  urea,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  change  may  have  occurred 
in  the  urea  content  of  the  tissues  and  blood.  We  have  some  experi- 
mental evidence,  as  yet  incomplete,  which  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  this 
view,  but  this  is  a  question  which  will  require  for  its  solution  more  direct 
evidence  than  any  which  we  have  as  yet  obtained.  The  immediately 
succeeding  papers  deal  with  the  effect  of  factors  of  another  variety  and 
surest  another  explanation  for  variations  in  rates  measured  at  the 
same  blood  urea  concentration. 

CONCmSIONS 

1 .  In  the  rabbit  the  concentration  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  excretion  of  urea  measured  over  short 
periods  of  time.  Its  eSect,  however,  only  becomes  clearly  apparent 
when  the  averages  of  many  rates  observed  at  different  levels  of  blood 
urea  concentration  are  compared,  and  at  every  level  of  blood  concen- 
tration individual  rates  are  found  which  are  much  higher  or  lower  than 
the  average. 

2.  Neither  the  concentration  of  urea  in  the  urine  nor  the  volume  of 
urine  are  factors  which  appreciably  influence  the  rate  of  excretion  of 
urea  Under  the  conditions  of  our  experiments. 
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Although  our  immediate  aim  is  the  determiaation  of  the  nature  of 
the  variable  factors  influencing  urea  excretion  and  although  we  accord- 
ingly adopted  measures  intended  to  exclude  the  influence  of  factors 
associated  with  the  pennanent  structure  of  the  kidney,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  to  what  extent  we  have  failed  in  this  endeavor  and  to  attempt 
to  define  the  degree  to  which  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  kidneys 
of  the  rabbits  we  used  may  have  influenced  our  results.  In  this  paper 
we  have  also  considered  some  effects  of  anatomical  factors  on  the  rate 
of  urea  excretion  in  general. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  is  determined  by  only 
two  factors,  the  blood  urea  concentration  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  urea  secreting  tissue  of  the  kidneys.  In  that  case  differences  in 
rates  observed. in  a  group  of  individuals  in  apite  of  constant  blood 
concentration  would  arise  from  divei^ences  in  the  structure  of  their 
kidneys.  In  that  case  also  in  the  same  individual  the  rate  would  be 
determined  solely  by  the  blood  concentration.  At  the  same  concentra- 
tion the  rate  would  always  be  the  same  and  at  different  concentrations 
we  should  find  a  constant  relation  between  the  rate  of  excretion  and  the 
level  of  blood  urea  concentration.  It  is,  of  course,  not  diflicult  to  show 
that  this  conception  is  too  narrow  and  rigid  to  account,  even  approxi- 
mately, for  the  complexities  of  the  process  of  urea  excretion.  In  the 
same  individual,  for  instance,  rates  may  vary  widely  at  the  same  blood 
concentration.  We  reproduce  data  from  single  rabbits  in  illustration 
of  this  point. 

In  these  individual  cases  we  see  that  the  same  kidneys  manifest 
differences  in  rates  measured  at  the  same  blood  concentration;  differ- 
ences which  are  not  appreciably  smaller  than  those  shown  between  the 
rates  from  the  group  of  many  different  kidneys  which  are  charted  in 
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Sgure  1  of  the  preceding  paper.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  such  ana- 
tomical divergences  as  may  have  existed  between  the  kidneys  of  this 
group  had  only  a  relatively  insignificant  influence  in  the  production  of 
these  differences.  The  small  and  constant  differences  which  minor 
structural  variations  induce  are  obscured  by  the  large  and  variable 
differences  arising  from  the  operation  of  unknown  factors. 


I  - 
i 


i        i        i i i 
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Fig.  1.  ObservatioDs  on  a  single  rabbit  showing  that  in  the  same  individual 
the  rate  of  urea  excretion  may  vary  widely  though  measured  at  the  same  or 
approximately  the  same  blood  urea  conceutratioo. 

We  have  not  made  any  detailed  and  systematic  study  of  the  degree 
of  anatomical  divergence  which  is  required  to  produce  a  difference  in 
function  so  marked  that  it  will  not  be  obscured  by  variable  factors. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view  that  is  a  question  of  great  importance, 
but  it  would  be  best  to  undertake  it  when  more  is  known  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  unknown  factors  and  after  means  are  devised  under 
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which  their  action  is  controlled  or  rendered  less  variable.  From  the 
fev  observations  we  have  made  under  the  conditions  of  our  present 
experiments,  it  would  appear  that  within  the  same  species  it  is  only 
when  differences  between  amounts  of  kidney  tissue  transcend  the 


I. 


Fig.  2.  Obflervationa  on  a  single  rabbit  ahowiog  that  in  the  same  individual 
rates  may  vary  widely  though  measured  at  the  eame  or  approximately  the  same 
blood  urea  c 


range  of  normal  adult  variability,  that  a  corresponding  difference  in 
function  becomes  clearly  apparent. 

In  two  unusually  large  rabbits,  each  weighing  about  3000  grams, 
the  avera^  of  twelve  hourly  rates  of  urea  excretion  was  421  mgms., 
the  blood  concentration  averaging  197  mgms.  per  100  cc.  In  four 
very  small  rabbits  ranging  from  350  to  515  grams,  the  average  of 
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dunng  the  couiBe  of  the  experiment  or  very  shortly  afterwards.  Id 
preliminary  work  of  this  sort  in  wiiich  a  considerable  mass  of  data  has 
been  collected,  the  inclusion  of  all  observations  is  perhaps  the  most 
aatiafactory  method.  For  though  we  thereby  lose  precision  and  detail 
in  our  deductions,  we  may  at  least  feel  sure  that  any  general  conclusions 
which  may  be  reached  are  unbiassed  by  a  selection,  necessarily  more  or 
less  arbitrary,  from  which  it  would  havebeen  hard  to  exclude  the  per- 
sonal factor. 

We  have  confined  discussion  so  far  to  the  influence  of  anatomical 
factors  as  possible  causes  of  differences  between  rates  of  urea  excretion 
observed  in  animals  of  approximately  the  same  size  and  measured  at 
the  same  blood  urea  concentration,  that  is  to  say  as  possible  explanations 
of  the  high  degree  of  Bcattering  shown  in  Egure  I  of  the  first  paper.    It 
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is  only  from  this  aspect  that  any  influence  they  may  have  ia  of  moment 
so  far  as  our  present  investigation  is  concerned.  We  have  shown  that 
from  this  point  of  view  their  effect  is  small  and  uncertain. 

But  from  a  wider  standpoint  the  anatomical  factor  of  kidney  size  is 
of  primary  importance  in  regulating  the  rate  of  urea  excretion.  Other 
factors  may  regulate  the  activity  of  the  kidney  so  that  a  quite  wide 
range  of  rates  is  found  at  any  given  blood  urea  concentration,  but  the 
value  of  the  average  rate  round  which  these  variations  occur  is  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  kidney.  This  becomes  apparent  on  com- 
paring the  average  rates-yielded  by  kidneys  of  widely  different  sizes,  as 
for  instance  the  kidney  of  man  and  of  the  rabbit.  In  the  above  table 
the  contrast  is  carried  only-as  far  as  a  blood  concentration  of  90  mgms.. 
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.  since  do  average  based  on  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  was  ob- 
tained from  man  beyond  that  point. 

It,  is  here  shown  that  the  average  rate  in  man  is  rather  more  than 
thirty  times  greater  than  in  the  rabbit.  Approximately  a  man  weighs 
thirty  times  more  than  a  medium  sized  rabbit.  From  the  relation  which 
exista  between  body  weight  and  kidney  weight  there  is  presumably 
about  thirty  times  more  renal  tissue  in  man  than  in  the  rabbit.  The 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  average  rate  of  urea  excretion  appears  there- 
fore to  be  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  kidney. 

The  form  of  the  curve  of  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  is  different  from 
the  similar  curve  in  man.  The  form  of  the  curve  of  the  ratio  between 
the  urea  content  of  the  urine  and  of  the  blood  is  also  necessarily  differ- 
ent. This  ratio  ia  an  expression  we  have  found  convenient,  especially 
for  statistical  purposes.  It  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  urea  content 
of  one  hour's  urine  by  the  urea  content  of  100  cc.  of  blood.  When  the 
rates  charted  in  figure  1  of  the  first  paper  are  plotted  as  ratios,  the  curve 
of  the  averse  ratio  ia  seen  to  rise  to  a  maximum  and  then  to  fall  (see 
fig.  3).     The  similar  curve  in  man  shows  no  such  declension. 

But  in  man  the  curves  were  only  carried  to  a  concentration  of  100 
mgms.  per  100  cc.  while  in  the  rabbit  they  are  carried  as  far  as  400  mgms. 
per  100  cc.  If  we  had  forced  the  blood  urea  concentration  as  high  in 
man  as  in  the  rabbit  the  analogous  curves  might  have  followed  the  same 
course.  Within  the  concentrations  at  which  they  can  be  compared, 
there  is  no  essential  diff^ence. 

The  gradual  rise  of  the  ratio  curve  up  to  a  certain  level  of  blood  con- 
centration and  its  subsequent  decline  at  still  higher  levels  resembles  the 
type  of  curve  obtained  when  the  work  output  of  a  muscle  is  charted 
under  successively  increasing  loads.  The  rise  in  the  ratio  might  then 
be  regarded*  as  the  effect  of  strain  on  the  activity  of  the  kidney  and  its 
fall  as  the  effect  of  over-strain. 

But  the  mode  of  energy  transmission  is  eo  radically  different  in  muscle 
as  compared  with  kidney  tissue,  that  this  analogy  may  be  misleading. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  drawing  deductions  from  the  form 
of  curves  constructed  from  such  heterogeneous  data  as  ours.  It  seemed 
possible,  for  instance,  that  those  observations  made  when  the  blood  urea 
concentration  was  exceptionally  high  might  have  been  drawn  in  the 
main  from  animals  whose  kidneys  were  diseased.  The  fall  in  the  curve 
would  be  much  more  convincing  if  it  were  shown  to  occur  in  animals 
whose  reaction  to  lower  urea  concentrations  had  been  shown  to  be 
normal. 
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Unfortunately  we  have  few  animals  on  which  observations  were  made 
at  several  widely  differing  blood  coQceotrations,  but  there  is  one  group 
of  seven  rabbits  on  which  experiments  after  no  urea,  5  grams  and  10 
grams  of  urea  were  carried  out.     The  averages  are  given  in  table  2. 

These  figures  lend  no  support  to  the  supposition  that  the  fall  of  the 
ratio  curve  in  figure  3  at  blood  concentrations  over  225  mgms.  can  be 
due  entirely  to  the  inclusion  of  animals  with  diseased  kidneys.  For 
this  group,  whose  kidneys  reacted  normally  at  low  and  medium  levels, 
shows  a  quite  definite  and  constant  decrease  in  the  ratio  at  concentra- 
tions over  300  mgms.  as  compared  with  those  measured  at  about  200 
mgms.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  decline  of  the  curve  of  the 
ratio  in  the  group  chart  represents,  qualitatively  at  least,  the  true 
reaction  of  the  normal  kidney  to  very  pronounced  and  sudden  increases 
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in  blood  urea  concentration,  though  quantitatively  it  may  be  somewhat 
exaggerated  by  occasional  instances  of  decreased  function  due  to  patho; 
logical  causes. 

Though  the  hypothesis  of  over-strain  is  thus  supported  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  decrease  in  the  ratio  between  urea  excreted 
and  urea  still  to  be  excreted  is  the  result  of  a  process  similar  to  the 
"fatigue"  of  muscle.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  products  of  the 
metabolic  activities  of  the  kidney  accumulate  so  as  to  hamper  the  work 
of  the  secreting  cells.  And  there  is  no  relation  between  the  time  during 
which  a  kidney  has  been  under  strain  and  the  degree  of  decrease  in  the 
ratio.  In  the  above  example,  for  instance,  the  decrease  after  10  as 
compared  with  5  grams  of  urea  is  more  marked  in  the  second  and  third 
periods  than  in  the  last.    And  in  experiments  on  rabbits  in  which  the 
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blood  urea  concentration  was  kept  for  days  and  even  weeks  at  an  almost 
continuously  high  level  by  repeated  doses  of  urea,  we  never  found  any 
change  in  function  which  could  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  fatigue. 

There  is,  however,  a  factor  which  would  account  for  a  decrease  in 
ratios  at  very  high  blood  urea  concentrations.  When  the  blood  con- 
centration is  forced  higher  and  higher  by  the  administration  of  increas- 
ing quantities  of  urea,  theoretically  at  least,  a  concentration  will  at 
last  be  produced  at  which  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  will  have  reached 
the  maximum  to  which  the  quantity  of  renal  tissue  present  is  capable  of 
attaining.  There  the  curve  of  the  rate  must  cease  to  rise  and  must 
thereafter  move  horizontally.  There,  also,  the  curve  of  the  ratio  must 
commence  to  decline  in  proportion  to  every  further  increase  in  blood 
area  concentration.  That  concentration  represents  the  amount  of 
work  in  urea  excretion  which  taxes  all  the  urea  secreting  tissue  of  the 
kidney  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

We  believe  that  the  flattening  of  the  rate  curve  and  the  fall  in  the 
ratio  curve  at  concentrations  above  225  mgms.  per  100  cc.  do,  in  fact, 
represent  the  effect  of  the  limiting  factor  of  kidney  size.  That  in  our  ■ 
curves  the  change  in  direction  should  not  be  sharply  defined  is  to  be 
expected,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  averages  compiled  from 
data  ott  a  considerable  number  of  animals,  each  with  its  own  individual 
renal  capacity. 

The  only  reason  for  doubt  lies  in  the  possibihty  that  the  diminution 
in  the  relative  activity  of  the  kidney  represented  by  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  curves  might  arise  from  secondary  effects  iind  not  as  a 
direct  result  of  an  overburdening  of  the  kidney  tissue  by  the  urea  itself. 
For  though  urea  is  perhaps  of  all  substances  the  one  to  which  the  body 
is  most  indifferent,  yet  when  such  enormous  quantities  are  given  as  are 
required  to  raise  the  blood  urea  concentration  to  over  225  mgms.  per 
100  cc.  in  subjects  whose  kidneys  are  normal,  we  are  doing  more  than 
increase  the  work  the  kidney  is  called  on  to  perform  in  the  excretion  of 
urea.  These  great  concentrations  more  or  leas  suddenly  induced,  must 
tend  to  disturb  the  balance  of  molecular  concentration  in  the  tissues. 
It  has  been  shown  also  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  80  per  cent 
urea  solutions  leads,  in  rabbits,  to  an  alteration  in  the  haemoglobin 
percentage  of  the  blood,  presumably  due  to  an  increase  in  its  water 
content  (1).  And  in  man  symptoms  such  as  headache  and  inability 
for  physical  or  mental  exertion  are  induced  by  the  administration  by 
mouth  of  100  to  120  grams  of  urea,  amounts  which,  though  they  in  no 
case  raised  the  blood  urea  concentration  much  over  200  mgms.  per  100 
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cc,  were  yet  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  haemoglobin  percentage 
(2).  Further,  rabbits  are  susceptible  to  poisoning  by  ammonia  derived 
from  the  bacterial  decompoaition  of  unabsorbed  urea  reaching  the  large 
intestine  (3).  A  number  of  our  animals  died  from  this  cause  after  5 
grams  of  urea  (4)  and  apparently  the  greater  the  quantity  of  urea  given 
the  more  frequently  does  ammonia  poisoning  occur.  In  the  above  group 
of  seven,  only  two  escaped  after  doses  of  15  grams.  Instances  of  non- 
fatal ammonia  poisoning  were  occasionally  seen,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
likely there  were  a  number  of  minor  undetected  cases. 

All  these  secondary  effects  of  large  doses  of  urea  may  have  combined 
to  embarrass  the  work  of  the  kidney,  and  if  we  had  not  seen  bo  many 
instances  of  urea  excretion  remaining  undisturbed  under  procedures 
involving  much  more  serious  general  disturbances  than  the  hypothetical 
ones  we  have  mentiQued,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  attach  more 
importance  than  we  do  to  this  possible  explanation, 

Thou^  the  change  in  direction  of  the  rate  and  ratio  curves 
is  due  to  the  limitation  on  function  imposed  by  the  structural  ca- 
pacity of  the  kidneys  yet  under  physiological  conditions  the  re- 
action of  the  kidney  to  its  environment  is  in  no  way  influenced  by 
this  ultimate  anatomical  limitation.  This  is  only  a  potential  factor 
in  the  regulation  of  renal  activity,  operative  in  extreme  cases  of 
reduction  of  kidney  size  by  disease,  or  in  the  entirely  artificial  con- 
dition arising  from  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  urea.  The 
normal  kidney  has  a  possible  range  of  action  much  greater  than 
that  which  it  actually  covers.  For  if  the  average  blood  urea  concen- 
tration of  the  rabbit  be  taken  as  30  mgms.  per  100  cc,  the  fact  that  the 
ratio  continues  to  increase  up  to  a  level  of  225  mgms<  indicates  that  the 
capacity  of  the  kidney  is  about  seven  times  greater  than  that  which  is 
just  sufficient.  In  anatomical  terms,  it  shows  that  there  is  seven  times 
more  renal  tissue  than  is  ordinarily  called  into  full  action. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  size  of  the  kidney  determines  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
average  rate  of  urea  excretion  at  all  blood  urea  concentrations. 

2.  In  mediiun  sized  rabbits  such  differences  as  presumably  exist 
between  the  amounts  of  renal  tissue  they  possess  are  too  small  to  ac- 
count for  any  but  a  small  part  of  the  marked  differences  which  occur 
between  rates  of  urea  excretion  measured  at  the  same  blood  urea  con- 
centration. 
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3.  There  is  no  marked  increase  in  the  average  rate  of  urea  excretion 
in  rabbits  when  the  blood  urea  concentration  rises  higher  than  225 
mgms.  per  100  cc.  This  is  interpreted  as  indicating  that  about  that 
level  of  blood  urea  concentration,  the  activity  of  the  kidney  becomes 
limited  by  the  factor  of  kidney  size. 
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The  excretion  of  urea  ia  regulated  not  only  by  the  blood  urea  con- 
centration and  by  the  amount  of  active  secreting  tissue  in  the  kidney, 
but  also  by  other  and  unknown  factors.  The  operation  of  these  factors 
is  demonstrated  by  the  occurrence  in  the  same  animal  of  differences 
between  rates  measured  at  the  same  blood  concentration,  and  their 
scope  of  action  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  these  differences.  In 
this  paper  an  analysis  of  some  general  features  of  these  differences  has 
been  made  in  the  hope  that  some  information  might  be  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  factors  through  whose  intervention 
they  arise,  and  especially  in  order  to  obtain  a  foundation  for  deductions 
as  to  the  method  best  adapted  for  a  more  particular  iuvestigation  of 
their  nature. 

The  effect  of  the  unknoum  factors  varies  progressively  m  consecutive 
observations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  each  experiment  four 
consecutive  collections  of  urine  and  of  blood  were  made.  When  no 
urea  was  given,  the  blood  urea  concentration  remained  at  about  the 
same  level  throughout  each  of  these  four  periods,  and  one  might  have 
confidently  expected  that  the  rate  of  urea  excretion,  though  exhibiting 
irregular  fluctuations,  should  on  an  average  also  have  remained  at 
approximately  the  same  level  since  no  food  had  been  taken  for  seventeen 
hours  and  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  the  formation  and  ehmina- 
tion  of  urea  should  not  have  proceeded  at  a  more  or  less  even  pace. 

We  were  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  the  rate  of  urea  excretion 
showed  a  pronounced  and  pn^reseive  increase  in  each  successive  period 
of  the  experiment.  In  table  1  we  give  the  averages  in  each  period  of  the 
rate  of  urea  excretion  and  blood  urea  concentration  and  of  the  ratio 
between  the  urea  content  pf  the  urine  and  of  the  blood.  These  were 
obtained  from  forty-three  experiments  on  a  group  of  thirty-four  rabbits 
which  received  neither  water  nor  urea.     These  averages  are  given  in 
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table  1  charted  in  figure  I  and  the  details  for  each  animal  are  given  ia 
table  2  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 


Fig.  ].  Showing  the  increaae  in  the  r&te  of  urea  excretion  in  each  BUCcesmT* 
observ&tion,  io  spite  of  an  approximate  constancy  in  blood  urea  concentration. 

The  hourly  rate  of  urea  excretions  represented  by  th«  blocked  areas.  The 
blood  urea  concentration  is  shown  by  dots  joined  by  lines.  The  values  for  both 
the  rate  and  the  blood  concentration  are  given  by  the  scale  on  the  ordinate  at 
the  left  of  the  chart. 

The  ratio  between  the  urea  in  one  hour's  urine  and  the  urea  in  100  ec.  of 
blood  is  given  aa  circles  joiaed  by  lineB.  The  value  is  shown  by  the  ordinate  at 
the  right  of  the  chart. 

TABLE  I 

Rait  of  ursa  excretion  in  conaecutive  obtervationt  during  which  the  blood  urta  con- 

eeTUralioR  remaintd  contlant.     Averagei  of  43  experimenli 

a  group  of  34  rabbiis 


DHBHODB'B 

"iM*™!* 

KATIO. 

DMA  IK  ONI  HOD«'«  IfBIHB 

c«»t  IN  100  CO.  noon 

67 
86 
97 
100 

mgmi. 

6S 

68 
71 

72 

0.74 

Snacmd  hour 

Fourth  and  fifth  hours 

1.43 
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The  blood  urea  conceDtration  remains  practically  constAnt,  varying 
only  between  68  and  72  mgois.  and  yet  the  hourly  rate  of  excretion  in- 
creases from  57  mgms.  in  the  first  period  to  86  mgms.  in  the  second,  to 
V7  in  the  third  and  to  100  mgms-  in  the  last.  This  means  that  in  some 
way  an  increase  in  the  urea  excreting  activity  of  the  kidney  had  gradu- 
ally taken  place  for  at  its  highest  point,  where  100  mgms.  are  excreted 
per  hour  or  2.4  grams  per  24  hours,  we  have  a  rate  which  is  considerably 


Pig.  3.  Showing  the  decrease  in  the  variability  of  the  rate  of  urea  ezcKtioo  M 
the  eaDeentration  of  urea  in  the  blood  increaeee.  Variability  is  meaauTcd  by  the 
pereentage  atandard  deviation  from  the  average  rate  of  urea  excretion. 

greater  than  that  shown  by  medium  sized  rabbits  for  the  first  24  hours 
of  abstinence  from  food  and  water,  when  they  are  left  undisturbed  and 
are  not  subjected  to  manipulation. 

This  progressive  rise  can  be  attributed  neither  to  anatomical  factors 
nor  to  changes  in  blood  urea  concentration.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  unknown  factors  which  so  regulate  the  action  of  the  kidney  as 
to  lead  to  an  increasing  efficiency  in  the  excretion  of  urea  with  the 
3  of  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 
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Conditions  which  influence  the  variabihty  in  urea  excretion  prodttced 
by  unlmoum  factors,  A  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
operation  of  these  unknown  factors  is  moat  dearly  manifested  is  of 
importance  in  the  selection  of  the  experimental  conditions  best  adapted 
for  their  study;  for  an  experimental  intensification  of  a  factor  suspected 
of  belonging  to  this  group  may  perhaps  only  yield  a  significant  deviation 
from  the  usual  mode  of  action  of  the  kidney  if  the  control  standard  has 
been  established  under  conditions  in  which  the  kidney  is  most  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  the  factor  in  question. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  time 
over  which  kidney  function  is  measured  should  be  short.  The  unknown 
factors  produce  only  evanescent  fluctuationa  in  kidney  activity  which 
rise  and  fall  and  quickly  tend  to  counterbalance  one  another  (1).  Their 
action  must  therefore  necessarily  be  investigated  over  short  time  inter- 
vals such  as  we  have  adopted. 

The  level  of  blood  urea  concentration  is  another  condition  which  has 
a  considerable  influence.  The  absolute  variability  at  each  level  of  blood 
concentration  is  shown  in  the  degree  of  deviation  of  the  points  above 
and  below  the  curves  of  the  average  in  the  rate  and  ratio  charts.  But 
the  true  measure  of  variabihty  is,  of  course,  relative  and  not  absolute. 
In  figure  2  the  curve  of  the  percentage  standard  deviation  from  the 
average  rate  is  given. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  variability  is  greatest  when  the  blood  urea 
concentration  is  low,  and  decreases  the  higher  it  rises. 

The  time  relationships  of  consecutive  observations  also  influence  the 
variability,  for  during  the  first  hour  the  variabihty  is  higher  than  in 
subsequent  periods.  Thus  in  thirty-five  experiments  on  a  group  of 
twenty-seven  rabbits,  whose  blood  urea  concentration  remained  at  a 
constant  level,  the  standard  deviation  of  the  ratio  was  43  per  cent  of 
the  arithmetical  mean  in  the  first  period,  and  fell  to  34  per  cent,  35  per 
cent  and  36  per  cent  respectively  for  the  three  remaining  periods. 

DISCUSSION 

This  analysis  of  the  data  given  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series  allows 
us  to  form  some  conclusion  as  to  the  methods  most  hkely  to  prove 
effective  in  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  factors  we  have  grouped 
under  the  term  unknown. 

In  the  firETt  place,  the  great  variability  of  rates  or  of  ratios  measured 
at  constant  blood  concentration  under  our  standard  conditions  makes 
it  plain  that  statistical  methods  must  be  applied  before  weight  can  be 
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attached  to  deviations  found  under  experimental  conditions.  It  will 
manifestly  not  be  enough  to  compare  single  experiments.  The  averages 
of  groups  must  be  the  unit  of  comparison  and  the  degree  to  which  chance 
might  account  for  any  observed  difference  between  averages  must  be 
calculated  and  taken  into  account. 

We  have  shown  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  certain  cases  ana- 
tomical factors  played  a  part  in  the  production  of  such  differences 
between  rates  or  ratios  in  different  animals  as  were  not  due  to  variation 
in  blood  urea  concentration.  Since  we  wish  to  eliminate  all  facton 
associated  with  structural  peculiarities,  we  must  obtain  our  average 
results  on  a  group  of  animals  under  standard  conditions  and  then  repeat 
the  work  on  the  same  group  under,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  conditions 
except  for  the  introduction  of  the  factor  whose  effect  we  wish  to  test. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  rates  and  ratios  over  consecutive  hours  of 
,  bleeding  and  catheterization  indicates  that  in  watching  for  the  effect 
of  any  experimental  factor,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  average 
rate  over  the  whole  five  hours  of  observation,  but  must  also  attach 
importance  to  any  statistically  sigdificant  deviation  from  the  progressive 
increase  in  successive  hourly  rates  and  ratios,  which  we  have  found  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  mode  of  regulation  under  the  conditions  adopted 
as  our  standard. 

Finally,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  kidney  more  susceptible  to  the 
effect  of  the  factors  under  investigation  over  short  time  periods  when 
the  blood  urea  concentration  is  low  and  particularly  during  the  first 
period   of  observation, 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  in 
consecutive  observations  on  rabbits  subjected  to  catheterization  and 
bleeding,  so  that  at  the  last  the  rate  is  nearly  twice  as  great  a^  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment  and  exceeds  the  rate  yielded  by  the 
rabbit  under  the  same  conditions  except  for  the  absence  of  handling. 
This  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  kidney  occurs  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  any  change  in  blood  urea  concentration, 

2.  The  variability  of  rates  or  ratios  measured  at  the  same  blood 
urea  concentration  is  greater  the  shorter  the  time  of  observation,  de- 
creases as  the  blood  urea  concentration  increases,  and  in  a  series  of 
consecutive  observations  is  most  pronounced  during  the  first. 
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The  power  of  the  saliva  to  maintain  a  protective  function  over  thi 
buccal  cavity  and  teeth  has  long  been  a  subject  for  investigation,  but 
little  has  been  proven.  That  one  of  the  functions  of  this  fluid  is  to  pro- 
tect and  benefit  in  some  way  the  tissues  which  it  continually  bathes  is 
sine  qua  non  and  the  study  of  the  saliva  is  an  important  phase  in  the 
understanding  of  the  etiology  of  dental  caries. 

Miller  (1)  in  1890  suggested  that  in  the  saliva 

the  great  amount  of  carbonate  of  the  alkaliea  is  apec^lly  noteworthy;  it  imparta 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to  the  animal  saliva,  and  is  well  calculated  to  neutral- 
iie  such  acids  as  may  be  found  in  the  animal  mouth,  thua  tending  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  cariee. 

Acids  were  considered  the  arch  enemies  of  the  teettf  and  it  was  a 
natural  trend  of  research  workers  in  dentistry  to  look  for  something  to 
counteract  any  acidity  in  the  mouth. 

-  Marshall  (2),  however,  in  1915  stated  that  the  saliva  is  amphoteric 
and  therefore  for  it  to  be  a  factor  in  protecting  the  teeth  it  must  neu- 
tralize either  acid  or  alkaline  substances  as  taken  into  the  mouth,  and 
that  it  is  the  degree  of  this  power  to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  the  mouth 
which  is  indicative  of  susceptibility  to  caries. 

He  promulgated  a  theory  of  a  "salivary  factor"  as  an  index  of  im- 
munity from  caries,  which  Gies  and  coworkers  (3)  could  not  substanti- 
ate by  any  of  their  work. 

This  report  deals  with  a  like  investigation  to  find  out  what  relation 
there  may  be  between  the  saUvary  factor  and  the  incidence  to  dental 
caries. 

Marshall's  procedure  was  followed  using  10  cc.  of  the  sample  and , 
titrating  immediately  after  collection  with  n/200  NaOH  and  n/200  cc. 
HCl.  Phenolphthalein  and  paranitrophenol  were  used   as   indicators. 
'  Paraffin  was  chewed  as  a  stimulus  for  the  activated  saliva. 
2R 
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The  saliva  in  all  ca^ea  was  diluted  with  freshly  distilled  water.  Thia 
WB8  done  because  in  some  instances  the  saUva  was  so  dark  colored  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  detect  any  color  change,  and  it  was 
always  difficult  to  obtain  more  than  10  cc.  of  resting  saliva  from  any 
patient. 

All  of-  the  subjects  were  of  about  the  same  age,  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
These  limits  were  set,  as  it  is  between  these  years  that  incidence  to  de- 
cay ia  most  active,  and  1500  children  visiting  the  Infirmary  every 
month  for  treatment  made  careful  selection  of  cases  comparatively 
easy.  Those  children  with  occasional  fillings  were  discarded,  as  were 
also  those  with  only  one  or  two  cavitiefi.  Absolute  immunity  and  ex- 
cessive decay  only  were  chosen  for  the  work  to  be  done, 

Note  was  taken  of  sex,  general  appearance,  nationality,  cleanliness 
of  mouth,  the  time  after  a  meal  at  which  the  saliva  was  collected  and 
the  character  of  the  saliva.  The  resulting  figures  for  each  case  were 
referred  then  to  these  things. 

The  patient  was  left  alone  during  collection  of  the  sample  so  that 
there  would  be  no  embarrassment  nor  any  outside  psychical  excita- 
tion.    As  near  normal  conditions  as  possible  were  sought. 

The  following  table  is  given  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  results  ob- 
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'__ 

*  Activated  saliva  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein. 

t  Activated  and  resting  saliva  alkaline  to  phenolphthalei 
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taiaed  from  immune  mouths.  The  columns  headed  "alkali"  mean  the 
amount  of  alkali  used  to  neutralize  the  sample  or  the  acidity  of  the 
sample.  "Acid"  designates  the  amounts  of  acid  used  or  the  alkalinity 
of  the  sample. 

No  constancy  of  results  can  be  detected  in  the  preceding  table.  The 
figures  given  for  acidities,  alkalinities,  total  neutralizing  powers  and 
salivary  factors  vary  widely. 

For  example,  the  acidity  column  of  resting  saliva  gives  outside  limits 
of  alkali  used  as  5.8  cc.  and  0.3  cc.  with  the  average  2.88  co.     Wider 
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-    *  Activated  saliva  alkaline  to  phenol phthaleia. 

t  Activated  and  Testing  saliva  alkaline  to  phenol phthslein, 

variations  than  these  are  found  in  all  but  the  acidity  column  of  acti- 
vated saliva. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  from  carious  mouths. 

This  table  shows  a  similar  disregard  for  constancy.  An  example 
of  the  inconstancy  here  is  the  salivary  factor  column,  where  the  average 
factor  is  64.96,  and  one  of  164.26  and  one  of  38.00  are  found  with  vari- 
ations from  these  in  between. 

Comparison  of  tables  1  and  2  displays  no  striking  difference.  The 
averages  of  all  columns  of  the  immune  table  except  that  of  salivary 
factors  are  higher  than  those  of  the  caries  table,  but  in  every  column 
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of  the  imniuQe  cases  there  will  be  found  figures  below  the  average  of 
'the  correspwading  column  of  carious  cases  and  likewise  in  every  column 
(A  the  caries  table  there  will  be  found  figures  above  the  average  of  the 
corresponding  column  of  immune  cases.    Tabl«  3  illustrates  this. 
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164.26 
40.00 
37.16 

108,50 
46.66 
66.93 
52.43 
64,91 

This  table  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  while  the  averse  saUvary  fac- 
tor for  carious  mouths  is  higher  than  that  of  immune  mouths,  both 
factors  are  below  80+  (Marshall's  line  of  demarcation  between  an  im- 
mune and  carious  mouth),  and  again  that  factors  of  carious  cases  may 
be  below  the  average  factor  of  immune  cases  and  factors  of  immune 
cases  may  be  above  the  average  carious  factor. 

Some  samples  of  saliva,  both  resting  and  activated,  were  alkaline 
to  pbenolphthalein,  but  this  phenomenon  occurred  with  such  frequency 
in  both  immune  and  carious  cases  that  no  importance  can  be  attached 
to  it.  Table  4  shows  the  indiscriminancy  with  which  it  occurred. 
The  resting  or  activated  or  both  kinds  of  sahva  of  all  of  these  examples 
were  alkaline  to  pbenolphthalein. 
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*  Activated  ealiva  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein. 

t  Activated  and  resting  saliva  alkaline  to  phenolphthalei 
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The  following  table  shows  very  well  the  lack  of  constancy  of  sex  and 
age  in  regard  to  the  salivary  factor.  Numbers  48306  and  48569,  a' 
boy  and  a  girt  with  three  years  difference  in  age,  vary  hardly  at  aD, 
and  numbers  I906A  and  1905A,  both  boys  of  the  same  age,  give  very 
different  salivary  factors. 
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The  general  appearance  of  ail  the  subjects  was  that  of  ordinary, 
normal  boys  and  girls.  Slovenly  appearance  was  not  displayed  more 
frequently  in  one  sort  of  a  case  than  in  the  other.  Carious  mouths  were 
found  in  both  overdeveloped  and  underdeveloped  as  well  as  in  normal 
children.  Age,  sex  and  condition  of  the  mouth  had  no  connection 
with  the  nervous  embarrassment  of  the  patient  or  the  resulting  salivary 
factor. 

Table  6  gives  examples  of  the  inconstancy  of  salivary  factors  with 
regard  to  general  appearance. 
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The  first  two  cases  cited  were  unusually  attractive,  healthy,  whole- 
some looking  girls,  but  they  had  atrociously  bad  teeth.  Each  girl 
had  six  sound  teeth  in  her  head.  Number  8362,  who  also  had  very 
poor  teeth  was  a  sickly  undernourished  little  fellow  who  displayed 
great  embarrassment.  Of  the  same  general  nervous  appearance 
was  48148,  but  in  this  instance  she  had  a  perfect  set  of  teeth.  The 
two  with  factors  above  80  were  normal  appearing,  with  no  distino- 
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tive  characteristic  except  that  one  had  excellent  and  the  other  poor 
teeth. 

AJ]  nationalities  were  represented  in  our  cases.  Irish  children 
abounded,  with  Jewish  and  French  as  close  seconds.  There  was  one 
colored  girl  with  an  immune  mouth.  These  nationalities' were  placed 
in  both  immune  and  carious  tables. 

A  glance  at  any  of  the  tables  displays  the  fact  that  care  of  the  teeth 
played  no  part  in  either  the  dental  condition  or  the  salivary  factor. 
There  was  sometimes  doubt  with  both  immune  and  carious  cases  as  to 
the  veracity  of  their  acknowledgment  of  care. 

Every  sample  of  saliva  was  collected  at  least  two  hours  after  a  meal. 
The  eharaiHer  varied  considerably,  but  not  consistently.  Table  7 
shows  this.  The  activated  saliva  of  every  patient  was  darker  colored, 
less  viscid  and  secreted  more  rapidly  than  the  resting  saliva. 
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SUUMART 

From  observations  made  on  these  cases,  it  would  appear  that  the 
saliva  of  persons  with  teeth  immune  to  caries  varies,  as  does  also 
the  saliva  of  persons  with  carious  teeth;  that  saliva  may  neutralize 
substances  taken  into  the  mouth  and  that  the  average  immune  mouth 
has  the  greater  power  of  neutralization;  but  the  ratio  of  resting  and 
activated  saliva  in  immune  mouths  does  not  vary  enough  from  that 
of  carious  mouths  to  prove  that  this  ratio  is  indicative  of  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  immunity  from  caries  in  any  individual. 

The  tables  compiled  do  not  show  consistently  that  as  the  difference 
between  the  total  neutralizing  powers  of  resting  and  activated  saliva 
diminishes,  liability  to  incidence  of  caries  increases. 

Since  the  average  ratio  or  "salivary  factor"  is  below  80  in  bothim- 
munc  and  carious  moul^hs,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
mark  in  the  relation  of  the  salivary  factor  and  dental  caries. 
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Furthermore,  no  constant  points  of  difference  can  be  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  differences  in  salivary  faetors  and  in  our  work  we  can 
find  no  Bubstantial  proof  to  verify  a  relationship  of  the  salivary  factor 
to  dental  caries. 
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The  object  of  the  experiment  of  which  only  the  beginning  is  here 
briefly  summarized,  is  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  difTerent  kinds  of  music 
ufMJD  the  heart  and  blood  pressure  in  individuals  who  are  known  to 
have  musical  talent  and  are  fond  of  music;  also  in  persons  who  are 
indifferent  and  have  no  fondness  for  music,  in  neurasthenics  and  in 
some  animals. 

The  cardiograms  were  recorded  with  the  Einthoven  string  galva- 
nometer, its  sensitivity  was  1  cm.  deflection  per  one  millivolt;  the  film 
speed  was  2.6  cm.  per  second.  The  time  marker  recorded  i  second,  and 
lead  2  was  adopted  for  comparison,  for  all  of  the  records. 

The  pulse  and  pressure  were  obtained  with  a  Tycos  and  a  modified 
form  of  Erlanger's  sphygmomanometer,  and  the  music  from  Victrola 
records. 

The  pieces  of  music  selected  were  first,  Tschaikowsky's  death  sym- 
phony, characterized  by  its  tragic  slow  minor  mgvements;  and  second, 
the  Toreador's  brilliant  description  of  the  bull  fight  from  Carmen;  and 
third,  the  National  Emblem,  a  stirring  rhythmical  march  by  Sousa. 
The  effects  of  other  pieces  of  music  had  been  tested  but  the  results 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  effects  of  those  pieces  that  were  familiar 
to  the  subjects,  were  influenced  also  by  associated  memory. 

The  data  from  subject  "A"  who  is  fond  of  music  and  whose  voice 
has  been  cultivated,  were  checked  up  with  those  of  two  other  subjects, 
but  his  being  most  complete  were  chosen  for  presentation. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  under  fairly  constant  subjective 
and  weather  conditions,  and  about  the  same  hours  of  the  day.  The 
cardiograms,  pulae  and  pressure  curves  were  secured  before  and  im- 
mediately after,  and  also  from  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  music  had 
ceased.  But  while  hstening  to  the  music,  only  the  cardiograms  were 
taken  because  it  seemed  that  the  latter  were  affected  by  the  manipula- 
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tions  necessary  to  secure  blood  pressure  records.  More  experiments 
are  needed  before  it  is  possible  to  state  how  long  the  after  effects  of  the 
music  persist,  and  also  to  ascertain  if  different  kinds  of  quality  or  timbre 
may  have  different  effects.  The  same  piece  of  music  if  sung  or  played 
by  the  orchestra  or  piano  or  violin  might  have  a  different  influence. 
For  control  data,  the  subjects'  cardiograms,  pulse  and  pressure  were 
obtained,  without  the  influence  of  music,  at  different  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  forenoon  being  the  time  during  which  the  teste  were  all  made. 
It  was  found  that  ordinarily  the  pulse  rate  and  pressure  vary  somewhat 
during  the  forenoon  as  shown  in  table  1. 

The  fact  that  the  pulse  rate  decreases  and  the  pulse  pressure  increases 
as  the  morning  advances  must  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  the  after  effects  of  music. 

From  a  study  of  the  table,  we  learn  that  while  listening  to  the  sym- 


TABLE 1 

Mean  results  of  lite  tnorning  vi 
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phony,  the  average  eftect  is  a  slight  decrease  if  any  of  the  "P.  P."  wave, 
and  therefore  a  relatively  slight  increase  in  the  pulse  rate,  and  also  that 
the  amplitude  or  E.  M.  F.  of  the  "R",wave  is  increased.  We  find 
also,  that  from  two  to  ten  minutes  after  the  music  has  ceased,  the 
pulse  rate  and  the  E.  M.  F.  have  increased  considerably,  but  the 
systolic  and  pulse  pressure  have  fallen. 

(Consequently  the  minor  tones  of  Uie  symphony  records  caused  an 
increase  in  cardiac  activity  and  action  current,  but  a  fall  in  blood 
pressure.  The  increased  pulse  rate  and  decreased  blood  pressure  are 
probably  the  result  of  psychic  or  reflex  inhibition  of  the  vagus  nerve  and 
vasomotor  center.  The  shortening  of  the  "P.  P."  wave  ia  mainly  due 
to  the  decrease  of  the  "T.  P."  wave,  or  pause,  of  the  cardiac  cycle. 

Toreador's  stirring  song  produced  a  different  picture  of  cardiograms, 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  table  2.  We  find  that  the  pulse  rate  was 
accelerated  and  the  E.  M.  F.  or  amplitude  of  "R"  wave  became  less  as 
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soon  ae  the  song  was  heard.  ThiB  is  graphically  shown  in  the  decrease 
of  the  "P.  P."  and  "T.  P."  phases,  and  height  of  the  "R"  wave  in 
cardiograms  obtained  while  listening  to  the  song.  The  after  effect 
was  increased  systolic  and  pulse  pressure  and  pulse  rate,  but  decreased 
action  current.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  kind  of  music  had  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  circulation  by  increasing  the  blood  pressure 
and  pulse  rate  while  lessening  the  action  current  of  the  ventricular  con- 
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37 
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0.65 

0.57 
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70 

36 

75 

0.80 

0.60 
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42 

11.50 

During 

70 

0.90 

0.62 

44 

11.57 

During 

71 

0,85 

0.63 

1 

45 

12.00 

After 

112 

66 

56 

75 

0.84 

0.70 

}Dd.    Time  i  second.    Lead  2.0 


traction.    This  change  may  be  due  to  reflex  action  of  the  accelerator 
nerve  or  possibly  inhibition  of  the  vagus. 

The  effect  of  the  inspiring  rhythmical  tones  of  the  National  Emblem, 
as  seen  from  table  2,  was  a  slower  pulse  rate,  a  longer  pause  or  "T.  P." 
wave,  and  an  increase  of  not  only  the  systolic  and  pulse  pressure  but 
also  the  action  current  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  It  seems  that 
this  music  had  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  vagus,  and  that  this  as 
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well  as  other  kinds  of  music  may  have  an  influence  on  the  syst^n  in 
other  respects.  It  very  likely  affects  digestion,  secretion,  miude  tone, 
and  respiration.  But  many  more  experiments  are  needed  before  def- 
inite conclusions  can  be  drawn.  A  survey  of  the  preliminary  results 
obtained  with  the  three  classes  of  music  indicates  that  in  the  subjects 
experimented  on,  the  minor  tones  of  music  increased  the  pulse  rate  and 
action  current  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  and  lowered  the  systolic 
and  diastolic  pressures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stirring  notes  of 
Toreador's  song,  and  also  those  of  the  rhythmical  march,  increased  the 
systolic  and  pulse  pressure,  but  the  former  also  increased  the  pulse  rate, 
with  decreased  diastolic  pressure  and  action  current,  while  the  march 
slowed  the  cardiac  cycle  and  increased  its  action  currents.  It  is  possible 
that  a  careful  selection  of  music  may  be  a  beneficial  aid  in  the  treatment 
of  nervous  disturbances. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  RENAL  ACTIVITY 

IV.  Regulation  of  Urea  Excretign  by  Adrenalin 
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The  general  conditions  we  have  already  outlined  (1)  were  observed. 
No  food  or  water  was  given  for  about  seventeen  hours  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  which  lasted  for  five  hours  and  began 
about  9  a.m.  During  this  time  four  collections  of  urine  and  of  blood 
were  made.  No  urea  was  given,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  conditions 
uniform  with  those  in  other  experiments  tlje  stomach  tube  was  passed 
just  before  the  bladder  was  first  washed  out.  This  procedure  was  car- 
ried through  on  a  group  of  twenty-eight  rabbits.  The  experiments  were 
chen  repeated  on  the  same  animals  under  the  same  conditions  except 
that  0.25  cc.  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  l-in-lOOO  Adrenalin  Chloride  was 
injected  subcutaneously  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  five  hours 
of  observation.  The  average  rates  of  excretion,  blood  urea  concentra- 
tions and  ratios  for  each  of  the  four  periods  of  the  experiment  without 
and  with  adrenalin,  are  given  in  table  1  and  charted  in  figure  1.  The 
details  for  the  individual  animals  will  be  found  in  table  6  at  the  end  of 
the  paper. 

The  five  subcutaneous  injections  of  0.25  cc.  of  1-in-lOOO  adrenal  solu- 
tion increase  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  and  at  the  same  time  decrease 
the  blood  urea  concentration.  There  is,  consequently,  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  between  the  urea  content  of  the  urine  and  of  the 
blood.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  the  blood  urea  concen- 
tration is  a  circumstance  which  in  itself  should  have  tended  to  lower 
rather  than  raise  the  ratio  (2). 
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Reference  to  table  6  will  show  that  there  is  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  individual  animals  react  to  adrenalin. 
If  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  control  experiments  without 
adrenalin  given  in  the  preceding  paper  of  this  series,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  some  cases  the  increase  in  the  ratio  is  very  marked,'  while  in 
others  it  is  only  slight.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  there  are  occasional 
instances  in  which,  in  one  period  or  another,  the  ratio  is  greater  without 
than  with  adrenalin.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  deteriuine  whether 
the  actual  differences  noted  between  the  average  ratios  without  and 
with  adrenalin  might  not  be  due  to  chance.  If  both  sets  of  experiments 
were  to  be  repeated  many  times  a  series  of  averages  would  Be  obtained 
which  would  differ  somewhat  from  those  we  obtained.  It  might  be 
found  then  that  we  had  chanced  to  get  an  unusually  low  average  with- 
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TABLE  1 
a  group  of  tS  rabbiU  mthovt  and  inith  0.$Bcc.  mlrenoltn 


WITB 

WTT>O.UCC.  ASH 

nun 

AOTOlt 

"F«.B*- 

BKTWUM 

riBIOD 

uiin* 

blood 

Ratio: 

s 

UrtaiD 

■fa" 

Rutio: 

mvH. 

mtm- 

■•r"- 

•vm. 

I 

56 

68 

0.71 

56 

52 

1.04 

+0.33 

-0.69 

II 

84 

67 

1.17 

88 

61 

l'.86 

+0.69 

-=0,12 

III 

M 

71 

1.27 

106 

52 

2.21 

+0.94 

-=0.16 

IV 

98 

72 

1.40 

106 

46 

2. 52 

+  1.12 

-=0.18 

out  adrenalin  and  an  unusually  high  average  with  adrenalin,  so  that 
the  difference  we  found  was  atypical  and  misleading.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  calculate  from  our  data  the  "probable  error"  of  each  aver- 
age and  from  this  to  obtain  the  "probable  difference  between  the  aver- 
ages." These  are  given  for  each  period  in  table  1.  They  indicate  the 
value  of  the  difference  which  would  include  half  of  all  the  differences 
between  the  averages  without  and  with  adrenalin  which  would  be  en- 
countered if  the  experiments  were  repeated  many  times.  It  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  probable  differences  are  much  smaller  than  the 
actual  differences,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  latter  are  due  to 
chance.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  period  averages,  reference  to  Daven- 
port's tables  (3)  shows  that  there  is  only  one  chance  in  over  one  hundred 
thousand  that  accidental  variation  could  bring  about  such  a  difference 
as  actually  occurred.     But  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
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tion  the  fact  that  in  all  four  periods  the  difference  is  in  the  direction  of 
an,  increased  average  after  adrenalin.  This  fact  so  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  accounting  for  the  actual  differences  on  the  basis  of  chance  that 
it  becomes  inappreciable.  There  can  then  be  no  question  but  that  the 
rise  in  the  plane  of  renal  efficiency  illustrated  in  the  h^her  level  of  the 
ratio  curve  after  adrenalin  administration  is  a  specific  effect  of  the 
adrenalin  itself. 

The  effect  of  adrenalin  varies  with  the  quantity  injected.     In  figure 
2  and  figure  3  the  averages  of  small  groups  are  charted  without  and 
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1.19 
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1.26 
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2.02 

TABLES 
Comparison  of  a  group  of  7  roiWt*  tinthovt  and  tcilh  O.OBtB  ec.  adrenalin 
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Ratio: 
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II 
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1.18 

36 

41 

0.84 

III 

92 

84 

1.45 

59 

44 

1.40 

IV 

102 

67 

1.56 

66 

42 

1.66 

with  doses  of  0.125  cc.  and  0.0625  cc.  of  1-in-lOOO  adrenalin.  The  effect 
of  tiie  adrenalin  does  not  become  apparent  until  the  fourth  period.  The 
d^ree  of  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  kidney,  therefore,  decreases  as 
the  amount  of  adrenalin  injected  is  decreased. 

An  interesting  result  was  obtained  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
adrenalin.  The  effect  of  0.5  cc.  on  a  group  of  rabbits  is  shown  in  figure 
4.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  ratio  is  tess  than  after  0.26 
cc.     The  averages  of  three  rabbits  which   were  given   1   cc.   at  the 
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begmmngof  the  first  hour  and  0.5  cc.  at  each  of  the  foursucceeding  houia 
are  charted  in  figure  5.  Here  adrenalin  produces  an  effect  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  that  obtained  with  smaller  doses.  The  decrease 
in  the  ratio  is  so  pronounced  that  it  would  seem  likely  that  it  represents 
^e  renal  reaction  to  the  generahzed  toxic  effect  described  by  Elliott  (4) 
aa  following  large  amounts  of  adrenahn. 
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TABLG  t 
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0.41 
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48 

1.40 

49 

93 

0.58 

IV 

96 

£0 

1.93 

64 

95 

0.60 

Although  the  question  as  to  the  exact  quantities  of  adrenalin  effective 
in  regulating  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  could  be  accurately  decided  only 
by  slow  long-continued  intravenous  injections,  our  results  at  least  indi- 
cate that  a  gradation  of  renal  stimulation  is  produced  by  increasing 
doses,  that  there  is  an  optimal  quantity  which  leads  to  a  great  increase 
in  kidney  action  and  that  amounts  above  this  optimum  have  less  effect 
until,  with  relatively  large  quantities,  an  actual  depression  of  kidney 
function  results. 
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DISCUSSION 


We  have  Bbown  that  the  injection  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
certain  amounts  of  adrenaUu  is  followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  - 
activity  of  the  kidney  in  the  excretion  of  urea.  This  fact  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  adrenin  produced  by  the  suprarenal  glands 
within  the  body  may  not  be  one  of  those  unknown  factors  iq  the  regu- 
lation of  renal  fimction  whose  mode  of  action  was  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper  of  this  series.  To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  re- 
cent literature  on  adrenin  this  possibility  may  at  first  sight  seem  remote. 
The  work,  especially,  of  Stewart  and  Rogoff  has  failed  to  confirm  the 
vahdity  of  theories  under  which  certain  physiological  phenomena  were 
related  to  variations  in  the  rate  of  adrenin  secretion.  And  it  will  be 
objected  that  we  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  any  adrenin  in  the 
blood  as  it  reaches  the  kidney,  since  sensitive  involuntary  muscle  test- 
objects  fail  to  show  its  presence  in  blood  from  the  jugular  vein  (5), 
Nevertheless,  we  hold  that  it  would  be  premature  to  assume  that  adre- 
nin produced  within  the  body  may  not  play  a  part  in  the  r^ifulation  of 
renal  function.  For  apart  from  the  possible  route  by  which  adrenin 
may  reach  the  kidney  directly,  (6)  there  is,  as  we  shall  show,  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  secretory  activity  of  the  kidney  may  be  influenced  by 
unounts  of  adrenin  much  smaller  than  those  required  to  alter  the  action 
of  involuntary  muscle  fibers.  This  question  of  the  relation  between 
adrenin  and  renal  function  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  later  paper. 

So  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effect  of  adrenalin  on  muscu- 
lar action  that  it  is  natural  at  first  to  suppose  that  its  stimulating  effect 
on  the  kidney  is  secondary  to  changes  induced  in  the  circulatory  condi- 
tions within  the  organ.  But  the  evidence  as  to  the  action  of  adrenalin 
on  the  renal  vessels  goes  to  show  that  it  decreases  the  rate  of  flow  of 
blood  through  the  kidney.  Hoskins  and  Gunning  (7)  have  recently 
investigated  the  effect  of  the  intravenous  injection  of  both  depressor 
and  pressor  doses.  In  every  one  of  seventeen  experiments  they  found 
the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  from  the  cut  renal  vein  to  be  diminished.  There 
would  thus  be  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  vascular  and  secretory 
effect  of  adrenalin,  if  there  were  reason  to  beheve  that  adrenalin  given 
subcutaneously,  as  in  our  experiments,  had  any  effect  on  the  renal 
artery.  There  is,  however,  no  such  reason.  When  given  subcuta- 
neously the  rate  at  which  adrenalin  gains  entrance  to  the  blood  stream 
is  very  slow  (4).  In  the  rabbit  Biedl  (8)  was  not  able  to  obta  n  a  rise  of 
blood  pressure  with  any  dose  given  subcutaneoualy.     Bilberfeld   (9) 
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found  no  effect  on  the  blood  pressure  of  rabbits  after  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  2  to  5  mgm.  of  adrenalin.  These  are  enormous  quantities 
as  compared  with  those  which  have  a  marked  effect  on  blood  pressure 
when  given  intravenously.  Yet  though  the  rate  of  absorption  of  adren- 
alin from  the  tissues  is  so  slow  that  at  any  one  time  there  is  apparently 
never  a  sufficient  concentration  in  the  blood  to  produce  arterial  effects, 
we  do  know,  from  the  occurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  glycosuria, 
that  some  adrenalin  reaches  the  blood  stream.  Certain  adrenalin  ef- 
fects may  thus  result  from  quantities  of  a  different  order  of  magnitude 
from  those  required  to  produce  circulatory  effects.  Further  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  if  it  were  found  that  a  greater  amount  of  blood 
passed  through  the  kidney  during  the  period  in  which  a  hypersecretion 
of  urea  occurs  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  adrenalin,  it  would 
still  remain  to  be  proved  that  the  circulatory  changes  were  the  cause 
and  not  the  result  of  the  increased  renal  activity.  For  these  reasons 
we  think  it  highly  improbable  that  the  augmenting  action  of  adrenalin 
on  the  secretion  of  urea  in  our  experiments  is  the  result  of  an  adrenalin 
action  on  the  blood  supply  of  the  kidney. 

Does  adrenalin  then  act  as  a  direct  stimulant  to  the  urea  secreting 
components  of  the  kidney  cells?  All  analogy  is  against  such  a  view. 
Adrenalin,  for  instance,  does  not  act  on  the  contractile  elements  of 
muscle  cells  but  on  the  myo-neural  junction, — the  receptive  substance 
of  Langley  (10) — Elbott's  generalization  (4)  still  stands  that  any  tissue 
or  organ  responding  to  adrenalin  is  under  the  control  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  though  the  converse  that  all  organs  innervated  from 
the  sympathetic  are  sensitive  to  adrenalin  is  not  invariably  true.  But 
thoi^h  the  kidney  is  richly  supplied  with  sympathetic  nerves  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  they  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  secretory 
activity  of  the  kidney,  because  it  has  always  been  possible  to  ascribe 
the  secretory  changes  which  follow  their  stimulation  to  the  concomitant 
circulatory  alterations  which  this  procedure  also  induces.  And  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  accept,  almost  as  a  proved  fact,  the  concei>- 
tion  that  the  kidney  is  not  regulated  through  the  nervous  system  ex- 
cept in  an  indirect  manner  through  its  blood  supply.  But  it  is  note- 
worthy that  there  is  conclusive  anatomical  evidence  which  runs  counter 
to  this  view.  All  nerve  fibers  do  not  end  in  the  blood  vessels.  The 
glomeruli  and  tubules  are  surrounded  by  a  quite  separate  and  distinct 
plexus  of  nerve  fibers,  which  end  upon  or  between  the  renal  cells.  This 
was  first  discovered  by  Berkley  (11)  in  1893  and  it  has  since  been  re- 
peatedly confirmed,  most  recently  by  Smirnow  (13)  and  by  Renner 
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(14).  We,  therefore,  believe  that  adrenalin  influences  the  secretory- 
activity  of  the  kidney  cells  through  the  medium  of  something  in  the 
termination  of  sympathetic  nerve  fibers  analogous  to  the  receptive  sub- 
stance in  the  end-plates  of  muscle  fibers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  adrenalin  (Parke,  Davis  &  Co.)  is 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  urea  excreting  activity  of  the  rabbit's 
kidney.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  adrenalin  which  produces  the 
greatest  increase  in  function.  Smaller  amounts  have  less  and  less  ef- 
fect until  there  is  no  change  from  the  normal.  With  larger  amounts 
the  augmenting  effect  on  secretion  also  becomes  less  until,  with  rela- 
tively large  doses,  the  reverse  effect  of  a  decrease  in  function  is  found. 
Except  with  these  large  amounts  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  is  more 
rapid  than  in  animals  not  given  adrenaUn,  in  spite  of  a  lowering  of  the 
blood  urea  concentration. 
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There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  pituitary  gland  oontainB 
any  substance  which  alters  the  activity  of  the  kidney.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  gland  is  involved,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  urine  is  found  to  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  also  known  that 
the  volume  of  urine  is  increased  by  intravenous  injection  of  pituitary 
extract,  and  is  decreased  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  same  extract. 
But  though  these  facts  are  probably  correctly  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion that  some  substance  in  the  pituitary  gland  altera  the  activity  of  the 
kidney  in  the  excretion  of  water,  they  may  also  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hjrpothesis  that  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  water  excreted  are 
the  passive  results  of  concomitant  changes  in  the  amount  of  water 
available  for  excretion.  On  this  view  the  active  principle  in  the  pitui- 
tary extract  might  be  a  regulator  of  the  amounts  of  water  held  or  liber- 
ated by  the  tissues  in  general,  rather  than  a  factor  controlling  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  kidney  cells  to  abstract  water  from  the  blood.  A  true 
r^^ulation  of  the  water  excreting  function  of  the  kidneys  would  be  proved 
only  if  it  were  shown  that  the  excretion  of  water  was  changed  by  pitui- 
tary extract  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  as  a  result  of 
simultaneous  alterations  in  the  quantity  of  free  water  in  the  blood. 
Since  there  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  measure  that  fraction  of  the 
total  water  content  of  the  blood  which  is  "free,"  the  question  aa  to  which 
of  these  two  explanations  is  correct  cannot  at  present  be  decided. 

But  there  is  no  difficulty  of  this  sort  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
changes  in  urea  excretion.  There  is  no  "bound"  urea  in  the  blood. 
AU  is  immediately  available  for  excretion.  And  if  wefind  that  the 
administration  of  pituitary  gland  extract  leads  to  any  significant  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
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basis  of  a  change  in  the  urea  concentration  of  the  blood,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  activity  of  the  kidney  itself  which  has  been  altered. 

The  substance  in  pituitary  extracts  which  induces  the  changes  in  the 
volume  of  urine  wehave  referred  to  is  present  in  the  Pituitrin  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  This  extract  also  causes  those  changes  in  blood  pressure 
and  in  the  contractions  of  surviving  segments  of  intestine  which  are 
produced  by  extracts  of  the  pars  intermedia  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  same  methods  were  used  as  in  the  work  on  adrenalin.  The  pitui- 
trin was  given  every  hour  by  subcutaneous  injection  to  a  group  of  rab- 
bits, and  the  average  results  compared  with  the  averages  obtained  from 
the  same  group  of  animals  under  the  same  conditions  when  no  pituitrin 
was  given. 

The  averages  from  a  group  of  nine  rabbits  without  and  with  0.25  cc. 
of  pituitrin  are  given  in  table  1  and  charted  in  figure  1.  The  details 
are  given  in  table  6  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 


Comparison  of  oneTaget  fro 


TABLE  1 

a  group  o}  9  rabbUs  mthout  and  with  O.tScc,  piliiilrin 


w™.ou,«,r™,; 

wrm  0»  oa  piruirmuf 

Urminl 
bour-i  urine 

UiwinlDO 
«.  blood 

R.tic: 

UrMinl 
hour'.urin> 

Um  ill  100 
M>.  of  blood 

Ratio: 

I 
II 
III 

IV 

70 
08 
108 
120 

82 

82 
81 
85 

0.79 

l.ll 

1.24 
1.44 

20 
35 
27 
33 

66 
68 
73 

77 

0.35 
0.52 
0.38 

o.« 

Pituitrin  decreases  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  although  ui  increase  in 
r&te  would  be  expected  since  the  blood  urea  concentration  is  higher 
than  in  the  control  experiments.  The  combination  of  a  low  rate  of 
excretion  with  a  high  blood  concentration  results  in  a  pronounced  low- 
ering of  the  ratio  between  the  urea  content  of  the  urine  and  of  the 
blood. 

This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  effect  of  adrenalin,  which  increases 
the  rate  of  urea  excretion  in  spite  of  a  reduction  in  the  blood  urea 
concentration.  It  seems  probable  that  in  both  cases  the  change  in  the 
level  of  the  blood  urea  concentration  is  the  result  of  the  altered  rate  of 
urea  excretion.  Both  adrenahn  and  pituitrin  would  have  changed  the 
rate  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  actually  did  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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this  secondary  effect.  The  hyperactive  kidney  lowers  the  blood  con- 
centration and  thus  automatically  diminishes  one  impoi'tant  stimulus  to 
its  activity,  while  a  kidney  whose  function  is  depressed  will,  by  its  own 
inaction,  more  and  more  increase  a  factor  which  tends  to  awake  it  to 
renewed  activity.  The  influence  of  those  factors  other  than  blood 
urea  concentration  which  we  have  grouped  imder  the  term  unknown, 
may  thus  be  expected  to  be  self  limited  and  evanescent,  since  a  state 
of  excess  of  renal  activity  or  of  inactivity  carries  in  iteelf  the  promise 
of  its  termination.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  we  should  have 
found  that  deviations  from  the  average  reaction  to  any  given  level  of 
blood  m«a  concentration  are  temporary  phenomena  observable  only 
over  short  time  periods. 

The  remaining  charts  (figs.  2  to  5)  show  the  effect  of  decreasing 
amounts  of  pituitrin.  A  few  experiments  were  alsccarried  out  with 
lai^er  and  smaller  doses.  Amounts  as  high  as  2  cc.  gave  results  very 
similar  to  those  obtained  with  0.25  cc,  and  quantities  between  0.005 
cc.  and  0.00001  cc.  gave  no  certain  result.  We  wished  to  see  whether 
with  very  large  or  very  small  amounts  there  might  not  be  a  reversal  of 
the  usual  effect  such  as  was  noted  with  adrenalin  when  lai^e  doses 
were  given,  but  we  did  not  multiply  such  experiments  and  they  were 
discontinued  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to  conclude  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  certainty  that  pituitrin  in  all  effective  doses  depressed  the  activity 
of  the  kidney.  That  a  certain  relatiftn  exists  between  the  degree  of 
depression  and  the  amoimt  of  pituitrin  given,  is  apparent  from  the 
charts. 

TABLE  1 

Compariaon  of  averaget from  a  gTOupof6TabbiUunlhoutandtpilhO.ItBee.pituilrin 


w.™..,.^™» 

wmio.m«.™^» 

UrMin  1 
houi-*  uriD< 

"»"*.^jr 

lUtio: 

&'^, 

^^,S.iS 

lUtio: 

II 
III 

IV 

63 

77 
83 
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68 
99 
59 
75 

0.75 
1.06 
1.13 
1.52 

30 
66 
42 
46 

65 
£4 
66 

m 

0.56 
1.02 
0.73 
0.77 
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TABLE  a 

/  8  rabbitB  without  and  milh  0Mt5  ec.  pituxtrin 


wr 

raOUT  PITUITI 
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^"b'tocrf' 

Ratio; 

hour'a  urine 

«.  of  bkod 

lUtio: 

I 

53 

68 

0.74 

34 

57 

0.46 

11 

77 

69 

1.05 

62 

55 

0.90 

III 

83 

69 

1.18 

46 

58 

0.63 

IV 

98 

72 

1.44 

27 

62 

0.4S 

TABLE  4 
Compariton oftwerofietfTom  agroap oj  18 rabbitt unthout  and wilh Q.OMS cc.  pituitrin 
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«« 
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0.0U  ™.  PIT 

™» 

Una  in  1 
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™bS«d 
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REGULATION    OF  RENAL   ACTIVITY 

TABLE  t 
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DISCUSSION 

We  have  shown  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pituitrin  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  marked  depression  of  the  activity  of  the  Icidney  in  the 
excretion  of  urea. 

There  is  no  more  ground  for  the  supposition  that  this  depressing  ac- 
tion of  pituitrin  is  the  result  of  circulatory  changes  in  the  kidney  than 
there  is  for  ascribing  the  accelerating  action  of  adrenalin  to  alterations 
in  renal  blood  supply.  What  we  know  of  the  effect  of  these  sub- 
stances on  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  any 
such  hypothesis.  Pituitrin  given  intravenously  increases  the  volume  of 
the  kidney  and  causes  diuresis  (1).     Adrenalin  given  intravenously  de- 
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creases  the  volume  of  the  kidney  and  stops  the  flow  of  urine  (1).  Oiit- 
Bide  the  body  pituitrio  dilates  the  renal  artery  while  adrenalin  constricts 
it  (2).  If  they  have  any  such  influence  on  the  renal  vessels  when  given 
subcutaneously  one  would  expect  the  circumstances  to  counteract, 
rather  than  to  cause  the  changes  in  kidney  activity  which  we  have  shown 
they  produce.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  pituitrin  absorbed  from  the  tissues  has  any  vascular  effects  at  all. 
Taukow  (3)  found  that  in  rabbits,  the  subcutaneous  injectioa  of  as 
much  as  5  cc.  of  the  extract  we  used  did  not  alter  the  blood  pressure. 
Yet  one-hundredth  part  of  this  amount  given  in  the  same  way  will 
markedly  reduce  the  urea  excreting  activity  of  the  rabbit's  kidneys. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  adrenalin,  there  seems  reason  to  distinguish 
between  the  effect  on  the  action  of  involuntary  muscle  and  on  the 
secretory  action  of  the  kidney,  in  the  sense  that  very  much  smaller 
concentrations  are  more  effective  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

CONCLUSION 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  pituitrin  (Parke,  Davis  &  Co.)  is  fol- 
lowed in  -all  effective  amounts  by  a  decrease  in  the  urea  excreting  ac- 
tivity of  the  rabbit's  kidney.  The  rate  of  urea  excretion  is  slower  than 
in  animals  not  given  pituitrin,  although  the  blood  urea  concentration 
is  higher. 
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It  is  well  known  that  thyroid  feeding  increases  oxidations,  and  the 
results  herein  described  are  a  sort  of  by-product  of  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  thyroid  could  in  any  way  be  connected  with  catalase.  Rat  ^ 
carcinoma  was  chosen  for  the  reason  that  it  is  rich  in  catalase,  and  it 
was  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  showing  some  connection 
between  the  thyroid  and  catalase  that  might  account  for  the  oxidation 
processes  that  must  be  going  on  where  there  is  such  a  rapid  cell  division. 
In  seeking  for  a  control  it  was  observed  that  the  addition  of  small  quan- 
tities of  liver  very  markedly  increased  the  activity  of  the  catalase. " 
The  original  problem  was  therefore  dropped  for  the  time  being,  and  at- 
tention given  to  this  phenomenon. 

The  liver  and  the  leg  muscles  of  the  rat  were  used,  as  being  at  the  ^^ 
two  ends  of  the  scale  of  catalytic  activity;  the  liver  being  most  active 
and  the  muscle  least  so,  if  we  except  the  brain.    The  animals  were 
killed  and  immediately  perfused  with  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of 
m/6  concentration  and  made  up  with  tap  water.    A  cannula  was  in- 
troduced into  the  aorta  and  the  solution  allowed  to  run  until  the  fluid 
coming  from  the  jugular  vein  was  clear.     Incisions  into  the  liver  showed  "^ 
it  to  be  free  from  blood.     The  liver  and  muscles  were  then  removed, 
passed  through  a  meat  grinder  and  the  pulpy  mass  thus  obtained  was  - 
used  in  weighed  quantities. 

Commercial  hydrogen  peroxide  was  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  ^ 
distilled  water,  making  a  1.5  per  cent  solution  of  HiOi.  It'was  used 
both  neutralized  and  unneutralized.  The  oxygen  was  collected  in  a 
burette  over  water  in  the  usual  way,  the  amount  given  ofFin  ten  minutes 
being  taken  as  the  standard.  As  some  of  the  work  was  done  at  noon 
and  some  at  night,  there  was  a  variation  of  several  degrees  in  the  tem- 
perature and  therefore  the  gas  volumes  are  all  reduced  to  0°  and  760 
nmi.  Hg,  the  fractions  being  disregarded.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
50  cc.  of  the  peroxide  solution  were  used. 
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The  acceleration  of  the  catalase  activity  of  muscle  by  adding  a  small 
amount  of  liver  is  shown  by  the  following: 

1  gram  of  muacle  liberated  24  cc.  of  oxygen. 

1  gram  of  liver  liberated  156  cc.  of  oxygen. 

0.9  gram  of  muacle  +  O.I  gram  of  liver,  gave  126  cc.  of  oxygen. 

0.9S  gram  of  muscle  +  0.02  gram  of  liver,  gave  58  cc.  of  oxygen. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  as  the  liver  contains  so  much  more 
catalase,  we  are  dealing  here  simply  with  an  increase  of  the  active 
mass;  0.98  gram  of  muscle  plus  0.02  gram  of  liver  represents  about  1.05 
grams  of  muscle.  This  slight  increase  in  amount  could  hardly  cause 
an  increase  of  140  per  cent  in  activity. 

To  make  certain  of  this  point,  the  following  combination  was  made: 

1  gram  of  miucle  gave  50  cc.  of  oxygen. 
1  gram  of  liver  gave  244  cc.>  of  oxygen. 
O.S  gram  of  muacle  +  O.I  gram  of  liver  gave  250  cc.  of  oxygen. 

Assuming  the  amount  of  catalase  in  the  liver  to  be  five  times  greater 
than  in  muscle,  the  above  combination  of  muscle  and  liver  representa 
1  gram  muscle;  yet  the  amount  of  oxygen  given  off  is  that  of  the  liver 
rather  than  of  the  muscle. 

0.5  gram  of  muscle  gave  23  cc.  of  oxygen. 
O.I  gram  of  liver  gave  41  cc.  of  oxygen. 

The  simi  of  these,  64  cc,  is  far  below  that  for  the  same  quantities  when 
used  in  combination. 

The  following  was  then  tried,  assuming  the  liver  to  contain  ten 
times  as  much  catalase  as  the  muscle : 

0.5  gram  of  muacle  +  0.02  gram  of  liver  gave  210  cc.  of  oxygen. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  other  tissues  of  the  same  animal  were 
used  as  controls.     For  instance,  in  experiment  7,  rat, 

1  gram  &f  muacle  gave  38  cc.  of  oxygen. 

1  gram  of  liver  gave  203  cc.  of  oxygen. 

0.9  gram  of  muscle  +  0.1  of  liver  gave  200  cc.  of  oxygen. 

0.9  gram  of  muscle  +  O.I  gram  of  blood  clot  gave  158  cc.  of  oxygen. 

0.9  gram  of  muscle  +  0;i  gram  of  thyroid  gave  44  cc.  of  oxygen. 

0.9  gram  of  muscle  +  0,1  gram  ot  spleen  gave  51  cc.  of  oxygen. 

0.9  gram  of  muscle  +  0.1  gram  of  kidney  gave  84  cc.  of  Qxygen. 

0.9  gram  of  muscle  +  0.1  gram  of  pancreas  gave  32  cc.  of  oxygen.  ^ 

0.9  gram  of  muscle  +  O.I  gram  of  testes  gave  29  cc.  of  oxygen. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  smajj  amount  of  acceleration  with  all 
but  the  pancreas  and  testes,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  retardation. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  spleen  and  kidney,  they 
were  not  entirely  free  from  blood.  It  is  rather  difGcult,  in  perfusing 
the  raitire  animal,  to  rid  these  organs  of  all  blood.  Aside  from  this  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  liver  has  an  accelerating  effect  far  iB  excess  of 
the  other  organs^  and  that  the  blood  comes  next  in  efficiency. 

These  experiments  were  done  with  acid  HiOi.  They  were  repeated  . 
with  freshly  neutralized  HiOi  with  the  same  results,  the  difference  being 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  figures.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  whereas 
the  liver  acted  much  more  energetically  in  the  neutral  peroxide,  the 
muscle  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  reaction ;  it  acted  as  well  in  the 
acid  as  in  the  neutral  peroxide. 

These  are  the  facts.  The  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  not  so 
clear.  Some  years  ago  Battelli  and  Stem  (!)  claimed  to  have  obtained 
a  substance,  philocatalase,  which  had  the  property  not  only  of  antag- 
onizing anticatalase  butalsoof  regenerating  the  catalase.  They  also  de- 
scribe an  "activator"  of  the  philocatalase.  DeWaele  and  Vandevelde 
(2)  throw  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  anticatalase,  and  therefore  upon 
the  existence  of  philocatalase  and  its  activator.  Loevenhart  (3)  ob- 
served an  acceleration  when  pancreas  and  liver,  and  muscle  and  liver 
were  combined,  but  he  regarded  it  as  an  activation  of  the  liver  by  the 
pancreas  and  muscle  and  thinks  it  due  to  a  neutralization  of  the  acid  by 
some  substance  contained  in  these  tissues.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  in  the  present  observations  it  was  noted  that  liver  was  retarded] 
by  the  acid,  and  that  muscle  acted  equally  well  in  acid  or  neutral  perox- 
ide, but  when  they  were  added  together  there  was  a  more  marked' 
acceleration  in  the  neutral  peroxide.    As  an  example, 

0.5  gram  of  muscle  +  0.02  gram  of  liver,  acid  H|Oi,  gave  170  cc.  oxygen. 
0.6  gram  of  muscle  -{-  0.02  gram  of  liver,  Deutrol  HjOj  gave  240  cc.  oxygen. 

From  these  results  it  is  clear  that  there  is  something  in  the  liver  cata- 
lase that  does  not  exist  in  the  muscle,  or  that  liver  catalase  is  different 
from  muscle  catalase. 

In  a  preliminary  communication  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch 
of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine  at  its  January 
meeting,  it  .was  suggested  tentatively  that  the  liver  secreted  sn  acti-  [y 
vator  of  catalase,  possibly  in  the  nature  of  an  internal  secretion,  and  it 
m^ht  be  well  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  such  a  suggestion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  blood  is  nearly  as  effective  as  the  hver,  and  this  one  would  ^ 
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expect  if  we  are  dealing  with  an  internal  secretion.  Also  the  slight 
accelerating  effect  of  practically  all  the  organs  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  as  well  as  the  varying  catalytic  activity  of  the  different  tisauea. 
Burge  (4)  describes  an  increase  of  catalase  in  muscle  during  activity, 
and  this  might  be  due  as  well  to  an  increased  amount  of  an  accelerator 
carried  to'the  muscle  by  the  increased  blood  supply,  as  to  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  catalase.  So  far  as  I  know  his  estimations  were 
all  based  upon  the  catalase  activity  of  the  muscle  and  not  on  the  actual 
determination  of  the  amount  of  catalase  present.  Finally,  experiments 
now  in  progress  with  the  catalase  of  liver  obtained  by  the  method  of 
Battelli  and  Stem  (5),  seem  to  show  that  the  accelerating  property  dis- 
appears in  the  preparatioa  of  the  catalase.  Enough  work  along  this 
line  has  not  been  done,  however,  and  it  must  be  left  for  a  future  com- 
munication if  the  times,  so  sadly  out  of  joint,  will  permit. 


1.  In  both  acid  and  neutral  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  liver  to  muscle  increases  the  catalytic  activity  of  the 

2.  Blood  also  has  an  accelerating  effect  on  muscle  catalase,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  liver. 

3.  It  is  suggested  tentatively  that  this  accelerating  action  may  be  due 
to  an  internal  secretion,  and  the  reasons  for  such  a  suggestion  are  given. 

The  expenses  of  this  research  were  paid  for  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
the  research  fund  of  the  University  of  California. 
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The  observations  on  which  this  report  is  based  were  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Health 
and  financed  through  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor. 

The  series  of  papers  of  which  this  is  the  first  represents  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  factors  which  determine  effective  muscular  strength  in 
human  beings,  as  displayed  in  maximal  volitional  efforts.  The  appli- 
cation by  Weber  and  others  (1)  of  the  principle  of  absolute  muscular 
force  to  human  muscles  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  relative  strength  of 
isolated  human  muscles  in  comparison  with  similar  muscles  of  lower 
animals;  the  nimierous  investigations  with  the  ei^graph  (2)  throw 
much  hght  on  the  conditions  which  influence  muscular  endurance;  the 
hteratureof  physical  training  contains  many  data  relative  to  "strength 
testa"  applied  in  gymnasia  to  athletes,  and  in  a  few  cases  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  prescription  of  therapeutic  exercise  (3) ;  but  none 
of  these  has  given  rise  to  a  generalization  which  will  enable  us  to  fore- 
cast for  any  individual  his  probable  maximum  strength  and  to  analyze 
observed  departures  from  expectation.  Aside  from  the  familiar  fact 
that  strength  increases  with  exercise  we  have  had  hitherto  practically 
no  data  on  which  to  base  such  a  generalisation. 

Effective  muscular  strength,  by  which  is  meant  the  power  developed 
at  the  actual  points  where  strength  is  ordinarily  exerted,  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors.  The  muscles  work  for  the  most  part  in  groups, 
and  through  action  on  levers.  The  effective  strength,  for  example,  of 
the  calf  muscles  in  such  an  action  as  rising  on  the  toes  has  a  complex 
mechanical  basis,  in  comparison  with  the  absolute  muscular  force  of 
the  isolated  gastrocnemius.     Moreover,  in  exhibitions  of  voluntary 
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muBcle  power  the  mechanism  involved  is  a  neuro-muBCuIar  one,  in 
which  the  nervous  part  may  have  as  much  hand  in  determining  the 
degree  of  activity  as  the  purely  muscTilar.     Thus,  so  far  as  the  actual   ■ 
use  of  the  muscles  is  concerned,  effective  strength  rather  than  intrinsic 
muscle  power  is  of  significance. 

Source  of  the  material.  In  connection  with  the  development  and 
use  of  a  system  of  muscle-testing  intended  primarily  as  a  feature  of 
the  after-care  of  infantile  paralysis  (4) ,  a  large  series  of  observations 
of  normal  muscular  strength  was  obtained.  Part  of  the  tests  were 
made  in  the  Orthopedic  Department  of  the  Children's  Hc^pital,  Bos- 
ton.    Most  of  the  others  were  made  at  various  points  in  Vermont. 

The  muade  lest.  Detailed  jlescriptions  of  the  system  of  muscle- 
testing  are  given  elsewhere  (4),  (5).  For  the  present  purpose  only  the 
general  features  of  the  test  will  be  described.  The  value  obtained  for 
each  muscle-group  is  the  "breaking  strength."  By  this  is  meant  the 
tension  shown  on  a  spring-balance  at  the  instant  the  resistance  of  the 
contracted  muscle  is  overcome  by  a  pull  in  the  opposite  direction,  ex- 
erted through  the  balance.  Traction  is  afforded  by  a  shng  placed  at 
a  selected  point  on  the  part  in  which  the  muscle-group  has  Ob  insertion. 
Standard  positions  for  the  sling  and  for  the  regions  involved  are  used. 
These  are  so  selected  as  to  be  easily  located  and  to  afford  satisfactory 
mechanical  conditions.  Care  is  taken  throughout  that  all  purely 
physical  factors,  such  as  line  of  pull,  shall  be  kept  as  nearly  constant 
as  possible.  In  this  investigation  the  readings  were  taken  in  pounds 
and  the  attempt  was  made  to  read  to  the  nearest  half-pound.  Testa 
on  eleven  muscle-groups  on  each  arm  and  ten  on  each  leg  were  used,  a 
total  of  forty-two.  These  are  enumerated  in  table  2.  An  additional 
arm  group,  the  abductor  of  the  thumb,  was  tested,  but  this  is  so  weak, 
especially  in  young  children,  that  the  probable  error  on  a  scale  read 
only  to  half-pounds  is  too  great  to  justify  its  inclusion  in  a  statistical 
study.  This  group  is  omitted,  therefore,  in  all  the  data  considered 
herewith. 

Subjects.  Tests  available  for  this  study  were  had  on  two  hundred 
and  forty  individuals.  These  included  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
males  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  females.  All  ages  were  repre- 
sented from  four  to  eighteen.  The  age  distribution  is  given  in  table  1. 
Since  only  the  most  advanced  four-year  old  children  could  be  reliably 
tested  they  are  not  listed  separately,  but  are  included  under  age  5. 
Many  of  the  subjects  (one  hundred  and  sixty-eight)  were  patiente  on 
whom  the  diagnosis  of  infantile  paralysis  had  been  made.     In  all  save 
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seven  the  acute  stage  was  a  year  or  more  in  the  past.  The  others  were 
such  as  came  to  hand  conveniently  while  tests  were  in  progress.  Many 
of  them  had  localized  abnormalities,  such  as  club-foot  or  slight  scolio- 
sis, but  in  no  case  were  the  abnormalities  of  such  a  character  as  to  viti- 
ate the  value  of  the  readings  taken.  The  group  of  subjects  as  a  whole 
was  fairly  representative.  There  were  a  few  cases  from  the  slums  of 
the  city  in  which  there  was  obvious  under-nourishment.  In  most'of 
the  cases,  however,  there  was  no  indication  of  malnutrition.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  subjects  were  cripples  in  whom  active  exercise  was  a 

TABLE  I 

iSubjecls  teited,  grouped  according  to  »ex  and  age 


...  ■ 

M^ 

MTil. 

5 

16 

12 

28 

e 

11 

8 

19 

7 

20 

17 

37 

8 

16 

16 

32 

9 

14 

17 

31 

10 

6 

11 

17 

11 

13 

4 

17 

12 

6 

4 

10 

13 

3 

6 

9 

U 

1 

2 

3 

15 

6 

I 

7 

16 

6 

5 

11 

17 

6 

2 

8 

18 

4 

7 

11 

Totals 

128 

112 

240 

matter  of  difficulty.  Although  one  would  prefer  for  a  study  of  this 
sort  subjects  who  had  not  suffered  from  a  disabling  illness,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  aeries  of  normal  children  even  approximately  as 
extensive  as  this  seemed  too  remote  to  justify  postponement  of  the 
present  analysis.  It  may  be  said,  furthermore,  in  favor  of  this  grDup 
of  subjects,  that  the  less  amount  of  activity  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
occurrence  of  special  exercise  effects,  leaving  the  group  particularly 
representative  of  the  conditions  determining  general  muscular  strength, 
independent  of  the  effects  of  specific  exercises.  In  this  respect  it  was, 
perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  would  have  been  a  group  of  strictly  normal 
individuals. 
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Muttadar  aymmetry.  The  expression  of  strength  in  this  study  is  taken 
as  the  sum'of  the  observed  strengths  of  the  muBcle-groupa  listed  in 
table  2.  Inasmuch  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  subjects  had  some 
muscle-groups  not  of  normal  strength,  and  therefore  not  possible  of 
inclusion,  a  method' had  to  be  devised  at  the  outset  by  which  allowance 
could  be  made  for  the  omitted  muscle-groups  in  stating  the  total 
strength  of  the  individual.  The  method  adopted  was  to  determine 
for  this  series  of  subjects  the  average  percentage  distribution  of  strength 
among  the  various  muscle^roups.  As  a  first  step  in  this  procedure 
the  subjects  were  classified  by  ages.  Then  the  average  strength  of 
each  Hiuscle^roup  was  determined  for  all  the  subjects  of  a  given  age- 
On  the  basis  of  these  average  figures  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 
total  strength  among  all  the  muscle-groups  was  determined  for  each  age 
and  the  result  tabulated.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  study 
of  this  tabulation  is  confirmation,  for  children,  of  the  fact  established 
by  Kellogg  for  adults  (loc.  cit.,  table  1)  that  there  is  much  less  differ- 
ence between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. In  fact,  the  percentage  differences  between  the  two  sides  are 
neither  great  enough  nor  constant  enough  to  involve  serious  error  if 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  assumed  to  be  equally  strong.  In  order 
to  simplify  the  mathematical  procedure  this  assumption  was  adopted. 
It  was  found,  furthermore,  that  the  percentage  distributions  of  muscu- 
lar strength  for  the  various  ages  fall  naturally  into  three  series.  The 
first  of  these  includes  the  ages  5,  6  and  7 ;  the  second  the  ages  from  8 
to  12  inclusive;  and  the  third  the  ages  from  13  to  18  inclusive.  For  the 
practical  purposes  of  this  study  the  averages  for  the  different  muscle- 
groups  for  these  age  groupings  were  taken.  These  are  set  forth  in 
table  2.  In  a  later  section,  under  the  heading  "Strength  Distribution" 
the  validity  of  table  2  is  considered  statistically.  As  a  matter  of  inter- 
est, the  actual  average  percentage  distribution  of  strength  for  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  and  for  the  arms  and  legs,  for  the  different  age 
groups,  is  given  in  table  3. 

The  calculation  of  total  strength. — The  method  of  computing  total 
strength  when  some  muscle-groups  are  missing  is  as  follows:  The  ag- 
gregate strength  of  the  muscle-groups  on  which  tests  have  been  made  is 
determined  (designated  A);  from  the  figures  of  table  2  the  percentage 
of  the  total  strength  represented  by  those  muscle-groups  is  found  (desig- 
nated P);  the  calculation  of  the  theoretical  entire  strength  (designated 

A 
r)  is  then  made  according  to  the  formula  T  =  p.     As  a  check  upon 
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TABLE  1 

Average  pereenlage  ditfribulion  of  itren^th  among  the  mutclei 


Doreal  flerion 

Everaion 

Adduction.... 

Hip, 

Knee* 

s^. 

Forearm* 

Wri$te 

Flexion    ... 

Finferi 

Adduction 

Thumb* 

2.0S 
X.95 

1.95 
1.85 

1.60 
1.60 
3. IS 
3.36 

1.60 
1.45 
3.05 
3.20 

3.50 
1.80 

3.20 
1.70 

2.20 
1.45 
2.00 
1.46 

2.10 
1.50 
2.00 
1.46 

1.95 
2.60 

1.76 
2.65 

1.25 
3.25 

1.25 
2.15 

0.70 
2.75 

0.70 
2.76 

1.66 
1.60 
3.00 
3.10 


2.10 
1.46 
S.OO 
1.50 


TABLE t 

Actual  peremiage  diatribution  of  elrength 


.« 

StoT 

«  toU 

Ub>  18 

49.40 
60.60 
40.40 
59.60 

49.30 
50.70 
39.30 
60.70 

Legs 

lL  or  FHIUOLOOT,  TOL.  M,  BO.  1 
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this  method  of  computing  total  strength  and  alao  in  an  attempt  to  ei- 
tablish  a  means  of  obtaining  an  approximate  measure  of  strength  with- 
out actuaUy  having  to  carry  through  complete  testa,  the  same  method 
of  calculation  was  appUed,  using  only  the  extensors  sad  flexors  of  the 
forearm  and  the  extensors  and  flexors  of  the  wrist  as  the  basis  for  calcu- 
lation. It  appears  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  the  strength 
calculations  based  only  on  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  wrist  agree 
reasonably  with  the  results  of  the  complete  tests.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  cases  of  this  series  in  which  this  comparison  was  made, 
fill  ages  and  both  sexes  being  represented,  one  hundred  and  seven 
(85  per  cent)  agree  within  15  per  cent,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
(94  per  cent)  agree  within  20  per  cent.  The  Pearson  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation for  this  comparison  is  0.91  ±  0.0168,  It  seems  fair  to  con- 
chide  that  strengths  calculated  from  tests  that  are  nearly  complete  are 
v&lid  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  inherent  errors  of  the  test  itself. 

After  the  strengths  of  all  the  individuais  in  each  age  group  had  been 
calculated,  averages  were  made  for  each  sex  separately  at  each  age  from 
5  to  18  years.  These  averages  are  set  down  in  table  4.  As  is  at  once 
apparent  from  scrutiny  of  the  table,  the  values  here  given  are  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory  final  estimates  of  the  average  strengths 
for  the  various  ages  of  human  beings.  The  number  of  cases  in  this  series 
is  too  small,  particularly  at  some  ages,  to  afford  a  basis  tor  such  final 
estimates.  As  a  preliminary  toward  the  establishment  of  definite 
figures  for  the  mean  strength  at  each  age  they  serve  a  purpose,  however. 

The  relation  of  strejigtk  to  weight.  The  next  stop  was  to  determine 
whether  these  figures  of  average  strength  could  be  related  with  any 
other  known  data  which  vary  with  age.  The  obvious  comparison  is 
with  weight,  which  varies  with  age  in  a  definite  manner  and  in  which, 
moreover,  the  variations  have  been  worked  out  carefully  by  Bowditch 
(6)  and  others.  In  table  4  the  average  strengths  for  the  various  ages 
are  tabulated  opposite  the  average  weights  of  the  same  subjects.  That 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  strength  and  weight  is  at  once 

apparent  when  the  columns  in  the  table  headed  t-^t-  are  examined. 

wetgfU 

The  figures  in  these  columns,  when  taken  column  by  column,  so  as  to 
divide  the  sexes,  show  an  approximate  constancy  that  is  too  striking 
to  be  accidental  and  that  indicate  a  definite  relationship  between 
strength  and  weight.  The  column  for  the  ratio  of  strength  to  weight 
in  males  shows  considerable  divergence  at  the  two  ends.  If  the  figures 
for  ages  5,  17  and  18  are  omitted  the  average  of  the  entire  column  is 
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20,  the  mean  divergence  from  this  averse  being  slightly  less  than  4 
per  cent,  and  the  maximum  divergence  10  per  cent.  The  figure  20 
seems  thus  to  represent  fairly  the  ideal  ratio  of  strength  to  weight  in 
male  children.  The  average  for  the  column  of  ratios  of  strength  to 
weight  in  females,  omitting  ages  15  and  17,  at  which  there  were  insuf- 
Scient  data,  is  18,  with  a  mean  divergence  of  6.8  per  cent,  and  a  maximum 
divergence  of  19  per  cent.     The  figure  18  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 


TABLE  4 

'■0  weight;  both  lex 


','  ages  B  to  18  yeart 


-^ 

ATIUOI 

-i^sar 

.1^^ 

Stnnsth 

J^if 

'^^ 

^^ 

B<SSSS^ 

lb: 

lb,. 

u». 

ft*. 

incka 

s 

37 

645 

17.4 

37.0 

650 

17.3 

41 

6 

41 

830 

20.2 

42.0 

700 

16.7 

44 

7 

49 

970 

19.8 

46.0 

875 

19.0 

47 

8 

53 

1050 

19.8 

68.0 

1020 

17.6 

49 

g 

59 

1260 

21.0 

65.0 

1040 

,18.9 

61 

10 

68 

1380 

20.2 

62.5 

1140 

18.6 

53 

11 

72 

1490 

20.7 

79.6 

1265 

15.9 

56 

12 

8S 

1600 

18.8 

104.0. 

1610 

16.1 

68 

13 

88 

1750 

19.9 

92.0 

1640 

17.9 

60 

14 

137 

2300* 

18.1 

94.0 

1710 

18.2 

62 

15 

102 

1870 

18,3 

135.0 

1760* 

13.1 

64 

16 

113 

2380 

21.1 

U4.0 

2450 

21.5 

66 

17 

113 

2680 

23.2 

83.6 

1220t 

14.6 

67 

18 

155 

3590 

23.2 

136.0 

2500 

19.1 

67 

*  One  CAse  only. 

t  Two  cases  only,  both  severely  affected  by  previous  attacks  of  infantile  pAral- 
yais. 

ideal  ratio  of  strength  to  weight  in  female  children.  The  coefficient 
of  correlation  between  strength  and  weight  is,  for  male  children, 
0.93  *  0.009,  and  for  female  children,  0.86  *  0.019. 

The  ratio  for  male  children  at  age  5  is  seen  in  the  table  to  be  17.4. 
This  figure  is  so  closely  approximate  to  the  general  ratio  for  female 
children  as  to  suggest  that  at  that  age  there  is  no  sex  difference  in  respect 
to  strength.  A  point  that  may  be  worth  making  in  this  connection 
is  that  in  this  series  of  subjects  the  average  weights  at  age  5  are  the 
same  for  both  males  and  females  (see  table  4) .  If  one  takes  the  ground 
that  both  weight  and  strength  are  infantile  in  type  up  to  this  age  the 
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suggestion  follows  that  the  female  standard  represents  a  continuation 
of  the  infantile  ratio,  while  in  the  male  there  is  a  departure  therefrom 
in  the  direction  of  a  greater  strength  per  unit  of  weight.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  difference  of  ratio  in  favor  of  the  male  is  not  great, 
being  only  10  per  cent.  The  ratios  for  ages  17  and  18  in  males  are 
definitely  higher  than  the  average  for  the  earlier  ages.  These  higher 
ratios  indicate  that  in  adults  there  may  be  regularly  higher  ratios  than 
in  children,  and  that  boys  of  17  and  18  are  attaining  the  adult  condition 
in  this  regard. 

TABLE  5 

Compariton  of  aetwd  9tr«ngthtfor  the  variovs  aget  with  tktorelieal  tlrenglht  eon- 
pated  by  TrmltiplviTig  tht  Bowditch  figure*  for  ireigkt  by  Ote  ratio*  of  itrertgth  to 
weight  at  tttabliMhed  for  tht  ttco  texet 


-^ 

,-u.- 

tarn 

Boirditoh 

OVmlitcd 

Aotu»l 

BdwdlUh 

C^ulkMd 

Aotiul 

Wight 

■truifth 

rtMKtb 

w«i(tat 

Mnncth 

>tr«wtl. 

6 

41.1 

740 

M5 

39.7 

710 

650 

6 

i5.2  ' 

905 

830 

43.3 

780 

700 

7 

49.1 

980 

970 

47.5 

865 

875 

8 

53.9 

1080 

1050 

62.0 

935 

1020 

« 

59.2 

1180 

1260 

57.0 

1030 

1040 

10 

e&.3 

1310 

1380 

62.3 

1120 

1140 

11 

70.2 

1400 

1490 

08.8 

1240 

1265 

12 

76.9 

1540 

1600 

78.3 

1410 

I6I0 

13 

84. 8 

1700 

1760 

88.6 

1600 

1640 

14 

94.9 

1900 

2300* 

98.4 

1770 

1710 

IS 

107.1 

2070 

1870 

106,1 

1910 

1780' 

16 

131.0 

2420 

2380 

112.0 

2020 

2450 

17 

116.0 

2070 

1220t 

18 

115.2 

2075 

2500t 

*  One  c&se  only. 

t  Two  CBMB,  both  severely  p&ralyied. 

t  The  average  weight  of  these  subjects  was  135  lbs.;  20  lbs.  more  than  the 
Bowditch  figure. 

As  a  further  check  upon  the  validity  of  the  ratios  of  strength  to  weight 
here  proposed,  the  theoretical  strengths  for  each  age  in  males  and 
females  were  calculated  by  multiplying  the  mean  weights  given  in  the 
Bowditch  table  by  the  proposed  ratios  namely,  20  for  males  from  6  to 
16  years  of  ^e  and  18  for  males  of  5  years  and  all  females.  These 
theoretical  strengths  (see  table  5)  were  then  compared  with  the  actual 
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Btrengths  previously  found.  If  we  omit  from  the  comparison  age  14  in 
males  and  ages  15, 17  and  18  in  females,  the  first  three  because  of  insuf- 
ficient data  and  the  last  because  the  18  year  old  females  of  this  series 
gna,t\y  outweighed  the  Bowditch  figure  for  this  age,  the  mean  differ- 
ence between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual  strength-averages  is  only 
6.1  per  cent.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  two  sets  of 
averages  is  0.977  =>=  0.007.  If  all  ages  are  Lucluded  except  age  17  in 
females,  which  obviously  should  under  no  conditions  be  counted,  the 
mean  difference  becomes  7.1  per  cent.  This  very  close  correspondence 
strengthens  the  view  that .  in  the  ratios  proposed  we  have  a  close 
approximation  to  what  we  may  call  the  normal  relationship  between 
the  strength  of  the  selected  series  of  muscle-groups  on  which  this 
study  is  based  and  the  body-weight. 

The  strength-weight  ratios  proposed  above  were  determined  on  the 
basis  of  average  strengths  and  average  weights  for  each  age.  If  they 
represent  truly  the  relationship  assumed  for  them  they  should  apply 
to  individuals  as  well  as  to  averages,  and  they  should  hold  good  in 
those  subjects  whose  weight  does  Hot  correspond  with  the  average  for 
their  ^e  as  well  as  in  those  whose  weight  agrees  with  age  expectation. 
To  test  their  individual  application  in  these  regards  is  the  purpose  of 
the  next  portion  of  this  paper.  Among  the  subjects  tested  were  ninety- 
eight  males  and  ninety-one  females,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  alto- 
gether, whose  weights  were  determined  at  the  time  the  tests  were  made. 
Unfortunately  not  all  the  cases  examined  could  be  weighed  because  in 
several  of  the  towns  in  which  teats  were  carried  on  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  obtain  the  use  of  suitable  scales.  The  average  weights  set 
down  in  table  4  were  calculated  from  the  subjects  that  were  actually 
•weighed,  and  the  average  strengths  were  calculated  from  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  proper  age,  regardless  of  whether  their  weights  were  known 
or  not.  Thus  the  two  sets  of  averages  are  not  based  on  identical 
cases  throughout.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  to  check  the 
assumed  strength-weight  ratios  by  applying  them  to  individuals.  A 
simple  means  of  doing  this  is  to  determine  the  strength-weight  ratio 
for  each  subject  whose  weight  is  known  and  then  to  find  the  average  for 
each  sex  separately.  When  this  was  done  the  average  for  males  was 
found  to  be  19.9  and  for  females  18.  These  ratios  agree  closely  enough 
with  those  obtained  above  to  serve  as  verification  of  them. 

A  well-known  element  in  the  acceptance  of  averages  as  truly  represen- 
tative is  that  the  individual  data  on  which  they  are  based  shfUl  be 
shown  to  cluster  around  them  within  reasonable  limits.    It  is  not  easy 
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to,  decide  for  this  set  of  data  what  are  the  proper  limits;  in  other  words, 
.  to  tell  how  widely  the  strength  of  an  individual  may  vary  from  the  theo- 
retical and  he  still  be  considered  of  "normal"  strength.  In  view  of  the 
many  factors  that  may  influence  strength  and  of  the  errors  that  are 
Bound  to  inhere  in  a  system  of  tests  based  on  volition,  it  seems  to  me 
reasonable  to  allow  a  variation  of  15  per  cent  on  either  side  of  the  theo- 
retical before  considering  the  subject  to  be  either  below  or  above  "nor- 
mal." Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  cases  here  under  consider- 
ation one  hundred  and  nineteen  (63  per  cent)  were  of  "normal"  strength 
according  to  the  criterion  just  proposed.  .  Thirty-five  (18.5  per  cent) 
were  below  "normal"  and  an  equal  number  above  "normal."  Since 
the  limits  of  "normality"  are  purely  empirical,  as  they  must  be  on  so 
meager  data,  caution  must  be  observed  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to 
the  factors  which  condition  departures  from  "normality."  It  hap- 
pens that  in  this  series  the  individuals  listed  as  "not  normal"  are 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  This  is  true  both  of  those  that 
are  of  less  than  "normal"  strength  and  of  those  that  are  stronger  than 
the  average.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  greater  liability  to  diver- 
gence at  some  ages  than  at  others  although  this  series  is  not  large 
enough  to  bring  out  such  a  tendency  even  though  one  were  present. 
Scrutiny  of  the  individual  cases  included  under  the  captiona  "less 
than  normal"  on  the  one  hand  and  "more  than  normal"  on  the  other 
suggests  that  many  of  them  were  actually  weaker  or  stronger  than  the 
average  for  their  agea,  so  that  their  presence  in  the  series  helps  to  ac- 
count for  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  which  falls  outside 
the  "normal"  limits.  Thus  half  of  those  in  the  list  of  "weaker  than 
normal"  were  infantile  paralysis  caaes  in  which  the  test  of  strength  was 
made  approximately  a  year  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  The  per-  • 
centage  of  similarly  recent  onsets  among  the  "normally  strong"  cases 
is  less  than  half  as  large.  Almost  without  exception  the  children  in  this 
group  presented  an  appearance  of  delicacy  which  would  naturally  be 
associated  in  the  mind  of  an  observer  with  less  than  normal  muscular 
strength.  The  group  of  "more  than  average  strength"  consisted  of 
children 'who  were,  to  the  most  casual  observation,  of  unusual  rugged- 
ness  and  vigor.  More  than  half  of  them,  nineteen  out  of  thirty-five, 
were  undersized.  That  is,  they  were  both  shorter  and  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  average  for  their  ages.  One  would  be  inclined  to  expect  to 
find  a  tendency  toward  a  high  strength-weight  ratio  among  those  who 
are  small  for  their  ages,  provided  the  small  size  does  not  involve  a 
serious  deficiency  in  amount  of  muscular  tissue.     On  the  whole,  the 
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departures  &om  "normality"  in  this  series  do  not  seem  to  be  more 
extensive  than  may  properly  be  anticipated.  The  further  condition  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  Btrength-weight  ratios,  as  stated  above,  is  that  they 
shall  hold  for  individuals  whose  weight  falls  outside  the  expectation 
tor  their  age  as  well  as  for  those  whose  weight  accords  with  age-expec- 
tation. Among  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  cases  making  up  the 
series  now  under  examination  there  were  seventy-seven  whose  weight 
varied  from  the  average  for  their  a^  by  five  pounds  or  more.  Forty- 
five  of  these  were  underweight  and  thirty-two  overweight.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  overweight  (72  per  cent)  were  included  among  the  "nor- 
mally strong."  Seven  were  weaker  than  "normal"  and  two  stronger 
Twenty-one  of  the  underweight,  slightly  less  than  half,  were  of  "nor- 
mal" strength.  Nineteen,  as  stated  above,  were  stronger  than  "nor- 
mal" and  five  weaker.  Except  for  the  probability,  already  mentioned, 
that  undersized  persons  are  likely  to  have  a  high  strength-weight  ratio, 
it  is  seen,  thus,  that  the  adopted  ratios  hold  for  individuals  who  are  not 
of  average  weight  for  their  age. 

The  Telatvm  of  strength  to  height.  Another  factor  which  varies  in  a 
fixed  manner  from  year  to  year  of  age  and  which,  therefore,  may  prop- 
erly be  compared  with  strength,  is  height.  At  first  glance  one  would  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  effective  strength  would  vary  inversely  with 
height  so  long  as  other  factors  remained  constant.  The  greater  length 
of  arms  and  legs  would  appear  to  diminish  the  effective  leverage  of 
many  muscle-groups.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  series  of  subjects  gave 
no  indication  thatundueheightis  accompanied  byrelatively  less  strength. 
Of  twenty-three  individuals  who  were  decidedly  taller  than  the  average 
for  their  weight  only  two  showed  less  than  "normal"  strength.  Five, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  stronger  than  "normal."  In  general  the  rela- 
tionship of  strength  to  height  seems  to  be  that  which  should  follow 
from  the  ratio  of  strength  to  weight  as  stated  above  and  the  relationship 
of  height  to  weight  as  determined  by  the  principle  that  the  mass  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  length.  Since  this  principle  applies  in  human  beings 
to  the  ratio  of  weight  to  height  and  since  the  relationship  of  strength 
to  weight  is  direct,  it  follows  that  the  strength  should  vary  as  the  cube 
of  the  height.  This  it  does  approximately,  but  the  presentation  of  a 
curve  in  demonstration  of  the  fact  seems  unnecessary  inasmuch  as  all  . 
the  essential  data  have  been  already  presented  in  tables  above.  (See 
table  4  for  average  heights.) 

Strength-distribution.    In  addition  to  affording  evidence  that  the 
strength  tends  to  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  weight  and  a.  definite  relationship 
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to  the  cube  of  the  height,  the  data  here  under  examination  fUTnish  a 
means  of  determining  the  average  distribution  of  the  strength  among 
the  muscle  groups,  in  other  worda  the  "muscular  symmetry."  In  an 
earlier  section,  as  an  aid  to  the  calculation  of  total  strength  when  some 
muscle-groups  were  not  available  for  testing,  the  table  of  ideal  strength- 
distribution  is  set  down  (table  2).  The  subject  is  reopened  here  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  possible  significance  of  data  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  specific  exercise  efifects  or 
of  limitations  of  activity  due  to  habits  or  clothing  (7).  Obviously  the 
possession  of  ideal  standards  of  strength-distribution  is  the  first  requi- 
site toward  such  interpretations.  The  particular  standards  here  pre- 
sented are  based  upon  averages  from  a  rather  limited  series  of  coses. 
For  that  reason  they  are  subject  to  some  modification  as  more  data  are 
accumulated.  Their  validity  as  standards  must  be  established,  further- 
more, by  the  demonstration  that  they  are  truly  representative,  that 
the  deviations  of  individual  cases  from  the  averages  proposed  as  stand- 
ards are  not  unduly  wide.  In  the  table  of  strength-distributions  (table 
2)  standards  for  three  age  groups  are  submitted  instead  of  standards 
for  each  age.  Moreover,  the  same  figures  are  proposed  for  given  muscle- 
groups  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body,  notwithstanding  that 
there  is  a  slight  general  preponderance  of  strength  on  the  right  side. 
Although  in  making  these  changes  certain  errors  are  introduced,  the 
practical  advantage  is  so  great,  since  the  number  of  figures  in  the  table 
is  reduced  from  588,  the  number  when  all  ages  and  both  sides  of  the 
body  are  included,  to  63,  the  present  number,  that  the  errors  are  per- 
missible provided  they  are  not  too  great.  The  extent  of  error  is  indi- 
cated by  a  direct  comparison  of  the  substituted  figures  witJi  those  they 
are  designed  to  replace.  This  comparison  shows  that  83  per  cent  of 
the  688  figures  in  the  large  table  agree  with  the  substituted  figures 
within  10  per  cent;  all  but  45  of  the  588,  or  93  per  cent,  agree  within 
15  per  cent;  and  the  average  deviation  of  the  entire  series  is  only  6.2 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  more  than  half  of  the  wide  deviations  (29 
out  of  45)  are  in  the  ages  13, 14,  15  and  17,  in  which,  as  table  1  shows, 
there  were  the  fewest  subjects  and  in  which  also  the  additional  factor 
of  differences  in  strength-distribution  on  account  of  sex  might  be  ex- 
pected to  show  if  such  differences  exist. 

The  real  test  of  the  validity  of  the  figures  proposed  as  standards  of 
strength-distribution  must  come  from  a  comparison  with  them  of  the 
strength-distribution  in  individuals.  This  comparison  has  been  made 
in  all  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  cases  making  up  this  series.     The 
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method  used  was  to  determine  ^r  each  subject  the  percent^e  of  his 
calculated  total  strength  represented  by  each  of  his  normal  muscle- 
groups,  and  then  to  find  the  percentage  deviation  of  each  group  from 
the  standard  as  given  in  table  2.  The  mean  deviation  from  standard 
of  all  the  normal  muscles  in  any  individual  gives  an  expression  of  his 
symmetry.  Obviously,  if  his  strength-distribution  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  given  in  table  2  for  his  age-group  his  mean  deviation  will  be 
zero;  the  figure  for  mean  deviation  will  become  larger  and  larger  as 
various  muscle-groups  differ  more  and  more  widely  from  the  standard. 

TABLE  a 
Mean  daviationa  from  ideal  aj/mmtlry.    Tkt  ntim6«r«  tn  the  different  eolwnna  eUmd 
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16 
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1 

17 

2 

2 

18 

3 

2 

2 

Totals 

S3 

» 

72 

21 

Average  deviation  from  ideal  Bymmetry  of  entire  Mriea  of  240  cuee  —  16.7 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  observed  mean  deviations  for  the  sub- 
jects of  this  study  are  tabulated  in  table  6,  The  range  of  deviations 
in  the  different  columns  was  selected  arbitrarily  but  with  the  idea  of 
grouping  the  exceptionally  symmetrical  cases  in  one  column,  the  fairly 
symmetrical  in  another,  the  somewhat  unsymmetrical  in  a  third  and 
the  definitely  non-symmetrical  in  a  fourth.  The  physical  appearance 
of  the  subjects,  as  suggesting  symmetry  or  non-synmietry,  had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  Umita  of  the  different  col- 
umns. Thoee  whose  mean  deviations  did  not  exceed  12.5  per  cent  were 
to  the  most  casual  inspection  exceptionally  symmetrical  in  bodily  cod- 
Sguration.  Those  that  fell  in  the  second  group,  with  mean  deviations 
not  exceeding  17.5  per  cent,  presented  the  physical  appeanutce  of  sym- 
metry, probably  not  distinguishable  from  the  members  of  the  first 
group  except,  perhaps,  on  the  basis  of  actual  meafiurements.  The 
third  group,  consisting  of  subjecta  whose  mean  deviations  fell  between 
17.6  per  cent  and  22.5  per  cent,  included  many  who  were  definitely 
recognizable  as  likely  to  be  somewhat  unsymmetrical;  thus  in  this 
group  were  a  number  who  were  conspicuously  strong  for  their  age  and 
size;  others  were  as  evidently  weaker  than  normal;  still  others  showed 
perceptible  disproportion  between  arms  and  legs.  All  these  conditions 
might  tend  toward  diminished  symmetry.  The  members  of  the  fourth 
group,  with  few  exceptions,  were  cases  that  might  be  picked  out  by  any 
careful  observer  as  unsymmetrical,  except  for  three  very  young  children, 
included  in  the  list  of  5-year-old  cases,  but  actually  only  4  years  of 
age.  It  is  probable  that  the  tests  on  these,  very  yoimg  children  were  less 
reliable  than  those  of  the  older  subjects.  One  11-year-old  girl  and 
two  boys,  16  and  18  years  old  respectively,  gave  tests  which  brought 
them  into  this  group,  without  there  being  any  obvious  physical  de- 
parture from  symmetry.  All  the  others  of  the  fourth,  or  non-sym- 
metrical group,  were  readily  recognisable  from  mere  inspection  as 
belonging  to  it. 

Included  in  columns  1  and  2  of  table  6  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  cases,  reckoned  in  this  classification  ae  fairly. or  exceptionally 
symmetrical.  These  make  up  61  per  cent  of  the  entire  series  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  cases.  Included  amoag  the  remaining  39  per  cent 
or  ninety-three  cases,  are  eight  that  exceed  the  limit  of  column  2  by 
so  narrow  a  margin  that  a  change  of  10  per  cent  in  the  right  direction 
in  the  single  muscle-group  furthest  removed  from  ideal  symmetry 
would  bring  them  into  column  2,  and  at  least  thirty-five  cases  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  would  be  expected  to  show  considerable  depar- 
ture from  ideal  symmetry.  The  remainii^  fifty  cases  constitutea  group 
of  unexplained  deviation  from  symmetry  which  is  probably  no  larger 
than  may  be  expected  to,  appear  in  such  a  series  as  this.  When  we 
recall  the  nature  of  the  test  together  with  the  readiness  with  which 
individual  muscle-groups  may  be  developed  by  special  exercises  and 
the  likelihood  that  in  any  group  of  two  hundred  and  forty  children  a 
number  would  be  found  who  had  been  accustomed  to  using  particular 
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muscle-groups  to  a  greater  d^ree  than  common,  the  percent^e  of 
satisfactorily  symmetrical  cases  aeems  ample. 

An  additional  check  upon  the  validity  of  the  proposed  standards  of 
strength-distribution  ie  afforded  by  the  study  of  individual  mu=jcle- 
group  percentage  distributions  as  distinct  from  the  averaged  records  of 
all  the  tests  upon  single  subjects.  Since  a  mean  deviation  of  17.5  per 
cent  was  adopted  as  the  upper  limit  of  reasonable  symmetry  in  the 
subject,  a  slightly  higher  deviation,  20  per  cent,  may  be  permitted  in 
the  individual  muscle-group.  Of  the  entire  number  of  muscle-groups 
tested  70  per  cent  agreed  with  expectation  within  20  per  cent,  the  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent  diverging  from  expectation  more  widely  than  20  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  individual  muscle-groups  "cxpectatio:i"  consists 
of  the  percentage  figure  for  the  muscle-group  in  question  as  set  down 
in  table  2.  An  agreement  within  satisfactory  limits  of  70  per  cent  of 
all  the  muscle-^oups  tested  is  probably  af  good  as  can  be  hoped  for, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  tests.  So  far  as  the  material  at  hand  is 
concerned  there  seems  sufficient  juptification  for  the  adoption  of  the 
average  strength-distributions  of  table  2  as  standards  of  symmetry  in 
children. 

DISCUSSION 

The  early  part  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  observations 
which  show  that  in  children  the  strength  tends  to  bear  a  fixed  relation 
to  body-we^t.  In  placing  this  interpretation  upon  the  observations 
no  violence  is  done  to  prevaiUng  ideas.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
strength  of  individual  muscle-groups  is  determined  largely  by  the  use 
to  which  those  groups  are  put.  In  cases  where  specific  exercise  effects 
are  not  present,  which  are  precisely  the  sort  of  cases  to  which  this  dis- 
cussion ia  intended  to  apply,  the  one  element  of  muscle-use  which  is 
constantly  operative  and  which  enters  as  a  factor  in  all  muscular  move- 
ments, is  weight,  either  of  the  enti.c  body  or  of  the  part  of  the  body  in 
which  a  particular  muscle-group  has  insertion.  The  strength-weght 
ratios  suggested  by  these  observations  are,  of  course,  applicable  only 
in  connection  with  this  special  system  of  muscle-testing  and  they  are 
subject  to  minor  modification  when  larger  series  of  tests  are  available, 
but  the  principle  here  advocated,  that  in  the  absence  of  specific  exer- 
cise effects  the  body-weight  is  the  determining  factor  of  strength,  seems 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  If  this  principle  can  be  definitely  es- 
tablished we  have  a  generaUzation  on  which  to  base  expectations  of 
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atrengtli  in  individualB,  and  a  point  of  depairtUTe  from  which  to  analyse 
the  effects  on  strength  of  given  unounts  or  kinds  of  exercise. 

Similarly,  as  brought  out  above  (p.  77),  information  as  to  the  ideal , 
distribution  of  strength  among  the  muscle-groups  may  enable  us  to 
interpret  and  perhaps  to  regulate  departures  from  the  ideal  due  to 
special  exercises  or  to  particular  habits.  Standards  of  muscular  sym- 
metry may  come  to  have  a  value  comparable  to  that  of  standards  of 
anatomical  symmetry. 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  establishment  of  quantitative  stand- 
ards of  physiologieal  activities  these  observations  are  submitted. 


1.  Strength  tests  by  means  of  a  spring-balance  method  were  made 
on  two  hundred  and  forty  children  between  the  ^es  of  6  and  18  years. 

2.  The  average  percentage  distribution  of  the  strength  among  the 
muscles  of  the  body  is  determined  for  each  age.  It.  is  found  that  the 
percentage  distributioa  of  strength  among  the  muscles  can  be  stated 
for  three  age-groups,  5  to  7,  8  to  12,  and  13  to  18  without  introducing 
serious  error.  These  percentage  distributions  (table  2)  are  proposed 
as  standards  of  muscular  symmetry  in  children. 

3.  The  previous  hnding  of  Kellogg  that  there  is  relatively  little 
difference  in  strength  between  the  two  sides  of  the  body  is  confirmed. 

4.  Data  are  presented  to  show  that  calculations  of  entire  strength 
based  upon  tests  of  only  part  of  the  muscle-groups  in  the  body  are  valid 
within  a  reasonable  margin  of  error. 

5.  The  average  strength  for  each  age  is  found.  It  is  somewhat  leas 
in  females  than  in  males. 

6.  The  ratio  of  the  aver^^  strength  for  any  age  to  the  average  weight 
for  the  same  age,  keeping  the  sexes  separate,  is  approximately  constant. 
The  value  of  this  constant  for  males  is  20  and  for  females  IS.  For 
males  of  5  years  or  less  the  ratio  is  the  same  as  for  female  children  of 
all  ages.     Males  above  16  years  have  a  higher  ratio  than  20. 

7.  Application  to  individuals,  regardless  of  their  ages,  of  the  above 
constants,  shows  that  the  ratios  apply  within  a  reasonable  limit  to  63 
per  cent  of  the  cases  examined. 

8.  The  relation  of  strength  to  height  is  that  which  should  follow 
from  the  principle  that  the  mass  varies  as  the  cube  of  a  Unear  dimen- 
sion and  from  the  demonstration  that  the  strength  varies  directly 'as 
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the  weight.    There  ia  no  evidence  that  undue  height  tends  to  reduce 
the  effective  strength. 

9.  The  fixed  ratio  of  strength  to  weight  is  interpreted  as  signifying 
that  the  effective  strength,  as  maoifeeted  in  volitional  efforts,  depends, 
in  the  absence  of  specific  exercise  effects,  upon  the  constantly  operative 
factor  of  weight,  either  of  the  entire  body  or  of  the  part  moved  by  a 
particular  muscle-group. 
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By  the  term  strain  is  meant  the  condition  imposed  on  the  kidney 
when  it  is  called  on  to  increase  its  rate  of  work  because  of  an  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  urinary  constituents  in  the  blood.  In  the  case 
of  urea  this  condition  may  be  induced  at  will  by  the  administration  of 
preformed  urea.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  rabbit's  kidney 
reacts  to  the  strain  resulting  from  the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of 
5  grams  of  urea. 
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1.08 

III 
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1,38 
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236 

2.08 

IV 

111 

75 

1.56 

483 

233 

2.11 

Both  of  the  groups  of  animals  compared  in  the  above  table  were 
under  exactly  the  same  experimental  conditions  except  thftt  the  rab- 
bits in  the  larger  group  were  given  5  grams  of  urea  dissolved  in  25  cc. 

*  A  note  on  the  effect  of  adren&lin  and  of  pituitrin  oa  the  urea  excreting  func- 
tion of  the  kidney  under  etrain  was  published  in  the  Proc.  Soc.  Exper.  Biol,  and 
Med..  1916,  xlv,  49. 
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of  water  at  the  beginiuDg  of  the  experiment.  The  manner  in  which 
the  kidney  responded  to  the  strain  thus  induced  is  shown  in  the  rates  of 
urea  excretion  for  these  periods.  There  is  not  only  a  marked  increase 
in  the  amounts  of  urea  eliminated,  but  this  increase  is  relatively 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  blood  concentration,  for  while' the  urea 
in  the  blood  is  not  much  more  than  three  times  greater,  the  urea  in  the 
urine  is  well  over  four  times  larger  in  amount  than  in  animals  not  given 
urea.  Strain,  therefore,  is  a  condition  imder  which  the  urea  excreting 
activity  of  the  kidney  is  not  only  absolutely  but  also  relatively  in- 
creased. The  effort  put  forth  by  the  kidney  is  more  than  sufBcient 
to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  work.  This  state  of  renal  hyper- 
activity is  expressed  in  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  ratio  between 
the  urea  content  of  the  urine  and  of  the  blood  ^ter  urea  administra- 
tion. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  unknown  factors  in  the  regulation  of 
renal  activity  whose  nature  we  are  investigating  reveal  their  existence 
through  the  variations  they  induce  in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion,  varia- 
tions which  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  a  result  of  changes  in  blood  urea 
concentration.  And  it  w0  be  remembered  that  these  variations  become 
less  marked  the  greater  the  strain  on  the  kidney.  For  when  the  rela- 
tive incidence  of  unexplained  fluctuations  in  rate  abQve  and  below  the 
curve  of  the  average  rate  was  plotted  on  a  scale  according  to  the 
blood  urea  concentrations  at  which  the  rates  were  measured,  a  curve 
resulted  which  indicated  that  the  variability  of  the  rate  was  high  at 
low  blood  concentrations  but  decreased  as  the  blood  urea  concentration 
increased  (1). 

It  has  further  been'shown  that  at  low  blood  concentrations  all  de- 
grees of  those  variations  in  excess  of  the  average  rate,  which  at  times 
and  irregularly  are  observed  under  our  standard  conditions  may  be 
almost  constantly  and  at  will  induced  by  the  subcutaneous  administra- 
tions of  appropriate  amounts  of  adrenalin  (2) ,  Similarly  the  variations 
below  the  curve  of  the  average  rate  which  appear  spontaneously  and 
occasionally  in  any  series  of  observations  may  be  duplicated  experi- 
mentally by  the  injection  of  pituitrin  (3). 

It  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  determine  whether  adrenahn  and 
pituitrin  have  the  further  resemblance  to  the  unknown  factors  of  pro- 
ducing relAively  smaller  variations  above  and  below  the  curve  of  the 
average  rate  of  urea  excretion  when  the  kidney  is  under  the  condition  we 
have  defined  as  strain. 

The  effect  of  adrenalin  and  of  pituitrin  on  the  kidney  subjected  to 
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strain  is  shown  in  tables  2  and  3.  They  give  the  averages  of  groups  of 
rabbits  without  and  with  adrenalin  or  pituitrin.  Five  grams  of  urea 
dissolved  in  25  cc.  of  water  were  given  to  each  animal  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  adrenalin  and  of  pituitrin  remains 
qualitatively  the  same  tmder  strain  as  under  conditions  where  there  is 
no  strain.    The  ratio  is  still  increased  by  adrenalin  and  decreased  by 

TABLES 

Effect  of  adrenalin  on  the  kidney  under  etrain 
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Effect  of  pituitrin  on  the  kidney  under  itrain 
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pituitrin.  The  difference  between  the  levels  of  blood  urea  concentra- 
tion in  the  control  as  compared  with  the  adrenalin  and  pituitrin  experi- 
ments is  probably  due  to  a  retarding  effect  of  both  these  substances  on 
the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  administered  urea  from  the  gastro-intesti- 
nal  tract, yet  evenhere  the  divergent  effect  on  thekidney  can  be  traced, 
for  while  the  blood  concentration  tends  to  fall  toward  the  end  of  the 
experiment  in  the  adrenalin  animals,  it  continues  to  rise  progressively 
when  pituitrin  is  given. 
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The  point  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  however,  ia  to 
determine  whether  the  augmenting  action  of  adrenaUn  and  the  depress- 
ing action  of  pituitrin  is  quantitatively  different  in  degree  under  these 
conditions  of  strain  as  compared  with  the  degree  of  their  action  under 
conditions  which  impose  no  extra  work  on  the  kidney.  -But  the  per- 
centage of  change  in  rates  or  ratios  induced  by  adrenalin  or  pituitrin 
camiot  be  calculated  from  the  averages  of  the  control  experiments  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  levels  of  blood  urea  concentration  to  which 
we  have  referred.  These  differences  make  the  changes  less  than  those 
which  would  have  resulted  had  an  equality  of  blood  concentration  been 
attained.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  compare  either  the  rates  or 
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duced by  adrenaliu  uiken  actxTig  on  a  kidney  without  strain  and  when  acting  on  a 
kidney  with  strain  , 
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the  ratios  after  adrenalin  or  pituitrin  with  the  general  average  rate 
or  ratio  obtained  at  the  same  blood  urea  concentration  under  the  stand- 
ard control  conditions.  But  this  also  would  be  a  faulty  method.  For 
the  average  rate  and  ratio  curves  we  have  given  (4)  are  composites  of 
rates' and  of  ratios  during  each  of  the  four  periods  of  the  experiment. 
But  we  have  shown  that  the  rates  and  ratios  increase  progressively  dur- 
ing each  successive  period,  even  though  the  blood  ufea  concentration 
remains  the  same  (1).  The  curve  of  the  average  is,  therefore,  different 
for  each  period.  We  had,  however,  determined  the  curve  of  the  aver- 
age rate  of  urea  excretion  for  each  period  separately  and  we  have  ac- 
cordingly taken  these  curves  as  a  more  correct  standard  for  comparison 
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than  the  general  curve  we  gave  in  our  first  paper.  In  tables  4  and  5 
the  percentage  deviation  produced  by  adrenalin  and  by  pituitrin  from 
the  curve  of  the  average  rate  for  each  period  at  the  levels  of  blood  urea 
concentration  found  when  the  kidney  wae  not  under  strain,  has  been 
compared  with  the  percentage  deviation  produced  by  the  same  amounts 
of  adrenalin  and  of  pituitrin  from  the  curve  of  the  average  rate  for 
each  period  at  the  levels  of  blood  urea  concentration  found  in  the  above 
experiments  after  the  administration  of  urea. 

TABLE  i 
Compariton  of  the  percentage  deviatione  from  the  taerage  rate  of  urea  exerelion  pro- 
dtieed  by  pituitrin  when  acting  on  a  kidney  ^rilhoul  strain  and  mhen  acting  on  a 
kidney  with  ttrain 
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These  figures  show  that  stram  considerably  reduces  the  degree  of 
deviation  from  the  average.  With  low  blood  urea  concentrations  the 
rate  of  urea  excretion  is  76  per  cent  higher  with  adrenalin  when 
the  average  deviation  for  all  four  periods  is  taken.  Under  strain  the 
increase  is  only  45  per  cent.  With  pituitrin  a  decrease  of  51  per  cent 
without  strain  is  reduced  to  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent  under  strain. 

Adrenahn  and  pituitrin,  therefore,  resemble  the  unknown  factors 
concerned  in  the  regulation  of  renal  activity,  not  only  in  producing 
deviations  both  above  and  below  the  plane  of  activity  usually  found 
at  any  given  blood  urea  concentration  but  also  in  producing  a  lesser 
degree  of  deviation  when  the  kidney  is  under  strain. 
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CONCLUSION 


At  high  blood  urea  coDcentrations  the  degree  of  change  in  the  urea 
excreting  activity  of  the  kidney  produced  by  adrenalin  and  by  pituitrin 
is  less  than  at  low  blood  urea  concentrations. 
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PAST  I.   TH£  BELATION   OP  THE   ADRENALS  TO  FIQUBE  HYPEROLTCEHU 

We  have  recently  (1)  studied  the  question  whether  the  epinephrin 
BecretioD  of  the  adrenals  ia  indispensable  for  the  production  of  certain 
experimental  hyperglycemias.  The  majority  of  previous  investiga- 
tions have  suffered  from  the  defect  that  they  were  carried  out,  if  not  on 
practically  moribund  animals,  at  least  on  animals  still  under  the 
effects  of  a  serious  operation.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  chief  reason  for 
the  astonishing  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results.  Working  with  ani- 
mals (cats)  in  which  the  epinephrin  secretion  was  abolished  or  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  normal  byremoval  of  one  adrenal  and 
section  of  the  nerves  of  the  other  (an  operation  which  does  not  preclude 
the  continued  life  of  the  animal  in  good  health),  we  were  able  to  show 
■•  that  two  forms  of  experimental  hyperglycemia — that  produced  by  ether 
and  that  produced  by  asphyxia — are  aa  readily  obtained  in  the  absence 
of  epinephrin  secretion  as  when  the  adrenals  have  not  been  interfered 
with.  We  purposely  reserved  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  adre- 
nals to  piqlire  hyperglycemia  for  further  investigation  since  it  is  the 
form  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  closely  associated  than 
any  other  with  the  activity  of  the  adrenal  medulla.  In  his  earlier 
work  Kahn  (2)  was  unable  to  find  evidence  of  increased  epinephrin  lib- 
eration following  piqlire.  His  later  statement  (3)  that  the  piqflre 
causes  an  augmented  epinephrin  liberation,  even  if  it  were  well  founded, 
would  by  no  means  settle  the  question.  For  his  observations  furnish 
no  evidence  that  the  quantity  liberated  is  at  all  comparable  to  the 
quantity  required  to  produce  the  typical  adrenalin  hyperglycemia  and 
glycosuria  when  adrenalin  is  artificially  injected.  But  in  fact  Kahn'a  ex- 
90 
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periments  do  not  show  that  the  output  of  epinephrin  is  at  all  influenced 
by  the  sugar  puncture.  Deductions  from  the  relative  depth  of  the 
coloration  produced  by  chromium  salts  in  the  adrenal  medulla  have 
little  or  no  quantitative  value.  And  such  estimations  as  be  made  by 
the  L&wen  method  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  took  no  account  of 
changes  in  the  rate  of  blood  flow  through  the  adrenals  in  the  period 
for  which  the  animal  was  allowed  to  survive  following  the  piqtlre.  An 
increase  in  epinephrin  concentration  in  the  adrenal  vein  blood  shown 
by  the  perfused  frog  preparation  could  not  be  interpreted  as  an  increase 
in  the  output  of  epinephrin  per  unit  of  time  unless  it  were  known  that 
the  blood  flow  through  the  adrenals  had  not  been  proportionately  di- 
minished  after  the  puncture,  as  compared  with  the  flow  during  collec- 
tion of  the  comparison  samples  before  the  puncture.  Kahn  did  not 
even  collect  pure  adrenal  vein  blood,  but  drew  off  blood  from  the  inferior 
cava.  The  difference  in  vasoconstricting  power,  of  different  samples  of 
serum  or  deflbrinated  blood  is  also  a  factor  which  detracts  greatly  from 
[  the  value  of  such  estimations  on  blood-vessel  preparations. 
I  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  by  some  of  the  other  investi- 
I  gators  who  have  published  experiments  piu-porting  to  show  an  increased 
L  rate  of  Uberation  due  to  this  or  that  factor  that  certain  indispensable 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  if  the  comparative  tests  are  to  have  any 
quantitative  value.  When  blood  from  the  adrenals  is  withdrawn  and 
then  tested  on  such  objects  as  rabbit  intestine  and  uterus  segments,  it  is 
practically  always  the  concentration  of  epinephrin  in  the  liquid  which  is 
estimated,  since  the  concentration  of  adrenalin  added  to  an  indifferent 
specimen  of  the  same  blood  which  will  give  an  effect  equal  to  that  of 
the  adrenal  specimen  is  determined.  The  condition  of  the  segment  in  , 
all  observations  which  are  to  be  compared  must  of  course  be  approxi- 
mately the  same,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  other  papers. 
The  concentration  as  thus  estimated  gives  no  information  as  to  the 
rate  of  liberation  of  epinephrin  per  unit  of  time  unless  the  mean  rate 
of  blood  flow  through  the  adrenals  dining  collection  of  the  given  speci- 
men is  known. 

When  deductions  are  made  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  liberation  of  epi- 
nephrin from  experiments  on  test  objects  in  situit  is  of  course  just  as  nec- 
essary to  see  that  in  any  observations  compared  the  test  object  is  in 
the  same  condition  as  regards  reactivity,  the  rate  of  the  blood  flow 
through  it,  etc.  For  example,  von  Anrep  (4)  states  that  if  the  nerves 
of  a  hind  hmb  or  kidney  be  cut,  these  denervated  parts  respond  to 
stimulation  of  afferent  nerves  (central  end  of  sciatic)  by  a  vasoconstric- 
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tion  if  the  adrenals  have  not  been  interfered  with,  but  only  show  the 
initial  passive  dilatation  due  to  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  if  the  adrenals 
have  been  extirpated.  He  draws  the  conclusion  that  stimulation  of 
the  sciatic  reflexly  increases  the  rate  of  liberation  of  eplnephrin.  But 
granting  that  the  characteristic  vasoconstriction  can  only  be  elicited 
with  intact  adrenals  (and  von  Anrep's  careful  work  seems  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  this  is  a  fact)  this  does  not  at  all  prove  that  during 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  more  epinephrin  is  being  poured  into  the  blood 
per  unit  of  time  than  without  stimulation,  for  during  stimulation  of  the 
sciatic  the  condition  of  the  t«8t  object  is  greatly  altered.  The  rise  of 
blood  pressure  must  necessarily  increase  the  rate  of  blood  flow  through 
the  denervated  r^on.  Usually  the  increase  will  be  very  considerable. 
With  the  adrenals  intact  and  steadily  discharging  epinephrin  at  the 
normal  rate,  this  means  that  the  amount  of  epinephrin  passing  per  unit 
of  time  through  the  vascular  tract  in  question  is  abruptly  and  markedly 
augmented.  If  such  denervated  areas  are  as  sensitive  to  epinephrin  as 
is  claimed,  they  may  be  expected  to  respond  to  this  increase  in  the 
amount  of  epinephrin  traversing  them,  even  if  no  change  whatever  has 
taken  place  in  the  rate  of  its  liberation  from  the  adrenals.  This  reac- 
tion, accordingly,  is  not  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  our  observations 
made  by  a  more  direct  method ;  namely,  collection  of  adrenal  vein  blood 
during  and  without  afferent  nerve  stimulation,  and  testing  of  the  blood 
specimens  on  rabbit  intestine  and  ut«rus  segments.  If  afferent  stimu- 
lation really  causes  such  a  great  increase  in  the  output  of  epinephrin  as 
some  authors  believe,  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  capture  some  of 
this  epinephrin-rich  blood  coming  from  the  adrenals,  but  we  found  no 
difference  in  the  output  in  samples  collected  in  equal  times  with  and  with- 
out afferent  nerve  stimulation  (5).  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  phenome- 
nqn  studied  by  von  Anrep  is  due  to  passage  through  the  denervated 
region  of  an  increased  amount  of  blood  with  the  ordinary  content  of 
epinephrin,  it  will  necessarily  be  abohshed  by  excision  of  the  adrenal  or 
by  chpping  of  the  adrenal  veins,  just  as  if  it  were  due  to  a  greatly  aug- 
mented output  of  epinephrin  produced  reflexly.  All  that  can  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  after  elimination  of  the  adrenals  the  vasoconstriction 
in  the  denervated  part  is  absent,  is  that  epinephrin  was  being  given  off 
from  the  adrenals,  a  fact  which  is  undisputed. 

We  have  shown  (6)  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  blood  supplied  to  a  test  object  in  situ  (denervated  eye)  without  change 
in  the  concentration  of  the  epinephrin,  is  associated  with  an  increased 
epinephrin  reaction,  or  with  the  appearance  of  a  positive  reaction  where 
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none  waa  elicited  with  the  previous  rate  of  blood  flow.  For  example, 
if  a  strength  and  duration  of  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  one 
or  of  both  splanchnics  be  sought  which  will  just  fail  to  cause  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  denervated  eye,  a  definite  dilatation  will  in  general 
be  obtained  when  certain  alternative  arterial  paths  are  occluded  at 
the  proper  time,  so  as  to  allow  more  of  the  epinephrin-containing  blood 
to  pass  to  that  eye.  The  concentration  of  epinephrin  in  the  blood  will, 
of  course,  not  be  affected.  A  precisely  similar  result  is  obtained  with 
artificially  introduced  adrenalin.  Here  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to 
say  that  the  pupil  reaction  had  been  elicited  because  the  rate  of  libera- 
tion of  epinephrin  from  the  adrenals  or  the  rate  of  injection  of  adrenalin 
had  been  increased  by  clamping  alternative  paths  at  a  time  when  the 
liberation  or  injection  had  been  already  completed. 

Another,  perhaps  less  important,  factor  may  be  involved  in  von 
Anrep's  experiment,  which  likewise  he  has  not  taken  into  account. 
The  reflex  vasoconstriction  associated  with  stimulation  of  the  sciatic 
may  be  expected  to  cause,  for  a  short  time  at  least, — and  this  is  all  that 
concerns  us, — a  slackening  in  the  flow  through  the  splanchnic  area  and 
therefore  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  coming  to  the  inferior 
cava  and  mingling  with  the  adrenal  blood.*  The  epinephrin  secretion 
proceeding  unchanged  at  the  normal  rate,  the  concentration  of  epineph- 
rin in  the  blood  entering  and  leaving  the  heart  will  thus  be  increased, 
so  that  not  only  will  the  denervated  region  receive  a  much  augmented 
quantity  of  blood,  but  the  concentration  of  epinephrin  in  this  blood 
may  be  greater  than  before  the  nerve  stimulation  without  any  increase 
having  taken  place  in  the  output  of  epinephrin  per  unit  of  time. 

Von  Anrep  himself  performed  an  experiment,  which  we  beheve  proves 
conclusively  that  the  effects  observed  by  him  are  not  due  to  augmented 
epinephrin  secretion  but  to  a  redistribution  of  the  blood  containing 
epinephrin  given  off  at  the  previous  steady  rate.    He  says : 

t  The  observationa  of  Edwarda  (7)  on  the  eompenaatory  increase  of  blood 
flow  through  the  head  and  limbs  during  stimulation  of  the  Bplanchnic  are  not  out 
of  harmony  with  the  auppoeition  that  Btimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  acistio 
may  cauae  an  increase  of  concentration  of  epinephrin  in  the  blood  of  the  inferior 
cava  in  the  manner  auggeBted  without  any  change  having  occurred  in  the  rate  of 
liberation  of  epinephrin  from  tfaa^adrenals.  For  we  do  not  know  that  a  similar 
eompensation  occura,  or  that  it  occure  aa  promptly  with  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  a  peripheral  nerve  trunk,  which  may  cause  vaaoconstriction  in  the  head 
and  limbs  also,  as  when  the  peripheral  end  of  a  splanchnic  ia  stimulated. 
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It  is  important  to  note  tttat  ijf  one  aplanchnic  nerve  isintaet  while  the  auprt- 
renal  on  the  other  aide  is  extirpated,  stimulation  of  the  aplanchnio  nerve  on  the 
side  of  the  extirpated  suprareaal  may  still  oause  oonatriction  of  the  denervated 
limb.  Only  after  the  other  splanchnic  nerve  is  out  does  this  constriction  disap- 
pear  and  the  timb  react  passively  to  the  changes  of  blood  pressure. 

His  interpretation  of  this  result  is  that 

Uiia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  stimulation,  even  of  the  peripheral  end  (of  the  splanch- 
nic) ,  excites  a  certain  number  of  afferent  nerves,  so  that  there  may  be  a  reflex  ex- 
citation of  the  suprarenal  of  the  other  side  through  the  intact  splanchnic  nerve. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
Bplanchnic  nerve  can  affect  reflexly  the  rate  of  epinephrin  secretion  from 
the  other  adrenal,  and  we  have  good  evidence  gainst  it.  The  true 
ejEplanation,  w6  believe,  is  that  the  hberation  of  epinephrin  is  proceeding 
steadily  at  a  substantial  rate  from  the  adrenal  with  intact  splanchnic 
and  blood  containing  a  concentration  of  epinephrin  corresponding  to 
this  discharge  is  passing  steadily  through  the  denervated  region  as 
through  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system'.  Whatever  influence  it  is  ex- 
erting cannot  of  course  be  revealed  till  some  change  occurs  in  the  con- 
centration or  in  the  amount  passing  through  per  unit  of  time.  When 
the  splanchnic  on  the  side  of  the  extirpated  adrenal  is  stimulated,  there 
is.no  increase  in  the  rate  of  liberation  of  epinephrin  from  the  remaining 
adrenal  but  the  vasoconstriction  in  the  splanchnic  area  causes  a  rise 
of  arterial  pressure  which  is  straightway  reflected  in  an  increased  flow 
of  the  epinephrin-containing  blood  through  the  denervated  area.  This 
area  naturally  responds,  granting  that  such  vascular  regions  are  as  sen- 
sitive to  epinephrin  as  von  Anrep  assumes,  by  a  vasoconstriction  to  the 
larger  amount  of  epinephrin  offered  to  it. 

The  similar  reactions  elicited  by  asphyxia,  and  obtained  not  at  all  or 
in  smaller  degree  after  elimination  of  the  adrenals,  in  like  manner  afford 
no  evidence  in  favor  of  a  greatly  augmented  output  of  epinephrin,  cer- 
tainly no  evidence  which  can  be  set  up  against  such  direct  tests  as  we 
have  made  with  the  actual  adrenal  vein  blood  (10).  In  the  case  of 
asphyxia  an  additional  and  a  formidable  complication  is  introduced  in 
such  indirect  experiments  as  those  of  von  Anrep  by  the  fact  that  asphyxia 
may  be  expected  to  alter  the  reactivity  of  the  test  object  to  epinephrin. 
Unless  this  factor  is  controlled,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  an  increased 
reaction  is  due  to  an  augmented  liberation  of  epinephrin  and  not  to  an 
incrq^ed  sensitiveness  of  the  test  object  to  such  amounts  as  were  al- 
ready present. 
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When  we  have  used  as  test  objects  organs  or  tissues  in  situ  we 
have  endeavored  to  render  the  observations  to  be  compared  really 
comparable  by  collecting  the  blood  to  be  tested  in  the  cava  pocket  and 
only  releasing  it  when  the  test  object  was  again  approximately  under 
the  original  conditions.  For  instance,  in  detennining  whether  stimu- 
lation of  afferent  nerves  caused  any  change  in  the  rate  of  liberation  of 
epinephrin,  we  collected  blood  in  the  pocket  for  a  given  time,  then  re- 
leased it  and  noted  the  effect  on  the  eye  and  blood  pressure.  Then 
blood  was  collected  for  the  same  length  of  time  during  nerve  stimula- 
tion. In  many  of  our  experiments  the  splanchnic  area  and  hind  limbs 
were  purposely  tied  off,  so  that  the  reflex  rise  of  blood  pressure  was  usu- 
ally negligible.  But  where  the  nerve  stimulation  produced  any  consid- 
erable rise  of  blood  pressure  the  stimulation  was  stopped  some  time 
before  the  opening  of  the  pocket  so  that  the  tissues  of  the  eye-ball  and 
the  blood  vessels  might,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  the  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  the  same  conditions  as  regards  rate  of  blood  Sow,  etc.,  as 
were  present  in  the  comparison  observation.  Only  after  this  interval 
was  the  epinephrin-containing-  blood  in  the  pocket  released.  In  our 
observations  on  asphyxia  a  longer  interval  was  allowed  to  permit  the 
blood  pressure  to  return  to  normal,  the  respiratory  movements  to 
diminish  and  the  asphyxial  products,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  disap- 
pear. We  never  supposed  that  it  was  permissible  to  use  in  one  observa- 
tion an  asphyxiated  test  object  and  in  the  comparison  observation  the 
same  object  with  unobstructed  respiration ;  or  to  assume  that  if  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  reactions  it  must  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
rate  of  output  of  epinephrin,  the  condition  of  the  test  object  itself 
being  of  no  moment. 

Certain  reactions  (especially  acceleration)  of  the  heart,  when  isolated 
from  extrinsic  nervous  influence  by  section  of  the  vagi  and  excision 
of  the  stellate  ganglia,  have  also  been  supposed  to  prove  that  the  rate 
of  output  of  epinephrin  from  the  adrenals  is  greatly  increased  reflexly 
by  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see 
that  the  results  of  the  study  of  these  reactions  by  von  Anrep  and  others 
must  be  interpreted  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  results  on  the 
denervated  vascular  areas,  and  yield  no  better  evidence  of  roflexly 
augmented  epinephrin  secretion  than  the  vascular  reactions  do. 

Thus  von  Anrep  (8),  starting  with  the  demonstration  that  stimulation 
of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  splanchnics  is  followed  by  the  charac- 
teristic heart  reactions  if  the  adrenals  are  present,  but  not  if  they  have 
been  removed,  is  led  to  the  geaeralization  that 
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every  rise  of  blood  presaure  brought  about  by  tbe  agency  of  the  nervous  system 
involves  the  cooperation  of  the  chemical  mechanism  represented  by  the  suprare- 
nal glands. 

And  it  18  clear  that  whether  tbe  rise  of  pressure  be  brought  about  by 
direct  stimulation  of  the  efferent  splanchnic  Sbers,  by  asphyxia  or  by 
etimulaton  of  afferent  nerves,  be  bad  no  other  conception  of  this  coop- 
eration than  that  the  nervous  action  on  the  cardiovascular  system  is 
accompanied  by  a  nervous  action  on  the  adrenab  which  causes  an  in- 
creased outpouring  of  epinephrin. 

Nobody  doubts  that  when  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  splanchnic  ia 
stimulated  the  liberation  of  epinephrin  from  the  corresponding  adrenal, 
which  has  been  reduced  by  the  nerve  section  from  tbe  normal  spontane- 
ous rate  to  zero,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  is  augmented.  Von 
Anrep  is  therefore  entitled  to  conclude  that  in  this  case  a  part  of  the 
characteristic  vascular  and  cardiac  reactjons  is  due  to  the  abrupt  in- 
crease in  the  epinephrin  content  of  the  blood.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
use  the  well  established  fact  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
splanchnic  increases  the  output  of  epinfephrin  to  explain  a  reaction  of 
the  denervated  heart  which  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  the  secretioiw 
of  epinephrin  by  the  adrenals,  and  quite  another  thing  to  deduce  from 
the  occurrence  of  these  reactions  when  afferent  nerves  are  stimulated  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  due  to  an  augmented  output  of  epineph- 
rin, merely  because  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  absence  of  the 
adrenals.'  This  conclusion  could  only  be  accepted  if  it  were  shown 
that  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  blood  flow  through  the  coronary  circula- 
tion associated  with  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  is  inadequate  to  produce 
the  reactions.  The  increased  blood  flow  must  necessarily  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  increased  supply  of  epinephrin  to  the  heart  vessels  per  unit  of 
time,  even  if  no  increase  has  occurred  in  the  rate  of  Uberation  of  epi- 
nephrin from  the  adrenals,  and  the  denervated  heart,  an  exceedingly 
delicate  test  object  for  epinephrin,  according  to  von  Anrep,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  respond  just  as  if  the  epinephrin  output  had  been  increased 
without  any  material  change  in  the  rate  of  flow.     The  possibility  is  also 

'  In  our  experience,  in  the  cat  (von  Anrep  worked  with  doge)  a  not  inconsid- 
erable acceleration  of  the  denervated  heart  can  usually  be  obtained  by  stimulating 
the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  or  the  peripheral  end  of  the  splanchnic,  even  when 
the  adrenal  veins  are  clipped.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  this.  It  is  ob- 
viously dependent  upon  the  better  blood  flow  through  the  coronary  vessels. 
Guthrie  and  Pike  (9)  showed  that  in  the  perfused  mammalian  heart  the  rate  could 
be  increased  decidedly  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  perfusion  fluid. 
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present,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  heart  as  in  the  case  of  the  vas- 
cular reactions,  that  the  concentration  of  epinephrin  may  be  increased 
by  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  a  peripheral  nerve  without  any 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  discharge  per  unit  of  time. 

The  question  of  the  physiological  value  attributed  by  von  Anrep  to 
the  reactions  of  epinephrin  which  he  has  so  carefully  studied,  especially 
the  question  of  the  physiological  value  of  the  heart  reactions  is  un- 
affected by  substituting  for  the  supposed  reflex  augmentation  of  the 
output  of  epinephrin  an  automatic  redistribution  of  the  blood  which, 
without  any  material  change  in  the  rate  of  output,  carries  with  it  an 
increased  supply  of  epinephrin  to  organs  not  involved  in  the  vasocon- 
striction associated  with  the  rise  of  blood  pressure.  We  suggest  that  in 
such  redistributions  of  blood  containing  the  epinephrin  secreted  by  the 
adrenals  at  a  relatively  stable  and  constant  rate,  rather  than  in  a  sudden 
outpouring  of  epinephrin,  is  to  be  sought  the  mechanism  of  any  physi- 
ological effects  of  this  type  exerted  by  the  naturally  secreted  epi- 
nephrin on  the  organism. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  adrenals  to  piqflre 
hyperglycemia,  Kahn  and  Starkenstein  (II)  availed  themselves  in  some 
experiments  of  the  now  well  established  fact  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  rabbits  deprived  of  both  adrenals  survive  for  a  long  time  or  indefi- 
nitely, in  good  health.  In  our  experience  the  proportion  is  something 
like  20  per  cent.  If  the  animals  which  survive  some  weeks  be  included, 
it  is  greater.  The  statement  of  Freund  and  Marchand  (12)  that  after 
complete  extirpation  of  both  adrenals  rabbits  die  without  exception  in  a 
short  time,^uid  usually  on  the  first  day,  must  be  based  on  some  error  of 
operative  technique.  Unfortunately  Kahn  and- Starkenstein  contented 
themselves  with  tests,  mostly  qualitative,  for  sugar  in  the  urine.  They 
made  no  quantitative  estimations  of  the  blood  sugar  which  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  sort  cannot  be  satisfactorily  replaced  by  the  qualitative 
tests  on  the  aqueous  humor  employed  by  Kahn.  Also  in  some  of  the 
very  few  relevant  protocols  published  by  them  it  is  seen  that  practically 
no  urine  was  secreted  after  the  piqdre,  and  a  negative  sugar  test  in 
such  cases  would  of  course  possess  no  value.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
admitted  that  the  negative  results  of  piqflre  obtained  by  these  writers 
on  rabbits  deprived  of  the  adrenals  have  by  any  means  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  in  dispensability  of  the  epinephrin  secretion  for  piqlDre 
hyperglycemia . 

The  experiments  of  Biberfeld  (13)  are  even  less  convincing  and  he 
admits  that  he  does  not  now  think  that  observations  on  sugar  in  the 
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urine,  the  only  observations  he  made,  are  satisfactory  in  the  absence  of 
blood  sugar  estimations. 

The  investigations  of  Jarisch  (14)  are  free  from  this  objection  but 
are  nevertheless  open  to  criticism  for  other  reasons.  He  endeavored 
to  show  that  in  rabbits  after  complete  section  of  all  the  possible  nervous 
paths  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the  liver,  piqflre  was  still 
followed  by  hyperglycemia  when  nervous  connections  of  one  adrenal 
were  left  whereas  it  did  not  cause  hyperglycemia  when  the  innervation 
of  the  adrenals  was  completely  severed,  that  of  the  liver  being  intact. 
He  estimated  the  blood  sugar  by  Bertrand's  method,  precipitating  the 
proteins  by  Schenck's  method.  Unfortunately  he  contented  himself 
with  a  single  blood  sample,  taken  some  tijne  after  piqflre.  He  com- 
pared the  sugar  content  of  this  sample  with  a  theoretical  normal  level 
and  not,  as  we  have  invariably  done,  with  that  of  a  preliminary  sample 
taken  from  the  same  animal.  This  renders  the  classification  of  some 
of  the  results  aa  hyperglycemia  quite  arbitrary.  In  one  series  of  ten 
experiments,  for  example,  in  which  the  innervation  of  the  left  adrenal 
was  preserved  while  the  remaining  splanchnic  distribution  was  severed, 
he  counts  a  blood  sugar  content  of  0,164  per  cent  among  the  hypergly- 
cemias, very  likely  quite  correctly.  This  is  the  aeries  of  experiments 
designed  to  show  that  augmented  epinephrin  secretion  can  cause  hy- 
perglycemia without  the  intervention  of  the  hepatic  nerves.  In  an- 
other series  of  five  experiments  in  which  the  right  adrenal  was  extir- 
pated and  all  the  nerves  of  the  left  adrenal  cut,  he  classifies  a  blood 
sugar  content  of  0.167  per  cent  not  aa  a  hyperglycemia  but^  at  "the 
upper  limits  of  the  normal  content."  This  series  was  desig^d  to  show 
that  in  the  absence  of  epinephrin  secretion  by  the  adrenals  piqiire  does 
not  cause  hyperglycemia.  It  must  further  be  objected  that  in  very 
few  of  Jarisch's  experiments  was  the  interval  after  the  primary  opera- 
tion sufhciently  long  to  permit  a  great  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver,  even  although  the  animals  received  cane  sugar  by  stomach  tube 
some  time  before  the  piqflre  was  made.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  very 
low  glycogen  content  of  the  hver  in  moatof  the  experiments,  even  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  loss  of  glycogen  in  successful  piqAre  observations. 
For  example,  in  three  experiments  in  which  he  states  that  there  was  no 
hyperglycemia  and  in  which  therefore  the  glycogen  content  of  theliver 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment  probably  did  not  differ  much  from  the 
content  just  before  the  piqiire,  the  glycogen  only  amounted  to  0.7,  1.1 
and  1.3  per  cent,  respectively.  In  five  of  the  experiments  with  hyper- 
glycemia in  which  the  liverglycogen  was  estimated  at  the  end,  the  per- 
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centages  were  0,  0.2,  0.3,  0.8  and  2.1.  With  a  good  initial  content  of 
glycogen  in  our  experimenta  the  residual  cooteat  after  hyperglycemia 
produced  by  piqAre  and  later  on  by  asphyxia  was  much  greater,  al- 
though the  animals  were  not  killed  for  a  considerably  longer  time  after 
the  piqtHre  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  experiments  of 
Jarisch. 

The  series  of  live  experiments  which  are  supposed  to  prove  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  piqfirewhen  the  adrenals  have  been  denervated  although 
the  liver  nerves  are  intact  is,  we  believe,  completely  vitiated  on  account 
of  the  low  initial  glycogen  content.  The  percentages  at  the  end  of_ 
the  experiments  were  0,  0.5,  0.8,  0.9,  1.4.  If  there  was  no  hypergly- 
cemia, as  Jarisch  concludes,  these  percentages  are  probably  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  percent^es  before  piqAre.  It  is  vain  to  argue  on  the 
basis  of  one  or  two  control  experiments  that  with  1  per  cent  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  piqOre  will  normally  succeed.  In  our  experience  there  is 
considerable  variabihty  in  this  matter  in  normal  rabbits  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  production  of  a  distinct  piqflre  hy- 
perglycemia should  depend  solely  upon  the  percentage  of  glycogen  in 
the  liver.  At  least  one  other  factor,  the  rate  of  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  animal,  is  obviously  concerned.  Even  as  regards  the  rate  of 
mobilization  of  the  glycogen  it  is  improbable  that  the  percentageof  this 
substance  in  the  liver  should  be  the  sole  determining  factor,  and  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  every  animal  will  respond  in  the  same  way  to  a 
given  procedure  when  the  glycogen  store  reaches  a  given  level.  The 
only  way  t^be  sure  that  a  negative  result  is  not  due  to  too  small  a  gly- 
cogen store  is  to  work  with^  animals  whose  livers  are  well  filled  with 
glycogen,  and  then  always  to  make  a  glycogen  estimation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  decide  beforehand  that  this  or  that  animal  will  have  enough 
glycogen  to  render  a  positive  result  certain  after  piqAre,  particlarly 
when  the  animal  has  been  recently  subjected  to  a  major  operation.  It 
may  also  be  pointed  out  that  positive  results  are  much  more  important 
than  negative  ones  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  thatonly  a  decided  hy- 
perglycemia should  be  accepted  as  a  positive  result.  Negative  results 
in  animals  whose  glycogen  content  is  low  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all. 

A  further  criticism  of  these  experiments  is  that  it  is  surely  difficult 
to  be  certain  that  the  whole  nerve  supply  of  the  liver  has  been  divided 
by  such  an  operation  as  that  practiced  by  Jarisch,  Finally,  he  made 
the  piqlire  under  ether  anesthesia.  Even  if  the  anesthetic  was  admin- 
istered only  during  the  operation,  how  is  one  to  be  certain  that  a  sub- 
sequent hyperglycemia  was  not  due  to  the  anesthesia  rather  than  to 
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the  piqiire?  We  have  already  shown  (15)  that  in  cats  a  brief  adminis- 
tration of  ether  ia  capable  of  causing  distinct  hyperglycemia  after  the 
secretion  of  epinephrin  has  been  abolished. 

Among  recent  workers  who  have  denied  the  importance  of  the  adrenals 
in  puncture  hyperglycemia  or  glycosuria  may  be  mentioned  Wertheimer 
and  Battez,  Freund  and  Marchand  and  Trendelenburg  and  Fleisch- 
bauer.  Wertheimer  and  Battez  (16)  found  glycosuria  in  three  cats 
following  piqflre  after  removal  of  both  adrenals.  The  experiments, 
however,  were  necessarily  acute.  In  one  case  the  animal  was  anesthe- 
•  tized  with  chloroform  and,  as  the  authors  point  out,  it  was  impossible 
to  discriminate  between  the  effect  of  the  anesthetic  and  the  effect  of 
the  piqtlre.  In  the  other  two  cats  spinal  anesthesia  (cocain)  was 
employed.  In  five  cats  no  definite  glycosuria  could  be  demonstrated. 
Blood  sugar  estimations  were  not  made. 

Freund  and  Marchand  (17)  conclude  that  the  influence  of  piqtLre  is 
exerted  directly  on  the  liver  and  not  through  the  adrenals.  However, 
although  they  made  numerous  experiments  on  rabbits,  none  of  them 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  All  were  acute  experiments,  the  piqAre  being 
performed  two  or  three  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  adrenals,  and  it  is 
diflScult  if  not  impossible  in  many  cases  to  disentangle  any  effect  of 
piqUre  on  the  blood  sugar  from  the  effects  of  the  operation  and  the 
anesthetic.    The  blood  sugar  was  estimated  by  Bang's  micro-method. 

Trendelenburg  and  Fleischbauer  (18)  reached  the  conclusion  that 
puncture  glycosuria  is  not  due  to  a  "hormone"  action  of  adrenalin 
discbai^ed  from  the  adrenals,  since  the  rate  of  the  dischtirge  is  not 
increased  by  the  puncture.  This  result,  however,  is  not  arrived  at 
by  direct  assay  of  the  epinephrin  coming  from  the  adrenals,  but  is 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  sugar  puncture  does  not  cause,  in  an 
anesthetized  animal,  a  rise  of  blood  pressure,  whereas  the  minimal 
quantity  of  adrenalin  which  must  be  injected  into  a  vein  in  order  to 
eUcit  adrenalin  glycosuria  causes  a  distinct  increase  of  blood  pressure. 
Jarisch  (14)  has  criticised,  justly  in  our  opinion,  the  deductions  of 
Trendelenburg  and  Fleischhauer.  For  one  thing,  they  relied  entirely 
upon  testing  for  sugar  in  the  urine  and  did  not  estimate  the  blood 
sugar,  the  really  important  point.  Their  main  ai^ument  is  based 
upon  premises  by  no  means  beyond  question,  and  we  believe  that 
although  their  conclusion — that  it  is  not  an  augmented  epinephrin 
secretion  which  is  responsible  for  puncture  glycosuria — is  correct,  this 
cannot  be  estabhshed  by  such  experiments. 
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Our  own  experiments  were  made  on  rabbits.  The  adrenals  were 
removed  at  separate  times.  The  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
operation  varied  from  eleven  days  to  eight  months.  The  piqftre  was 
made  ten  days  to  eighty-one  days  after  removal  of  the  second  adrenal. 
The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  was  exposed  according  to  Eckhard'a 
method,  under  local  anesthesia  by  ethyl  chlorid.  A  sample  of  blood 
waa  taken,  usually  from  an  ear-vein,  before  piqflre;  a  second  sample 
about  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  after  piqflre.  About  an  hour 
later  a  third  sample  was  drawn  in  order  that  some  idea  of  the  duration 
of  the  hyperglycemia  and  the  maximum  blood  sugar  content  attained 
might  be  gotten.  Finally  asphyxia  was  produced  by  covering  the 
mouth  and  nose  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
The  effect  of  the  asphyxia  on  the  heart-beat  was  sedulously  controlled 
and  a  few  free  respirations  allowed  as  soon  as  the  heart  was  distinctly 
slowed,  so  that  the  asphyxia  was  never  pushed  to  the  point  where  life 
was  in  danger.  A  blood  specimen  was  then  drawn.  The  object  of  the 
asphyxia  was  to  test  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  ptqtire  yielding  a 
negative  result,  a  decided  hyperglycemia  was  capable  of  being  produced 
in  any  particular  animal.  We  have  already  shown  (15)  that  in  cats 
with  one  adrenal  removed  and  the  secretion  of  epinephrin  from  the 
other  abolished  by  section  of  its  nerves,  asphyxia  invariably  causes 
hyperglycemia  when  the  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  is  not  deficient. 
The  animal  was  then  killed  and  the  glycogen  content  of  the  Uver 
estimated  by  Pfluger's  method,  the  sugar  after  hydrolysis  of  the  glyco- 
gen being  determined  by  Bertrand's  method.  The  blood  sugar  was 
estimated  by  the  method  of  Lewis  and  Benedict.  Pearce's  autoclave 
modification  and  the  graduated  test-tubes  used  by  us  in  our  previous 
work  (l)  were  employed.  It  was  recognized,  of  course,  that  when 
hyperglycemia  had  been  produced  by  any  of  the  procedures  employed, 
the  glycogen  content  as  determined  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
must  be  materially  less  than  would  have  been  found  had  the  animal 
been  killed  at  once.  Accordingly  before  undertaking  the  piqflre  experi- 
ments, we  made  a  series  of  observations  on  the  glycogen  content  of 
the  liver  under  various  diets,  in  cats  whose  epinephrin  output  had  been 
interfered  with  by  the  operation  mentioned  and  in  rabbits  and  rata 
which  had  survived  the  removal  of  both  adrenals.  These  experiments 
will  be  given  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper. 

The  following  condensed  protocols  illustrate  the  effects  of  piqflre 
and  asphyxia  on  the  blood  sugar  content  in  rabbits  deprived  of  the 
adrenals. 
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Protoeot.    Rabbit  IBS,  mate 

February  16,  1917.    Left  adren&l  excised. 
June  8, 1917.    Weight,  2.625  kgm. 

September  13,  1917.  Right  adren&l  excised.  From  this  time  fed  daily  with 
carrolB  in  additioo  to  the  ordinary  diet  (oats  and  bay  daily,  a  carrot  or  a  ranall 
quantity  of  green  food  once  a  week) . 

November  2,  1917.    Weight.  3.276  kgm. 
11.30  a.m.    Obtained  from  ear  normal  blood  specimen.    It  contained  0.102  per 

cent  dextrose. 
11.45  a.m.    Piqare. 

12  30  p.m.    Blood  specimen  from  ear  contained  0.205  per  cent  dextrose. 
1.50  p.m.    Blood  specimen  from  earcontainedO.134  per  cent  dextrose.    Aephj^ia 

for25  minutes,  then  at 
2.20  p.m.    Obtained  blood  from  external  saphenous  vein,  containing  0.216  per 

cent  dextrose. 
2.20  p.m     Killed  by  heart-stab,  removed  liver.    Glycogenin  liver,  7.40  per  cent. 
Aiilopty.    Accessory  adrenals  not  found.    First  piqQre  a  little  above  calamus 
and  slightly  to  left  of  mid  line;  second  piqAre  about  10mm,  below  the  opening  of 
the  iter  in  mid  line. 

Protocol.    RtAbit  181,  male 

November  19,  1917.    Right  adrenal  excised. 

November  30,  1917.  Left  adrenal  excised.  Weight  2.66  kgm.  Some  cane 
sugar  was  added  to  the  drinking  water  from  this  date  on.  Otherwise,  the 
ordinary  diet. 

February  19, 1918.    Weight,  2.4S  kgm. 
12.30  p  m.    Normal  blood  specimen  from  ear  contained  0.119  per  cent  dextrose. 
12.50  p.m.    Piqdre. 
2.40  p.m.     Blood  from  external  jugular  vein  contained  0.349  per  cent  dextrose. 
4.00  p.m.     Blood  from  external  jugular  vein  contained  0.449  per  cent  dextrose. 

Now  caused  asphyxia  for  20  minutes  and  at 
4.30  p.m.  Blood  obtained  by  cutting  neck  vessels,  contained  0.517  per  cent 
'  dextrose. 
Liver  as  once  excised ;  it  contained  2.44  per  cent  glycogen.  Taking  (he  weight 
of  the  liver  as  60  grams  and  the  weight  of  the  blood  as  200  grams,  the  amount  of 
glycogen  whichmuHt  have  been  mobilized  me  rely  to  raise  the  blood  sugar  content 
to  0.52  per  cent  would  correspond  to  1.3  per  cent  of  the  liver  weight.  Therefore 
the  initial  content  of  glycogen  musP  have  been  at  least  4  per  cent  and  no  doubt 
considerably  more. 

Autopty.  Accessory  adrenals  not  found.  The  piqflre  was  about  6  mm.  above 
the  calamus  in  the  mid  line. 

Protocol.    Rabbit  188,  female 

November  19,  1917.    Excised  right  adrenal. 

November  26,  1917.    Gave  birth  to  five  young. 

February  13.  1918.    Excised  left  adrenal.    Weight.  2.2  kgm. 
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Diet,  caae  Bugsr  in  drin]dng  w&ter  &nd  carrots  giveo  daily  for  foiir  weeks  prior 
to  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  diet. 

March  12,  1918.    Weight,  2.12  kgm. 
10.40  a.m.    Normal  specimea  from  the  ear  contained  0.102  per  cent  deTtrose. 
11.00  a.m.    PiqDre. 
12.10  p.m.    Blood  from  external  jugular  vein  contained  0.161  per  cent  dextrose. 

Voided  urine.    Test  with  Fehling  negative. 
12.5S  p.m.    Blood  from  external  jugular  vein  contained  0.176  per  cent  dextrose. 

Now  caused  asphyxia  for  twenty  minutes. 
1.15  p.m.     Blood  from  jugular  vein  contained  0.262  per  cent  dextrose.     Liver  at 
once  excised.    It  contained  2.3£  per  cent  glycogen, 
Aulopty.    Piqdre  4  mm.  above  calamus  in  mid  line.     No  accessory  adrenals 
found  in  abdomen. 

In  these  animals  a  decided  hypei^lycemia  waa  caused  by  piqflre. 
The  same  is  true  of  asphyxia  following  the  piqflre.  In  the  first  experi- 
ment the  piqflre  hyperglycemia  had  distinctly  diminished  before 
asphyxia  was  induced,  and  after  asphyxia  the  blood  sugar  content  rose 
to  fully  the  maximum  level  obtained  in  the  first  specimen  after  piqdre. 
In  the  second  experiment,  the  second  blood  specimen  taken  after 
piqfire  contained  0.1  per  cent  more  dextrose  than  the  first  piqfire 
specimen.  In  spite  of  the  high  grade  of  the  piqAre  hyperglycemia, 
the  blood  sugar  content  increased  still  fm-ther  during  asphyxia.  In 
the  third  experiment  where  the  hypei^lycemia  after  piqftre,  although 
quite  distinct,  waa  not  so  great  as  in  the  second,  the  specimen  drawn 
after  asphyxia  also  showed  a  decided  increase  in  the  blood  sugar  aa 
compared  with  the  second  specimen  after  piqAre.  There  can  be  no 
question,  then,  that  piqiire,  like  asphyxia,  is  capable  of  causing  hyper- 
glycemia in  rabbits  after  removal  of  the  adrenals.  Obviously,  as 
already  pointed  out,  in  a  question  of  this  kind  positive  results  are  much 
more  important  than  negative  ones.  In  the  three  animals  the  liver  was 
well  filled  with  glycogen,  a  considerable  period  having  elapsed  since  the 
last  operation. 

Negative  results  in  animals  taken  at  too  short  an  interval  after  the 
adrenal  operation  and  containing  little  glycogen  in  the  liver,  have  of 
course  no  weight  at  all.  Not  a  few  of  the  observers  who  have  denied 
the  possibility  of  producing  hyperglycemia  by  piqflre  after  adrenalec- 
tomy have  been  misled  by  want  of  attention  to  this  point.  The  follow- 
ing protocols  are  samples  of  our  negative  experiments  on  adrenalec 
tomized  rabbits; 
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Protocol.    Rabbit  IBB,  nuUe 

March  20,  I9I7.    Left  adrenal  excised. 
June  8, 1917.    Weight,  l,T7f;  Iekdi. 

September  IS,  IfiI7.  Right  adrenal  excised.  From  this  time  on  the  animal 
was  fed  regularly  with  carrots  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  diet. 

NoTember  13,  1917.    Weight,  2.45  kgm. 
11.00  a.m.    Narmal  blood  specimen  from  ear  contained  O.IOI  per  eent  dextrose. 
11.35  a.m.    PiqAre.    Two  stabs. 

12.1S  p.m.    Blood  from  cut  external  saphenous  vein  contained  0.107  per  cent 
dextrose. 
1.10  p.m.    Blood  from  femoral  vein  contained  0.097  per  cent  dextrose.    Now 

caused  asphyxia  for  twenty  minutes  and  at 

1.40  p.m.    Obtained  blood  specimen  from  external  jugular  vein,  containing 

0.121  per  cent  dextrose. 

Immediately  killed  and  excised  liver,  whichcontained  1.02  per  cent  of  glycogen. 

Auiopiy. — Accessory  adrenals  not  found.    The  first  piqOre  was  3  to  4  mm. 

above  the  calomue  in  the  mid  line,  the  second  6  to  7  mm.  above  the  first  in  the 

Protocol.    Rabbit,  !8S,  mole.    Weight,  g.tSS  kgm. 

December  7,  1917.    Right  adrenal  excised.    Weight,  2.24  kgm. 
Feb.  II,  1918.    Left  adrenal  excised.    Weight,  2.20  kgm.    Kept  on  ordinary 
diet  from  this  date,  except  that  some  cane  sugar  was  given  in  the  drinking  water 
one  day  before  the  piqflre  experiment.    The  weather  was  very  cold  at  this  time. 

February  21,  1918.    Weight,  2.235  kgm. 
11.00  a.m.    Normal  blood  specimen  from  ear  contained  0.114  per  cent  dextrose. 
11.10  a.m.    Piqdre. 

12.10  p.m.    Blood  apecimenfrom  ear  contained 0.131  percent  dextrose. 
1.20  p.m.    Blood  from  ear'contained  0.121  per  cent  dextrose.    Asphyxia  was 

now  caused  for  twenty-five  minutes,  then  at 
1.50  p.m.    Obtained  blood  specimen  from  external  jugular,  containing  0.128  per 
cent  dextrose. 
The  neck  vesaele  were  now  severed  and  a  blood  specimen  obtained  which  con- 
tained 0.126  per  cent  dextrose.    The  liver  was  at  once  excised;  its  glycogen  con- 
tent was  2.32  per  cent. 

ATitopey.  A  small  accessory  adrenal  was  found  under  the  left  renal  vein. 
The  piqOre  was  6  to  7  mm.  above  the  calamus  in  the  mid  line. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  to  speculate  on  the  reason  for  the  absence 
of  piqflre  hyperglycemia  in  these  animals.  Since  precisely  similar 
negative  results  may  be  obtained  in  normal  animals,  we  do  not  see 
how  they  can  be  connected  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  adrenals. 
While  everybody  is  agreed  that  a  high  glycogen  content  is  favorable 
for  the  occurrence  of  piqllre  hyperglycemia,  and  that  a  very  low  glyco- 
gen content  is  incompatible  with  it,  there  is  no  evidence  as  already 
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stated,  that  hyperglycemia  must  necessarily  be  obtained  in  an  uninml 
with  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  glycogen  in  its  liver,  whereaa  in 
ftniiYntla  with  less  than  that  percentage  it  can  never  be  obtained. 

The  following  protocols  illustrate  the  results  on  normal  rabbits 
with  the  same  technique  as  that  employed  for  the  adrenalectomized 
animals: 

Protocol.    Rabbit  ISB 

Male,  which  had  been  long  in  stock.    Weight,  I.SOkgm.    Ordinary  diet. 
'   February  27,  1918. 

11.00  a.m.  Normal  blood  epeoimen  from  ear  contained  0.107  per  cent  dextrose. 
ll.lSa.m.    Piqflre. 

12.15  p.m.    Blood  from  ear  contained  0.374  per  cent  dextrose. 
1.20  p.m.    Bloodfromear  contained  0.40  per  cent  dextrose.    Asphyjda  wa«  now 

caused  for  twenty-five  minutea  and  at 
1.45  p.m.    A  blood  Bpecimen  was  obtained  with  0.514  per  cant  dextrose. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  blood  vessels  in  the  neck  were  severed  and  another  blood 
specimen  obtained  with  0.62  per  cent  dextrose.    The  liver  was  immediately  ez- 
oieed.    Its  gtycAgen  content  was  2.96  per  cent.   Theliver  weighed  61  grams.    Tak- 
ing the  total  blood  as  140  grams,  the  amount  of  glycogen  which  must  have  been 
mobilised  merely  to  raise  the  blood  sugar  to  0.S2  per  cent  would  represent  almost 
I  per  cent  of  thelivcrweight.    The  glycogen  content  before  piqflre  must  therefore 
have  been  at  least  4  per  cent  and  no  doubt  was  considerably  more. 
AMtopty.    The  piqftre  was  5  mm.  above  the  calamus  in  the  mid  line. 

Protocol.    Rabbit  18M 

Normal  female  from  the  stock.    (Control  for  rabbit  181,  and  on  the  same  diet). 
February  19, 1918.    Weight,  2.63  kgm. 
12.10  p.m.    Normal  blood  specmen  from  ear  contaiiked  0.11  per  cent  dextrose. 
12.30  p.m.    Rqdie. 
1.40  p.m.    Blood  from  ear  (Contained  0.367  per  cent  dextrose. 
3.0D  p.m.    Blood  from  ear  contained  0.308  per  cent  dextrose.    Asphyxia  was 

now  caused  for  twenty  minutes  and  at 
3.20  p.m.  A  blood  specimen  obtained  from  the  ear  contained  0.367  per  cent 
dextrose. 
The  animal  was  now  bled  from  the  throat  and  a  specimen  obtained  at  3.30  p.m. 
with  0.417  per  cent  dextrose.  The  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  was  2.04peroent. 
If  only  the  amount  of  glycogen  which  must  have  been  mobilized  to  make  up  a 
blood  sugar  content  of  0.42  per  cent  be  added,  the  liver  must  have  contained  be- 
fore the  piqflre  experiment  at  least  3  per  cent  of  glycogen  and  doubtless  it  con- 
tained more. 

Autopay.    The  piqQre  was  4  to  S  mm.  above  the  calamus  in  the  mid  tine. 

The  following  two  protocols  illustrate  the  negative  results  of  piqlllre 
obtained  on  normal  rabbits  just  as  on  adrenalectomized  rabbits. 
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Protocol.    R<Abil  187,  male 

March  II,  1917.  Weight,  1.41  kgm.  No  food  given  (except  water)  for  two  days 
prior  to  experiment. 

10.00  a.m.    Normal  specimen  of  blood  from  ear  contained  0.124  per  cent  dextrose. 
10.15  a.m.    PiqAre 

11.15  a.m.    Bloodfromexternal  jugular  vein  contained  0.136  per  cent  dextrose. 
12.15  p.m.    Blood  from. external  jugular  vein  contained  0.130  per  cent  dextrose. 

Now  caused  asphyxia  for  twenty  minutes. 
12.35  p.m.     Blood  from  external  jugular  vein  contained  0.142  per  cent  dextrOM. 

Severed  blood  vessels  in  neck  and  bled  to  death.  A  specimen  of  this  mixed 
blood  contained  0.151  per  cent  dextrose.  The  liver  was  at  once  excised;  it  con- 
tained 0.34  per  cent  glycogen. 

AiUopay.    The  piqflre  was  6  mm.  above  the  calamus  in  'he  mid  line. 

Protocol.    Sablnl  167 

Normal  female  from  stock.  It  had  carrots  regularly  in  addition  to  the  ordi> 
nary  diet  for  two  weeks  before  the  piqflre  experiment. 

November  13,  1917.    Weight,  2.0  kgm. 
11.15  a.m.    Normal  blood  specimen  from  ear  contained  0.122  per  cent  dextrose. 
11.50a.m.    Exposed  and  opened  the  occipito-atlantoid  membrane  under, local 
ethyl  chtorid  anesthesia,  as  in  all  the  other  experiments;  but  did 
not  perform  piqtlre  as  yet. 
12.40  p.m.    Blood  specimen  fom  ear  contained  0.116  per  cent  dextrose. 
12.55  p.m.    FiqAre  made  (two  stabs). 
2.10  p.m.    Blood  from  femoral  vein  contained  O.IO  per  cent  dextrose.    Asphyxia 

was  now  induced  for  twenty  minutes  and  at 
2.30  p.m.    A  blood  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  external  jugular  vein  with 
0.1 01  per  cent  dextrose.' 
The  animal  was  at  once  killed  by  heart  atab.     The  liver  contained  only  a 
trace  (less  than  0.05  per  ceat)  of  glycogen. 

Aittopty.  First  piqOre,  3  to  5  mm.  above  the  calamus  in  the  m'd  line,  second 
piqflre,  7  to  8  ana.  above  the  first  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mid  line. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  just  cited  was  to  control  the  effect  of 
the  operation  as  such,  apart  from  the  piqfire,  on  the  blood  sugar.  The 
experiment  failed  for  this  purpose  because  of  the  low  glycogen  content 
of  the  liver  (in  spite  of  the  carrot  diet)  which  did  not  permit  either  the 
subsequent  piqflre  or  asphyxia  to  cause  any  hyperglycemia.  The  fol- 
lowing protocol  gives  the  data  of  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  but 
on  a  rabbit  whose  liver  was  well  filled  with  glycogen.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  operation  as  such,  with  any  attendant  emotional  excitement, 
caused  no  hyperglycemia. 
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Protocol.    Rabbit  189,  molt 

Diet.    Sugar  in  driukiag  water  and  carrotH  for  five  days  prior  to  the  experi- 
ment, in  addition  to  tiie  ordinary  diet.    The  animal  took  the  sugared  water 
readily.    Weight  2.0  kgm. 
9.55  a.m.    Normal  blood  specimen  from  ear  vein  contained  0.126  per  cent  dez- 

lO.lS  a.m.    Under  local  aneatheeia  (ethyl  chtorid)  exposed  floor  of  fourth  Tea- 
triole  but  did  not  perform  piqflre  aa  yet.    Sutured  the  wound. 

11.20  a.m.    Blood  specimen  from  ear  vein  contained  0.124  per  cent  dextrose. 

11.30  a.m.    Piqdre  performed. 

12.30  p.m.    Blood  specimen  from  ear  vein  contained  0.240  per  cent  dextrose. 

Asphyxia  was  now  caused  for  twenty  minutes  and  at 
1.00  p.m.  A  blood  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  external  jugular  vein.  It 
contained0.343peroentdextroee.  Urine  voidedat  thiatime  gave 
a  marked  reduction  with  Fehling's  aoluLion.  The  animal  waa 
killed  by  bleeding  from  the  neck  vessele.  The  liver,  excised  im- 
mediately, weighed  82  grams  and  contained  7.14  per  cent  of  glyco- 
gen. 
Avtopay.    The  piqAre  waa  4  mm.  above  the  calamus  in  the  mid  line. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  preliminary  experiments  on  normal 
rabbits  in  which  glycogen  determinations  were  not  made,  are  given  in 
table  1,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  point  that  a  negative  piql^re  experi- 
ment in  an  adrenalectomized  animal  must  not  be  attributed  off  hand 
to  the  absence  of  the  adrenals.  The  six  rabbits  had  lived  a  long  time 
in  the  laboratory  under  identical  conditions  and  on  the  same  (ordinary) 
diet.  Carrots  were  added  one  day  before  the  experiment.  It  will  be 
seen  that  three  of  the  animals  yielded  distinctly  positive  results  with 
piqtlre.     In  two  the  result  was  negative,  in  one  doubtful. 

TABLE  1 

Percentagt  of  blood-rugar 


™«^ 

notmm 

-,™.* 

0.136 

0.162 

0.163 

0.126 

0.390 

0.130 

0.134 

0.110 

0,263 

0.101 

0.178 

0.102 

0.115 

0.122 
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TABLE  a 

AdrenaUetomiMd  rabbili 


ntatn- 

OLICOSBM 

UUIKU 

rat™*!.™ 

"""" 

Flnt 

ElMOIld 

"™" 

1917 

1917 

1917 

October      23 

145 

J&Duary 

18 

September  17 

6.42 

Carrots  daily  since 
last  operation  in 
addition  to  usual 
diet* 

November    2 

155 

February 

15 

September  13 

7.40 

Same  as  (or  145 

November  13 

156 

March 

me 

20 

September  15 

1.00 

Same  as  for  145 

November   5 

Ids 

December 

7 

September  22 

0.08 

Attempted    piqdre. 
Died;  liver  taken 
after      one  -  half 

1918 

1917 

hour 

February    19 

ISl 

November  18 

November  30 

2.44 

Cane    sugar    daily 

since  last  opera- 

tion, in  addition 

to  ordinary  diet 

1918 

February   21 

183 

December^l? 

February    11 

2.33 

Cane  sugar  one  day 

before        experi- 

ment     {ordinary 

diet).     Very  cold 

weather 

February   25 

184 

December 

7 

February    13 

Trace 

Ordinary  diet. 
Rabbit  has 
mange,  not  eating 
well,  losing 
weight 

March        12 

188 

November  19 

February    13 

2.35 

Cane  eugar  and  ear- 

rote    daily   since 

last  operation,  in 

addition  to  ordi- 

nary diet 

•  Rabbit  145  was  sacrificed  for  glycogen  estimation.  In  all  the  others  a 
piqOre  experiment  was  done  before  the  liver  was  excised.  The  ordinary' diet  for 
rabbits  consisted  of  oats  and  hay  daily,  with  a  carrot  or  a  small  piece  of  green 
food  once  a  week. 
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PART  II.  RELATION  OF  THE  ADRENALS  TO  THE  GLTCOQEN  CONTENT  OF 
THE  UVER 

Several  of  the  writers  on  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of  producing 
experimental  glycosurias  and  hyperglycemias  after  removal  of  the 
adrenals  have  raised  the  question  whether  the  negative  result  might 
not  be  due  to  inability  of  the  liver  to  form  or  to  store  glycogen  in  the 
adrenalectomized  animal.  Since  as  shown  above  the  result  is  not 
negative,  this  question  does  not  arise.  Nevertheless,  before  making 
our  observations  on  piqflre  and  in  the  course  of  them,  we  made  a  cod- 
table  i 
Normal  control  rabbitt 


.™ 

ANniAL 

□LTCOOIH 

INLITBB 

BUlUB 

1917 

October      23 

14j 

2.80 

Ordinary  diet 

October      29 

150 

4,73 

Ordinary  diet  with  addition  of  carrots  for  6  days. 

prior  to  experiment 

November  22 

160 

2.58 

Ordinary  diet  with  addition  of  carrota  for 
one  week  prior  to  experiment 

Noyember  13 

167 

Trace* 

Ordinary  diet  with  addition  of  carrots  for  one. 
week  prior  to  experiment.    (Piqiire,  etc.) 

1918 

February    19 

182 

2.04 

Cane  sugar  daily  in  addition  to  ordinary  diet 
since  November  30,  1917  (Piqflre,  etc.) 

February   27 

1S5 

1.74 

February   27 

186 

2.96 

Ordinary  diet.  (PiqOre,  etc.) 

March        11 

187 

034 

Starved  two  days.    Piqflre  (negative) 

*  Less  than  O.OS  per  cent. 

siderable  number  of  experiments  on  cats,  rabbitB  and  rats,  in  order  to 
obtain  information  upon  the  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  in  animals 
in  which  the  adrenals  had  been  removed  or,  in  the  case  of  the  cats,  th§ 
secretion  of  epinephrin  interfered  with.  The  rabbits  used  had  survived 
the  removal  of  the  second  adrenal  eleven  days  to  nine  months,  when 
killed  for  the  glycogen  determination.  Details  as  to  diet,  glycog^ 
content,  etc.,  are  given  in  table  2,  which  includes  a  certain  number  of 
animals  in  which  the  glycogen  was  determined  after  hyperglycemia 
had  been  produced  by  piqflre  and  by  asphyxia  (see  protocols  in  part 
I.).  The  glycogen,  estimated  at  the  end  of  these  experiments  must, 
of  course,  be  less  than  the  actual  content  before  the  piqflre. 
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In  table  3  are  displayed  the  results  of  a  number  of  glycogen  deter- 
minationa  on  normal  control  rabbits.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
material  difference  between  the  results  in  table  2  and  table  3. 

Since  tjats  do  not  survive  the  removal  of  both  adrenals,  we  excised 
one  adrenal  and  divided  the  nerves  of  the  other  so  as  to  abolish  or 
reduce  greatly  the  output  of  epinephrin.  Protocols  of  two  such  experi- 
ments follow: 

Protocol.    Cal  ItS,  mai« 

Diet.  Liver,  milk,  occasionally  fieh  and  a  daily  ration  of  rice  or  potatoes 
boiled  with  milk. 

AupiBt  18,  1917,  Weight,  2.64  kgm.  Excised  right  adrenal.  It  weighed 
0.266  gram  and  contained  0.12  mgm.  epinephrin.  ilxtirpated  left  semilunar  gan- 
glion.    Excised  left  superior  cervical  ganglion. 

September  18, 1917.  Weight,  1.02  kgm.  Left  pupil  contracted  and  nictitating 
forward. 

11.25  a.m.     Urethane  3  grams  (stomach). 

3.50  to  3.15  p.m.  Inserted  tracheal  and  jugular  cannulas ;  artificial  respiration; 
coeliac  and  mesenteric  arteries  tied  and  a  tolje  of  liver  at  once  ex- 
cised for  glycogen  estimation.    Completed  cava  pocket  in  usual 


3.15  p.m.     Both  pupils  equal  and  nictitating  membranes  slightly  forward. 
3.20  p.m.    Pocket  experiment  two  minutes.    No  eye  reactions. 
3.24  p.m.     Pocket  experiment  five  minutes.     No  eye  reactions. 
3.30  p.m.    Pocket  experiment  nine  minutes.    No  eye  reactions. 
3.44  p.m.    0.5  cc.  1;  1,300,000  adrenalin.    Very  good  pupil  dilatation  in  11.2  sec- 
onds.   No  nictitating  reaction. 
3.48  p.m.    0.5  cc.  1:2,600,000  adrenalin  injected.    Good  pupil  reaction  in  11.4 

seconds.     No  nictitating  reaction. 
3.53  p.m.    0.5  cc.  1 ;  4,000,000  adrenalin  injected :  Small  pupil  reaction  in  13.8 

seconds.     No  nictitating  reaction. 
^.68  p.m.    0.5  cc.  1 :  5,200,000  adrenalin  injected.    Small  pupil  reaction  in  13.6 
seconds.    No  nictitating  rea.ction. 
Mow  collected  the  following  blood  samples  from  the  adrenal  (short  pocket) : 
Sample  1,  1.4  grams  in  one  minute  (1.4  grama  per  minute). 
Sample  2,  4.4  grams  in  four  minutes  (1.1  grams  per  minute). 
Sample  3,  3.8  grams  in  eight  minutes  (0.475  gram  per  minute). 
Obtained  blood  from  abdominal  aorta.    Lett  adrenal  weighed  0.257  gram,  and 
contained  0.17  mgm.  epinephrin.    Glycogeninlobeof  liver  removed  at  beginning 
of  experiment,  4.28  per  cent. 

The  epinephrin  assay  of  the  adrenal  vein  blood  gave  the  following 
results : 

The  testa  with  rabbit  intestine  and  uterus  segments  showed  that 
even  the  third  adrenal  specimen  of  blood  could  not  have  contained 
more  than  1:260,000,000  epinephrin,  corresponding  to  an  output  of 
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0.0000018  mgm.  per  minute  for  the  aiimial  or  0.0000007  mgm.  per 
minute  per  kilogram  of  body  weight;  i.e.,  not  more  than  one-three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  the  normal  output  as  estimated  by  the  segments. 

The  second  adrenal  specimen  did  not  give  a  much  greater  effect  than 
the  indifferent  arterial  blood  and  a  far  smaller  effect  than  indifferent 
blood  containing  1 :  260,000,000  adrenalin. 

The  eye  reactions  were  negative  even  when  blood  was  collected  in  the 
cava  pocket  for  nine  minutes.  Yet  distinct  reactions  were  obtained 
when  0.5  cc.  of  a  1 : 5,300,000  solution  of  adrenalin  was  injected.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  tested  in  tfais  way,  the  output  could  not  have  amounted  to 
0.00001  mgm.  per  minute  for  the  animal  or  0.000004  mgm.  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  per  minute;  i.e.,  not  one-one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
of  the  normal,  as  estimated  by  eye  reactions. 

Protocol.    Cal  119,  malt 

Some  diet  as  for  cat  125. 

July '20,  1917.  Weight,  2.725  kgm.  Excised  right  adreual.  It  weighed  0.152 
gram  and  contained  O.tS  mgm.  eplDephrin.  Extirpated  left  semilunar  gaaglion 
and  severed  lumbar  chain  below  the  diaphragm, 

August  16,  1917.    Weight,  2.545  kgm.    Right  splanchnica  divided. 
August  30,  1917.    Weight,  2.71  kgm.    Blood  sugar  teats  made  as  follows: 
Normal  specimen,  0.089  per  cent ;  specimen  collected  after  frighteoing,  0.081  per 
cent;  specimen  collected  after  asphyxia,  0.153  per  cent.* 
August  31,  1617.     Excised  left  superior  cervical  ganglion. 
September  18,  1917.    Weight,  2.41  kgm.    Condition  excellent. 
10.15  a.m.     5  grams  urethane  (stomach). 

11.50  a.m.     Inserted  tracheal  anJ  jugular  cannulae;  tied  coeliac  and  mesenteric 
arteries;  at  once  clamped  off  and  removed  the  left  and  part  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  liver  for  glycogen  estimation.    Then  com- 
pleted a  cava  pocket  in  the  usual  way. 
12.20  p.m.    Left  pupil  wider  than  right;  both  nictitating  slightly  forward. 
12.20  p.m.    Pocket  experiment  two  minutes.    Small  pupil  and  nictitating  reac- 
tions in  10  seconds. 
12.24  p.m.    Pocket  experiment,  one  minute.    Small  pupil  and  nictitating  reac- 
tions in  13.2  seconds. 
12.26  p.m.    Pocket  experiment,  three  minutes.  Small  pupil  and  slight  nictitating 
reactions  in  11  seconds.    (Not  much  different  from  observation 
at  12.20.) 
12.34  p.m.    0.5  cc.  1: 1,300,000  adrenalin  injected.    Very  large  pupil  and  nictitat- 
ing reactions  in  6.2  seconds. 
12.40  p.m.    0.5  cc.  1 :  2,600,000  adrenalin  injected.    Very  large  pupil  and  nicti- 
tating reactions. 

*  The  blood  sugar  results  of  this  experiment  have  been  already  cfted  in  our 
paper  in  this  Journal.  1917,  xliv,  543. 
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12.41  p.m.    O.S  cc.  1 :  2,000,000  adrenalin  injected.    Sud«  KBult. 

12.46  p.m.    0.6  cc.  1 : 2,000,000  adrenalin  injected.    Very  good  pupil  reaction  io  6 

seconds.    (Nictitating  still  back.) 
12.48  p.m.    0.5  cc.  1:2,600,000  adrenalin  injected.    Good  pupil  reaction  in  8.2 

seconds. 
12.50p.iD.    0.5  cc.  I:4,000,000lldrBnalininjeoted,   Probably  slightly  larger  reac- 
tion than  that  produced  by  blood  collected  for  two  to  three  nunutes 
in  the  cava  pocket. 
Now  collected  blood  Bpecimena  from  adrenal  (short  pocket)  as  follows: 
Sample  1,  1.2  grams  in  35  seconds  (2  grams  per  minute). 
Sample  2,  7.0  grama  in  four  and  one-half  minutes  (1.55  grams  per  minute). 
Sample  3,  d.O  grams  in  nine  minutes  (1  gram  per  minute). 
Collected  blood  from  jugular  vein  and  also  from  abdominal  aorta.    Left  adre- 
nal weighed  0.141  gram  and  contained  O.IS  mgm.  epinephrin.    Glycogen  in  liver 
removed  at  beginning  of  experiment,  4.75  per  cent. 

The  eye  reactions  in  this  animal  indicated  that  the  output  of  epi- 
nephrin could  not  have  been  more  than  0.(XX)04  mgm.  per  minute  for 
the  animal  or  O.CXXH)!?  mgm.  per  kilc^ram  of  body  weight  per  minute; 
i.e.,  not  more  than  one-thirty-fifth  of  the  normal  output,  as  estimated 
by  eye  reactions.  The  rabbit  uterus  and  intestine  segment  testa 
allowed  that  the  third  adrenal  specimen  contained  about  1 :65,000,(X)0 
epinephrin,  corresponding  to  an  output  of  0.000015  mgm.  per  minute 
for  the  animal  or  0.000006  mgm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  per 
minute;  i.e.,  one-fortieth  of  the  normal  as  estimated  by  the  segments. 

The  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  in  these  two  cats  was  4.26  and 
4.75  per  cent,  respectively.  In  two  normal  control  cats,  in  which  the 
operative  procedure  followed  in  cats  125  and  113  for  obtaining  a  lobe 
of  the  liver  was  imitated  under  urethane,  with  ligation  of  the  coeliac 
and  mesenteric  arteries,  the  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  was  1,95 
and  2.55  per  cent  respectively.  In  a  third  normal  cat,  killed  instan- 
taneously without  urethane,  the  content  was  4.13  per  cent. 

Since,  as  is  known,  a  large  proportion  of  rats  survive  the  excision 
of  both  adrenals  we  made  some  observations  on  these  animals  also. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Schwarz  (19)  that  rats  do  not  survive  more 
than  a  day  if  both  adrenals  are  removed  at  one  time.  He  therefore 
left  an  interval  between  the  two  operations.  He  is  certainly  mistaken 
in  this  matter  for  we  excised  the  two  adrenals  at  one  time  in  thirteen 
rats.  Of  these  eight  died  in  one  to  fourteen  days.  The  remaining  five 
recovered  completely  and  were  sacrificed  for  the  glycogen  estimation. 
The  results  are  given  in  table  4.  In  table  5  are  given  for  comparison 
the  glyco'gen  percentages  found  in  five  normal  rats  and  in  three  rats  on 
which  a  laparotomy  had  been  performed  in  order  to  control  approxi- 
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FABLE  i 

Dxnor 

!;iL°i 

..^r'"  . 

o2h^ 

SIITABES 

18/7 

1917 

November  13 

159 

October     28 

5.01 

Ordinary  diet* 

November  22 

1R2 

October     28 

2.41 

Ordinary  diet 

December  14 

165 

Trace 

UDleavened  bread  and  milk;  lost 
weight;  accessory  adrenal  found 

December  24 

167 

December  11 

1  40 

Ordinary  diet  (no  milk  for  two  days 
before  experiment}.  Small  ac- 
cessory adrenal  found 

im 

January        4 

169 

December  11 

2.99 

Unleavened  bread,  water,  no  milk; 

butter  for  four  days 

*  The  ordinary  diet  for  rats  consisted  of  bread,  corn,  oats  and  milk  daily  and 
a  small  piece  of  cabb^ie  once  a  week.  , 


TABI£  i 

Normal  Rats 


if 

DIR  OF  OLICOOBH 

.;;v 

^fl.3 

■Duau 

^hh 

■          1917 

November  22 

161 

2,69 

Carrots  and  sugar  for  I  week  before  experiment 
in  addition  to  ordinary  diet 

November  22 

163 

1.48 

Ordinary  diet 

December  14 

166 

2.W 

Unleavened  bread  and  milk 

December  29 

168' 

2,32 

Ordinary  diet  but  no  milk  for  two  days  before 
experiment 

ms 

January       4 

170- 

3.98 

Unleavened  bread,  water  but  no  milk  (butter 
four  dnys  prior  to  experiment) 

January     25 

171* 

4  45 

Only  unleavened  breftd  and  water  tor  two  weeks 
before  experiment 

January     2S 

172 

5.19 

Only  unleavened  bread  and  water  for  two  weeks 
before  experiment 

•  To  control  any  general  effects  of  the  opera ti 
a  laparotomy  was  performed  on  theac  three  noi 
Adrenalectomy  was  not  perfotmed  but  otherwis 


n  in  the  adrenalectomiied  rats, 
nal  rate  on  December  19,  1917. 
the  operation  was  nimilar. 
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mately  the  efTects,  as  regards  trauma,  anesthesia,  etc.,  of  the  operation 
on  the  adrenalectomized  rats  but  without  removal  of  the  adrenals. 
No  essential  difference  is  shown  in  the  two  tables. 

Schwarz  has  stated  that  the  livers  of  adrenalectomized  rata  after 
feeding  with  dextrose  or  cane  sugar  contained  considerable  quantities 
of  glycogen.  His  protocols  show  no  definite  deficiency  as  compared 
with  normal  rats.  On  the  other  hand,  he  asserts  that  when  carbo- 
hydrate is  supplied  in  the  form  of  starch  as  in  feeding  "Semmehi,"  the 
livers  of  the  adrenalectomized  rats  are  practically  free  from  glycogen, 
while  normal  rats  with  the  same  diet  show  a  good  content.  Although 
the  fact  that  with  sugar  feeding  the  adrenalectomized  animals  form  and 
store  considerable  quantities  of  glycogen  is  sufiScient  to  exclude  the 
idea  that  any  essential  change  in  the  process  of  glycogenesis  is  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  adrenals,  we  made  some  experiments  in  order  to 
control  Schwarz's  observations.  Two  adrenalectomized  rats  were  fed 
from  the  time  of  the  operation  with  a  diet  certainly  free  from  added 
sugar,  the  "matzo"  (matzoh),  or  unleavened  bread  used  during  the 
Jewish  Passover,  Of  these  rats,  one  had  a  glycogen  content  of  2,99 
per  cent.  The  control  rat  (170  in  table  5)  had  a  content  of  3,98 
per  cent.  The  other  adrenalectomized  rat  had  only  a  trace  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver  but  the  animal  was  losing  in  weight,  had  been 
apathetic  for  some  days  and  was  sacrificed  because  it  was  feared  it 
was  going  to  die.  The  control  normal  rat  {166,  table  5)  had  2.59  per 
cent.  Two  other  control  rats  (171  and  172,  table  5),  were  fed  solely 
on  unleavened  bread  and  water  for  two  weeks.  The  glycogen  con- 
tents were  4.45  per  cent  and  5:19  per  cent  respectively. 

Kahn  and  Starkenstein  (11)  made  a  few  experiments  to  test  the 
results  of  Schwarz.  They  likewise  state  that  rats  do  not  survive  when 
both  adrenals  are  removed  at  one  sitting.  Indeed,  according  to  them, 
if  a  shorter  interval  than  three  to  four  weeks  is  left  between  the  first 
and  second  operations,  death  ensues  within  two  days  after  the  second 
operation.  Aa  we  have  already  pointed  out,  this  conclusion  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous.  A  quite  considerable  proportion  of  rats  survive  for 
a  much  longer  time  after  simultaneous  removal  of  both  adrenals. 
Kahn  and  Starkenstein  state  that  adrenalectomized  rats  fed  on  a  diet 
of  milk,  "Semmeln"  and  some  oats,  do  not  store  glycogen  in  the  liver 
except  in  traces.  The  number  of  experiments  performed  by  them  was 
very  small  and  the  few  protocols  given  in  their  paper  to  not  support 
this  conclusion.  In  the  three  adrenalectomized  animals  in  which 
glycogen  determinations  were  made,  the  glycogen  content  in  one  was 
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2.38  per  cent.  In  another,  piq6rc  had  been  done  before  the  liver  was 
obtained  for  the  glycogen  determination  and  if  a  hyperglycemia  had 
been  produced  the  glycogen  content  before  piqdre  would  doubtless 
have  been  considerably  higher  than  that  actually  found.  They  did  not 
make  any  estimations  of  blood  sugar.  The  interval  between  the  last 
adrenal  operation  and  the  glycogen  determination  was  in  general  too 
short  for  the  postoperative  depletion  of  the  glycogen  store  to  be  cer- 
tainly made  good,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  pur- 
posely feed  Bugar  to  the  animals.  We  have  had  positive  results  even 
on  a  diet  containing  practically  no  sugar.  That  adrenalectomized  rate 
will  sometimes  show  only  a  trace  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  true  enough, 
but  this  is  also  the  case  with  normal  rats.  It  is  necesaaiy  before  com- 
paring so-called  control  animals  with  the  operated  animals  to  know 
that  the  consequences  of  the  operation  as  such  on  the  glycogen  store 
have  been  entirely  eliminated.  And  this  can  never  be  assumed  with 
absolute  certainty  in  any  particular  animal,  especially  when  only  a  few 
days  have  elapsed  since  the  operation.  Schwarz  anesthetized  the 
rats  in  order  to  administer  sugar,  etc.,  by  the  stomach  tube  and  as  he 
fed  them  in  this  way  on  three  successive  days  the  effects  of  the  anes- 
thesia may  not  have  been  entirely  negligible. 


1.  In  rabbits  which  have  survived  the  removal  of  both  adrenals  and 
have  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  whose  hvers  are  well  filled  with 
glycogen,  piqAre  causes  decided  hyperglycemia  just  as  in  normal  rab- 
bits. The  hypothesis  that  piqAre  hyperglycemia  is  caused  in  the  same 
way  as  the  hyperglycemia  produced  by  injecting  adrenalin,  by  an 

.  incresfied  hberation  of  epinephrin  from  the  adrenals  into  the  blood, 
must  therefore  be  abandoned.  We  have  previously  shown  (in  cats) 
that  the  hyperglycemia  associated  with  asphyxia  and  with  ether  anes- 
thesia is  likewise  not  dependent  upon  the  secretion  of  epinephrin.  In 
the  present  research  we  have  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  that 
hyperglycemia  is  caused  by  asphyxia  in  adrenalectomized  rabbits. 

2.  The  results  of  previous  observers  who  have  failed  to  obtain  piqlire 
hyperglycemia  in  rabbits  after  extirpation  of  both  adrenals  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  performed  the  piqtlre  immediately  after  the 
adrenalectomy,  or  if  an  interval  has  been  allowed  it  has  been  too  short 
to  permit  complete  recovery  from  the  adrenal  operation  and  the  liver 
has  been  insufficiently  stored  with  glycogen.     Even  when  a  consider- 
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able  interval  has  elapsed  after  the  adrenal  operation,  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  animal  or  the  diet  has  Bometimee  been  unfavorable  for 
glycogen  accumulation  and  therefore  a  positive  result  could  not  be 
expected. 

3.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  piqflre  increases  the  rate  of  libera- 
tion of  epinephrin  from  the  adrenals. 

4.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  reactions  of  denervated  vascular  regions 
and  of  the  heart,  isolated  from  extrinsic  nervous  influence  by  section 
of  the  vagi  and  excision  of  the  stellate  gangha,  which  have  been  inter- 
preted as  showing  that  the  rate  of  liberation  of  epinephrin  is  increased 
by  stimulation  of  afferent  nerves  and  by  asphyxia,  have  a  different 
significance. 

5.  The  formation  and  storing  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  not  affected 
by  removal  of  both  adrenals  in  rabbits,  or  by  removal  of  one  adrenal 
and  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  other  in  eats  with  consequent  abolition 
or  marked  reduction  in  the  rate  of  liberation  of  epinephrin.  In  rats, 
also,  extirpation  of  the  adrenals  produces  no  essential  change  in  the 
capacity  of  the  hver  to  form  and  store  glycogen, 
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liavoisier,  shortly  after  his  discovery  that  oxygen  supported  combus- 
tion, showed  that  the  ingestion  of  food  increased  oxidation  in  the  body. 
Rubner  found  that  of  the  foodstuffs,  meat  ingestion  increased  oxida- 
tion most,  fat  next  and  sugar  leaiSt.  Several  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  attempts  to  explain  how  food  increases  oxidation  in  the  body. 
Von  Mering  and  Zuntz  (I)  believed  that  the  increased  oxidation  follow- 
ingthe  ingestion  of  food  was  due  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  Voit  (2),  Rubner,  Johansson  (3)  and  Benedict  (4)  have 
shown  that  this  explanation  is  not  the  correct  one.  Voit  believed  that 
the  presence  of  increased  quantities  of  food  materials  augmented  the 
inherent  power  of  the  cells  to  metabolize,  Rubner,  on  the  contrary, 
contended  that  the  fundamental  metabolism  of  the  cell  was  not  effected 
by  the  ingestion  of  food  but  that  the  increased  heat  production  which 
follows  the  taking  of  food  was  due  to  heat  developed  from  intermediary 
reactions  and  (Hcidations  which  were  in  no  way  involved  in  the  life 
processes  <rf  the  cells,  Benedict  (5)  claims  that  th^  ingestion  of  carbo- 
hydrates increases  oxidation  by  the  formation  of  acid  intermediary 
prt^ducts  which  stimulate  metabolism.  Lusk  (6)  holds  that  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  protein  to  increased  heat  production  is  due  to  the  influx 
of  amino  acids  which  cause  an  increase  in  metabolism  by  their  mass 
action  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

We  (7)  have  shown  that  when  catala^e  is  inoreased  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  different  glands,  particularly  the  hver,  to  an  increased  out- 
put of  this  enzyme,  there  results  an  increase  in  oxidation  in  the  body 
and  that  when  there  is  a  decrease  in  catalase,  a  decrease  in  oxidation 
follows.  The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  determine  if 
the  ingestion  of  food  increases  the  catalase  of  the  blood  and  hence  of 
the  tissues  parallel  with  the  increase  io  heat  production,  and  if  so,  how 
this  is  brought  about  and  whether  protein  is  more  effective  in  this  re- 
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spect  than  fat  or  carbohydrate.  Dogs,  rabbits  and  cats  were  used  in 
the  investigation.  The  fonu  in  which  the  foodstuffs  were  introduced 
and  the  method  of  introduction  will  be  described  later  in  the  paper 
along  with  the  description  of  the  experiments.  Previoue  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  food  material  at  least  two  determinations  were  made  o 
the  catalase  of  the  blood  for  the  normal.  After  the  introduction  of  th? 
food  materials  determinations  of  the  catalase  were  also  made  at  fixed 
intervals.  The  determinations  were  made  by  adding  0.6  cc.  of  blood 
to  a  known  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  a  bottle  at  22°C.  and  as 
the  oxygen  gas  was  liberated,  it  was  conducted  through  a  rubber  tube 
to  an  inverted  burette  previously  filled  with  water.  On  accoimt  of  the 
low  catalase  contentof  the  blood  of  the  dogs,  50  cc.  of  hydrc^en  peroxide 
were  used  while  250  cc.  were  used  for  the  cats  and  rabbits.  After  the 
volume  of  gas  collected  as  described  in  ten  minutes  had  been  reduced 
to  standard  atmospheric  pressure  the  resulting  volume  was  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  catalase  in  the  0.5  cc.  of  blood.  The  mate- 
rial was  shaken  in  a  shaking  machine  at  a  fixed  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  double  shakes  per  minute  during  the  determinations. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  is  concerned  with  showing  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  foodstuffs  increases  the  catalase  of  the  blood  and  hence 
of  the  tissues,  and  that  this  increase  is  brought  about  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  glands,  particularly  the  liver,  to  an  increased  output  of  this 
enzyme.  The  fat  used  was  200  grams  of  olive  oil  emulsified  by  shaking 
with  100  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution;  the  sugar,  400 
grams  of  dextose  dissolved  in  500  cc.  erf  water,  and  the  meat  was  in 
the  form  of  a  peptic  digest.  The  digest  was  made  by  adding  800  grama 
of  ground  lean  beef,  previously  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  fat  and 
connective  tissue,  to  500  cc.  of  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acidin  which 
had  been  dissolved  100  grams  of  a  conmiercial  preparation  of  pepsin. 
The  mixture  was  permitted  to  stand  in  a  thermostat  at  40°C.  for  twenty- 
foiir  hours.  After  etherizing  a  dog  that  had  gone  without  food  for 
twenty  hours,  the  abdominal  wall  was  opened  and  the  digest  of  800 
grams  of  lean  meat  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
about  equal  quantities.  The  acid  of  the  digest  was  almost  neutralized, 
previous  to  introduction  into  the  animal,  by  the  addition  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. The  material  was  introduced  imder  pressure  throu^  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  and  a  hypodermic  needle  which  was  inserted  through 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  respectively.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner the  emulsified  oUve  oil  and  sugar  solution  were  introdulced  into 
other  dogs.     Determinations  were  made  of  the  catalase  of  0.5  cc.   of 
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the  samples  of  blood  taken  from  the  portal  vein,  liver  and  external 
jugular  vein  before  ae  weU  as  at  fixed  intervals  after  the  introduction 
of  the  materials.  The  blood  was  taken  from  the  portal  and  jugular 
veins  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  needle  attached  to  a  1  cc.  pipette. 
The  blood  of  the  liver  was  collected  from  a  superficial  incision  made  in 
this  organ.  Blood  thus  collected  was  examined  under  the  microscope 
and  found  to  be  free  from  liver  cells.  Bile  jaken  from  the  gall  bladder 
-and  tested  for  catalase  was  found  to  contain  none.  Hence  any  varia- 
tion in  the  catalase  content  of  the  bicod  of  the  liver  from  that  found 
elsewhere  in  the  body  could  not  be  due  either  to  liver  tissue  or  bile. 

In  figure  1  curves  A,  B  and  C  were  constructed  from  data  obtained 
from  a  dog  previous  to  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  200  grams  of 
olive  oil.  Curve  A  was  constructed  from  data  obtained  from  detenni- 
nations  of  the  catalase  in  the  blood  of  the  hver;  curve  B  in  the  blood 
from  the  portal  vein  and  curve  C  in  the  blood  from  the  external  jugu- 
lar. The  figures  (0  to  X%>)  along  the  abscissa  indicate  time  in  minutes 
while  the  figures  along  the  ordinate  (0  to  130)  indicate  amounts  of 
catalase  measured  in  cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  liberated  from  hydro- 
gen peroxide  in  ten  minutes  by  0,5  cc.  of  blood.  It  may  be  seen  that 
0.5  cc.  of  the  samples  of  blood  taken  from  the  liver  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  olive  oil  liberated  80  and  78  cc.  of  oxygen  respectr 
ively  from  hydrogen  peroxide;  that  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein 
liberated  75  and  75  cc.  and  that  from  the  jugular  71  and  72  cc.  Fifteen 
minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  oLve  oil  the  blood  from  the  hver 
liberated  101  cc.  of  oxygen,  that  from  the  portal  vein  80  cc.  and  that 
from  the  jugular  75  cc;  fifteen  minutes  later,  the  blood  from  the  liver 
liberated  105  cc.  of  oxygen,  the  portal  blood  91  cc.  and  the  blood  from 
the  jugular  76  cc;  after  forty-five  minutes  the  blood  from  the  liver 
liberated  111  cc,  that  of  the  portal  vein  hberated  92  cc  and  that  of  the 
jugular  82  cC;  and  after  sixty  minutes  the  blood  from  the  liver  liber- 
ated 116  cc,  that  of  the  portal  vein  94  cc.  and  that  of  the  jugular  86 
cc;  and  after  seventy-five  minutes  the  blood  of  the  liver  hberated  125 
cc. 

From  these  data  it  may  be  seen  that  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  olive  oil  the  blood  from  the  hver  was  richer  in  catalase  than  that 
of  the  portal  vein  and  that  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein,  in  turn, 
contained  more  catalase  than  the  blood  from  the  jugular.  It  may  also 
be  seen  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  olive  oil  the  catalase  of  the 
blood  from  the  liver  increased  more  rapidly  than  did  that  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  the  catalase  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  more  rapidly  than 
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the  introduction  of  olive  oil,  meat  digest, 
peptone  aolution  and  dextrose  into  the 
alimentary  tract  on  the  catalaae  content 
of  the  biood;  A,  B,  C  the  effect  of  the  in- 
troduction of  olive  oil,  D  of  meat  digest, 
E,  F  and  G  of  peptone,  U,  I  and  J  of 
dextrose.  The  figures  (0-120)  along  the 
abscissa  indicate  time  in  minutes;  the 
figures  (0-130)  along  the  ordinate  indi- 
cate amounts  of  catalase  measured  in 
cubic  centimeters  of  oxygen  liberated 
from  hydrogen  peroxide  in  ten  minutes 
by  0.5  cc.  of  blood. 
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that  of  the  jugular.  The  fact  as  shown  in  curve  B  that  immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  the  olive  oil  the  catalaseof  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  jugular,  is  taken  to 
mean  that  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands  a«  well  as  the  hver  were 
stimulated  to  an  increased  outputof  catalaseby  the  ohveoil.  The  pre- 
ceding experiment  was  repeated  on  several  other  dogs  and  in  general 
the  same  results  were  obtained  except  when  smaller  amounts  of  olive 
oil  were  used  or  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  liver,  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal ghtnds  were  not  ao  strongly  stimulated,  there  was  scarcely  any 
change  produced  in  the  catalase  of  the  blood  of  a  systemic  vein,  such  as 
the  jugular,  although  the  catalase  of  the  blood  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
portal  vein  was  always  increased.  We  have  found  that  the  catalase  of 
the  blood  of  the  systemic  veins  in  general  contain  between  5  and  20 
per  cent  less  catalase  than  the  blood  taken  directly  from  the  liver  or 
from  one  of  the  hepatic  veins.  This  observation  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  while  catalase  is  being  given  off  by  the  liver,  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  glands,  it  is  being  used  or  destroyed  by  the  tissues.  In  ad- 
dition to  stimulating  the  liver  and  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands,  it 
is  probable  that  other  glands,  such  as  the  pancreas  and  spleen,  were 
also  stimulated  to  an  increased  output  of  catalase  by  the  olive  oil  just 
as  we  had  found  to  be  the  case  with  alcohol. 

The  same  method  of  procedure  was  used  in -studying  the  effect  of  the 
gastric  digest,  the  dextrose  and  also  a  peptone  solution,  aa  was  used 
in  studying  the  effect  of  the  emulsified  olive  oil.  The  peptone  solution 
was  made  by  dissolving  100  grams  of  peptone  in  250  cc.  of  water.  This 
solution  was  made  acid  to  the  extent  of  0.3  per  cent  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  results  for  the  gastric  digest  are  given  incurve 
D,  for  the  peptone  in  curves  E,  F  and  G,  and  for  the  dextrose  in  curves 
H,  I  and  J.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  gastric  digest,  the  • 
dextrose  and  the  peptone  was  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  the  olive 
oil,  namely,  a  production  of  an  increase  in  catalase. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  is  concerned  with  determining  whether 
meat  in  keeping  with  its  greater  stimulating  effect  on  beat  production 
is  more  effective  than  fat  or  sugar  in  stimulating  the  glands,  particu- 
larly the  liver,  to  an  increased  output  of  catalase.  lliB  animal  used  was 
a  dog.  The  foodstuffs  were  100  grams  of  olive  oil,  emulsified  by  shak- 
ing with  50  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution;  the  sugar, 
225  grams  of  dextrose  dissolved  in  400  cc.  of  water,  and  Che  meat,  800 
grams  of  lean  round  steak  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  connective  tissue 
and  fat.     The  emulsified  olive  oil  and  sugar  solution  were  introduced 
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by  means  of  a  stomach  tube  and  the  animal  ate  the  800  grama  of  steak 
which  was  finely  ground.  ,  The  catalase  of  0.5  cc.  of  samples  of  blood 
taken  from  the  external  jugujar  before  as  well  as  at  fixed  intervals  after 
the  giving  of  the  foodstuffs  was  determined  according  to  the  method 
described  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper.  There  was  an  interval  c^  about 
two  weeks  between  the  administration  of  each  of  the  three  foodAuth 
and  the  same  dog  was  used  for  all  three  of  them.  The  effect  of  the  dif- 
ferent foodstuffs  given  in  isodynamic  quantities  on  the  catalase  con- 
tent of  the  blood  of  the  dog  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  figures  along  the 
abscissa  indicate  time  in  minutes  while  those  along  the  ordinate  indi- 
cate percentage  increase  in  catalase.  The  curve  marked  mecU  was 
constructed  from  data  obtained  from  the  dog  after  feeding  the  800 
grams  of  lean  steak;  the  one  marked  fat  after  giving  the  100  grams  of 
olive  oil  and  the  one  marked  av^ar  after  giving  the  225  grams  of  dex- 
trose. It  will  be  seen  that  two  hours  after  eating  the  meat  the  cata- 
lase of  the  blood  had  increased  by  60  per  cent;  after  three  hours  it  had 
increased  81  per  cent  and  after  four  hours  115  per  cent  at  which  time 
it  had  reached  a  maximum  and  then  began  to  decrease  and  had  re- 
turned almost  to  the  normal  amount  after  nine  hours.  It  may  be 
seen  also  that  the  increase  produced  in  catalase  by  the  fat  reached  a 
maximum  of  60  per  cent  in  three  hours  and  had  returned  almost  to 
normal  after  four  and  one-half  hours,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  sugar 
reiached  a  maximum  of  51  per  cent  in  two  and  one-half  hours.  Com- 
paring the  results  for  the  three  foodstuffs  it  will  be  seen  that  meat  in- 
gestion produced  the  greatest  increase  in  catalase,  fat  next  and  sugar 
least.  This  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  same  dog  three  different 
times  and  in  general  the  same  results  were  obtained.  The  foodstuffs 
were  also  fed  in  isodynamic  quantities  to  several  other  dogs  but  n<ne 
of  these  dogs  gave  as  good  result  as  those  described  above.  No  trouble 
was  experienced  in  inducing  these  dogs  to  eat  meat  but  they  would 
vomit  almost  invariably  after  the  introduction  of  either  the  olive  oil 
or  the  sugar.  In  some  instances  we  found,  when  using  a  dog  whose 
blood  catalase  was  high,  that  the  feeding  even  of  meat  produced  very 
Uttle  or  no  change  in  the  catalase  of  the  blood  of  the  jugular.  Upon 
etherizing  and  opening  the  abdominal  wall  of  such  a  dog,  however,  and  . 
testing  the  blood  taken  either  directly  from  the  liver  or  from  one  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  we  always  found  the  catalase  of  the  blood  of  the  liver 
to  be  higher  by  50  to  75  per  cent  than  that  in  the  jugular  vein,  whereas 
normally  the  catalase  of  the  blood  of  the  liver  is  only  about  15  per  cent 
higher  than  that  of  the  jugular.    Hence  the  ingestion  of  the  meat  was 
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stimulatiag  the  liver  to  an  Increased  output  of  catalase  although  the 
blood  of  the  ji^ular  did  not  indicate  it.  That  was  probably  due  to  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  catalase  in  the  tissues  and  to  the  great  dilution 
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Pig.  2.  Curves  showiug  the  percent&ga  increase  produced  in  the  catalue  of  the 
blood  by  the  ingestioD  of  meat,  fat  and  aug&r  in  iaodynamic  quantities.  The  fig- 
ures (0-660)  along  the  abscissa  indicate  time  in  minutes;  the  figures  (0-125)  along 
the  ordinate  indicate  percentage  increase  in  catalase. 


by  the  blood.  By  taking  the  blood  directly  from  the  liver  or  from  a 
hepatic  vein,  we  have  always  found  a  great  increase  produced  in  cata- 
lase after  the  ingestion  of  food. 
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The  last  part  of  this  paper  is  concerned  with  determining  whether 
the  output  of  catalase  from  the  liver  cells  continues  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  liver,  as  is  the  case  with  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  dex- 
trose or  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  salts.  The  animals 
used  were  cats  and  rabbits.  After  killing  the  animals  the  livers  were 
removed  and  hashed  in  a  hashing  machine.  The  catalase  in  one  gram 
of  the  hashed  liver  was  determined  according  to  the  method  already 
described. 

Curve  A  in  figure  3  was  constructed  from  data  obtained  from  deter- 
minations of  the  catalase  in  one  gram  of  the  liver  of  a  cat  which  was 
hashed  in  a  hashing  machine  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the 
animal.  This  hashed  material  was  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  and  cov- 
ered. A  determination  of  the  catalase  of  one  gram  of  this  material 
was  made  immediately-  After  fifteen  minutes  another  determination 
was  made.  Similarly,  determinations  were  made  after  thirty,  forty- 
five,  sixty,  seventy-five,  ninetyand  one  hundred  and  five  minutes.  The 
results  of  the  determinations  are  given  in  curve  A.  It  will  be  seen 
that  immediately  after  the  removal  and  hashing  of  the  liver  one  gram 
of  the  material  Uberated  820  cc.  of  oxygen  from  250  cc.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.  After  the  material  had  stood  for  thirty  minutes,  one  gram 
liberated  940  cc,  after  standing  one  hour,  1060  cc,  and  after  one  and 
one-half  hours  1100  cc.  I-^om  these  data  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cata- 
lase gradually  increased  in  the  hashed  liver  on  standing  and  after  two 
hours  it  had  increased  about  34  per  cent.  This  material  was  kept  for 
about  twenty-four  hours  and  it  was  foujnd  that  there  was  no  further 
increase  in  the  catalase  content.  Curve  B  was  constructed  from  data 
obtained  from  a  cat  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  for  curve  A.  Curves 
C  and  O  were  similarly  constructed  except  the  hvers  of  rabbits  were 
used  instead  of  the  hvers  of  cats.  Similar  experiments  were  carried 
out  on  the  livers  of  other  rabbits  and  cats  except  only  a  piece  of  the 
liver  was  hashed  immediately  upon  removal  from  the  animal,  the  other 
parts  of  the  liver  being  ground  at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes  inmiedi- 
ately  before  the  determinations  of  the  catalase  were  made.  It  was 
found  that  the  catalase  increased  more  rapidly  in  this  material  than 
it  did  in  the  livers  which  were  ground  immediately  upon  removal  from 
the  animals. 

We  have  shown  in  this  paper  that  when  dextrose  reaches  the  liver 
after  absorption  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  stimulates  this 
gland  to  an  increased  output  of  catAlase.  Claude  Bernard  (1857) 
showed  that  when  the  Uver  was  removed  from  an  animal  the  stored 
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Fig.  3.  Curves  showing  the  in- 
crease in  the  catalase  or  extir- 
pated livers  on  standing.  The 
figures  (0-210)  along  the  abscissa 
indicate  time  in  minutes;  the  fig- 
ures (0-1100)  along  the  ordinate 
indicate  amounts  of  catalase  meas- 
ured in  cubic  centimeters  of  oxy- 
gen liberated  from  hydrogen  per- 
oxide in  ten  minutes  by  0.5  cc.  of 
blood. 
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glycogen  was  converted  very  rapidly  into  dextrose.  The  explanation 
that  suggests  itself  for  the  increase  in  the  catalase  of  the  liver  after  its 
removal  from  the  body  of  the  animal  is  the  etimulation  of  the  cells  to 
an  increased  output  of  this  enzyme  by  the  dextrose  arising  from  the 
glycogen.  This  observation  would  also  seem  to  offer  an,  explanation 
for  the  fact  that  the  blood  taken  directly  from  the  liver  or  from  one  of 
the  hepatic  veins  contains  normally  more  catalase  than  the  blood  from 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  preceding  experiments  would  Beem 
to  indicate  that  the  dextrosej  which  is  being  formed  continually  from 
the  stored  glycogen,  serves  not  only  as  a  source  of  energy  when  carried 
to  the  muscles  and  oxidized,  but  acts  also  to  stimulate,  particularly  in 
the  Uver,  an  increased  output  of  catalase  which  brings  about  oxidation, 
in  some  as  yet  unknown  way. 

We  have  already  shown  that  when  oxidation  was  increased,  as  for 
example,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  work,  by  thyroid  feeding,  by 
fighting  and.  during  the  excitement  stage  of  ether  anaesthesia,  there 
was  an  accompanying  increase  in  catalase,  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
Uver  to  an  increased  output  of  this  enzyme,  and  that  when  oxidation 
was  decreased  or  rendered  defective,  as  for  example,  by  decreasii^  the 
amount  of  work,  by  starvation,  by  phosphorus  poisoning,  by  extirpa- 
tion of  the  pancreas,  thus  producing  pancreatic  diabetes  with  resulting 
defective  oxidation,  in  deep  ether  anaesthesia  and  in  "shock,"  there 
was  an  accompanying  decrease  in  catalase.  In  the  present  paper  it  is 
shown  that  the  end  products  of  digestion  stimulate  the  Uver,  gastric 
and  intestinal  glands  to  an  increased  output  of  catalase  parallel  with 
the  increase  produced  in  oxidation,  and  in  a  previous  paper  it  was  shown 
that  during  starvation  there  was  a  decrease  in  catalase  accompanying 
the  decrease  in  oxidation.  We  had  also  found  that  a  great  increase 
was  produced  in  the  output  of  catalase  from  the  liver  by  stimulating  the 
splanchnic  nerves  distributed  to  this  organ.  Hence  it  may  be  assimied 
that  the  output  of  catalase  from  the  different  glands,  particularly  the 
liver,  is  normally  controlled  by  nervous  as  well  as  chemical  stimuli. 
In  combat,  for  example,  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  catalase  with 
resulting  increase  in  oxidation  is  brought  about  by  nervous  stimuli 
reaching  the  liver  over  the  splanchnics,  between  meab  the  output  of 
catalase  is  controlled  principally  by  the  dextrose  constantly  being 
formed  from  the  glycogen,  during  and  immediately  following  meals  by 
the  end  products  of  digestion  absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
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Ingestion  of  the  foodstufTB  increasea  the  catalase  of  the  blood  and 
hence  of  the  tissueB  parallel  with  the  increase  in  heat  production.  The 
increase  in  catalase  is  due  mainly  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  ab- 
sorbed foodstuffs  on  the  hver.  The  ingestion  of  protein  in  keeping  with 
its  greater  stimulating  ^ect  on  heat  production  produces  a  greater  in- 
crease in  catalase  than  fat  or  carbohydrate.  After  the  removal  of  the 
liver  from  the  body  of  an  animal,  the  liver  cells  continue  to  liberate 
catalase  for  about  two  hours,  due  presumably  to  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  dextrose  formed  from  the  glycogen. 
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Adrenalin  (1)  and  pituitrin  (2)  have  been  shown  to  regulate  the 

excretion  of  urea  in  contrwy  directions.     In  this  paper  experiments 

are  given  which  show  that  the  injection  of  amounts  of  adrenalin  which 

TABLE  1 

Compariton  of  a  group  of  18  rabbite  toithout  and  loith  a  mixture  of  O.tS  ce.  of  adre- 
nalin and  O.OtS  ce,  ■piluitrin.    No  effect  on  the  ratio 
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greatly  increase  the  activity  (rf  the  kidney  and  of  amounts  of  pituitrin 
which  markedly  depress  that  activity,  have  no  effect  when  they  are 
given  t(^ther  in  a  certam  balanced  proportion.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  mixture  of  both  is  injected  in  which  this  balance  is  upset  by  a 
preponderance  of  one  or  the  other,  a  modified  adrenalin  or  pituitrin 
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effect  is  produced.    Adrenalin  and  pituitrin  are  thus  mutually  antago- 
nistic and  each  may  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  other. 

The  averages  from  a  group  of  rabbits  under  the  standard  control 
conditions  and  after  the  injection  of  0.25  cc.  adrenalin  alone  and  of 
0.025  cc.  pituitrin  alone  were  obtained.  A  fourth  series  of  experiments 
was  then  carried  out  in  which  these  same  quantities  of  adrenalin  and 
pituitrin  were  mijfted  and  injected  together.  The  averse  results  of 
the  control  and  mixture  experiments  are  given  in  table  1  and  figure 
1,  and  the  details  of  the  latter  in  table  5. 

TABLE  3 

Comparison  of  a  group  of  i  rabbiU  inthoiU  and  mth  a  mi^iure  of  O.tS  cc.  adrenalin 

and  O.OltS  cc.   piluilrin.     A  modified  adreTialin  effect  on  the  ratio 
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As  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  controls,  those  of  the  adrenalin 
experiments  indicated  a  marked  increase  in  the  urea  excreting  function 
and  those  in  the  pituitrin  experiments,  a  pronounced  decrease.  But 
there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  mode  of  action  of  the  kidney 
when  both  are  given  together.  The  stimulating  influence  of  the 
adrenalin  is  almost  exactly  counter  balanced  by  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  pituitrin, 
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With  a  mixture  in  which  the  proportion  of  adrenalin  is  relatively 
greater,  some  increase  in  the  activity  of  urea  excretion  is  produced 
though  the  effect  of  the  pituitrin  is  still  apparent,  since  the  increase  is 
not  so  great  as  when  the  same  amount  of  adrenalin  is  given  alone. 

When  the  proportions  are  ^ain  altered  so  that  the  amount  of  pitui- 
trin is  relatively  greater  than  in  the  balanced  mixture,  a  depression  of 
kidney  function  follows  in  which  the  opposing  action  of  the  adrenalin 
can  still  be  traced. 

DISCUSSION 

The  experiments  given  in  this  last  paper  enlarge  the  significance  of 
our  previous  results.  For  while  it  is  of  interest  that  adrenalin  stimu- 
lates and  that  pituitrin  depresses  the  activity  of  the  kidney,  the  fact 
that  they  have  effects  which  are  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  each  other 
that  the  influence  of  either  may  be  nullified  by  the  simultaneous  admin- 
istration of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  other,  may  have  a  theoretical 
significance  of  a  higher  order.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  resultant 
of  the  balance  in  the  blood  between  the  amounts  of  opposed  active 
principles  secreted  by  the  suprM'enal  and  pituitary  glands  may  be  a 
factor  in  determining  the  state  of  renal  activity 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  our  results  from  which  a  deduction  of  more 
than  hypothetical  value  may  be  drawn.  Adrenalin  and  pituitrin, 
given  as  we  gave  them,  do  not  exert  their  effects  on  the  excretion  of 
urea  indirectly  through  influencing  the  circulatory  conditions  in  the 
kidney,  but  act  directly  on  the  urea  secreting  mechanism.  That  pitui- 
trin acts  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system  is  probable,  but 
with  adrenalin  there  is  more  than  probability,  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
certainty  that  it  can  act  only  on  the  termination  of  sympathetic  nerve 
fibers  (3).  Since  the  kidney  is  supplied  with  many  nerve  fibers  which 
end  not  on  the  vessels,  but  on  the  secreting  ceils  of  the  glomeruli  and 
tubules,  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the  secretory  effect  of  adrenalin,  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  these  are  secretory  nerve  endings  which  it  stimu- 
lates. And  since  not  only  adrenalin,  but  in  all  probability  pituitrin 
also,  simply  accelerate  or  depress  nerve  impulses,  their  effect  on  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  kidney  may  be  regarded  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  a  direct  regulation  and  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the 
kidney  through  the  central  nervous  system.  We  believe  that  in  the 
case  of  adrenalin  this  argument  has  the  force  of  a  proof. 

In  regard  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  adrenin  pituitrm  balance  in  the 
blood  brought  to  the  kidney,  we  arc  aware  that  our  experiments  only 
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suggest  and  do  not  in  themselves  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  type  of 
physiological  regulation.  And  the  history  of  theories  as  to  the  function 
of  the  adrenm  of  the  suprarenal  glands  based  on  the  results  of  the  intra- 
venous administration  of  adrenalin  is  a  warning  gainst  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  experiments  in  which  active  principles  are  injected 
from  without  into  the  body  in  ways  which  can  never  exactly  duplicate 
the  rate  and  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  to  the  tissues  from 
the  sites  of  their  formation  within  the  body.  Yet  we  feel  that  experi- 
ments such  as  ours  in  which  the  gland  extracts  are  administered  so  that 
they  gain  entrance  to  the  body  only  slowly,  in  minute  quantities  and 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  should  carry  more  we^ht  in  decid- 
ing questions  of  physiological,  as  opposed  to  pharmacological,  action, 
than  those  in  which  extracts  are  suddenly  injected  into  the  circulation 
in  amounts  which,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  must  induce  concentrations 
of  these  substances  in  the  blood  out  of  all  proportion  higher  than  any 
which  can  ever  have  previously  existed  there.  This  latter  is  a  grossly 
artificial  method  which  certainly  bears  no  relation  to  physiological 
processes,  while  the  former  is  at  least  more  nearly  comparable  to  what 
we  know  of  the  normal  modes  of  entrance  of  these  secretions  into  the 
blood  stream. 

There  iB  one  comparatively  simple  way  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  an 
adrenin  pituitrin  balance  may  be  tested.  If  the  suprarenal  glands  are 
removed,  the  pituitary  secretion  will  be  left  unopposed  and  there  should 
be  a  depression  of  renal  activity.  Similarly,  when  the  pituitary  gland 
is  removed,  the  suprarenal  secretion  will  be  unopposed  and  the  activity 
of  the  kidney  should  be  increased. 

We  had  not  much  more  than  started  this  phase  of  the  work  when 
other  duties  required  our  attention  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
We  had  compared  the  effect  on  kidney  function  of  operations  in  which 
the  suprarenals  were  ejCposed,  or  one  suprarenal  removed,  with  the 
effect  of  double  suprarenalectomy.  We  found  that  when  both  glands 
were  removed,  the  function  of  the  kidneys  was  depressed  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  after  other  procedures  in  which  the  factors  of 
trauma  and  anaesthetic  were  as  far  as  possible  the  same.  The  decrease 
in  function  was  indeed  in  most  cases  so  marked  that  little  more  than 
traces  of  urea  were  excreted  and  the  value  of  the  ratios  approached 
zero.  As  a  consequence  the  percentage  of  error  of  the  determination 
was  considerable  and  these  preliminary  experiments,  though  they 
established  the  general  fact  of  a  great  loss  of  capacity  for  urea  excre- 
tion, were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  allow  us  to  settle  the  point  in 
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which  we  were  eapecially  interested,  i.e.,  the  form  of  the  ratio-curve 
in  the  abeeDce  of  the  suprarenaU.  We  caa,  however,  fully  agree  with 
Marshall  and  Davis'  (4)  conclusion  that  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
excretion  of  urea,  chlorides  and  ereatinin  which  they  observed  in  cats 
after  double  suprarenalectomy  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  de- 
crease in  the  activity  of  the  kidney.  . 

We  had  not  even  begim  to  attempt  operations  on  the  pituitary  gland. 
It  is  stated  by  Cuehing  (5)  that  in  dogs  the  volume  of  urine  is  three  to 
five  times  greater  after  the  removal  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pitui- 
tary gland,  and  that  this  diuresis  persisted  for  some  time.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  it  was  not  a  permanent  condition.  In 
this  connection  the  result*  of  one  of  our  experiments  in  which  a  rabbit 
survived  the  removal  of  both  suprarenals  may  be  worth  quoting.  The 
preliminary  control  experiment  under  standard  conditions  gave  an 
average  ratio  of  1.54.  Five  days  later  both  suprarenals  were  exposed 
and  manipulated  through  extraperitoneal  incisions.  Immediately 
after  the  animal  had  recovered  from  the  anaesthetic  the  experiment 
was  commenced.  The  average  ratio  was  2.13,  which  was  exceptional 
in  that  such  an  operation  usually  reduced  the  activity  of  the  kidney. 
One  week  later  the  wounds  were  reopened  and  both  suprarenal  glands 
removed.  Ratios  were  measured  immediately  afterwards  and  an 
average  of  0.36  obtained.  Though  this  is  a  considerable  reduction,  it 
is  a  much  higher  ratio  than  we  usually  obtained  after  taking  out  both 
glands.  Next  day  the  rabbit  was  still  alive  and  the  average  ratio  was 
found  to  be  0.68.  On  the  third  day  after  the  double  suprarenalectomy 
the  ratio  had  risen  to  1.15  and  on  the  seventh  day  to  1.59.  A  single 
experiment  is  of  course  of  no  great  value,  but  it  is  suggestive  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  apparently  similar  experience  when  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  is  removed.  The  simplest  explanation, 
no  doubt,  is  that  remaining  pituitary  or  suprarenal  tissue,  though  at 
first  insufficient,  was  later  able  to  right  the  balance;  but  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  nervous  system  may  in  time  accommodate  itself  to  the 
absence  of  either  pituitrin  or  of  adrcnin,  so  that  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween those  nervous  impulses  which  accelerate  and  those  which  depress 
the  activities  of  the  kidney  is  again  reestablished. 

Beyond  giving  our  reasons  for  concluding  that  adrenalin  and  pitui- 
trin, when  administered  subcutaneously,  cannot  influence  the  secretion 
of  urea  by  virtue  of  any  efifect  on  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
kidney,  we  have. so  far  avoided  any  reference  to  the  rate  of  blood  flow 
as  a  factor  in  determining  renal  activity.     It  is,  technically,  a  very 
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difficult  matter  to  obtain  valid  data  on  the  relation  between  blood  flow 
and  variations  in  the  secretion  of  the  normal  kidney.  Stromuhr  meas- 
uremente  necessitate  a  degree  of  interference  with  the  nervous  connec- 
tions of  the  kidney  which  is  in  itself  amply  sufficient  to  cause  lai^ 
deviations  from  normal  blood  flow  and  normal  function.  But  we  had 
hoped  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  evidence  in  regard  to  this  question 
by  a  method  which  does  not  require  the  attachment  of  any  mechanical 
measuring  device  to  the  renal  vein.  By  using  a  syringe  with  a  fitoe 
needle  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  intervals  samples  of  blood  from  the 
renal  vein  so  that  the  urea  concentration  of  the  blood  as  it  leaves  the 
kidney  can  be  determined.  At  the  same  time  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  jugular  vein  as  representing  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery,  so 
far  as  its  urea  concentration  is  concerned.  If  the  rate  of  flow  of  urine 
and  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  from  the  same  kidney  are  measured 
over,  the  period  during  which  these  blood  samples  are  being  collected, 
all  the  data  are  at  hand  for  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  blood  flow 
through  the  organ.  But  in  rabbits  even  this  relatively  minor  degree 
of  manipulation  was  sufficient,  in  our  hands  at  least,  to  cause  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  flow  of  urine.  In  cats  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
diuretics  measurements  were  made,  but  we  cannot  place  any  reliance 
on  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  normal  blood  flow  or  normal 
renal  function. 

An  endeavor  was  later  made  to  obtain  blood  from  the  renal  vein  eo 
quickly  that  the  decrease  in  its  urea  content  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  general  circulation,  might  be  taken  as  indicating  the  degree  to 
which  the  urea. excreting  activity  of  the  undisturbed  kidney  had 
reduced  the  urea  concentration  of  the  blood  during  its  passage  through 
the  renal  tissues.  After  a  little  practice  it  was  found  that  after  a 
wide  and  rapid  incision  throi^h  the  flank,  the  left  renal  vein  could  be 
snipped  with  scissors  and  a  sample  of  blood  collected  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  and  without  touching  the  kidney.  In  seventeen 
of  these  experiments  (6)  less  urea  was  found  in  the  blood  of  the  renal 
vein  than  in  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery  or  jugular  vein,  but  the 
average  decrease  amounted  to  only  7.4  per  cent  of  the  urea  concentra> 
tion  of  the  general  blood  stream.  Since  then  the  kidney  received  a 
much  latter  amoimt  of  urea  than  it  eliminated,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  physiological  variations  in  the  volume  of  blood  passing  through  it 
would  have  little  if  any  effect  on  the  rate  of  urea  excretion.  This  argu- 
ment, of  course,  is  not  conclusive  since  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
operative    procedures   leave    kidney   function    undistm-bed,    however 
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quickly  they  are  carried  out.  Yet  it  is  not  negligible  when  direct 
evidence  ia  so  difficult  to  secure,' 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  an  extreme  reduction  in  the  blood  sup- 
ply to  the  kidney  is  followed  by  a  cessation  of  function.  This  effect, 
however,  is  more  probably  due  to  a  reduction  in  oxygen  supply  than 
to  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  urinary  constituents  brought  to  the 
kidney.  But  the  oxygen  concentration  in  the  blood  may  be  markedly 
reduced  without  interfering  with  renal  function.  We  had  commenced 
observations  on  the  urea  secreting  capacity  under  strain  in  rabbits 
rendered  anemic  by  the  withdrawal  of  large  amounts  of  blood  while 
the  function  was  being  measured.  We  hope  at  some  future  date  to  be 
able  to  continue  these  experiments,  but  so  far  as  we  went  we  did  not 
find  any  significant  alteration  in  the  ratio  even  when  the  hemoglobin 
percentage  fell  below  40  per  cent.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
kidney  is  supplied  with  an  excess  of  both  urea  and  oxygen  and, that 
such  variations  in  the  total  amounts  of  these  substances  passing  through 
the  kidney  as  occur  with  changes  in  the  rate  of  blood  flow  through  it 
will  not  appreciably  alter  the  state  of  its  functional  activity,  so  long  as 
these  amounts  exceed  a  certain  critical  minimum.  We  regard,  then, 
the  total  volume  of  blood  supplied  to  the  kidney  over  any  given  period 
as  a  factor  analogous  to  the  total  mass  of  renal  tissue  (7).  Both  are 
ordinarily  merely  potential  factors  which  become  operative  as  direct 
determinants  of  function  only  under  exceptional  and  extreme  conditions. 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  theory  of  a  direct 
regulation  of  renal  secretion  through  the  nervous  system  and  of  the 
subsidiary  hypothesis  of  an  adrenin  pituitrin  balance,  on  the  observed 
facta  in  regard  to  kidney  function  which  were  detailed  in  the  first  three 
papers  of  this  series. 

Certain  of  these  phenomena — the  variation  in  rates  measured  at  the 
same  blood  urea  concentration,  the  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
kidney  under  increasing  strain  and  the  decrease  in  variability  with 
increase  in  strain — were  observed  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  rabbit.  No 
discussion  is  required  to  show  that  they  are  just  such  phenomena  as 
might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  function  of  any  organ  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  Their  relation  to  the  hypothesis  of 
an  adrenin  pituitrin  balance  in  the  blood  has  been  dealt  with  else- 
where (8). 

But  there  are  still  two  characteristics  of  normal  kidney  function, 
one  peculiar  to  the  rabbit— the  gradual  increase  in  the  urea  excreting 
capacity  during  successive  observations  (9) — ^and  the  other  the  rela^: 
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tionahip  between  water  administration  and  states  of  activity  in  urea 
excretion,  which  we  have  noted  but  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to 
explain. 

There  was  nothiag  in  the  observations  we  carried  out  on  man  to 
lead  us  to  expect  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion  in  consecu- 
tive observations  on  rabbits  whose  blood  concentration  remained  con- 
stant, and  no  explanation  suggested  itself  until  we  had  commenced 
the  work  with  adrenalin.  It  then  occmred  to  us  that  a  diiTerence 
between  the  conditions  of  our  experiments  on  man  and  on  the  rabbit 
may  have  been  Responsible  for  this  striking  divergence  in  the  behavior 
of  the  kidney.  In  man  there  was  no  catheterization  and  by  using 
sharp  needles  even  minor  degrees  of  discomfort  were  avoided  in  obtain- 
ing the  blood.  The  subjects  were  instructors  and  students  who  were 
in  no  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  being  bled.  In  the  rabbits,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  series  of  nine  manipulations  over  a  period  of 
five  hours  commencing  with  the  passage  of  the  stomach  tuBe,  against 
which  they  usually  struggled  violently,  and  •often  involving,  in  the 
catheterizations,  a  certain  amount  of  trauma  on  account  of  the  com- 
pression over  the  bladder  and  the  repeated  rotations  and  partial  with- 
drawals and  reintroductions  of  the  catheter,  employed  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  sure  that  the  urine  or  wash  water  had  been  removed  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  These  differences  in  the  external  conditions  in 
the  experiments  on  man  and  on  the  rabbit  induced  a  difference  in  the 
internal  conditions  also,  for  while  in  the  one  case  the  subjects  were 
undisturbed,  in  the  other  they  were  much  excited. 

The  influence  of  excitement  on  the  rate  of  secretion  of  adrenalin  is 
still  under  discussion,  for  Stewart  and  ICt^off  (10)  have  not  found  the 
increase  which  Cannon  and  others  (11)  obeerved.  But  some  recent 
measurements  of  Bedford  (12)  happen  to  parallel  closely  the  time  in- 
terval relations  of  our  experiments.  He  produced  shock  in  anaes- 
thetized animals  and  determined  the  concentration  of  adrenalin  in 
the  blood  of  the  suprarenal  vein  in  successive  samples  drawn  at  inter- 
vals over  a  period  of  several  hours.  It  was  found  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  adrenalin  did  not  at  once  rise  to  a  high  level  but  only  gradually 
increased  so  that  the  maximum  was  not  reached  for  several  hours. 
The  increase,  though  slow,  was  pronounced.  Thus  in  one  case  there 
was  over  thirty  times  more  adrenalin  at  the  end  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment.  Xow  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  increase 
in  the  activity  of  the  kidney  in  our  experiments  is  also  gradual  and 
does  not  approach  its  highest  point  until  after  three  or  four  hoiirs. 
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When  this  concordance  between  the  time  required  for  the  suprarenal 
glands  to  markedly  increase  their  adrenin  putput  and  the  time  at  which 
the  rabbit's  kidney  shows  its  greatest  activity  during  a  period  of  con- 
tinued excitement,  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  adrenaUn  accentuates  the  degree  of  increase  in 
activity  but  does  not  otherwise  alter  the  mode  of  action  of  the  kidney, 
there  seems  to  be  reason  for  the  supposition  that  this  increased  activity 
of  the  kidney  of  the  rabbit  under  these  conditions  is  associated  with 
and  is  intensified  by  an  increase  in  the  adrenin  content  of  the  blood 
arising  under  the  influence  of  the  physiological  stimuli^  of  excit«ment. 

The  only  other  observation  whose  bearing  on  our  hj^iothesis  remains 
to  be  discussed,  is  the  relation  between  water  administration  and  renal 
activity  in  the  excretion  of  urea.  We  have  not  given  any  details  of 
the  influence  of  adrenalin  and  of  pituitrin  on  the  excretion  of  water, 
partly  because  it  has  been  already  described  by  others,  (13),  (14), 
but  mainly  because  we  have  not  the  data  which  are  necessary  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  changes  they  induce  in  water  excretion  arbe  from 
alterations  in  renal  activity.  It  is  evident  that  the  mere  observation 
that  the  output  of  a  urinarj-  constituent  is  altered  by  adrenalin  and 
pituitrin  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  any  change  in  the  activity  of  the 
kidney  has  occurred.  For  the  kidney  may  have  maintained  its  accus- 
tomed mode  of  reaction  and  the  altered  output  be  the  result  of  its 
passive  adjustment  to  changes  in  the  concentration  of  that  constit- 
uent in  the  blood.  It  is  only  for  the  urea  excreting  function  that  we 
have  excluded  this  possibility.  Yet  we  believe  it  is  h^hly  probable 
that  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  various  activities  of  the  kidney  are 
stimulated  by  adrenalin  and  depressed  by  pituitrin  and  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  nrine  after. adrenalin  and  its  decrease  after 
pituitrin  is,  in  the  main  at  least,  caused  by  alterations  in  renal  activity 
and  not  by  changes  in  the  water  content  of  the  blood.  We  refer  to 
this  question  now  because  iii  studying  the  effect  of  the  administration 
of  varying  amounts  of  water  on  urea  excretion,  we  observed  a  curious 
divergence  in  its  influence  under  different  conditions. 

Our  first  experiments  on  the  effect  of  water  were  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  the  changed  action  of  the  kidney  in  excre- 
ting urea  after  adrenalin  and  pituitrin  might  not  be  a  secondary  result 
of  the  concomitant  change  in  urine  volume.  But  when  we  gave  lOO 
cc.  of  water  so  that  the  volume  of  urine  was  increased  to  a  degree 
approximating  that  obtained  after  adrenalin,  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  urea  excreting  function  nor  any  appreciable  decrease  when  the 
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voliune  of  urine  was  lowered  to  amounts  equivalent  to  those  obtained 
after  pituitrin  by  the  adminietration  of  magnesium  sulphate  by  mouth. 
This  early  result  indicated  that  urea  and  water  effects  were  independ- 
ent and  forecast  our  later  conclusion  that  there  was  no  causal  relation 
between  variations  in  urine  volume  and  variations  in  renal  capaoity 
for  urea  excretion.  In  this  particular  instance,  therefore,  in  which 
moderate  quantities  of  water  were  given,  there  was  no  accompanying 
change  in  the  activity  of  the  kidney  for  urea  excretion. 

We  have  elsewhere  (15)  referred  to  other  experiments,  carried  out  on 
man,  in  which  the  drinking  of  very  large  quantities  of  water  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  constant  acceleration  of  the  work  of  the  kidney  in  excret- 
ing urea.  In  these  experiments  the  subject  drank  1000  cc.  of  water 
and  thereafter  every  quarter  or  half  hour  amounts  of  water  equivalent 
to  the  volume  of  urine  excreted.  In  this  way  the  water  excreted  was 
continually  returned  so  that  the  water  content  of  the  body  was  for  a 
period  of  several  hours  kept  much  higher  than  it  normally  would  have 
been.  The  rate  of  water  excretion  gradually  increased  until  enormous 
quantities  were  being  eliminated,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  24 
hour  rate  of  over  20,000  cc.  Under  these  conditions,  there  was  a  very 
definite  increase  in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion,  though  there  was  no 
s^ificant  change  in  the  level  of  the  blood  urea  concCTitration.  We 
therefore  concluded  that  in  this  instance,  in  which  very  large  quantities 
of  water  had  been  given,  some  unknown  factor  had  produced  an  in- 
crease in  the  urea  excreting  activity  of  the  kidney.  The  nature  of  this 
factdr  was  left  undetermined  but  we  decided  it  was  not  the  increased 
water  content  of  the  blood  because  there  was  no  constant  relation 
between  the  amounts  of  water  eliminated  and  the  degree  of  increase 
over  the  normal  in  the  rate  of  urea  excretion. 

The  third  instance  in  which  the  giving  of  water  was  accompanied 
by  the  reverse  effect,  i.e.,  by  a  decrease  in  urea  excreting  activity, 
was  found  in  some  experiments  on  rabbits,  A  double  set  of  seventeen 
observations  were  made  on  a  group  of  ten  rabbits,  with  and  without 
the  administration  of  25  cc.  of  water  by  stomach  tube.  The  averages 
are  given  in  table  4  and  charted  in  figure  4. 

We  were  at  first  glance  inclined  to  think  that  the  decrease  in  the 
ratios  in  the  water  experiments  was  due  to  chance,  for  the  actual  dif- 
fcarences  are  not  great.  But  they  are  in  the  same  direction  in  each 
period  and  calculation  from  the  probable  differences  of  the  averages 
of  the  ratios  shows  that  there  is  only  about  one  chance  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy  that  this  was  a  chance  variation.    We  were  therefore 
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TABLE  4 
Comparison  of  averages  from  17  eiperimenU  on  a  group  of  10  ra66iU  vntkoui  and 
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forced  to  eonclude  that  the  giving  of  relatively  small  amounts  of  water 
to  rabbits  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  urea  excreting  ac- 
tivity of  the  kidney  due  to  the  operation  of  some  unknown  factor. 
In  our  view  the  reason  for  both  the  increase  in  kidney  activity  after 
water  administration  in  man  and  the  decrease  which  occurred  in  the 
experiments  on  the  rabbit  is  to  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  the 
divergent  effect  of  the  water,  not  on  the  kidney  alone  but  on  the  body 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  experiments  on  man  we  continually  nullified  the  work  of  the 
kidney  by  pouring  back  the  water  which  it  had  eliminated.  We  thus 
tended  to  produce  an  artificial  enrichment  of  the  organism  with  water 
and  the  kidney  made  greater  and  ever  greater  efforts  in  preventing  a 
harmful  disturbance  in  the  osmotic  equilibrium  of  the  tissues.  We 
believe  that  the  diuresis  which  occurred  was  greater  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  mechanically  through  the  increase  in  the  free  water  of  the 
blood,  and  that  the  unknown  factor  which  stimulated  the  kidney  to  these 
more  than  wonted  exertions  was  the  accelerating  infiuence  of  nerve  im- 
pulses aided  by  an  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  adrenin 
as  compared  with  the  pituitrin  of  the  blood.  The  indication  of  the 
operation  of  this  factor  is  the  increased  activity  in  the  excretion  of  urea. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  rabbit  no  excessive  amount  of  water  was 
given.  A  quantity  of  25  cc.  no  doubt  seems  a  large  amount  for  a 
rabbit,  and  in  proportion  to  the  body  weight  may  be  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  about  750  cc.  for  a  man.  But  quantities  are  large  or  small 
only  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  tissues,  and  in  these  rabbits 
the  need  of  the  body  for  water  was  great  since  they  had  received  no 
food  or  water  for  at  least  seventeen  hours  before  the  experiment  began. 
But  this  water  introduced  into  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  could  only 
reach  the  tissues  through  the  blood  stream  and  in  doing  so  would 
increase  the  concentration  of  free  water  in  the  blood.  The  unregulated 
kidney  must  automatically  respond  to  this  stimulus  and  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  needed  water  would  have  been  lost  to  the  body, 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  when  food  and  water  are  withhe'd  there  is 
a  purposeful  adaption  of  kidney  function  through  a  re'ative  increase 
in  the  pituitrin  as  compared  with  the  adrenin  content  of  the  blood,  and 
that  the  decrease  in  the  activity  of  the  urea  excreting  function  is  only 
one  example  of  a  general  state  existing  in  all  the  departments  of  renal 
function.  This  regulation  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  the  rabbit. 
We  have  elsewhere  cited  instances  of  the  decrease  in  function  in  man 
which  occurs  after  periods  of  abstention  from  food  and  water  (16). 
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These  explanations  of  our  results  have  only  a  hypothetical  value. 
For  we  have  not  demonstrated  any  change  in  the  adrenin  pituitrin 
balance,  and  we  have  only  assumed  that  the  excretion  of  water  re- 
sembles the  excretion  of  urea  in  varying  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  water  content  of  the  blood. 
Until  some  method  is  devised  by  which  the  adrenin  and  pituitrin  con- 
tent of  the  blood  reaching  the  kidney  can  be  determined,  and  until 
the  water  in  the  blood  available  for  excretion  can  be  measured,  these 
assumptions  must  remain  untested  by  experiment ' 

The  question  of  the  exact  mechanism  whereby  the  kidney  is  regu- 
lated is  therefore  not  definitely  decided  by  these  experiments.  We 
should  indeed  be  quite  prepared  to  find  that  changes  in  the  adrenin- 
pituitrin  balance  are  only  operative  in  times  of  emergency  as  adjuvants 
to  the  direct  nervous  control.  The  fact  that  all  the  nerves  going  to 
the  kidney  may  be  cut  and  that  the  kidney  may  even  be  transplanted 
on  to  the  splenic  vessels  and  yet  continue  to  function  "norma'ly" 
(17)  does  not  exclude  this  possibility.  Our  criterione  of  normality  are 
still  too  vague. 

The  question  which  is  decided  is  that  there  is  a  regulation  in  addition 
to,  and  distinct  from,  the  mechanical  regulation  arising  from  the  passive 
adjustment  of  the  kidney  to  changes  in  the  concentration  of  urinary 
constituents  in  the  blood.  And  still  more  important  is  the  demonstrar 
tion  that  this  higher  regulation  may  annul  or  overrule  the  influence 
of  physical  and  chemical  factors  in  the  environment  of  the  kidney,  in 
order  that  the  requirements  of  the  body  as  a  whole  may  be  met.  The 
kidney  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  mechanism.  It  is  coordi- 
nated in  those  active  adaptions  which  continuously  maintain  the 
harmonious  equilibrium  of  the  living  organism. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  amounts  of  adrenalin  which  in- 
crease the  urea  excreting  activity  of  the  kidney,  and  of  amounts  of 
pituitrin  which  depress  that  activity,  have  no  effect  when  they  are 
injected  together  in  a  certain  balanced  proportion. 

2.  All  grades  of  stimulation  or  depression  may  be  induced  by  the 
injection  of  mixtures  of  adrenalin  and  pituitrin  in  which  this  balance 
is  deflected  by  a  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other. 

3.  In  the  rabbit  the  removal  of  both  suprarenal  glands  is  followed 
by  a  depression  of  the  urea  excreting  activity  of  the  kidney,  which  is 
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greater  than  that  which  follows  similar  operations  in  which  the  supra- 
renals  are  not  removed. 

4.  The  facts  in  r^ard  to  urea  excretion  given  in  these  and  other 
papers  are  reviewed  and  from  them  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
under  physiological  conditions  the  urea  excreting  activity  of  the  kidney 
is  determined  by  two  main  factors.  There  is  a  fixed  and  mechanical 
regulation  through  the  urea  concentration  of  the  blood  but  there  is 
also  another  and  overruling  type  of  regulation  which  acts  through  the 
medium  of  the  central  nervous  system, 

5.  The  mode  of  action  of  the  regulation  through  the  nervous  system 
is  discussed  and  it  is  suggested  that  variations  in  the  balance  between 
the  rates  of  secretion  of  active  principles  from  the  suprarenal  and 
pituitary  glands  may  play  a  part  in  the  mechanism  through  which  it 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  method  has  been  recently  suggested  by  Henderson  and  Prince  (!) 
for  the  determination  of  the  COj  tenaion  of  the  "venous  pulmonary 
air"  and  attention  called  to  the  importance  of  this  determination. 
Christiansen,  Douglas  and  Haldane  (2)  have  also  described  a  method 
for  the  determination  of  this  function  based  on  the  use  of  the  lunga  as 
an  aero  tonometer.  They  found  that  the  COj  pressure  in  the  mixed 
venous  air  could  not  be  obtained  by  holding  the  breath  for  the  reason 
tjjat  the  alveolar  COj  pressure  continues  to  rise  with  the  length  of  time 
that  the  breath  is  held,  there  being  no  pause  to  indicate  when  the  COj 
in  the  alveolar  air  is  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  venous  blood. 
Their  method  is  briefly  as  follows:  After  a  maximal  expiration  a  maxi- 
mal inspiration  of  a  mixture  of  COi  and  air  is  made  and  the  gas  mix- 
ture held  in  the  lungs  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  exhaled  and  an 
alveolar  sample  analyzed  for  COj,  After  a  further  interval  another, 
and  sometimes  a  third,  alveolar  sample  is  taken  and  analyzed.  From 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  COj  in  the  mixture  after  inhalation  the 
venous  COa  pressure  is  inferred,  after  correction  for  the  influence  of 
oxygenation  in  the  lungs. 

Boothby  and  Sandiford  (3)  also  used  the  aerotonometric  method  to 
determine  the  COi  tension  in  the  venous  blood.  Their  method  is  a 
modified  form  of  that  of  Christiansen,  Douglas  and  Haldane.  After 
a  mixture  of  Cd,  air  and  Os  is  inspired,  it  is  held  for  about  five  seconds 
and  then  an  expiration  to  the  mid-level  made  for  the  first  alveolar 
sample,  after  vi^hich  the  breath  is  held  for  as  long  as  possible  and  a 
maximal  expiration  made  and  the  second  alveolar  sample  taken. 
147 
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In  an  earlier  paper  Boothby  (4)  calculated  the  venous  COj  tension 
by  the  nitrous  oxide  method,  from  the  consumption  of  Oi,  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  lung8>  the  respiratory  quotient  and  the  percentage 
saturation  of  the  Hb. 

Wardlaw  (5)  has  recently  studied  in  detail  the  rise  in  COj  tension 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs  when  the  breath  was  held  for  various  periods  of* 
time  and  when  the  air  was  rebreathed  from  a  b^.  In  the  case  of 
holding  the  breath  he  found  that  as  the  length  of  time  increased  the 
alveolar  COi  tension  rose  at  a  continually  decreasing  rate  for  about 
30  seconds,  the  alveolar  tension  being  an  exponential  function  of  the 
period  for  which  the  breath  was  held,  and  that  when  the  breath  was 
held  for  a  long  enough  period  the  CO*  tension  gave  indications  of 
attaining  a  certain  fixed  value,  (48.5  mm.  Hg.)- 

When  the  same  air  was  rebreathed  Wardlaw  found  again  that  the 
alveolar  CO]  tension  rose  at  a  continually  decreasing  rate,  reaching  a 
final  value  of  about  56.5  mm.  Hg.  During  the  first  five  seconds  the 
COi  tensions  rose  by  practically  the  same  amount  as  when  the  breath 
was  held,  but  between  the  25th  and  30th  seconds  the  rise  was  about 
three  times  as  great  as  when  the  breath  was  held.  Furthermore,  the 
total  rise  in  the  alveolar  COi  tension  in  35  seconds  was  nearly  40  per 
cent  greater  than  the  rise  occurring  in  the  same  period  when  the  breath 
was  simply  held,  the  alveolar  tension  being  again  an  exponential  func- 
tion of  the  period  for  which  the  contents  of  the  lungs  are  rebreatheti. 

The  rate  of  gaseous  exchange  in  the  alveolar  air  ia  therefore  about 
twice  as  great  when  the  movements  of  breathing  are  performed  as 
when  the  breath  is  held  under  normal  pressure.  The  cause  of  this 
greater  increase  Wardlaw  does  not  believe  to  be  due  to  a  slowing  up 
of  the  circulation  during  the  time  that  the  breath  is  held,  for  by  com- 
paring the  effect  on  the  gaseous  exchange  of  one  respiratory  movement 
in  20  seconds  and  of  three  in  the  same  period  with  that  occurring  when 
the  breath  is  held,  he  found  that  the  increase  in  COi  was  the  same 
whether  one  or  three  movements  were  made.  Also  he  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  increase  in  the  respiratory  exchange  in  a  given  time  was 
independent  of  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  movements;  for  he  again 
obtained  the  same  increase  when  four  respiratory  efforts  with  the 
pharynx  closed  were  made  as  when  one  or  three  normal  respiratory 
movements  were  made  in  the  same  period. 

Wardlaw  also  concluded  from  experimental  evidence  that  holding 
the  breath  under  increased  pressure  does  not  affect  the  gaseous  ex- 
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change.  On  the  other  hand,  holding  the  breath  under  n^^tive  pres- 
sures he  found  to  increase  it  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  breath 
was  held  under  pressures  of  more  than  — 10  nun.  Hg.  the  same  accelera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  the  gaseous  exchange  took  place  as  when  the  air 
was  rebreathed  from  a  closed  bag.  He  therefore  concludes  that  the 
respiratory  exchange  is  accelerated  during  breathing  owing  to  the 
existence  of  negative  pressure  in  the  cheat  during  the  act  of  inspiration. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  conclusion  with  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  gaseous  exchange  made  byWardlaw  when  one 
and  three  respiratory  movements  are  made  in  20  seconds;  for,  if  by- 
one  respiratory  movement  is  meant  an  inspiration  lasting  for  20  sec- 
onds (which  is  improbable)  then,  if  the  increase  in  the  gaseous  exchange 
is  due  to  the  negative  pressure,  the  COi  tension  should  be  greater  than 
when  three  respiratory  movements  are  made  in  20  seconds,  since  the 
time  during  which  a  negative  pressure  exists  is  shorter  in  the  latter 
case.  If  by  one  respiratory  movement  in  20  seconds  is  meant  an 
inspiration  lasting  10  seconds  and  an  expiration  lasting  10  seconds, 
than  a  negative  pressure  will  exist  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  the 
two  cases.  But  if  by  one  respiratory  movement  is  meant  an  inspira- 
tion of  usual  duration,  followed,  after  20  seconds,  during  which  time 
the  breath  is  simply  held,  by  an  expiration,  than  a  negative  pressure 
would  exist  in  the  lungs  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  when  three  respi- 
ratory movements  are  made  in  the  same  period.  This  would  also  be 
true  when  the  respiratory  movements  were  made  with  the  pharynx 
closed,  since  during  the  time  that  the  expiratory  efforts  were  being 
made  the  pressure  would  be  positive,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  exchange 
would  be  slowed  up,  as  compared  with  the  rate  during  the  time  that 
the  pressure  was  negative,  that  is,  during  the  actual  inspiration. 

THE  RISE  OF  COs  TENSION  IN  THE  LUNGS  IN  HELD  AND  KEBREATHED  AIR 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  circulation  rate  it  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Prof,  Yandell  Henderson  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  changes  in  the  COi  tension  of  held  and  rebreathed 
air  along  the  lines  followed  by  Wardlaw,  and  to  check  up  the  determi- 
nation of  the  venous  COj  tension  by  the  method  si^gested  by  Hender- 
son and  Prince. 

This  most  simple  method  of  determining  the  venous  COj  tension 
consists  briefly  in  intermittent,  as  contrasted  with  continuous,  rebreath- 
ing.    After  a  sudden  inspiration  a  quick  and  deep  expiration  is  made 
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intoa  rubber  bag  and  the  COi  tetudon  of  this  "mixed  air"  determined 
by  analysis.  After  a  sufficiently  long  interval  to  allow  the  respiration 
and  circulation  to  return  to  normal,  the  lungs  are  emptied  as  far  as 
possible  and  the  contents  of  the  bag  inhaled,  the  breath  held  for  a 
few  seconds  and  the  air  then  exhaled  deeply  into  the  bag  and  its  COg 
tension  again  determined.  This  intermittent  rebreathing  ia  continued 
until  after  successive  rebreathings  a  constant  COi  tension  is  found 
upon  analysis.  This  takes  place  usually,  when  the  subject  is  at  rest, 
after  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  inhalation. 

In  all  of  the  experiments  which  are  described  below,  on  holding  the 
breath  and  rebreathing  air  this  method  of  Henderson  and  Prince  was 
employed  to  obtain  the  first  gas  mixture  wherewith  to  begin.  In  this 
way  an  experimental  starting  point  was  obtained  in  that,  by  analysis 
of  the  expired  air,  a  known  COi  tension  was  begun  with.  Also  the 
percentage  of  increase  can  then  be  calculated.  The  COj  tension  of 
the  air  obtained  in  this  way  was  found  to  vary  between  3.25  and  4 
per  cent. 

The  greater  increase  described  by  Wardlaw  in  COs  tension  when  air 
is  rebreathed  as  compared  with  that  obtained  when  air  is  held  in  the 
lungs  has  been  corroborated.  The  increase  in  the  COs  tension  when 
the  breath  is  held  is  shown  in  table  1  and  figure  1.  The  tension  of  the 
COs  continues  to  increase  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  breath  is 
held,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate,  until  an  apparent  maximum  is  reached 
as  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  increase.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
hold  my  breath,  imder  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  for  longer 
than  about  50  seconds. 

Results  obtained  when  air  is  rebreathed  are  shown  in  table  2  and 
figure  1.  Here  again  the  COa  pressure  continues  to  rise  at  a  decreasing 
rate  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  air  is  rebreathed  and  attains  also 
an  apparent  maximum.  The  rate  of  increase,  however,  is  more  rapid 
and  the  final  tension  attained  higher  when  the  air  is  rebreathed  than 
when  it  is  held.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  continue  rebreathing,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  for  longer  than  72  seconds,  (12  re- 
breathings).  The  maximum  CO3  tension  seems  to  be  approximately 
attained  after  the  &th  rebreathing  (54  seconds). 

This  comparison  therefore  between  the  rate  of  COi  tension  increase 
and  the  final  tension  attained  after  holding  the  breath  and  rebreathing 
the  same  air,  gives  results  which  are  essentially  sunilar  to  those  of 
Wardlaw.  When  the  air  is  rebreathed  the  tension  of  COi  rises  more 
rapidly  and  attains  a  higher  value  than  when  the  breath  is  held.     After 
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30  BecondB  for  example,  there  ie  an  average  percentage  increase  of  178 
when  the  air  ia  rebreathed  as  compared  with  one  of  162  when  the  breath 
ifi  merely  held. 

TABLE  t 

The  influence  of  holding  the  breath  on  the  COi  tension 
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Fig.  1,  The  influence  of  huldiDg  the  breath  (lower  i 
(upper  curve)  on  the  rise  of  CO,  tension  in  tfa«  lungs. 


re)  and  of  rebreathing 


A  series  of  experiments,  along  the  same  lines  that  Wardlaw  followed 
was  next  made  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  greater  and  more  rapid 
increase  in  COj  tension  when  the  air  ia  rebreathed  than  when  it  is 
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held.    This  involved  in  the  first  place  the  investigation  of-  the  effect 
of  varying  the  number  of  respirations  in  unit  time. 

Table  3  shows  the  results  obtained  for  10,  20  and  30  seconds.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  increasing  the  number  of  respirations  in 
unit  time  increases  the  tension  of  COi  in  the  rebreathed  air.  In  the 
case  of  10  seconds  this  fact  does  not  come  out  so  clearly.  But  another 
significant  fact,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  (see  tables  6  and  7), 
is  noted;  this  is  that  holding  the  breath  for  10  seconds  and  inspiring  it 
for  5  seconds  and  expiring  it  for  5  seconds  results  in  about  the  same 

TABLE  ] 

The  injluenee  of  rebreathing  on  Ike  COi  temion 
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percentage  increase  of  COj.  This  is  also  seen  in  the  case  of  20  seconds, 
where  inspiring  for  10  seconds  and  expiring  for  10  seconds  results  in 
about  the  same  increase  as  holding  the  breath  for  20  seconds. 

Wardlaw  obtained  the  same  percentage  of  COj  increase  over  that 
found  after  holding  the  breath,  when  one  respiratory  movement  in 
20  seconds  was  made  as  when  three  were  made.  My  results  do  not 
agree  with  this.  In  the  first  place,  one  respiratory  movement  (in  10 
or  20  seconds)  in  which  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  portion  each 
have  a  duration  of  one-half  of  the  whole  period,  results  in  a  COj  increase 
which  is  about  the  same  as  when  the  breath  is  simply  held  for  the 
whole  period.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  number  of  respirations 
does  influence  the  percentage  of  COj  as  seen  by  the  percentage  increase 
when  two  or  more  movements  are  made. 
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TABLE  a 

The  effect  of  varying  Ike  nui7i6«r  of  rMpiralory  movements  in  unit  time  on  the  rise 
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The  explanation  of  the  approximate  same  percentage  of  mciease  of 
COi  when  the  air  is  inspired  for  5  or  10  seconds  and  then  expired  for 
an  equal  length  of  time,  as  when  the  breath  is  held  for  the  whole 
time,  is  probably  due  to  the  longer  duration  of  the  negative  pressure 
during  the  inspiration,  which  results  in  accelerating  the  rate  of  the 
CO2  exchange.  Probably  also  the  blood  stream  is  retarded  while  the 
breath  is  held  and  therefore  less  COs  is  exchanged  during  the  period 
although  it  is  a  longer  time.  It  would  seem  that  the  COj  exchange 
takes  place  for  the  greater  part  during  the  actual  inspiration  of  the 
air,  that  is,  during  the  tune  that  there  is  a  negative  mtra-puhnonic 
pressure  which,  when  the  breath  is  quickly  inspired  and  then  held, 
is  relatively  short, — since  the  negative  intra-pulnionic  pressure  quickly 
rises  to  atmospheric  after  inspiration — as  compared  with  that  existing 
when  the  actual  act  of  inspiring  the  air  lasts  for  5  or  10  seconds. 

The  hindrance  to  the  circulation  during  the  period  that  the  breath 
is  held  must  play  an  important  part,  although  Wardlaw  does  not  admit 
that  it  does.  •  Hill  and  Flack  (6)  also  found  a  lower  tension  of  COi 
after  holding  the  breath  for  a  certain  period  than  when  the  air  was 
rebreathed.  They  explain  this  as  being  due  to  a  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  circulation.  Douglas  and  Haldane  (7)  also  think  that  there 
is  a  slight  circulatory  block  when  the  breathing  is  suspended.  The 
findings  of  Ebert  (8),  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Wardlaw,  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  bear  on  the  particular  point  of  the  retarded  circulation 
during  the  time  the  breath  is  held.  Ebert  found  that  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  was  hastened  during  inspiration  and  retarded  during 
expiration. 

If  the  greater  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  tension  with  the  number  of 
respiratory  movements  is  due  to  the  negative  intra-pulmonic  pressures 
during  the  actual  act  of  inspiration  as  Wardlaw  clakns,  then  his  results 
on  varying  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements  and  which  he 
found  not  to  affect  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
are  incomprehensible.  For  certainly  the  negative  pressure  exerted 
by  the  inspiratory  portion  of  the  three  respiratory  movements  must 
be  approximately  three  times  as  effective  as  that  exerted  by  one  respi- 
ratory movement.  My  results  show  that  the  frequency  of  respiratory 
movement  does  affect  the  velocity  of  the  carbon  dioxide  exchange  in 
the  lungs  so  that,  whatever  its  cause,  it  must  act  every  time  a  respira- 
tory movement  is  made. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  consisted  in  investigating  the  effect  of 
varying  the  amplitude  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  relative 
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percentage  of  CO,  in  the  rebreathed  air.  The  percenta^  of  COj 
when  the  breath  was  held  was  compared  with  that  found  when  it  was 
freely  rebreathed,  .and  with  that  found  when  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
efforts  were  made  with  the  glottis  closed. 

Wardlaw  found  by  this  method  that  the  CO2  of  the  alvplar  air  had 
the  same  tension  when  four  respiratory  efforts  with  the  glottis  closed 
were  made  in  20  seconds  as  when  one  or  three  normal  respiratory 
movements  were  made.  My  results  (see  table  4)  again  differ  in  some 
particulars  with  his.  In  my  experiments  the  air  in  the  bag,  after  its 
COi  tension  had  been  determined  by  analysis,  was  inhaled  quickly 
and  then,  with  the  glottis  closed,  inspiratory  and  expiratory  efforts 
were  made,  each  for  the  stated  number  of  seconds  and  for  the  stat«d 
number  of  times,  and  then  the  air  quickly  exhaled  into  the  bag  and 
its  CO3  percentage  again  determined. 

Rebreathing  the  air,  or  performing  inspiratory  and  expiratory  move- 
ments with  the  glottis  closed,  results. in  about  the  same  increase  in 
COj — a  little  higher,  probably  due  to  the  air  being  in  the  lungs  and 
air  passages  all  the  time — over  that  obtained  when  the  breath  is  held, 
as  free  rebreathing  does  (Cf.  tables  3  and  4), 

The  number  of  respiratory  movements  in  unit  time  thus  influences 
the  COj  tension  when  the  glottis  is  closed  as  it  does  when  it  is  open. 
The  conclusion  therefore  seems  obvious  that  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, or  rather  the  inspiratory  portions,  hasten  the  rate  of  gaseous 
exchange. 

When  an  act  of  inspiration  or  of  expiration  is  made  with  the  glottis 
closed  the  pressure  in  the  lungs  falls  and  rises  with  the  rarefaction  or 
■  compression  of  the  contained  air.  Also  at  each  inspiration  there  is, 
due  to  the  increased  negativity  of  intrathoracic  pressure,  an  increase 
in  the  aspiratory  action  and  an  increase  in  the  venous  flow  to  the  right 
heart,  and  consequently  more  blood  thrown  into  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation. In  rebreathing  into  and  out  of  a  bag,  the  increase  in  the  pul- 
monary circulation  during  inspiration  must  increase  the  velocity  of 
the  gaseous  exchange.  During  expiration  the  decreased  flow  of  blood 
and  the  consequent  retarding  of  the  velocity  of  the  gaseous  exchange 
do  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  comparative  amount  of  COj 
exchanged  during  rebreathing  and  when  the  breath  is  held,  either 
when  the  air  is  kept  in  the  lungs  by  closing  the  glottis  during  an  expi- 
ratory movement  or  when  the  air  is  blown  out  into  the  bag.  With 
the  next  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movement  the  process  is  repeated. 
We  would  therefore  expect  when  respiratory  movements  are  made 
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with  the  glottis  closed,  just  as  when  the  movements  of  free  rebreathing 
are  performed  back  and  forth  into  a  bag,  that  the  percentage  of  COj 
in  the  air  would  be  greater  than  when  the  breath  is  simply  held,  because 
of  the  increasing  effect  upon  the  velocity  of  the  gaseous  exchange  of 
the  increase(I  circulation  or  of  the  negative  intra-puhnonic  pressure 

TABLE  4 

The  effect  of  varyiTig  the  depth  of  the  respiratory  movementt  on  the  riee  of  COt  tention 
10  seconds 
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3.47-5.71 
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3.56-5.33 

149 
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165 

3,67-6- i; 

167 

3,37-5.7( 

168 
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3,54-5  35 

154 

3,54-5,4< 

165 

3.26-5.5! 

172 

3,62-5,29 

146 

3,41-5,35 
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3,47-5.7< 

167 

3.33-5.7; 

172 

3,65-6-55 

152 

3,68^.69 

162 

Average 

=  152 

Average 

=  157 

Average 

-  163 

Average  -  170 

occurring  at  each  act  of  inspiration.     The  results  in  tables  3  and  4 
show  that  this  ig  indeed  the  case. 

Boothby  and  Peabody  (9)  in  connection  with  the  determination  of 
the  alveolar  CO]  by  the  Plesch-Higgins  method  found  that  the  rate 
and  depth  of  respiration  while  rebreathing  do  not  play  a  very  impor- 
tant rflle,  in  that  the  COj  tension  after  five  moderately  deep  or  five 
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very  deep  reBpirations  in  25  seconds  was  about  the  same  as  that  ob- 
tuned  alter  16  or  17  shallow  respirations  in  the  same  time.  The  COt 
tension,  however,  was  considerably  greater  than  when  the  breathing 
was  "natural."  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  CO:  tensions  which 
these  authors  give,  (with  the  exception  of  the  value  obtained  with 
five  "natural"  respirations  in  25  seconds)  are  all  quite  high,  and  prob- 
ably represent  the  C0»  tension  of  the  "venous  pulmonary  air"  rather 
than  that  of  the  "arterial  pulmonary  air,"  as  Henderson  and  Prince 
have  suggested  the  determinations  by  the  Plesch-Higgins  method  are 
likely  to  do. 

Finally  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  variations  in  intra-pulmonic 
pressure  have  any  efifect,  directly  or  mdirectly,  upon  the  rate  of  COj 
exchange  between  the  blood  and  the  air  in  the  lungs,  a  series  of  deter- 
minations of  .the  COj  tension  in  the  air  was  made  after  the  breath  had 
been  held  under  positive  and  negative  pressures.  The  results  are 
shown  in  table  5.  The  COj  tension  is  the  same  after  the  breath  has 
been  held  for  20  seconds  under  positive  pressures  of  10,  20  or  30  mm. 
Hg.  as  when  it  is  held  under  atmospheric  pressure.  But  when  the 
breath  is  held  under  negative  pressure  the  COj  tension  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase. 

These  results  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Wardlaw.  Up  to 
negative  pressures  of  10  mm,  Hg.  he  found  that  the  increase  in  COj 
tension  was  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Above  this  pressure  the 
increase  in  COi  was  found  to  be  practically  constant  for  all  pressures. 
Wardlaw  obtained  practically  the  same  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
gaseous  exchange  when  the  breath  was  held  under  pressures  greater 
than  —10  mm.  Hg.  as  when  the  air  was  rebreathed.  This  fact  he  cites 
as  additional  evidence  that  the  increased  respiratory  exchange  caused 
by  the  movements  of  breathmg  is  not  brought  about  by  a  quickening 
of  the  circulation.  Now  if  the  percentage  of  increase  of  COj  when  the 
air  'is  rebreathed  three  times  in  20  seconds  is  noted  (see  tables  3  and 
4),  it  ia  seen  that  it  is  only  a  little  lower  than  when  the  breath  is  held 
under  negative  pressures  for  the  same  length  of  time  (see  table  5), 

The  bearing  of  these  and  Wardlaw's  results  of  a  similar  kind  on 
indicating  that  the  increased  gaseous  exchange  is  not  due  to  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  circulation,  as  Wardlaw  claims,  is  not  clear  to  me.  The  fact, 
which  Wardlaw  apparently  neglects  to  consider,  is  not  that  the  in- 
creased circulation  necessarily  increases  the  rate  of  gaseous  exchange 
but  that  the  decreased  rate  of  circulation,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
blood  volume,  when  the  breath  is  held,  decreases  the  rate  of  gaseous 
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exchange.  During  rebreathing  the  pressure  conditions  approach 
more  nearly  those  holding  under  normal  breathing  where  at  each  inspi- 
ration the  circulation  rate  is  hastened,  and  at  each  expiration,  retarded. 
It  may  be  that  when  the  negative  intrapultnonic  pressure  is  increaaed 
by  holding  the  breath  under  a  negative  pressure,  the  retarding  effect 
on  the  gaseous  exchange  due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation is  offset  by  the  greater  than  normal  negative  intrapulmonic 
pressure. 

TABLE  S 

Compariion  of  the  rise  of  COj  tengion  when  the  breath  is  held  /or  tO  seconds  under 
atmoipkeric  pressure,  and  under  varioaB  ■positive  and  negative  pressures 
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It  might  be  thought  that  the  higher  tension  of  COi  after  rebreathing 
air  as  compared  with  the  tension  attained  after  holding  the  breath 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  oxygenation.  But,  as  Wardlaw's  results 
show,  the  oxygen  tension  falls  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that  at  which 
the  COj  rises,  and  falls  more  rapidly  when  the  air  is  rebreathed  than 
when  the  breath  is  held.  Furthermore  when  the  breath  is  held  long 
enough  the  COj  tension  attains  a  certain  fixed  value  while  the  oxygen 
tension  continues  to  fall  during  the  whole  period  for  which  the  breath 
can  be  held  or  the  air  rebreathed. 
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Hill  and  Flack  found  too  when  the  breath  was  held  that  the  fall  in 
the  percentage  of  oxygen  is  greater  than  the  rise  of  COj.  Also  that 
when  oxygen  is  held  instead  of  air,  the  tension  of  CO2  at  the  breaking 
point  is  raised.  Furthermore  that  when  the  air  is  rebreathed,  the 
COj  goes  higher  and  the  oxygen  tension  lower  than  when  the  breath 
is  held,  and  again  that  when  oxygen  ia  rebreathed  a  much  higher  ten- 
sion of  COs  is  reached. 

Now  the  higher  tension  of  COi  reached  when  oxygen  is  held  or  re- 
breathed is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  influence  of  oxygenation  (see  Chris- 
tiansen, Douglas  and  Haldane),  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  higher 
percentage  of  CQa  attained  after  rebreathing  than  after  holding  the 
breath  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  because  the  oxygen  tension  falls  more 
rapidly  in  the  former  case  and  therefore  the  higher  j>ercentage  of  COj 
could  not  be  due  to  the  forcing  of  CO2  out  by  the  higher  tension  of 
oxygen,  but  rather  the  de-oxygen  at  ion  of  the  blood  in  the  tissues  would 
help  the  absorption  of  CO;  and  diminish  its  rise  of  pressure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of  Hill  and  Flack  indicate  clearly 
that  holding  the  breath  produces  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  by  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  puinp.  In  rebreathing, 
the  blood  is  circulated  more  freely  and  COi  is  therefore  more  quickly, 
and  in  gieater  amount,  removed  from  the  tissues  than  when  the  breath 
is  held. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  COi  TENSION  OP  THE  VENOUS  PULMONAHT  AIR 

It  is  evident  from  the  experiments  described  above,  as  well  as  from 
the  work  of  ChriBtiansen,  Douglas  and  Haldane  and  that  of  Wardlaw, 
that  neither  holding  the  breath  nor  rebreathing  air  from  and  into  a 
closed  bag,  yields.  CO2  tensions  which  can  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  COa  tensions  of  the  venous  pulmonary  air.  They  are  there- 
fore of  no  practical  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  compared  with 
and  controlled  by  other  methods. 

The  next  point  to  determine  was  whether  the  method  of  Henderson 
and  Prince  gives  results  which  represent  the  COj  tension  of  the  venous 
pulmonary  air. 

Their  method  contains  two  variations,  viz.,  a,  holding  the  breath 
for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  at  each  successi\'e  intermittent  rebreath- 
ing, and  b,  inspiring  it  for  5  seconds  and  expiring  it  for  5  seconds  every 
time  that  it  is  intermittently  rebreathed.  These  two  methods  have 
been  compared  in  some  detail,  examples  of  the  results  being  shown  in 
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tables  6  and  7.  In  table  6  COt  t«n8ion8  obtained  after  intermittent 
holding  of  the  breath  for  5,  10  and  15  seconds  are  given.  The  CO:  in 
the  air  in  my  lungs  seems  to  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  blood  when  its 
tension  reaches  between  6.10  and  6.30  per  cent,  (average  6.24  per  cent, 

TABLE  s 
The  effect  of  intermittent  rebreatking — holding  the  breath — on  the  rise  of  C0|  tension 
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TABLE  7 

The  effect  of  intermittent  Tebreatkin^ — inspiring  for  B  seconds,  and  expiring  for 

S  seconds — on  the  rise  of  COi  tension 
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or  44.9  mm.  Hg.),  which  occurs  after  the  5th,  6th  or  7th  intennittent 
rebreathing.  The  longer  the  air  is  held  at  each  intermittent  rebreath- 
ing,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  COi  tension  increase  (see  held  for  5,  10 
and  15  seconds  and  lig.  2),  the  final  constant  value  is  however  the  same. 
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Every  time  that  the  air  in  the  bag  was  rebreathed  it  must  have  been 
diluted  to  a  small  extent  by  the  air  in  the  dead  space  and  to  a  slighter 
extent  by  the  residual  air,  at  least  after  the  percentage  of  COi  in  the 
rebreathed  air  had  become  greater  than  that  of  the  arterial  pulmonary 
air.  Determination  of  the  CO)  tensions  of  the  alveolar  air,  that  is  the 
last  portions  of  an  expiration  after  the  air  had  been  idtermittently 
rebreathed  until  the  COi  tension  had  become  constant,  by  the  method 
of  Henderson  and  Morriss  (10)  gave,  however,  practically  the  same 
values  for  the  COi  tension  as  analysis  of  the  "mixed  air"  did. 


3.0  •- 

0  l23  4!IS7a%IO 

N0.OF   INTBRMITTeNT     REBRCATMINC* 

Fig.  2.  The  effect  of  intennittent  rebre&thiag— holding  the  breath— on  the 
rise  of  COi  tension;  *  when  the  breath  ie  held  for  5  seconds,  g  when  the  breath 
is  held  for  10  seconda,  ^  when  the  breath  ia  held  for  16  seconds. 

Christiansen,  Douglas  and  Haldane  point  out  the  marked  influence 
that  oxygenation  has  upon  the  dissociation  curve  of  COa.  In  the 
lungs  the  amount  of  COj  given  off  is  increased  by  about  50  per  cent, 
while  in  the  tissues  the  oxygen  reduces  by  about  40  per  cent  the  amount 
of  COj  given  off  to  the  venous  blood.  The  difference  therefore  between 
the  CO)  tensions  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  reduced  by  about  40 
per  cent,  and  these  authors  had  to  take  this  into  consideration  in  the 
determination  of  the  venous  CO)  by  their  method.  Boothby  and 
Sandiford  (3)  also  took  care  that  there  was  sufficient  oxygen  in  the 
mixtures  which  they  held  in  the  lungs  to  insure  complete  saturation  of 
the  Hb.     In  the  method  proposed  by  Henderson  and  Prince  for  the 
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determination  of  the  venous  COi  tension  the  influence  of  oxygenation 
does  not  cotne  into  consideration. 

The  COi  tension  of  my  arterial  pulmonary  air  is  5.53  per  cent.  There 
is  therefore  a  difference  of  0.71  per  cent  (6.24-5.53),  or  5.1  nun.  Hg. 
(44.&-39.8),  between  the  CO]  tension  of  my  arterial  and  of  my  venous 
blood,  a  figure  quite  close  to  the  average  differences  found  by  Christian- 
sen, Douglas  and  Haldane. 

As  mentioned  above,  Henderson  and  Prince  suggested,  as  a  varta- 
tion  on  holding  the  breath  every  time  that  it  was  intermittently  re- 
breathed,  that  it  be  inspired  for  5  seconds  and  expired  for  5  seconds 
"one  or  more  times."  This  variation.has  been  repeated  to  see  whether 
it  would  give  the  same  values  for  the  COi  tensions  that  holding  the 
breath  for  10  seconds  does.  When,  instead  of  holding  the  lungs  full 
for  10  seconds,  the  air  from  the  bag  is  inspired  for  5  seconds  and  expired 
for  5  seconds,  once,  the  same  value  for  the  Cd  tension  is  found,  (Cf. 
table  6,  "held  for  10  seconds"  and  table  7  "1  respiratory  movement;" 
also  see  table  3) .  Holding  the  breath,  after  a  sharp  inspiration  from 
the  bag,  for  5  seconds  results  in  a  percentage  increase  of  COi  less  than 
that  resulting  from  holding  the  breath  for  10  seconds,  but  inspiring 
continually  for  5  seconds  followed  by  an  expiratjion  of  the  same  length 
of  time  results  in  a  percentage  increase  which  is  greater  than  that 
obtained  when  the  breath  is  held  for  5  seconds  and  practically  the 
sfme  as  when  it  is  held  for  10  seconds. 

But  when  the  number  of  times  that  the  air  is  rebreathed  in  this  way, 
by  inspiring  for  5  seconds  and  expiring  for  5  seconds,  every  time  that 
the  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  from  the  bag,  is  more  than  one,  it  is 
found  that  the  rate  of  Cd  increase  is  greater,  as  well  &8  the  final  con- 
stant value  attained  (see  table  7  and  fig.  3).  This  is,  of  course,  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  results  that  have  been  de-  ' 
scribed  above  on  rebreathing  as  compared  with  holding  the  breath,  as  . 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  total  length  of  time  that  the  air  is  re- 
breathed  is  considerably  increased.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
constant  CO:  tension,  h^her  as  it  is,  is  however  reached. 

The  statement  by  Henderson  and  Prince  regarding  this  variation  is 
ambiguous.  They  probably  did  not  mean  that  the  air  should  be  inspired 
and  expired  in  this  way  more  than  once  at  each  successive  intermittent 
rebreathing. 

The  application  of  the  Cd  tension  of  the  venous  pulmonary  air,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  arterial  pulmonary  air,  to  the  Plesch-Eiggius  method 
is  of  clinical  importance.     Knowing  the  venous  Cd  tension,  this 
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application  can  be  made  with  a  degree  of  certainty.  Ab  has  been  shown 
above  the  length  of  time  that  the  breath  ia  held  in  the  lungs,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  respiratory  movements  in  unit  time,  have  an  inffuence 
on  the  COt  tension  of  the  expired  air. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  results  of  Boothby  and  Peabody 
(9)  on  the  relation  of  the  COa  tension  to  the  rate  and  depth  of  respira- 
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Fig.  3.  The  effect  of  intermittent  rebreathiag— inspiring  for  5  seconda  and 
expiring  for  5  seconds — on  the  rise  of  COt  tension ;  t  when  one  respiratory  move- 
ment  is  m&de,  ^  wh«n  two  respiratory  movements  are  made,  x  when  three  reapi* 
ratory  movements  are  made. 

tion,  and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  values  of  the  COi  tensions 
which  they  obtained  by  the  Plesch-Higgins  method  approximate  the 
venous  rather  than  the  arterial,  as  compared  with  the  tensions  obtained 
by  the  Haldane  method.  Also  reasons  for  doubting  the  validity  of 
Wardlaw's  results  concerning  the  frequency  of  respiratory  movement 
have  also  been  given  above,  as  well  as  evidence  showing  that  increas- 
ing the  number  of  respirations  in  a  certain  pmod  of  time — keei»ng 
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the  amplitude  as  constant  aa  possible — raises  the  CO,  tension  of  the 
expired  air.  Henderson  and  Prince  (1)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Plesch-HigginB  method  of  determining  the  alveolar  CO,  gives  results 
which  are  too  high.  Further,  that  by  this  method  of  rebreathing  the 
portion  of  the  ciirve  of  COi  percent!^  where  it  begins  to  become  level 
represents  the  COi  tension  of  the  tissues.  Table  2  and  figure  1  of 
the  present  paper  show  that  the  beginning  of  the  nearly  horizontal 
part  of  the  curve,  or  the  approximate  constancy  of  COi  comes  after 
the  9th  rebreathing,  with  an  average  COj  tension  of  7.15  per  cent.  The 
COi  tension  of  my  arterial  puhnonary  air  is  about  5.53  per  cent.  This 
tension  is  reached  by  the  method  of  continuous  rebreathing,  some- 
where between  the  2nd  and  3rd  rebreathing  (see  table  2,  3rd  and  4th, 
if  the  air  expired  into  the  bag  be  considered  as  having  already  been 
rebreathed  once),  and  the  venous  COj  tension  (6.24  per  cent)  is  usually 
passed  between  the  4th  and  5th  rebreathing  (or  5'th  and  6th  for  the 
above  stated  reason). 

One  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  class  in  physiology  in  this  school 
consists  in  the  determination  of  the  gas  tensions  of  the  arterial  pul- 
monary air  by  the  Haldane-Priestley,  Henderson  and  Moniss  and  the 
Plesch-Hi^jns  methods.  The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  B.  E,  Read, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  present  year's  class,  are  as  follows.  His 
arterial  COj  tension  by  the  Haldane-Priestley  method  is  5.72  per  cent, 
by  the  Henderson  and  Morriss,  5.77.  The  COi  tensions  after  contin- 
uous rebreathing  once  every  5  seconds  are  given  in  table  8.  The  values 
given  are  the  average  of  four  or  more  determinations  on  separate 
rebreathings.  The  air  rebreathed  was  expired  into  a  bag,  and  was 
always  somewhat  more  than  the  tidal  volume  in  amount.  After  the 
air  has  been  rebreathed  twice,  the  COi  tension  reaches  that  determined 
by  the  Haldane  and  Henderson  methods.  (If  the  air  expired  into  the 
bag  be  considered  as  already  having  been  rebreathed  once,  then  the 
arterial  COi  tension  is  reached  after  the  3rd  continuous  rebreathing). 

In  addition  B.  E.  R.  has  determined  the  COi  tension  of  hie  venous 
puhnonary  air  by  the  method  of  intermittent  rebreathing.  This  was 
found  to  be  about  6.34  per  cent.  As  seen  from  the  values  for  contin- 
uous rebreathing  given  in  table  8,  the  venous  Cd  is  reached  after  the 
3rd  continuous  rebreathing,  (or  the  4th,  for  the  above  given  reason). 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  the  COj  tension  of  the  venous 
pulmonary  air  and  which  is  applicable  to  clinical  patients,  is  suggested. 
A  "bag  sufficiently  large  to  hold  enough  air  to  fill  the  lungs  when  inhaled 
is  filled  with  fresh  air,  by  water  displacement  or  by  a  pump.     This  air 
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is  taken  into  the  lungs  after  they  have  been  emptied  &a  far  as  possible, 
and  then  immediately  exhaled  into  the  bag  and  a  sample  analyzed 
for  COt,  (found,  in  my  case,  to  vary  between  3.25  and  4.0  per  cent). 
Or  the  subject  can  exhale  I^htly,  with  pauses,  two  or  three  times  into 
the  bag,  inspiring  from  the  outside  air,  and  the  air  in  the  bag  then  be 
analyzed  for  COi.  This  air  should  now  be  intermittently  rebreathed, — 
with  sufficiently  long  pauses  between  successive  rebreathings  to  allow 
the  circulation  and  respiration  to  become  normal, — according  to  the 
Henderson  and  Prince  method,  of  inspiring  for  5  seconds  and  expiring 
for  5  seconds,  until  on  subsequent  rebreathings  and  analyses  a  constant 
C0»  percentage  is  reached.  Since  the  same  results  have  been  shown 
to  be  obtained  when  the  breath  is  held  for  10  seconds  as  when  the  air 

TABI£  s 
The  rise  of  COi  tension  afUr  ctmh'nuoiu  and  xnlermitUnt  rtitnaUiing 


PIRCBHTIOB  or  COl 

Jissr-^rjo, 

B.E 

.R. 

E.F.A. 

• 

1 

4.82 

4.41 

4.34 

2 

5.73 

6.27 

5.60 

3 

e.2i 

5.03 

6.39 

i 

6.82 

6.31 

6.43 

6 

6.91 

6.34 

6.60 

6 

6.66 

is  inspired  for  5  seconds  and  expired  for  5  seconds  once  for  each  inter- 
mittent rebreathing  (see  tables  6  and  7),  the  latter  method,  owing 
to  the  greater  ease  with  which  it  can  be  carried  out  by  sick  patients  ia 
preferable  for  them. 

Furthermore  by  this  same  procedure  the  COj  tension  of  the  arterial 
pulmonary  air  can  be  approximately  determined.  As  tables  6  and  7 
show,  when  the  air  after  inspiring  it  from  the  bag,  is  held  for  10  seconds 
and  then  expired  into  the  bag;  or  when  it  is  inspired  for  5  seconds  and 
expired  for  5  seconds,  at  each  intermittent  rebreathing,  a  COj  tension 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  arterial  pulmonary  air  is  passed 
between  the  1st  and  iod  intermittent  rebreathing.  By  adding  the 
tensions  found  after  the  1st  and  2nd  rebreathing,  and  halving  them, 
the  approximate  CO*  tension  of  the  arterial  pulmonary  air  can  be 
obtained.     The- average  obtained  when  the  breath  is  held  for  10  sec- 
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,onds  is  5.46  per  cent;  when  an  inspiration  and  expiration,  each  lasting 
5  seconda,  is  made  at  each  intermittent  rebreathing,  an  average  of  5.41. 
An  even  more  approximate  determination  of  the  COj  tension  of  the 
arterial  puknonary  air  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  average  of  the 
CO]  tensions  of  the  first  two  rebreathings,  and  the  average  of  the 
first  three,  and  then  taking  the  average  of  these.  When  the  breath  is 
held  for  10  seconds  at  each  intermittent  rebreathing  (see  table  6)  a 
value  of  5.59  is  thus  obtained,  and  when  the  air  is  inspired  for  5  seconds 
and  expired  for  5  seconds  once  at  each  intermittent  rebreathing  (see 
table  7)  a  value  of  5.54  per  cent.  By  applying  this  calculation  to  the 
results  obtained  on  two  other  subjects  (see  table  8)  a  percentage  value 
of  5.72  is  obtained  for  B.  E.  R,,  which  is  identical  with  the  COt  tension 
obtained  by  the  Haldane  method;  and  of  5.24  for  E.  F.  A.,  whose 
arterial  pulmonary  air  by  the  Haldane  method  has  a  percentage  value 
of  5.36. 


1.  The  rise  of  COi  tension  in  the  lungs  when  the  breath  is  held  is 
compared  with  that  when  the  air  is  rebreathed. 

2.  The  COi  in  both  increases  at  a  gradually  decreasing  rate  until  it 
rcEiches  an  apparent  maximum.  The  rate  of  increase  and  the  final 
value  attained  are  higher  when  the  air  is  rebreathed  than  when  it  is 
simply  held  in  the  lungs.  The  time  that  the  air  can  be  rebreathed  is 
also  longer  than  that  for  which  it  can  be  held,  although  the  C0»  is 
higher. 

3.  The  method  suggested  by  Henderson  and  Prince  for  the  deter- 
mination of. the  venous  COj  tension  has  been  carefully  gone  over  and 
the  two  variations  suggested  by  them  of  intermittent  rebreathing 
compared. 

4.  The  Plesch-Higgins  method  of  determining  the  CO*  tension  of 
the  alveolar  air  is  shown  to  give  results  which  are  too  high  when  the 
air  is  rebreathed  more  than  two  to  three  times,  and  approximately 
equal  to  the  venous  CO.  tensions  when  four  to  five  rebreathings  are 
made. 

5.  A  method  for  determining  the  venous  COj  tension  (slightly 
modified  from  that  of  Henderson  and  Prince)  and  apphcable  to  clinical 
patients,  is  suggested,  as  well  as  for  the  calculation  of  the  approximate 
arterial  COj  tension. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  (1)  that  adrenalin  ^^isodlUtation  in  th« 
limb  can  be  produced  by  stimulation  of  other  than  peripheral  struc- 
tures. It  has  also  been  shown  that  intestinal  vasodilatation  from  ad- 
renalin involves  either  the  collateral  ganglia  or  the  central  nervous 
system.  These  facts  were  established,  a,  by  cutting  the  nerves  to 
the  Umb  in  the  one  case  and  by  destroying  the  ganglia  in  the  other; 
6,  by  perfusion  experiments  in  which  the  organ  is  cut  off  from  the 
body  circulation  and  the  nerves  left  intact,  adrenalin  being  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein. 

Previous  to  the  present  research  we  had  found  evidence  which  indi- 
cated a  difference  between  the  type  of  mechanism  causing  vasodilatation 
in  the  limb,  as  an  example  of  skeletal  muscle,  and  that  producing  like 
effect  in  the  intestine:  viz.,  1,  small  doaes  of  adrenalin  produce  constric- 
tion in  the  intestine  and  dilatation  in  the  limb  while  larger  doses  pro- 
duce the  reverse  effect,  i.e.,  dilatation  in  the  intestine  and  constriction 
in  the  limb  (1,  p.  366) ;  2,  gfeatly  increasing  the  dose  above  that  causing 
intestinal  dilatation  does  not  produce  predominajit  constriction  in  the 
intestine;  3,  the  intestinal  vasodilator  mechanism  develops  later  than 
the  corresponding  mechanism  for  the  limb  (2). 

In  the  present  research  we  have  attempted  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  these  mechanisms. 

The  procedure  followed  was  to  destroy  different  portions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  to  remove  the  sympathetic  ganglia  or  to  destroy 
the  dorsal  root  ganglia  of  the  nerves  from  the  organ  investigated  and 
then  to  ascertain  the  activity  of  the  vasodilator  mechanisms  according 
to  methods  described  in  previous  investigations  (1). 

Removal  of  cerebrum  ajid  cer^llum.  A  cat  (2.8  kgm.)  responded  to 
0.2  cc,  1 :  100,000  adrenalin  with  a  fall  in  blood  pressure  of  19.3  per 
cent  (160  mm.  to  121  mm.).     Nine  minutes  after  removal  of  the  cere- 
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brum  a  simUar  dose  of  adrenalin  produced  the  same  percentage  drop 
ill  blood  pressure  (114  mm.  to  92  mm.)  This  indicates  that  the  adrena- 
lin vasodilator  mechanians  are  not  in  the  cerebrum,  at  least  those 
which  control  the  vessels  of  skeletal  muscle  and  are  called  into  play  by 
small  doBes  of  adrenalin.  In  order  to  confirm  our  ooncIusioQ  in  regard 
to  the  poeitioD  of  these,  we  studied  the  volume  changes  in  the  hind 
limb  of  one  cat  and  one  dog.  Dilatation  of  the  limb  of  the  cat  from 
adrensJin  occurred  after  decerebration  as  well  as  before.  A  similar 
result  was  obtained  in  the  dog  after  removal  of  both  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum. 

Blood  pressure  changes,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  action  of  the 
intestine,  therefore  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  intestinal  mechan- 
ism was  present  in  the  cerebrum  the  volumetric  method  was  necessary. 
In  both  animals  the  intestinal  dilatation  thresholds  wero  determined 
before  decerebration.  The  cerebrum  was  destroyed  in  the  cat,  then 
the  same  dose  of  adrenalin  was  injected  as  before  with  like  result, 
showing  that  the  intestinal  mechanism  was  not  in  the  cerebrum.  The 
dog  had  both  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  removed  without  inter- 
fering with  the  intestinal  dilatation. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  neither  type  of  the 
adrenalin  vasodilator  mechanisms  is  present  in  the  cerebrum  or  cere- 
bellum. 

Deatnu^um  of  the  meduUa.  Our  next  step  was  to  destroy  the  me- 
dulla. This  was  done  in  those  animals  which  had  served  for  the 
cerebral  experiments,  and  in  some  others  in  which  the  brain  was  pithed 
in  one  operation.  (In  either  case  the  ether  was  immediately  discon- 
tinued.) Destruction  of  the  medulla  always  produced  a  reversal  tn  the 
blood  pressure  response  to  adrenalin,  iu  none  was  there  a  fall  in  blood 
pressure  (four  dogs  and  eight  cats).  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the 
dilator  mechanisms  might  be  situated  in  this  region  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  A  typical  example  is  as  follows:— before  pithing  the 
brain,  0.2  cc,  1: 1(X),000  adrenalin  produced  a  14  per  cent  fall  in  blood 
pressure  in  a  cat  (166  mm.  to  152  mm.) ;  twice  the  amount  produced  a 
30  per  cent  fall.  After  pithing,  the  same  doses  of  adrenalin  produced 
10  per  cent  and  32  per  cent  rises  in  blood  pressure,  respectively  (from 
78  mm.).  One  of  us  has  shown  (3),  however,  that  a  decrease  in  the 
blood  pressure  (e.g.,  by  hemorrhage)  is  enough  in  itself  to  produce  a 
similar  result.  The  reversal  in  the  reaction  in  this  case  then  was  not 
necessarily  due  to  destruction  of  the  dilator  mechanisms.  We  sought 
an  answer  to  this  question  by  a  study  of  the  volume  changes  of  the 
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organs.  The  dilatation  of  the  limb  muscles,  recorded  with  the  pletbys- 
mc^raph,  in  two  dogs  and  four  cats  followed  the  curve  of  the  rise  in 
blood  pressure  and  seemed  to  be  passive.  Intestinal  volume  changes 
were  recorded  in  seven  subjects  (two  dogs  and  five  cats).  In  all  but 
one  the  dilatation  was  active,  independent  of  the  rise  in  pressure. 

In  order  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  passive  dilatations,  the  bind 
limb  of  a  cat  was  perfused  with  warm  oxygenated  Ringer's  solution 
throt^h  the  common  iliac  artery.  The  abdaminal  aorta  was  clamped 
high  up  to  prevent  anastomoses.  The  vena  cava  was  tied  and  an 
outlet  made  in  the  common  iliac  vein  (I,  p.  360).  The  response  of  the 
perfused  limb  to  various  doses  of  adrenalin  injected  into  the  general 
circulation  was  noted,  after  which  the  brain  was  pithed  and  the  injec- 
tions repeated.  The  resulting  dilatation  was  in  every  case  as  marked 
as  before.  Similarly  the  perfused  hind  limb  of  a  dog  responded  by 
dilatation  as  well  after  destruction  of  the  brain  a^  before.  A  perfused 
intestinal  loop  of  a  brainless  dog  dilated  when  adrenalin  was  injected 
mto  the  general  circulation. 

Cervical  cord.  Having  failed  to  locate  the  vasodilator  mechanisms  in 
the  medulla  or  higher,  their  presence  in  the  cord  of  the  cervical  re^on 
seemed  very  doubtful.  The  upper  part  of  the  central  nervous  system 
down  to  the  thoracic  cord  was  destroyed  by  pithing  in  a  dog  and  a 
cat.  The  limb  mechanism  in  the  dog  was  active,  as  determined  by 
the  plethyanograph  after  pithing.  The  intestinal  reaction  of  the  dog 
was  not  studied  but  in  the  cat  it  wasatill  present.  It  must  be  concluded 
that  both  mechanisms  are  below  the  cervical  cord. 

Thfyracic  cord.  After  destruction  of  the  central  nervous  system  as 
far  down  as  the  mid-thoracic  region  the  adrenalin  vasodilator  mechan- 
ism for  the  intestine  still  worked  in  every  case  (four  cat«  and  one  dog). 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  intestinal  mechanism  must  be  located 
below  this  region. 

The  cord  was  next  pithed  to  the  lumbar  r^on  in  three  cats  and  one 
Aog.  Adrenalin  still  caused  inteatmal  dilatation  in  all  cases,  though 
in  the  dog  the  dilatation  was  not  as  marked  as  before.  Therefore  the 
mechanism  for  adrenalin  vasodilatation  in  the  intestine  appeared  to 
lie  outside  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (fig.  1). 

The  adrenahn  vasodilator  mechanism  for  the  hind  limb  is  not  located 
in  the  thoracic  cord.     This  was  proved  in  both  normal  and  perfused   ' 
limbs  by  destruction  of  the  brain  and  cord.     In  the  Hniinula  with  the 
normal  limb  (two  cats  and  one  dog)  one  seemed  to  respond  by  passive 
dilatation  while  the  others  were  active.    To  avoid  passive  effects  the 
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hind  limb  was  perfused  after  destruction  of  the  brain  and  cord  to  the 
lumbar  level,  (one  cat  and  one  dog).  Injection  of  adrenalin  into  the 
jugular  vein  caused  dilatation  in  the  perfused  limb  in  each  case. 

Lumbar  cord.  ■  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  completely  pithed  in 
two  cats.  Adrenalin  produced  dilatation  in  the  hind  limb  in  both. 
However,  this  seemed  to  be  passive.  The  lumbar  and  sacral  cord 
only  were  destroyed  in  a  third  cat  without  preventing  dilatation  of 
the  hind  limb  from  adrenalin.  Where  the  limb  effects  appear  to  be 
passive  a  distinction  can  be  shown  by  using  a  denervated  limb.    The 


Fig.  1.  The  reaction  of  aorroal  limb,  denervated  limb  and  inteatine  int&  cftt 
(weight  3  kgm.)  to  3  cc,  1:  100,000  adrenalin  after  deHtruction  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.    Base  of  bellows  20  mm.  x  13  mm,     (Reduced  one-half.) 

latter  gives  earlier  and  more  marked  constriction  than  does  the  normal 
limb  (fig,  1).  We  again  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  perfusion  experi- 
ments. In  addition  the  pithing  was  done  with  a  stiff  brush  to  insure 
c4Hnplete  destruction  of  the  cord. 

The  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  of  the  cord  were  destroyed  in  two 
dogs.  One  hind  limb  was  perfused  and  the  abdominal  aorta  damped. 
In  both  experiments  good  dilatations  were  obtained  from  injecting 
adrenalin  into  the  jugular  vein. 

The  sacral,  lumbar  and  lower  half  of  the  thoracic  cord  were  destroyed 
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in  two  catB.  The  perfused  hind  limb  in  each  case  dilated  when  adrena^ 
Un  was  injected  into  the  jugular  Vein  (fig.  2).  The  dose  of  adr^ialin 
necessary  to  do  this  was  larger  than  is  the  case  in  a  nonnal  limb,  per- 
haps because  of  the  faulty  circulation  in  the  lumbar-r^on  caused  by 
clamping  the  aorta  above  the  bifurcation.  We  do  not  find  the  same 
difference  after  the  operation  in  dogs  as  in  cats,  owing  no  doubt  partly 
to  the  great  number  of  anastomoses  in  a  larger  animal. 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  experiments  in  which  the  connec- 
tion between  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  limb  under  observa- 
tion was  severed,  after  which  no  reduction  was  found  in  the  dilatation 
caused  by  adrenalin.    We  chose  dogs  for  this  operation.    The  spinal 


Fig.  2.  Dilatation  of  a  perfused  hind  limb  in  &  cat  (weight  2.6  kgm.)  to  1  cc, 
1: 10,000  odreoalin  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  after  complete  destruction  of 
the  spinal  cord  downward  from  the  eighth  thoracic  level.  Bue  of  bellowa  26 
mm.^  K  13  mm.    (Reduced  one-half.) 

nerve  roots  were  exposed  on  one  side  by  removing  the  laminae  and  part 
of  the  transverse  processes,  but  not  the  spines.  Bleeding  from  the 
sinuses  was  stopped  by  hot  saline  packs  from  time  to  time.  In  Vbe 
first  experiment  both  dorsal  and  ventral  roots  of  the  sacral  and  lumbar 
regions  were  cut  close  to  the  cord  on  one  side.  The  limb  of  that  side 
was  placed  in  a  plethysmograph  and  perfused.  The  aorta  and  vena 
cava  were  tied.  Injection  of  0.5  cc,  1:20,000  adrenalin  into  the 
jugular  vein  caused  a  pronounced  dilatation  of  the  perfused  limb,  in 
spite  of  the  low  blood  pressure  which  had  resulted  from  hemorrhage, 
and  succeeding  doses  of  the  same  strength  had  a  similar  effect.  2  oc., 
1 :  20,000  adrenalin  caused  dilatation  which  persisted  for  some  time 
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(fig.  3).  A  Becond  dog  wae  studied  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  same 
result. 

We  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vasodilator  mechanism 
for  the  hind  limb  could  not  be  situated  within  the  central  nervous 
system  but  must  lie  either  in  the  sympathetic  or  in  the  dorsal  root 
ganglia  or,  perhaps,  in  both. 

LoeaUon  of  the  mechaniam  for  skeletal  muscle.  Study  of  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  was  next  made.  The  right  hind  limb  of  a  dog  (26.0 
kgro.)  was  placed  in  a  plethysmograph.    The  last  five  lumbar  and  the 


Fig.  3.  Reaction  of  the  perfused  hind  limb  of  a  dog  (weight  12.6  kgm.)  to  2 
cc,  1:  20,000  adreuolia  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  after  cutting  both  dorsal 
and  ventral  roots  central  to  the  dorsal  root  ganglia.  Base  of  bellows  ID  mm. 
X  19  mm.     (Reduced  one-half.) 

first  sacral  sympathetic  ganglia  were  destroyed  on  the  right  side.  The 
limb  was  next  completely  shut  off  from  the  circulation  and  perfused 
wiUi  warm  oxygenated  Ringer's  solution.  Injection  of  1.5  cc,  of 
1 :  20,000  adrenalin  into  the  jugular  vein  caused  slight  dilatation  of 
the  perfused  limb,  while  after  twice  the  dose  the  dilatation  was  marked. 
A  second  animal  was  studied  after  destruction  of  the  last  five  lumbar 
and  the  first  two  sacral  sympathetic  ganglia.    The  dilatation  from 
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adrenalin  was  very  great  {6g.  4).  Id  a  third  dc%  botJi  sympathetic 
chains  were  completely  deetroyed  on  both  sides  fixHn  the  third  lumbar 
ganglion  downward.  AdrenaUn,  injected  into  the  general  circulation, 
caused  the  perfused  limb  to  dilate  as  in  the  other  experiments.  The 
animals  were  always  examined  at  the  completion  of  the  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  limit  of  gangliar  destruction. 

These  experiments  made  it  appear  that  the  limb  mechanism  was 
not  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  but  in  those  of  the  dorsal  roota.  To 
determine  this  we  approached  the  question  in  another  way.    The 


Pig.  4.  Dilatation  in  the  perfused  hind  limb  of  a  dog  (weight  21.6  kgm.)  from 
the  injection  of  4  cc,  1 :  20,000  adrenalin  into  the  jugular  vein,  after  removing 
the  last  five  lumbar  and  the  first  two  sacral  sympathetic  ganglia  on  the  same 
side.    Base  of  bellows  10  mm.  x  10  mm.     (Reduced  one-half.) 

dorsal  and  ventral  roots  of  all  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  were  cut  central 
to  the  dorsal  root  ganglia  on  the  right  side.  The  right  hind  limb, 
after  being  placed  in  a  plethyEmograph,  was  completely  cut  o£F  from 
the  general  circulation  and  immediately  perfused.  Adrenalin  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  caused  dilatation  of  the  [>erfused  limb.  The 
next  8t«p  was  removal  of  all  dorsal  root  ganglia  supplying  the  perfused 
Umb.  Following  this  operation  injection  of  adrenalin  into  the  jugular 
vein  produced  an  effect  on  the  perfused  limb  similar  to  that  occurring 
before  removal  of  the  ganglia  (see  lig.  5).  This  was  repeated  in  three 
dogs  with  the  same  result  each  time  except  that  in  one  animal,  in  which 
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the  blood  pressure  became  quite  low  after  removal  of  the  dorsal  root 
ganglia,  stHuewhat  larger  doses  of  adrenalin  were  required  to  produce 
dilatation  as  large  as  before;  this  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  poor  circu- 
lation to  the  sympathetic  ganglia  because  of  the  clamp  on  the  abdomi- 


Fig.  5.  Dilatation  of  a  perfuied  hind  limb  (dog  9.0  kgm.)  due  to  the  injection  of  2  cc,  1:20,000 
adrenalio  into  the  general  circulation.  All  dorsal  root  ganglia  had  been  removed  after  cutting 
the  4orsal  and  rentr&l  nerve  roota  in  the  whole  lumbar  and  sacral  region  on  the  aide  of  the 
perfused  limb.    Base  of  bellows  10  nun.  x  19  mm.     (Reduced  one-half.) 

nal  aorta  and  the  general  low  blood  pressure.  We  have  indeed  evi- 
dence of  interference  with  the  circulation  of  blood  to  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  in  the  delayed  dilatation  of  the  limb,  i.e.,  in  some  animals  the 
limb  b^an  to  dilate  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  change  in  blood 
pressure. 
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Having  shown  that  the  adrenalin  vasodilator  mechanism  for  the 
hind  limb  is  in  part  at  least  to  be  found  in  the  sympa^etle  ganglia, 
we  next  proved  that  the  dorsal  root  ganglia  were  also  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  dilatation  when  adrenalin  was  injected.  In  the  experi- 
ments where  the  sympathetic  chains  to  the  perfused  limb  had  been 
^completely  destroyed,  the  remaining  adrenalin  vasodilator  mechanisms 
must  have  been  either  in  the  dorsal  root  ganglia  or  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Since  from  the  results  of  our  experiments  on  destruction  of  the  central 
nervous  system  we  were  convinced  that  it  did  not  contain  the  seat 
of  the  reaction,  we  wished  to  have  definite  proof  that  this  was  to  be 
found  in  the  dorsal  root  ganglia.  This  proof  we  got  by  destroying 
both  abdominal  and  sacral  sympathetic  chains  and  cutting  both  dorsal 
and  ventral  roots  central  to  the  dorsal  root  ganglia  in  the  whole  lumbar 
and  sacral  region  on  the  side  from  which  the  perfused  limb  received 
its  supply.'  Four  dogs  were  studied  after  the  above  operation.  In 
each  case  adrenalin  injected  into  the  general  circulation  caused  dilata- 
tion of  the  perfused  limb  (see  fig.  6).  In  two  of  the  animals  we  then 
removed  the  dorsal  root  ganglia,  whereupon  adrenalin  when  injected 
into  the  general  circulation  failed  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  per* 
fused  limb. 

We  were  able  to  confirm  the  location  of  the  adrenalin  vasodilator 
mechanisms  for  the  hind  limb  in  both  sympathetic  and  dorsal  root 
ganglia  by  the  direct  application  of  adrenalin  to  them. 

The  influence  of  adrenalin  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the 
lumbar  region  was  studied  in  three  cats.  The  last  two  lumbar  ganglia 
were  exposed  by  careful  dissection.  A  small  funnel  was.  clamped  in ' 
such  a  position  that  the  outlet  was  over  one  of  the  ganglia  so  that 
small  uuounts  of  adrenalin,  poured  down  the  funnel,  bathed  it.    Be- 

>  We  were  unable  to  obtain  wtiafaotory  results  in  cats  in  most  caaes  aft«r 
exposure  of  the  dorsal  mot  ganglia,  as  the  following  experiments  show.  We  cut 
dorsal  nerve  roots  central  to  the  ganglia  in  two  oats  on  one  Bide.  In  one  all 
loots  were  cut  from  the  sacral  to  the  mid-thoracic,  in  the  other  all  to  the  thoracic 
level  were  cut.  Then  the  hind  limb  on  the  corresponding  aide  was  placed  in  a  ple- 
thysmograph  and  perfused.  In  neither  animal  could  dilatation  of  the  perfused 
limb  be  obtained  from  injection  of  adrenalin  into  the  general  circulation.  In  a 
third  cat  the  lumbar  and  sacral  cord  waa  merely  exposed,  after  which  a  hind  limb 
was  placed  in  a  plethyamograph  and  perfused.  Even  in  this  case  no  dilatation 
could  be  obtained  in  the  perfused  limb  when  adrenalin  was  injected  into  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  although  the  blood  preaeure  was  about  normal  (142  mm.)  In 
the  two  preceding  cases  the  blood  pressure  was  so  low  that  it  was  thought  pos- 
sibly a  factor,  (18  mm.) 
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tween  applications  the  adrenalin  was  washed  out  with  isotonic  salt 
solution  and  taken  up  with  absorbent  cotton.  The  volume  of  the 
bmb  was  recorded  by  means  of  a  plethysmograph.  In  the  first  animal 
a  1:100,000  solution  of  adrenalin  produced  a  good  dilatation  of  the 
limb  with  hardly  any  blood  pressure  change.  A  1 :  10,000  solution 
produced  marked  constriction  of  the  limb  together  with  a  steady  rise 
in  blood  pressure.  We  consider  that  this  constriction  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  local  effect  at  the  ganglion  because  of  the  pronounced  blood 
pressure  change  which  accompanied  it.  The  second  animal  gave  dila- 
tation of  the  limb  upon  the  first  application  of  1 :  100,000  adrenalin, 
but  later  applications  of  the  same  concentration  were  without  effect. 


Fig.  6.  Dilatation  of  a  perfused  hind  limb  (dog  14.  kgm.)  from  the  injection 
of  5.S  cc,  1: 10,000  adrenalin  into  the  juEular  vein.  All  sympathetic  ganglia  on 
both  sides  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  had  been  destroyed  and  all  dorsal 
and  ventral  nerve  roots  central  to  the  dorsal  root  ganglia  had  been  cut  below 
the  thoracic  level  on  the  side  of  the  perfused  limb.  Base  of  bellows  10  mm.  x 
19  mm.     (Reduced  one-half.) 

[n  the  third  animal  a  1 :  100,000  solution  had  no  effect.  A  1 :  10,000 
solution  caused  a  shght  dilatation  of  the  limb  and  a  fall  in  blood  pres- 
sure from  105  mm.  to  103  mm.  A  1 :  5000  solution  caused  a  more 
pronounced  diltation  of  the  limb  and  a  fall  in  blood  pressure  of  25  mm. 
(fig.  7).  A  1:1000  solution  caused  marked  dilatation  of  the  limb 
followed  later  by  constriction.  The  blood  pressure  change  in  this 
case  wbe  a  pure  fall  of  21  mm. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  hind  limb  by  the 
application  of  adrenalin  to  the  dorsal  root  ganglia.  Three  dogs  wer« 
studied.    The  lower  lumbar  ganglia  were  used,  the  sheaths  covering 
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them  were  slit  and  aometimes  the  ganglia  themselves  in  order  to  permit 
better  access  of  the  adrenalin.  In  all  cases  both  dorsal  and  ventral 
roots  were  cut  central  to  the  ganglia  to  prevent  any  possible  effect 
from  the  cord.  The  solution  of 
adrenaUn  was  washed  away  with 
isotonic  salt  solution  between 
each  application.  In  the  first 
experiment,  a  solution  of  1: 
10,000  adrenalin  produced  a 
doubtful  dilatation.  A  second 
dose  of  the  same  concentration 
produced  no  effect  nor  did 
stronger  concentration  cause  any 
change.  In  a  second  experiment 
we  met  with  greater  success. 
Although  1 :  10,000  solutions  pro- 
duced no  effect,  those  of  1 :  1000 
caused  dilatation  in  the  limb  and 
repeated  applications  of  solutions 
of  this  concentration  always  pro- 
duced the  same  effect.     In  a  third  case  dilatation  of  the  hind  limb 


Fig.  7.  Dilatation  of  a  hind  limb  due 
to  direct  apptication  of  1 ;  5000  adrenalin 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  lumbar  sympa- 
thetic ganglia.  Base  of  bellows  10  n; 
X  19  nun.     (Reduced  one-half.) 


Fig.  8.  Dilatation  of  a  hind  limb  due  to  direct  application  of  1 :  1000  adrenalin 
to  one  of  the  lower  lumbar  doraal  root  ganglia.  Dog,  16  kgm.  Base  of  bellowa 
ID  mm.  X  19  mm.     (Reduced  one-half.) 

was  obtained  time  after  time  upon  appliqation  of  1 :  1000  adrenahn  to 
the  lower  dorsal  root  ganglia  (see  fig.  8). 
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Location  of  the  intestinal  mechanism.  We  have  previously  shown  (4) 
thst  the  intiestinal  vasodilator  mechanism  does  not  functioo  after 
destruction  of  the  semiiunar  and  superior  mesenteric  ganglia."  At 
that  time  we  stated  that  cutting  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  produced  the 


Fig.  9.  Dilatation  of  intestine  from  adrenalin  peiei«te  after  cutting  all  splanch- 
nic fibers,  though  it  may  be  reduced.  Upper  record  is  the  response  to  0.5  cc, 
1: 10,000  adrenalin  before  cutting  the  splanchnic  fibers.  Lower  record  is  the 
response  to  1  cc,  1 :  10,000  adrenalin  after  cutting  the  splanchnic  fibers  in  th« 
same  animal.  (Cat  weight  2.5  kgm.)  Base  of  bellows  26  mm.  x  13  mm.  {Re- 
duced one-hatf .) 

same  result,  judging  from  the  result  of  the  one  experiment  of  this 
kind  (the  other  experiments  of  the  series  were  gangliar  destruction). 
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It  now  appears  from  further  experiment  that  cutting  the  splanchnica 
does  not  neceaaarily  do  away  with  the  dilatation.  We  divided  the 
splanchnic  nerves  in  five  cat«,  and  took  records  of  the  reaction  of  the 
intestine  to  adrenalin.  In  one  the  reaction  was  conatriction  only; 
the  remaining  four  gave  dilatation  as  before  except  that  in  one  animal 
it  was  less  marked  (fig.  9)  Destruction  of  the  semilunar  and  superior 
mesenteric  ganglia  in  one  of  these  greatly  reduced  the  dilatation  from 
adrenalin  but  did  not  quite  abolish  it.  Since,  however,  section  of  all 
-nerves  in  the  stalk  of  this  loop  did  not  prevent  a  small  amount  of  dila- 
tation, we  concluded  that  some  small  part  of  the  previous  dilatation 


Fig.  10.  Dilatation  of  s  perfused  loop  of  intestine  of  a,  dofc  (weight  13.5  kgm.) 
caused  by  the  injection  of  2  cc,  1 ;  1(1,000  adrenalin  into  the  jugular  vein.  Poet- 
ganglionic  fibers  intact  but  all  central  nervous  connection  destroyed  by  cutting 
the  aplaachnic  fibers.    Base  of  bellows  10  mm.  x  19  mm.      (Reduced  one-half.) 

had   been   either  passive   or   else   due   to  stimulation  of   peripheral 
structures. 

In  order  to.  eliminate  peripheral  effects  we  perfused  loops  of  intes- 
tine by  the  method  already  described  (1,  p.  360).  All  splanchnic 
nerve  fibers  and  in  some  cases  the  vagi  were  cut.  Six  dogs  were  studied 
by  this  method.  In  every  animal  adrenalin  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  caused  dilatation  of  the  perfused  loop  of  intestine,  as  great  in 
amount  as  that  usually  obtained  in  perfused  loops  of  which  the  central 
nervous  connection  was  intact  (fig.  10),  In  two  dogs  the  dilatation 
was  often  preceded  by  constriction.  Cutting  the  nerves  in  the  stalk 
of  the  perfused  loop  did  away  with  all  effects  of  the  injection.     Isola- 
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tion  of  the  collateral  ganglia  from  the  central  nervous  system  was 
verified  in  each  instance  by  post-mortem  dissection.  Two  cases 
showed  incomplete  section  of  the  lesser  splanchnics.  In  the  remaining 
four  the  destruction  of  central  nervous  connection  with  the  ganglia 
was  found  to  be  complete. 

If  sympathetic  ganglia  control  the  adrenalin  vasodilatation  in  the 
intestine,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  suitable  doses  of  nicotine  should 
reduce  the  dilatation  by  paralyzing  the  sympathetic  nerve  cells.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  case.  A  cat  (3.2  kgm.)  was  given  intravenously 
a  total  of  2.1  cc.  of  a  0.1  per  cent  nicotine  solution  divided  into  four 
doses.  The  dilatation  in  the  intestine  from  adrenahn  was  roialler  in 
amount  after  nicotine  than  before.  A  second  cat  (2.6  kgm.)  gave  a 
similar  result  after  an  intravenous  dose  of  nicotine  (1.7  cc.  of  a  0,1 
per  cent  solution).  The  intravenous  injection  in  ^  third  animal  pre- 
vented the  intestinal  dilatation  altogether  (fig.  11).  In  a  fourth  cat 
dilatation  was  prevented  by  painting  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion 
with  a  1  per  cent  nicotine  solution. 

Vasodilatation  of  the  intestine,  therefore,  is  apparently  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  adrenalin  upon  some  structure  in  the  superior  mesen- 
teric ganglion.  As  an  added  proof  of  this  we  have  been  able  to  cause 
dilatation  of  the  intestine  by  the  direct  apphcation  of  adrenalin  solu- 
tion to  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion.  The  intestine  of  a  cat  was 
placed  in  an  oncometer.  The  mesentery  was  cut  and  separated  from 
the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion  in  such  a  way  that  a  pocket  could 
be  made  by  engaging  the  cut  surface  of  the  mesentery  with  haemostats, 
to  forai  a  pool'of  the  solution  of  adrenahn  around  the  ganglion.  The 
solution  was  suuply  poured  into  the  pocket  and  between  each  applica- 
tion it  was  washed  away  with  normal  saline  solution,  which  was  after- 
wards removed  by  sponging.  The  following  results  were  obtained: 
A  small  dilatation  of  the  intestine  was  produced  by  a  1 :  20,000  solution, 
ten  minutes  later  a  1 :  5000  solution  produced  a  more  marked  dilata- 
tion and  finally  a  1 :  1000  solution  produced  a  dilatation  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  over  a  longer  period  than  the  preceding,  although 
the  first  effects  were  about  the  same  (fig.  12).  In  no  case  was  there 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  blood  pressure. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  advanced  above,  that  the  dorsal  root  gangha 
contain  an  adrenalin  vasodilator  mechanism  for  the  hind  limb,  it  was 
thought  possible  that  there  might  be  a  similar  one  for  the  intestine 
and  that  this  might  respond  to  direct  apphcation  of  a  solution  of  adren- 
alin.   With  the  results  of  BayUss  (5)  in  mind  we  judged  that  the 
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Fig.  11.  Failure  of  inteBtinal  dilatation  from  adrenalin  due  to  paralyais  of 
the  mechaniBin  by  nicotine.  Upper  record,  response  to  2  cc,,  1 :  100,000  adrenalin 
before  nicotine.  Lower  record,  reHponae  to  2  cc,  1:100,000  adrenalin  after 
injection  of  nicotine  in  the  same  animal  (cat,  weight  2.3  kgm.)  Base  of  bellows 
20  mm.  It  21  mm.     (Reduced  one-fourth.) 
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dorsal  root  ganglia  most  likely  to  cause  thia  reaction  were  those  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  thoracic  nerves.  We  have  been  able  to 
show  that  such  a  mechanism  exists,  although  several  of  our  experi- 


Fig.  12.  Dilatation  of  the  intestine  due  to  direct  application  of  1:  1000 
adrenalin  to  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglioa.  Cat.  Base  of  bellows  10  mm. 
»  19  mm.     (Reduced  one-haU.) 

ments  gave  negative  results.  We  investigated  seven  animals  in  all, 
three  dogs  and  four  cats,  taking  records  of  the  volume  changes  of  a 
loop  of  intestine  on  application  of  a  solution  of  adrenalin  1 :  1000  to  the 
ganglia.    The  preparation  of  these  in  the  dog  was  hke  that  described 


Fig.  13.  Dilatation  of  the  intestine  caused  by  application  of  1 ;  1000  adrenaJin 
to  a  split  dorsal  root  ganglion.  Adrenalin  washed  away  with  isotonic  salt  solu- 
tion at  X.    Cat.    Base  of  bellows  10  mm.  x  19  mm.     (Reduced  three-6fthB.) 

above.  In  the  cat  we  cut  the  cord  across,  drew  the  cut  ends  back  and 
got  access  to  the  ganglia  from  their  central  ends,  thus  avoiding  exces- 
sivG  bleeding.     In  all  cases  we  found  it  necessary  to  cut  the  ganglia 
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longitudinally  to  allow  tbe  solution  free  access  to  the  cells.  Of  the 
dogs,  one  showed  no  change  and  the  two  others  only  slight  dilatations, 
and  these  not  always  occurring.  In  one  case  constriction  took  place- 
Two  of  the  experiments  on  cats  were  more  successful.  In  both  the  ap- 
phcation  to  the  ganglia  of  three  or  four  drops  of  the  adrenalin  solution 
caused  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  intestine,  which  was  accompanied  by 
no  change  or  by  a  slight  fall  in  blood  pressure  and  which  gradually 
disappeared  after  the  ganglia  had  been  washed  with  saline  (fig.  13). 

DISCUSSION 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  central  nervous  system  does  not 
contain  the  structures  stimulated  by  adrenalin  in  bringing  about 
vasodilatation.  Cannon  and  Lyman  (6)  obtained  a  fall  in  blood 
pressure  from  adrenalin  after  total  destruction  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  if  ergotoxine  had  previously  been  g^ven.  Of  course  it  cannot 
definitely  be  said  that  the  central  nervous  system  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problem,  since  destruction  of  portions  of  tbe  brain  or  cord 
inhibits  or  modifies  the  response,  as  is  evident  in  the  reversal  of  blood 
pressure  effecte.  What  our  results  go  to  show  is  that  the  main  seat 
of  the  reaction  ia  in  the  sympathetic  and  dorsal  root  ganglia.  The 
same  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  widely  different  ways,  viz., 
1,  by  perfusion  of  the  organ,  together  with  destruction  or  removal  of 
the  central  nervous  system  and  of  one  or  the  other  set  of  ganglia,  which 
might  be  the  seat  of  the  reaction;  2,  by  the  destruction  of  the  gangUa 
in  question,  thus  preventing  the  dilatation;  3,  by  the  direct  applica> 
tion  of  adi'enalin  to  the  ganglia.  The  fact  that  to  these  gangUa  is 
due  the  greater  part  of  the  dilatation  caused  by  adrenalin  does  not 
exclude  the  possibihty  of  some  peripheral  action  on  the  dilator  nerve 
endings,  afi  various  investigators  have  si^gested,  notably  Gruber  in 
a  recent  paper  (7).  Further  research  on  this  question  is  in  progress 
in  this  laboratory.  At  present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whethw 
the  gangliar  or  the  peripheral  action  is  more  effective  in  brii^ng 
about  dilatation. 

The  nature  of  the  action  of  adrenalin  on  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  is  still  uncertain,  whether  it  is  an  inhibition  of  the  constrictor 
elements  or  a  stimulation  of  a  dilator.  The  first,  in  the  light  of  the 
stimulating  action  of  this  hormone  on  the  endings  of  the  fibers  from 
these  cells  seems  improbable.  In  spite  of  the  negative  experiments  of 
Bayhss  (5)  and  others  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  our  results  to  a 
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stimulation  of  vasodilator  cells.  If  the  existence  of  such  cells  is  a 
fact,  the  part,  whether  cell  or  synapse,  which  adrenalin  affects,  is 
stilt  uncertain.  That  it  cannot  stimulate  the  fiber  directly  is  evident 
because  no  dilatation  has  ever  been  obtained  in  a  perfused  or^n,  the 
gangUa  to  which  have  been  removed,  no  matter  how  few  minutes 
before. 

The  nature  of  the  adrenalin  vasodilator  mechaitisin  of  the  dorsal 
root  ganglia  is  uncertain,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  as  to  whether  it  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Dogiel  (8)  has  described 
so-called  sympathetic  cells  in  the  dorsal  root  ganglia,  but  little  seems 
to  be  known  concerning  them.  Whatever  the  structure  may  be,  the 
impulses  which  are  started  must  be  antidromic.  From  this  arises  the 
question  of  the  possible  identity  of  these  impulses  with  those  described 
by  Bayliss  (9),  which  brought  about  dilatation  by  their  action  on  the 
vessels  of  the  skin.  We  have  not  been  able  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  dilatation  which  takes  place  in  a  perfused  limb,  all  t^e  nervous 
connections  of  which  have  been  destroyed  except  those  with  the  dorsal 
root  ganglia,  is  not  caused  by  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  but  all  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  make  it  improbable. 


t.  Dilatation  of  the  hind  limb  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
adrenalin  on  structures  located  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the 
lower  lumbar  and  sacral  r^ons  and  in  the  dorsal  root  gangUa  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  limb. 

2.  Dilatation  of  the  intestine  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
adrenalin  on  structures  in  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion  and  in  the 
dorsal  root  ganglia  of  the  lower  thoracic  region. 

3.  Our  results  tend  to  support  the  view  that  the  sympathetic  system 
contains  vasodilator  fibers  to  the  intestine  and  to  the  hind  limb. 
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For  many  years  physioIogiBts  have  been  teaclung  tbelr  etudents  that 
food  goes  down  the  intestine  because  of  Bayliss  and  Starling's  law  (1) 
or  Cannon's  myenteric  reflex  (2).  According  to  this  law,  a  stimuluB 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  gut  causes  a  contraction  above  and  a  relaxa- 
tion below.  Interesting  and  important  as  this  law  is,  it  has  a  number 
of  limitations  which,  if  better  known,  would  undoubtedly  have  stimu- 
lated investigators  to  pry  into  the  matter  a  httle  further  or  even  to 
look  for  a  new  and  more  universally  applicable  law.  Cannon  himself 
has  pointed  out  that  the  myenteric  reflex  is  not  always  in  control  and 
that  it  "does  not  govern  the  rhythmic  contractions  of  the  small  iDte»- 
tine,  the  rhythmic  peristalsis  and  antiperistalsis  of  the  colon  and 
probably  not  the  rhythmic  waves  of  the  stomach."  Since  then  Gaskell 
(3)  has  shown  that  even  the  word  "reflex"  may  not  be  strictly  appli- 
cable in  this  connection  because  recent  anatomical  studies  have  made 
it  appear  very  unlikely  that  there  is  any  nervous  arc  over  which  a 
true  reflex  could  travel 

On  reading  the  few  articles  that  have  -been  written  on  the  subject, 
one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  observers  found  the  reflex  hard  to 
d^nonstrate,  often  absent,  sometimes  reversed  and  always  localized 
within  2  to  3  cm.  of  the  stimulated  area.  They  used  traumas  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  studied  the  condition  of  the  muscle  above 
and  below  a  bolus  of  food.  Graphic  records  of  peristaltic  rushes  ob- 
tained by  Alvarez  (4)  with  six  or  seven  delicate  enterographs  rarely  - 
showed  relaxation  before  oncoming  waves.  On  the  contrary,  powerful 
contractions  appeared  at  some  distance  in  advance,  and  these  often 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  rush.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  the 
need  for  this;  if  the  reflex  were  always  active,  the  bowel  would  soon 
be  emptied.  Food  once  introduced  into  the  duodenum  would  never 
186 
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stop  in  its  rush  to  the  anus.  Another  thing  which  suggests  that 
this  law  is  not  the  last  word  and  that  we  should  look  further,  is  the 
complaint  of  the  clinician  that  it  has  not  been  of  much  help  to  him  in 
that  it  does  not  explain  the  peculiarities  of  intestinal  action  in  the  sick. 

Five  years  ago,  while  doing  some  work  on  the  absorption  of  gas  from 
the  bowels  of  rabbits  and  cats,  Alvarez  noticed  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  irritability  of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum  and 
that  of  the  lower  ileum.  When  10  cc.  of  C0»  or  other  gas  was  injected 
into  the  ileum,  the  bowel  would  respond  with  a  few  contractions,  after 
which  it  would  quiet  down;  the  same  amount  put  into  the  duodenum 
or  jejunum  gave  rise  to  active  segmentation,  which  did  not  cease  until 
the  gas  had  bfeen  absorbed  or  passed  on  by  a  peristaltic  rush.  Feeling 
convinced  that  this  difference  in  irritabihty  alone  could  account  for  the 
downward  progress  of  food,  Alvarez  attempted  to  measure  it  in  some 
way.  While  trying  to  do  this  with  excised  segments  beating  in  Locke's 
solution,  a  gradation  in  rhythmicity  was  observed  (5).  Later,  graded 
differences  in  latent  period  were  found. 

Now,  the  accepted  idea  until  recently  has  been  that  the  rhythmic 
contractions  are  due  to  stimuli  coining  from  Auerbach's  plexus.  This 
view  is  based  on  the  work  of  Magnus  (6),  who  found  that  strips  of 
longitudinal  muscle  with  the  nerve-net  adherent  would  contract 
rhythmically,  while  strips  of  circular  muscle  without  the  nerve-net 
would  not  beat  in  Locke's  solution.  Recently,  Gunn  and  Underhill 
(7)  repeated  this  work,  taking  great  precautions  to  avoid  trauma,  and 
obtained  plexus-free  circular  stripe  that  would  contract  rhythmically. 
This  is  what  we  should  expect  from  the  fact  that  some  segments  of 
intestine  will  contract  better  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  excision 
than  on  the  first.  One  cannot  conceive  of  nerve  cells  functioning 
better  after  that  length  of  time.  Moreover,  we  know  now  that  smooth 
muscle  cells  in  cultures  will  contract  rhythmically  when  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  absence  of  nervous  tissue  (8). 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  differences  in  rhythmicity,  irritability 
and  latent  period  must  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  rate  of  metabolism 
in  the  muscles  of  the  different  regions.  When  we  remember  that  we 
can  taJce  a  piece  of  ileum  beating  ten  times  per  minute  and,  by  warm- 
ing it,  speed  up  its  metabolism  so  that  it  will  beat  fifteen  tunes  per 
minute,  it  seems  probable  that  the  duodenum,  which  normally  beats 
fifteen  tunes,  has  a  faster  metabolism  than  that  of  the  ileum.  A  com- 
parison of  the  coefBcients  of  increase  in  rate  with  increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  different  parts  of  the  small  intestine  lends  support  to  such  a 
view  (9). 
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Experiments  with  potassi-um  cyanide.  We  first  attacked  the  problem 
with  a  method  which  has  yielded  splendid  results  in  the  hands  of  Child 
(10).  He  points  out  that  although  oxidation  is  not  the  only  process 
taking  place  ui  the  cell,  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  index  of  the  total 
metabolism.  It  is  pretty  well  accepted  that  potassium  cyanide  inter- 
feres with  oxidative  processee  and  Child  has  shown  that  regions  with 
h^h  rates  of  metabolism  and  faster  oxidation  suffer  more  from  the 
action  of  weak  solutions  of  this  drug  than  do  regions  with  slower  ra  es. 
Thus,  if  planarian  worms  of  different  ages  are  put  into  0.0065  per  cent 
KCN,  the  younger  ones  with  higher  rates  of  metabohsm  die  before 
the  older  ones.  If  hydras  are  treated  n  the  same  way,  those  showing 
the  greatest  activity  die  first.  In  some  CteOophores  theit  is  a  gradient 
of  susceptibility  to  KCN  in  the  conducting  paths  along  the  rows  of 
swimming  plates.  The  pace-making  region  suffers  so  much  more 
than  the  others  that  the  impulse  will  sometimes  start  at  the  wrong  end 
and  the  sequence  of  the  beats  will  be  reversed  (11). 

In  doing  this  work  we  used  five  s^ments  of  rabbit's  intestine  in  a 
beaker  containing  400  cc.  of  aerated  Locke's  solution  at  38°C,  The 
animals  were  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  and  the  s^;ments  were 
removed  from  (1)  the  upper  duodenum  (2)  the  upper  jejunum,  (3) 
the  upper  ileum,  (4)  the  lower  ilermi  and  (5)  the  middle  colon.  The 
contractions  were  all  recorded  together  on  the  same  drum  and  the 
segments  were  all  subjected  to  the  same  concentration  of  drug  at  the 
same  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  figures  1  and  2  that  the  addition  of  1  part  of 
KCN  to  1,300,000  parts  of  the  solution  caused  a  marked  loss  of  tone 
and  rhythmicity  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  while  the  two  seg- 
ments of  ilei4m  were  much  less  affetsted.  We  t^p-ee  with  Child  that 
the  concentration  of  the  drug  must  be  just  right,  otherwiae  the  s^- 
ments  will  either  all  stop  at  once  or  else  they  will  become  acclimated 
and  show  nothing.  Realizing  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  m^t 
neutralize  the  effects  of  the  KCN,  we  stopped  aerating  the  Locke's 
solution  and  immediately  were  able  to  get  better  results.  Figure  2 
shows  the  marked  improvement  in  the  contractions  of  s^ments  poi- 
soned by  KCN  when  air  was  passed  through  the  solution.  It  is  plain 
that  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  had  been  suffering  much  more  than 
had  the  ileum.  Later,  when  the  same  dose  of  KCN  was  repeated,  the 
first  dose  still  remaining  in  the  beaker,  the  effects  were  less  pronounced 
because  the  oxygen  supply  was  larger. 
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A  large  series  of  experiments  was  performed  next,  in  which  the  air 
current  was  shut  off  for  varying  periods  of  time,  and  it  was  found  that 
with  asphyxia  alone  we  could  get  tracings  very  similar  to  those  obtained 


Pig.  1.  Graded  effects  of  KCN.  From  above  downwards  the  seipnents  are 
from  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  upper  ileum,  lower  ileum  aod  colon.  Time  mark- 
ing representH  minuteB. 

with  KCN.  Figures  3  and  4  show  how  much  more  the  duodenum 
and  jejunum  suffered  from  lack  of  oxygen  than  did  the  ileum.  This 
difference  was  brought  out  clearly  when  air  was  again  allowed  to  bubble 
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through  the  solution.    The  recovery  in  amplitude  of  contractioQ'  was 
then  most  pronounced  in  the  duodenum. 

These  results,  so  comparable  with  those  of  Child,  furnish  consider- 
able proof  of  the  presence  of  a  metabolic  gradient  from  duodenum  to 


Fig.  2.  Effect  of  KCN  on  segmeDts  in  non-oxygenated  Ixicke's  solution.     At 
A,  air  was  allowed  to  bubble  through  the  solution;  at  B.  more  KCN  was  added. 

ileum.  The  depression  observed  in  the  colon  is  due  probably  to  other 
causes  and  not  to  a  rapid  rate  of  metabolism,  since  most  of  our  other 
studies  indicate  that  the  colonic  muscle  is  even  more  sluggish  than  that 
of  the  ileum.  It  will  be  noted,  on  turning  to  the  tracings,  that  KCN 
has  a  slowing  effect  on  the  rhythm,  probably  in  addition  to  and  apart 
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from  itfl  aaphyxiEitiiig  properties.  Asphyxia  alone  does  not  slow  the 
eontractions  and  although  it  causes  them  to  disappear  in  the  duodenum, 
OS  does  KCN,  it,  unlike  KCN,  does  not  affect  the  colon.  In  another 
paper  we  intend  to  show  that  with  KCN  and  other  drugs  the  slowing  . 
of  the  rhythm  is  most  marked  in  the  regions  in  which  the  tendency  to 
rhythmic  action  is  weakest.  Thie  would  explain  the  marked  effect 
on  the  colon  since  those  segments  are  the  hardest  to  start  beating  in 
the  Locke's  solution. 

Experiments  with  adrenalin.  The  objection  may  be  raised  that 
perhaps  five  such  segments  will  react  to  all  depressant  influences  in  this 
graded  way  and  that  metabolism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  After 
testing  some  seventy-five  drugs,  we  can  say  that  not  only  do  many  of 
them  affect  the  segments  equally  but  some,  such  as  adrenaUn,  will 
often  show  a  beautiful  gradient  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  the 
duodenum  will  be  very  shghtly  affected  when  the  ileum  is  completely 
paralyzed.  This  graded  effect  with  adrenalin  may  easily  be  due  to  the 
same  graduation  in  intensity  of  oxidation  which  we  believe  produces  the 
differences  with  KCN.  It  is  well  known  that  adrenalin  in  dilute  solu- 
tion is  rapidly  oxidized  to  an  inert  substance.  If  our  theory  is  correct, 
this  change  would  naturally  be  brought  about  soonest  in  the  duodenum 
and  that  segment  would  be  the  soonest  to  escape  from  the  influence 
of  the  drug.  A  glance  at  figure  5  will  show  that  that  is  what  actually 
happens.  With  smaller  doses,  tracings  were  obtained  in  which  the 
ileum  was  seen  to  suffer  considerably  in  amplitude  while  the  duodenum 
was  unaffected.  Apparently  the  drug  was  oxidized  before  it  could 
reach  its  seat  of  action  in  the  muscle.  Figure  6  shows  that  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  due  to  a  higher  threshold  for  drug  action  in  the  duo- 
denum  because  immediately  following  a  characteristic  adrenalin  action, 
some  apocodein  produced  its  most  marked  effect  on  the  duodenum. 
In  discussing  this  subject  with  some  physiologists,  the  objection  was 
raised  that  these  differences  should  be  ascribed  to  some  peculiarity  in 
sympathetic  nerve  supply.  It  seems  to  us  that  until  such  comphcated 
differences  are  clearly  understood  it  is  better  to  rely  on  the  simpler 
chemical  explanation  just  given. 

Measurement  of  carbon  dioxide  production.  We  next  attempted  to 
measure  the  amount  of  COa  given  off  by  the  different  segments  in  a 
unit  of  time.  The  technic  used  was  si^gested  to  us  by  Doctor  Van 
Slyke,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  extended.  Weighed  segments  of  rab- 
bit's, cat's  and  white  rat's  intestine  were  put  into  a  large  teat  tube 
containing  Locke's  solution  at  38°C.     In  most  of  the  experiments  the 
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0.02  per  cent  NaHCOi  of  the  Locke's  solution  was  replaced  by  0.01 
per  cent  NaOH  although,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  small  amount 
of  carbonate  present,  any*error  introduced  in  this  way  was  practically 
negligible.    Oxygen  was  allowed  to  bubble  through  the  solution  and 


Fig.  6.  The  graded  effect  of  &drena1ia.    From  above  downwards,  the  Begments 
are  from  duodeniun,  upper  ileum,  loner  ileum  and  colon. 

then  over  through  two  other  tubes,  each  containing  50  cc.  qf  n/5  Ba- 
(OH)i  solution.  We  agree  with  Fletcher  (12),  who  used  a  similar 
technic  for  studies  with  striated  muscle,  that  these  two  tubes  are 
sufficient  to  catch  all  the  COi  carried  over.     At  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
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two  barium  bydrate  tubes  were  titrated  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
n/S  HCI.  In  practically  all  of  these  experiments  the  difFerence  be- 
tween the  COi  production  of  duodenum  and  ileum  was  quite  marked 
and  waB  according  to  expectations.  Following  are  some  of  the  pro- 
tocols. The  figures  represent  cubic  centimeters  of  n/5Ba(0H)jneutral- 
ized  by  COi...  They  vary  in  the  different  experiments  because  difEer- 
ent  weights  and  different  times  were  used. 


Fig.  6.  Graded  effeeta  of  adrenalin  and  apiHiodein.     From  above  downward 
the  segments  are  from  duodeaum,  jejunum,  upper  ileum  and  lower  ileum. 
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Here,  as  in  all  subsequent  experiments,  poor  results  were  to  be  ex- 
pected when  some  segments  contracted  more  actively  or  more  con- 
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Btantly  thaa  others-  Good  reBults  were  obtained  either  when  they  all 
remained  quiet  or  when  they  all  became  equally  active.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  a  very  active  ileum  mi^t  give  ofif  as  much  COt  as  a  quiet 
duodenum.  As  the  segments  do  not  all  recover  from  trauma  and 
start  beating  at  the  same  time,  it  was  found  well  in  all  these  experi- 
ments to  leave  the  pieces  of  bowel  in  warm  oxygenated  Locke's  solu- 
tion for  half  an  hour  after  cutting  and  weighing.  When  all  were  going 
well,  they  could  be  transferred  gently  to  the  test  tubes.  Another 
source  of  error  undoubtedly  arises  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
animals  have  intestinal  parasites,  i.e.,  coccidiosus  and  trichocephalus  in 
the  rabbit,  round  worms  and  taenias  in  the  cat.  Alvarez  has  pointed 
out  elsewhere  that  these  conditions  tend  to  flatten  or  even  reverse  the 
gradients  of  rhythmicity  and  latent  period  found  in  normal  animals 
(13).  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  give  cats  and  dogs  a  vermifuge  some- 
time before  they  are  to  be  used. 

Much  better  results  were  obtained  with  the  very  simple  and  exceed- 
ingly dehcate  method  of  Haas  (14).  Small  segments  of  rat's  intestine 
were  opened  out,  washed  thoroughly  with  Locke's  solution,  blotted 
between  filter  papers  and  cut  to  some  arbitrary  weight,  usually  0.4 
gram.  For  purposes  of  control,  two  segments  were  taken  from  each  of 
the  locations  described  above.  After  their  recovery  from  this  trauma 
they  were  transferred  to  thick,  glass  Wassermann  tubes  containing 
Locke's  solution  to  which  1  part  in  20  of  a  0.01  per  cent  watery  phenol- 
sulphonephthalein  solution  waA  added.  The  tubes  all  held  about  the 
same  amount  of  solution.  They  were  sealed  with  corks  which  had 
been  boiled  in  paraffin  and,  in  addition,  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  corks 
and  all  were  paraffined.  Only  a  small  bubble  of  air  was  left  in  the 
tube.  These  tubes  were  left  in  a  water  bath  at  SS'C.  until  the  COi 
formed  had  brought  about  a  considerable  decolorization  of  the  solution. 
Haas  has  shown  that  this  method  will  detect  differences  in  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  as  small  as  1  x  10~'. 

Ordinarily  the  solution  about  the  duodenal  segment  would  begin  to 
fade  within  a  few  minutes  and  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  tube  would 
often  be  acid  in  reaction. 

As  soon  as  this  decolorization  was  complete  in  the  tubes  containing 
the  duodenum,  they  were  all  removed  from  the  bath  and  arranged 
against  a  white  background  according  to  the  intensity  in  color.  The 
tubes  containing  the  colonic  segments  generally  retained  most  of  their 
original  pink  tint.  After  the  tubes  were  graded,  the  labels  on  the 
(iorka  were  read  and  put  down  as  in  the  following  protocols.    It  will 
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be  seen  that  although  at  times,  probably  on  account  of  unequal  activity, 
the  controls  are  somewhat  separated,  on  the  whole  the  gradation  is 
according  to  expectation.  D  represents  duodenum;  J,  jejunum;  M, 
middle;  I,  ileum  and  C,  colon. 

Guinea  pig  While  rat 

DJDJMMIICC  DDJJCMMllC 

DDJMJIIMCC  DDJMJMIICC 

DJDJMMIICC  DDJJMIIMCC 

DDJJMMCIIC  DDJJMMIICC 

DDJJMMIICC  DDJJCMMllC 

Rcbbil  CaC — muaele  alone 

DDJJMICMIC  DDJCJMMCII 

JDDJMIIMCC  DDJJMIIM 

DDJJMIMICC  DJMIC 

DJMDMJIICC  DJMIC 
DDJJMIMICC 

The  results  with  the  white  rate  and  guinea  pigs  were  best,  perhaps 
because  their  intestines  are  smaller;  longer  segments  can  be  used  and 
the  proportion  of  cut  surface  to  segment  is  much  less  than  in  rabbits 
and  cats.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  with  this  technic,  the 
Locke's  solution  is  not  aerated  and  we  have  just  seen  that  lack  of 
oxygen  interferes  more  with  the  activity  of  D  and  J  than  with  that  of 
M,  I  and  C  This  difference  would  tend  to  obscure  the  differences  in 
COi  production  that  have  been  found.  The  muscle  from  the  cat 
rarely  showed  much  activity,  often  none  at  all. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  actual  amounts  of  COt  formed,  the 
tubes  were  opened  and  titrated  rapidly  back  to  the  original  color  with 
n/200  NaOH.  As  was  to  be  expected,  what  with  losses  of  COi  and 
difficulties  in  getting  the  end  point,  the  gradation  obtained  was  not  so 
satisfactory  as  with  the  closed  tubes.  In  seven  experiments,  small 
amounts  of  the  solution  were  removed  and  the  COi  measured  in  the 
Van  Slyke  apparatus.  In  the  following  protocol  the  figures  represent 
cubic  centimeters  of  n/200  NaOH. 

Rat  (1  hour) 

DDJMJMIICC 
5.S    3.S    2.S    2.6    2.4    2.2    1.6    1.2    1.2    1.2 

The  average  amounts  in  five  experiments  were 

DJMIC 
3.1    2.7    2.6    1.9    1.6 
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In  the  following  experiments  in  which  the  Van  Slyke  apparatus  waa 
used,  the  figures  represent  cubic  centimeters  of  COi  in  1  cc.  of  the 
solution. 
Guinea  pig 

Guinea  pig 


0.49    0.22    0.18    0.16    0.14 


0.30    0.26    0.24    0.21    0.20    0.20    0.17    0.16    0.16    0.02 

The  average  amounts  in  seven  experiments  were 

D        J       M        I        C 
0.30    0.23    O.ID    0.18    0.16 

The  differences  between  some  of  the  controls  in  these  experiments 
again  show  the  need  for  having  all  of  the  s^ments  beating  well. 

The  fact  that  the  faded  tubes  would  return  to  their  original  color 
when  oxygen  was  bubbled  through  them  showed  that  the  decoloriza- 
tion  was  due  to  COi  and  not  to  some  other  acid. 

In  order  that  the  bowel  might  be  studied  while  contracting  actively, 
most  of  the  experiments  were  done  at  first  with  s^^ents  containing 
mucous  membrane.  As  this  membrane  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
parts  of  the  gut,  segments  of  equal  weight  might  contain  different 
amounts  of  muscle.  An  error  would  creep  in  also  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  CC^  in  the  mucosa.  The  fact  that  decolorization  was 
very  slow  in  tubes  containing  inactive  segments  indicates  that  this 
error  was  not  large.  Moreover,  some  six  experiments  done  so  far 
show  that  the  COi  production  in  the  mucosa  is  also  graded  from  duo- 
denum to  ileum.  To  rule  out  all  objections,  strips  of  muscle  peeled 
oflf  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cat's  intestine  were  studied  with 
the  same  methods,  and  the  same  graded  production  of  COs  was  found. 

Tests  for  oxidases  and  peroxidases.  We  next  attempted  to  show  a 
gradation  in  the  oxidase  and  peroxidase  content  of  the  muscle  from 
different  regions.  Preliminaj-y  qualitative  tests,  however,  failed  to 
show  a  measurable  amount  of  these  substances  in  any  part  of  the  gut. 
With  or  without  the  addition  of  HtOt,  there  was  practically  no  bluing 
of  guaiac  or  benzidin  with  the  crushed  muscle.  The  activity  of  the 
reagents  was  controlled  with  a  httte  potato  juice  and  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  Experiments  with  pyrogallol, 
hydroquinone,  pyrocatechin  and  metol,  using  Bunzel's  small  apparatus 
(15)  showed  practically  no  oxidation  on  prolonged  contact. 
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There  are  many  reasona  why  such  experiments  should  be  disappoint- 
ing.  We  have  not  as  yet  identified  the  ferments,  if  such  there  be, 
which  help  the  tiasuee  to  burn  their  proper  fuels, — sugar  and  fat;  and 
these  more  or  less  specialized  oxidases  which  have  been  identified  are 
probably  of  lesser  importance.  Moreover,  as  Loew  has  pointed  out, 
the  living  state  of  protoplasm  seems  to  be  the  most  important  thing  in 
cell  oxidations  because  otherwise,  heating  to  a  temperature  of  45°, 
which  kills  the  tissue  and  does  not  destroy  the  oxidases,  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  respiration  in  the  way  it  does. 

Coialaxe  etiimaiiona.  More  and  more  evidence  is  accumulating  to 
show  that  the  catalase  content  of  a  tissue  is  a  better  index  to  its  meta- 
bolic activity  than  is  its  oxidase  content.  Those  who  are  interested 
can  get  itn  introduction  to  this  literature  through  the  articles  of  Batelli 
and  Stem  (16),  Loew  (17),  Kastle  (18),  Zieger  (19)  and  Zaleski  and 
Rosenheim  (20).  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  work  done  upon  this 
substance  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  considerable  amounts 
in  most  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  its  Mologic  significance  is  still  far 
from  clear.  Usher  and  Priestly  (21)  have  shown  that  in  plants  HtOt 
is  one  of  the  substances  formed  during  the  action  of  light  on  CO*. 
If  not  removed  immediately  by  the  catalase  it  bleaches  the  chlorophyl 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  pbotosynthetic  reactions.  Many  believe  that 
catalase  has  a  similar  protective  function  in  animal  tissues.  So  far, 
most  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  a  highly  specific  ferment  acting 
on  hydrogen  peroxide  alone.  Ewald  (22),  however,  has  offered  con- 
siderable proof  for  bis  theory  that  catalase  helps  in  tissue  respiration 
by  loosening  the  oxygen  from'  oxyhemoglobin.  He  found  that  the 
reduction  of  oxyhemoglobin  in  ammonium  sulphate  solutions  takes 
place  faster  in  the  presence  of  catalase.  This  is  the  more  suggestive 
in  view  of  Peters'  (23)  finding  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  by 
hemoglobin  corresponds  to  that  required  to  convert  its  iron  into  a 
peroxide.  Fischer  and  Briber  (24)  have  also  shown  that  the  blood 
oxygen  may  be  held  in  the  form  of  a  peroxide. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  some  way  the  catalase  assists  in  furnish-  . 
ing  oxygen  to  the  tissues  as  fast  as  they  require  it.  Although  there 
are  a  number  of  exceptions  still  to  be  explained  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  pretty  definite  relation  between  the  metabolic  activity  of  a  tissue  or  of 
an  organ  and  its  catalase  content.  Thus  Lesser  points  out  that  the 
largely  anaerobic  ascaris  lumbricoides  has  one  forty-eighth  of  the  cata- 
lase content  of  the  aerobic  earthworm  (25).  The  catalase  content  of 
bacteria  has  a  close  relation  to  their  use  of  oxygen  (26).     As  a  general 
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rule,  the  sum  of  the  catalase  content  of  blood  and  liver  is  less  in  cold- 
blooded animals  than  in  warm.  There  are  somb  exceptions  which 
may  be  explained  by  future  work.  For  inatance,  the  blood  of  a  bird 
has  very  little  catalase  although  its  respiration  is  very  active.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  derivation  of  birds  fnon  reptilia;  and  it  may  be  that 
other  tissues  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Thus  it  has  just  been  shown 
that  the  catalase  content  of  a  chicken's  skin  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  skin  studied  (27) .  Other  objectioDS  have  been  raised  by  Amberg 
and  Wintemitz  (28)  who  showed  that  although  the  fertilisation  of 
searurchin's  eggs  leads  to  an  increase  of  from  four  to  six  times  their 
cell  oxidation,  there  is  no  increase  in  catalase.  Zieger  (19),  however, 
showed  an  increase  in  catalase  content  of  insects  during  their  meta- 
morphosis to  the  pupal  stage.  The  conflicting  results  obtained  by 
Bcnae  of  the  workers  may  easily  have  been  due  to  their  neglect  of  cer- 
tain factors  modifying  the  speed  of  the  reaction. 

Appleman  (29)  has  shown  in  potatoes  that  the  catalase  content  is  a 
better  index  of  respiratory  activity  than  the  oxidase  content.  The 
catalase  rises  and  falls  with  the  COi  production  while  the  oxidase  does 
not.  Zalesld  and  Rosenberg  (20)  while  pointing  out  a  number,  of  objeo- 
tions,  conclude  frcou  a  review  of  the  literature  and  their  experiments 
with  germinating  seeds  that  "the  oxidase  and  catalase  effects  refffesent 
the  cmnmon  function  of  one  and  the  same  substance  or  complex." 
Loevenhart  and  Kastle  (30)  conclude  from  parallel  experiments  with 
formic  acid  and  UiOs  that  "in  proportion  as  a  substance  is  able  to 
break  doWn  the  peroxide,  so  also  is  it  able  to  accelerate  oxidations." 
Bulge  (31)  feels  sure  from  some  experiments  with  the  muscles  of  exer- 
cised and  confined  animals  that  catalase  is  an  index  of  the  metabolic 
activity  of  a  tissue.  Doctor  Child  permits  us  to  state  that  work  done 
so  far  in  his  laboratory  by  Mr.  MacArthur  indicates  that  the  catalase 
content  of  different  parts  of  small  animals  foUows  the  gradients  of 
KCN  susceptibility  and  COt  production  previously  established.  Zieger 
also  comments  on  the  fact  that  younger  organisms,  with  more  rapid 
metabolism,  have  latger  amounts  of  catalase. 

Fortunately,  the  methods  for  estimating  catalase  are  very  sunple. 
The  tissue  to  be  tested  is  weighed  and  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with 
broken  glass.  The  grinding  should  be  done  uniformly  or  the  results 
will  vary.  In  one  experiment  the  finely  ground  tissue  liberated  ten 
times  as  much  HiOj  as  did  the  expressed  juice.  The  glass  and  tissue 
are  washed  into  a  large  test  tube  with  15  cc.  of  water,  and  15  cc.  of  3  per 
cent  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added.    This  is  shaken  for  fifteen  minutes. 
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and  the  oxygen  given  off  is  measured  as  it  displaces  water  in  a  burette. 
The  readings  are  made  at  atmospheric  pressure.  We  have  found  it 
best  to  run  five  tests  at  a  time,  using  a  shaking  machine.  This  not 
only  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  it  eUminates  three  considerable 
sources  of  error,  i.e.,  differences  in  the  temflerature  of  the  room;  marked 
differences  in  the  temperature  of  the  tube,  depending  on  the  extent 
and  duration  of  contact  with  the  shaker's  hand;  and  differences  in  the 
amotmt  of  shaking.  Even  with  the  shaking  machine,  all  the  tubes 
must  be  held  firmly  in  a  block  so  that  some  will  not  be  agitated  more 
than  others.  Another  possible  source  of  error  avoided  by  doing  the 
tests  together  is  an  unequal  Ughting.  Fortunately,  the  destructive 
effect  of  light  on  the  ferment  is  shght  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  during 
which  time  most  workers  make  their  determinations.  After  that, 
however,  surprising  differences  may  be  obtained  according  as  the  tests 
are  done  near  to  or  far  from  a  window  (32).  When  all  is  ready,  the 
HfOt  is  run  in  from  a  thistle  tube,  the  top  of  which  is  connected  to  one 
arm  of  a  Y.  Another  arm  connects  with  the  test  tube  and  the  other 
with  the  burette.  Most  of  our  experiments  had  been  done  before  we 
read  the  papera  of  Loevenhart  (33),  McGuigan  (34),  Mendel  and  Leav- 
enworth (35)  and  Issajew  (36),  all  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
neutralizing  the  hydrogen  peroxide  before  using.  We  have  repeated 
enough  of  the  work  to  show  that  for  our  purposes  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  this  is  done  or  not.  The  actual  amounts  of 
gas  given  off  are  larger  with  the  neutral  hydrogen  peroxide  but  the 
gradations  to  be  described  later  remain  the  same.  The  increase  is 
slight  for  the  muscle  catalase  and  more  marked  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. To  control  the  technic,  a  number  of  tests  were  nm  on  strips 
of  muscle  from  the  same  segment  of  gut  or  from  adjoining  segments, 
and  the  error  was  found  ordinarily  to  be  between  1  and  2  per  cent. 

When  segments  from  different  levels  were  studied,  the  amounts  of 
oxygen  were  found  to  be  graded  much  as  the  COi  was  graded.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures. 
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41,0 
35,5 
36,7 
34,6 

27.8 

25.6 
28,0 
22,4 
20,5 
22.3 

39.7 
23.2 
26.2 
17.6 

10.3 

31.7 
24.5 
26,7 
185 
23,3 

24,2 
22,7 
13,4 
11.7 
14,9 

27. B 
23.7 
21.9 
16.8 
18.3 
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HlOlACID 

iraauiB 

16,7 
13.2 
11.9 
11.3 
11.2 

14.3 
14.3 
12.5 
12.5 
11.1 

18.3 
17.9 
13.6 
12. e 
17.0 

27.9 
26.6 
26.0 
21.1 
22.2 

In  all  these  experimenta  0.3  gram  of  tissue  was  used.  The  figures 
represent  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  evolved  after  fifteen  minutes.  In 
the  est  and  dog  one  can  easily  peel  the  muscle  off  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  get  it  clean  except  for  the  thin  layer, of  peritoneum.  This 
cannot  be  done  witli  ihe  thin  bowels  of  rabbits  and  rats,  so  one  must 
there  be  content  with  scraping  off  the  mucosa.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  this  can  be  done  more  easUy  in  the  duodenum  and  colon  than 
in  the  jejimmn  and  ileum. 


Babint  miMcIa  from  lohieh  the  mucosa 

hag  been  removed  by  tcraptJig 

HK>i  HirTBUuss 

XTBBua 

D  ode 

12.2 
37.8 
39.7 
32.8 
27.1 

37.2 
32,8 
34,2 
36.7 
2S,0 

33.4 
27.7 
27.3 
20.4 
21.4 

36,9 
35.6 
24.8 
31,2 
15,9 

41,5 
33.5 
32.4 
30.0 
21,0 

3S.6 
32.7 
35.7 
33.4 
16.8 

Jniunum 

Ileum 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gradient  is  the  same  as  in  the  cat.  In  a  num- 
ber of  pregnant  and  diseased  rabbits  and  in  one  apparently  normal 
animal,  the  duodenal  figure  was  lower  than  that  of  the  jejunum.  A 
similar  difference  was  observed  while  measuring  the  latent  periods  in 
distempered  dogs.  The  duodenum  seems  always  to  be  the  first  to 
suffer  from  a  general  intoxication  or  from  adverse  conditions. 

As  the  catalase  content  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  found  to  be 
graded  also  from  duodenum  to  colon,  the  following  figures  from  rabbit 
and  rat  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  sum  of  graded  muscle  cata- 
lase and  graded  mucous  membrane  catalase. 
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Rabbit  fflutek  vith  mueoia 


*v..«. 

Duodenum 

46.8 
41.2 
32.3 
24.8 
14.2 

49.4 
44.7 
43.3 
34,3 
21.9 

47.0 
40.8 
44.2 
39.0 
IS. 6 

52.8 
34.8 
36-2 
32.4 
21.1 

40.3 
38.5 
36.4 
29.7 
X.8 

51.0 
46.5 
39.2 
19.8 
8.2 

Midd)e 

ColOD              

16.9 

White  rat  tmtieU  with  muco»a 


Duodenum 
Jejunum... 
Middle..  .. 

Colon 


23.5 
21.8 
19.6 
18.4 
16.0 


Since  in  this  work  tbe  essential  thing  is  the  gradient  observed  in  the 
different  sets  of  five  determinations,  made  at  tbe  same  time  under 
identical  conditions,  and  not  the  absolute  values  of  Ot,  we  have  not 
l^otbered  to  reduce  the  figures  to  a  c<Hnmon  temperature  and  pressure. 
There  are  often  marked  individual  differences  in  tbe  catalaae  content 
of  muscle  from  tbe  same  region  in  different  animals.  Tbe  fact  that  tbe 
cat  muscle  contracts  firmly  to  a  pearly  white  cyhnder  which  does  not 
give  the  benzidin  test  shows  that  the  graded  differences  found  are  not 
due  to  differences  in  blood  content.  We  reserve  for  another  paper  a 
discussion  of  similar  gradients  observed  in  tbe  catalase  content  of 
muscle  taken  from  different  parte  of  stomach  and  colon.  Interesting 
variations  have  been  found  also  in  the  gradient  of  catalase  content  in 
intestines  from  sick  and  pregnant  animals. 

DISCUSSION 

It  is  our  behef  that  the  gradient  of  metabolism  shown  by  these  vari- 
ous teste  is  tbe  underlying  basis  of  downward  peristalsis.  The  impulse 
in  tbe  heart  has  long  been  known  to  follow  a  gradient  of  rhythmicity. 
Miss  Hyman,  in  Child's  laboratory,  is  finding,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
that  there  is  a  gradient  of  metabolism  underlying  tbe  differences  in 
rhythmicity.    When  we  speak  of  the  negativity  of  the  sinus  region  to 
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other  |>arte  of  Uie  heart,  we  are  thinking  of  the  direction  of  current 
flow  through  the  galvanometer;  on  the  heart  side  of  the  circuit,  the 
Binus  region  ie  really  positive  to  other  parta,  indicating  that  it  has  the 
highest  rate  of  metabolism.  Recently  Tashiro,  with  his  marvelously 
senaitive  biometer,  has  demonstrated  a  gradient  of  COi  production  in 
nerves,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  nerve  impulse  flows 
along  that  gradient  (37).    In  an  efferent  nerve  the  gradient  is  from  the 


Fig,  7.  Showing  the  p&ralleliBin  between  the  gradients  of  rhythmic  contrac- 
tion, COt  production  and  catalaae  content  in  different  animals.  In  order  to 
bring  the  different  curves  closer  together,  an  arbitrary  set  of  ordinates  was 
cfaoeen  running  from  8  to  16.  The  seven  sets  of  data  were  then  multiplied  or 
divided  by  factors  which  would  place  the  first  figure  for  the  duodenum  between 
14  and  16.  The  original  data  are  shown  as  ordinates  in  the  seven  columns  on 
the  left.  The  numbered  coluinns  correspond  to  the  numbered  legends  identify- 
log  the  different  curves.  The  abscissae  represent  the  four  segments  along  the 
gut. 

center  to  the  periphery;  in  an  afferent  nerve  the  peripheral  end  has 
the  greater  COj  production  and  the  gradient  runs  toward  the  center. 
Similarly  we  beheve  that  the  intestinal  contents  move  aborally  because 
of  the  aboral  gradient  of  metabolism  in  the  muscle.  Scientific  men 
who  have  been  trained  by  physicists,  chemists,  electricians  and  irriga- 
tion engineei-s  to  expect  motion  only  in  the  presence  of  differences  in 
potential  or  force  should  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  such  a  theory. 
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Some  may  object  that  we  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horae  and 
that  a  greater  amount  of  COi  18  formed  in  the  duodenum  simply  be- 
cause it  beats  oftener  and  does  more  work.  T^ey  may  point  to  the  fact 
that  poor  results  were  obtained  in  the  COa  studies  when  the  segments  did 
not  all  contract  well.  To  meet  this  objection  we  repeated  the  work 
with  strips  of  muscle  which  either  did  not  contract  of  themselves 
or  else  were  paralyzed  with  adrenalin,  and  we  obtained  the  same  graded 
results.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  also,  from  the  catalase  experi- 
ments, which  show  chemical  differences  in  the  minced  and  quiet  muscle. 
Scnne  may  still  maintain  that  these  differences  are  brought  about  by 
differences  in  function.  Child  has  aptly  compared  the  life  processes 
to  a  river  whose  course  is  directed  by  banks  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
moulded  by  the  river.  We  believe  that  the  "banks"  just  discovered 
are  responsible  for  the  "river;"  others  may  feel  that  the  "river"  is 
still  unexplwned  and  that  the  "banks"  are  just  those  which  one  should 
expect  to  find  carved  by  such  a  stream.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  carving  takes  place  over  thousands  of  years 
during  phylogenetic  development,  and  that  in  any  one  member  of  the 
race  these  banks  are  fairly  rigid.  It  seemed  well,  nevertheless,  to 
'  follow  a  st^gestion  made  by  Doctor  Whipple  that  we  study  the  intes- 
tine in  embryos,  where  function  (if  any  peristalsis  attends  the  forma- 
tion of  meconium,  it  must  be  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  during 
extrauterine  life)  has  not  yet  conunenced.  In  terms  of  Child's  simile, 
let  us  see  whether  the  "banks"  are  there  before  the  (individual)  "river" 
has  begiin  to  flow. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  catalase  value  for  the  muscle 
(mucous  membrane  scraped  off)  from  different  parte  of  the  intestines 
of  20  cm.  pig  fetuses. 


HlOl  HICTRUJIID 

»...o. 

40.6 
39.9 
25.0 
17.0 
11.7 

38.7 
36.8 
25.5 
20.1 
15.2 

28.5 
20,5 
17.2 
16.2 
10.6 

27.2 
27-4 
23.6 
lfi.5 

23.1 

23.5 
23.9 
18  3 

29.3 
23.7 

Middle 

Colon 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  again  we  have  the  same  pronounced  gradient 
from  the  duodenum  to  the  colon  that  has  been  found  tn  adult  animals. 
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Fortunately,  we  have  at  our  disposal  some  other  experiments  which 
show  that  the  gradient  of  activity  will  remain  unchanged  even  when, 
for  many  months,  the  ileum  is  made  to  serve  as  jejunum  and  the 
jejunum  as  ileum.  A  number  of  men  have  reversed  long  stretches 
of  intestine  in  dogs  and  have  kept  the  animals  alive  for  a  year  or  more 
on  a  perfectly  smooth  diet  (38).  Finally,  however,  all  the  dogs  died 
with  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction,  which  at  autopsy  was  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  wisps  of  straw,  bits  of  bone  and  other 
rough  material  (surreptitiously  obtained)  just  orad  to  the  upper  suture. 
This  observation,  together  with  a  number  of  others,  convinced  the 
experimenters  that  the  direction  of  peristalsis  had  remained  unchanged. 
Although  fluids  could  be  forced  "uphill"  through  the  reversed  bowel, 
solids  could  not. 

Those  who  may  still  feel  that  the  greater  activity  of  the  duodenum 
accounts  for  its  more  rapid  metabolism  have  yet  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  greater  activity.  Wliat  calls  it  forth  and  directs  it  if  it  is  j^t 
some  peculiarity  of  the  local  musculature?  They  cannot  push  the 
thing  off  into  some  gangUon  or  other  because  the  peculiarities  are  ob- 
served in  excised  strips  of  muscle.  They  can  hardly  ascribe  it  to 
impulses  from  nerve  cells  in  Auerbach's  plexus  because  the  peculiari- 
ties persist  for  three  or  four  days  after  excision. 

If  a  man  designing  a  cannery  wished  to  convey  the  cans  on  a  series 
of  belta  at  varying  rates  through  a  number  of  cooldng  vats,  he  would 
not  depend  on  the  intell^nce  of  the  cans  or  upon  their  desire  to  linger 
over  some  of  the  processes;  he,  himself,  would  regulate  the  speeds  of 
the  different  belts  to  suit  the  different  needs.  Similarly,  it  seems  to 
us  that  if  any  one  could  conceivedly  design  a  bowel  in  which  food  and 
ferments  were  to  be  mixed  in  proper  proportions  and  carried  along  at 
rat^  varying  with  the  needs  of  absorption,  he  could  hardly  do  better 
than  to  place  muscles  with  a  higher  metabohc  rate,  greater  rhythmicity, 
etc.,  at  those  points  where  rapid  movement  was  desired. 

These  ideas  may  seem  strange  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  smooth 
oLuscIe  as  an  entity,  but  we  feel  sure  that  if  such  a  person  were  to  spend 
a  few  months  getting  records  of  rhythmic  contraction  from  segments 
from  different  parts  of  the  gut,  studying  the  irritability,  tone,  latent 
period,  form  of  contraction  curve,  susceptibility  to  trauma  and  disease 
toxins,  and  the  reactions  of  rate,  rhythmicity  and  tone  to  drugs,  he 
would  be  satisfied  that  he  had  been  dealing  in  the  different  regions 
with  different  muscles  suited  to  the  different  functions.  Thus,  the 
feces  could  not  lie  quietly  in  the  cecum  or  colon  if  the  muscles  there 
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were  as  active  and  as  responsive  to  stimuli  as  they  are  in  the  duodenum. 
This  brings  up  another  point:  that  the  speed  with  which  the  intestinal 
contents  are  forwarded  depends,  probably,  not  only  on  the  steepness 
of  the  gradient  but  also  upon  other  characteristics  of  the  muscle. 

Changes  in  the  gradient  of  metabolism  with  symptoms  of  indigestion 
might  be  brought  about  (1)  by  a  general  depression  of  the  body  strength 
or  by  a  general  bacterial  intoxication  which  would  aSect  the  duodenum 
more  than  th6  ileum;  (2)  by  chronic  passive  congestion,  as  in  heart 
disE'Use,  the  duodenum  suiTering  most  from  the  poor  oxygen  supply; 
(3)  by  a  local  increase  of  blood  supply,  such  as  probably  occurs  in  the 
colon  in  the  presence  of  an  inflamed,  pregnant  or  menstruating  uterus, 
and  (4)  by  inflammations,  such  as  appendicitis,  which  raise  the  local 
metabolism  above  ita  proper  level.  In  two  recent  papers,  Alvarez 
(39)  has  gone  over  a  lar^  number  of  clinical  and  radiological  observa* 
tions  and  has  shown  how  beautifully  they  fit  into  such  a  theory. 

Incidentally,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  biol(^c  significance  of 
catalase,  will  find  in  the  parallelism  of  the  curves  of  rhythmicity,  CO* 
production  and  oxygen  Uberation  in  figure  7,-  added  proof  of  the  close 
relation  of  this  substance  to  metabolism. 

SUUHARY 

The  "Law  of  the  Intestine'"  has  so  many  limitations  that  we  should 
look  for  an  additional  or  underlying  cause  for  downward  peristalsis. 

Gradients  of  rhythmicity,  irritability  and  latent  period  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  intestinal  muscle  from  duodenum  to  colon.  All 
the  evidence  now  points  to  a  myogenic  origin  for  the  rhythmic 
movements. 

Five  segments  of  intestine  contracting  rhythmically  in  Locke's  solu- 
tion show  a  graded  susceptibility  to  low  concentrations  of  KCN,  the 
duodenum  suffering  most.  A  similar  graded  effect  can  be  obtained 
with  asphyxia.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  prove  that  such 
gradients  of  KCN  susceptibility  and  asphyxiation  correspond  to 
gradients  of  oxidative  activity. 

The  graded  response  of  the  segments  to  adrenahn  is  explained  on  the 
same  basis.     The  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  drug  entering  the  duo- 
denal wall  enables  that  segment  to  escape  promptly  from  its  action. 
■    Using  two  different  methods,  it  has  been  shown  that,  per  unit  of 
weight,  there  is  a  graded  production  of  COi  both  in  the  muscle  and  in 
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the  mucous  membrane  from  duodenum  to  colon.  This  gradient  was 
observed  even  when  the  muscle  was  kept  paralyzed  by  adrenalin. 

No  measurable  amounts  of  oxidase  or  peroxidase  could  be  found  in 
the  muscle.  A  peroxidase  is  present  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestioe. 

The  catalase  content  of  muscle  and  of  mucoue  membrane  per  untt 
of  weight  is  found  to  be  graded  from  duodenum  to  ileum. 

These  observations  all  point  to  the  presence  of  a  metabolic  gradient 
in  the  muscle,  a  gradient  which  the  writers  believe  underhes  and  gives 
rise  to  the  gradients  of  rhythmirity,  irritability  and  latent  period. 
They  believe  that  these  gradients  determine  the  direction  of  peristalsis 
just  as  similar  gradients  direct  the  impulse  in  the  heart. 

Many  disease  conditions  can  be  explained  best  on  the  basis  of  upseto 
or  differences  in  steepness  in  these  gradients. 

Added  proof  is  given  for  the  view  that  the  catalase  content  of  a 
tissue  is  an  index  to  its  metabolic  activity. 
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In  previous  reports  (1),  (2)  we  have  pointed  out  that  secretin  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes 
and  leucocytes  in  the  circulating  blood.  We  have  further  suggested 
that  the  increase  is  due  to  an  increased  production  of  blood  corpuscles 
probably  by  direct  stimulation  of  both  the  bone  marrow  and  the  lymph 
glands.  If  this  be  true  its  repeated  administration  over  a  long  period 
of  time  should  effect  definite  changes  in  the  blood  [Hcture  and,  in  the 
organs,  the  histological  changes  of  increased  activity. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  secretin  was  given  hypodermaticaUy  to 
two  rabbits  to  a  total  of  forty  doses.  The  preparation  of  secretin 
employed  was  a  dried  acid  extract  as  in  our  previous  experiments  (2), 
and  the*  dose  of  10  mgm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  was  dissolved  in 
2  cc.  of  physiological  saline  solution.  To  each  of  two  control  rabbits 
2  cc.  of  physiological  saline  solution  were  administered  subcutaneously 
at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  injections 
were  made  every  day  for  two  weeks,  three  times  a  week  for  the  next 
two  weeks,  then  every  day  for  the  third  two  weeks,  and  finally  three 
times  a  week  for  two  weeks.  Thus  the  entire  time  during  which  the 
experiments  were  conducted  was  eight  weeks,  from  December  10, 
1917  to  February  4,  1918.  Each  pair  of  rabbits  comprised  a  male 
and  a  female  and  for  convenience  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the 
secretin  rabbits,  nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  control  rabbits,  noB.  3  and  4. 
They  were  fed  and  cared  for  under  our  personal  supervision.  We  wish 
to  emphasize  particularly  that  there  was  at  no  time  evidence  of  infec- 
tion in  any  of  the  rabbits,  nor  did  either  of  the  females  become  preg- 
nant. Their  appearance  remained  perfectly  normal  and  all  showed 
satisfactory  gain  in  we^ht,  the  average  for  the  four  animals  being 
257  grams  during  the  time  under  observation. 
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Daily  at  first  but  somewhat  less  frequently  later  in  the  course  of 
the  experiments,  prior  to  giving  the  injections,  blood  was  withdrawn 
from  the  ear  of  each  rabbit  for  counting  both  the  red  and  white  cor- 
puscles. The  counts  were  made  early  in-  the  morning  before  the 
animala  were  fed.  Physiological  saline  solution  and  0.5  per  cent  acetic 
acid  were  used  as  diluting  fluids  for  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  respec- 
tively and  the  counts  were  made  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  Thoma- 
Zeiss  apparatus.  Blood  smears  were  obtained  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
sequently stained  and  differential  leucocyte  counts  made,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  detailed  later. 

Table  1  gives  the  initial  erythrocyte  and  leucocyte  counts  in  each  of 
the  secretin  rabbits  made  before  the  first  injection  and  the  counts  week 
by  week,  these  latter  being  in  each  instance  the  average  of  all  the  counts 
made  on  that  particular  animal  during  the  week.  Table  2  gives  the 
corresponding  counts  for  the  control  rabbits.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
table  is  also  given  the  percentage  relation  of  the  various  counts,  con- 
sidering the  initial  count  as  100  in  each  case. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  leucocyte  count  was  promptly  pro- 
duced in  the  secretin  rabbits.  This  amounted  to  52.52  per  cent  in 
the  first  week;  in  the  third  week  the  increase  was  146.69  per  cent,  and 
even  in  the  eighth  week  the  total  leucocyte  count  was  still  37.56  per 
cent  above  the  initial  count  in  these  rabbits.  The  control  rabbits, 
meanwhile,  showed  comparatively  slight  daily  variations  in  the  leuco- 
cyte count.  On  two  occasions  the  weekly  average  was  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  above  the  initial  count  but  these  high  counts  were  evidently 
only  manifestations  of  the  variation  that  normally  occurs  in  the  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles  in  the  rabbit.  The  leucocytes  in  the  control 
rabbits  did  not  show  the  same  great  and  persistent  increase  in  number 
that  was  apparent  in  the  secretin  rabbits. 

Less  pronounced  change  in  the  erythrocyte  count  was  effected  though 
a  comparison  of  the  two  tables  permits  the  observation  that,  while  the 
initial  count  in  the  control  rabbits  was  higher  than  in  the  secretin 
rabbits,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  count  in  the  secretin  rabbits 
was  not  only  relatively  greater,  18.47  per  cent,  but  also  absolutely 
higher.  We  have  observed  before  that  the  erythrocyte  count  in 
normal  rabbits  may  increase  to  some  extent  during  long  periods  under 
observation  probably  because  the  living  conditions,  food,  etc.,  are 
improved.  The  increase  in  the  count  in  the  secretin  rabbits,  however, 
is  greater  and  occurred  more  promptly  than  any  effect  we  have  ever 
observed  in  normal  animals  as  the  result  of  environmental  improve- 
ment alone. 
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Because  the  blood  picture  did  not  show  progreBaiye  chai^  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  (experiment,  we  concluded  that  maximum 
eGFect  had  been  obtained.  Accordingly  the  aoimala  were  killed  and 
autopdes  performed  at  this  time,  the  method  of  procedure,  practically 
that  deacribed  by  Livingston  (3),  being  briefly  as  foUows:  Each  was 
killed  by  illuminating  gas  and  weighed  before  and  after  expressing  the 
urine.  They  were  then  freely  bled  by  being  suspended  head  downward 
and  the  abdomen  compressed  after  cutting  both  carotid  .arteries  and 
jugular  veins.  The  alimentary  tract  from  the  oardia  to  the  anus  was 
excised,  weighed  and  reweighed  after  its  contents  had  been  expressed. 
We  now  had  the  reduced  body  weight,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  the  animal 
minuB  the  urine  and  contents  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

In  general  the  gross  appearance  of  the  tissues  was  jiormal  in  all  four 
animals.  Careful  inspection  showed  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any 
infection  having  existed.  The  thyroids,  spleen  and  Uver  were  removed 
from  each  rabbit  and  weighed.  These  weights  expressed  in  mill^rams 
or  grams  per  kil(^ram  of  reduced  body  weight,  together  with  the  data 
from  which  the  reduced  body  weight  was  computed,  are  given  in 
table  3. 

TABLE! 


|ass 


Sis     ft=» 


lAver&geB  2060.512062.5 


ll20e2 
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I  Averages  :2258.02246.5 


241.5Z113.0 


405.1  3ft. 189 


The  thyroids  in  the  secretin  rabbit«  were  54.84  per  cent  heavier  than 
in  the  controls,  agreaterdifferencethan  one  would  expect  from  individ- 
ual variations  as  reported  by  Livingston  (4).  Also  rabbits  1  and  2 
showed  shght  enlai^ement  of  the  liver,  9.37  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  otbera;  and  the  spleen  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  rabbits 
3  and  4,  123.56  per  cent. 
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There  was  no  obvious  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands  in  the  secre- 
tin rabbits  though  the  cervical  and  abdominal  chains  were  readily 
found.  Rabbit  3,  one  of  the  controls,  showed  excessive  subcutaneous 
fat,  rendering  the  isolation  of  lymph  nodes  in  this  animal  unsatis- 
factory. Lymph  glands  from  each  of  the  other  three  were  preserved 
for  bistolosical  examination. 

Finally  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  each  animal  was  split  open  and  the 
cylinder  of  red  marrow  carefully  removed.  In  the  controls  this  was  of 
a  light  pink  color,  quite  soft  and  very  friable.  In  the  others  it  was 
considerably  darker  in  color,  much  more  firm  and  decidedly  less  friable. 
These  cylinders  of  marrow  were  also  preserved  for  histological  study. 
In  addition  smears  of  the  marrow  were  made,  several  from  each  speci- 
men and  as  imiform  in  thickness  as  possible.  These  were  stained 
with  Wright  s  stain  by  the  same  method  employed  for  blood  smears. 
The  difference  in  the  consistency  of  the  marrow  from  the  two  pairs  of 
rabbits  was  very  noticeable  in  the  making  of  the  smears.  When  they 
were  examined  microscopically  striking  differences  were  observed 
strongly  suggestive  of  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  bone  mar- 
row of  the  secretin  rabbits.  ' 

On  the  slides  from  the  controls  the  celb  were  not  numerous  being 
mostly  myelocytes  with  occasional  lai^e  mononuclear  ymphocytes 
and  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  were 
comparatively  infrequent.  In  many  fields  they  were  not  present  and 
very  rarely  was  more  than  one  seen  in  a  single  field.  The  nuclei  of 
these  erythroblasts  were  deeply  stained  and  quite  uniform  in  appear- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  smears  from  the  secretin  rabbits  cells 
of  all  types  were  much  more  numerous,  the  most  pronounced  difference 
being  seen  in  the  nucleated  red  cells.  One  or  more  of  these  was  found 
in  every  field  and  not  infrequently  as  many  as  six  or  eight  and  often 
more  were  present  in  a  single  field.  Furthermore,  in  most  of  these 
the  nuclear  network  was  plainly  distinguishable  and  many  of  these 
cells  were  observed  which  were  apparently  undergoing  cell  division 
presenting  various  stages  of  mitosis.  Several  erythroblasta  were  also 
encountered  in  which  the  nucleus  appeared  to  be  undergoing  extrusion. 
A  number  of  myelocytes  were  also  observed  in  the  process  of  division. 
All  types  of  leucocytes  were  likewise  more  numerous  in  these  smears. 

The  absolute  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  in  one  set  of  slides  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  can  hardly  be  attributed  solely  to  unavoid- 
able differences  in  thickness  as  the  same  variation  wfts  uniformly 
shown  by  all  of  them.  The  repeatedly  observed  evidence  of  cell  divi- 
sion certainly  would  seem  to  indicate  increased  activity. 
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The  cylinders  of  red  marrow  and  the  lymph  glands  were  fixed  in 
MullerVformalin  solution  and  embedded  in  celloidin.  Sections  were 
out  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  eight  microns  and  stained  with  Ehrlich'a 
haematoxyUn  and  alcoholic  eosin. 

The  appearance  of  the  sections  of  bone  marrow  from  the  controls 
corresponded  closely  with  the  usual  depiction  of  normal  red  marrow, 
consisting  of  a  rather  loose  network  of  cells  with  large  spaces  probably 
previously  filled  with  fat.  In  the  other  sections  the  supporting  reticu- 
lum could  with  some  difficulty  be  made  out  but  the  spaces  were 
closely  packed  with  ceUs.  These  were  chiefly  myelocytes  and  erythro- 
blasts  with  the  former  predominating.  Only  rarely  small  vacuo  ea 
wfere  seen,  fat  cells  probably.  The  myelocyties  and  erythroblasts,  as 
in  the  smears,  presented  evidence  of  cell  division.  The  absolute  num- 
ber of  non-nucleated  red  corpuscles  was  greater  in  the  secretin  sections 
than  in  the  controls.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  bone 
marrow  was  much  more  active  in  the  rabbits  which  had  been  given 
secretin  than  in  those  to  whom  saline  h&d  been  administered. 

In  the  case  of  the  lymph  glands  the  evidence  of  increased  activity 
was  less  striking.  While  the  glands  grossly  were  not  obviously  en- 
larged they  were  very  readily  found  in  the  secretin  rabbits  even  though 
no.  2  was. quite  as  fat  as  no.  3  of  the  controls  in  which  we  were  unable 
to  isolate  any  glands  satisfactorily  for  sectioning.  The  lymph  gland 
sections  showed  the  cells  more  closely  packed  in  the  glands  from  the 
secretin  rabbits  than  in  those  from  the  controls.  In  the  former  the 
cells  almost  overlapped  in  some  cases,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  were 
surrounded  by  free  spaces  at  least  as  wide  as  the  cells  and  usually 
wider. 

The  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  circulating  blood  of  the  secre- 
tin rabbits  would  seem  to  be  directly  proportional  to  their  increased 
production,  but  the  evidence  of  increased  production  of  red  corpuscles 
far  surpasses  the  increase  in  the  erythrocyte  count.  For  this  reason 
the  question  naturally  presents  itself:  If  such  greatly  increased  activity 
of  the  bone  marrow  is  produced  by  secretin,  why  is  there  not  a  greater 
and  more  persistent  mcrease  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes  in  the  circu- 
lating blood?  A  clue  to  the  answer  to  this  question  would  seem  to  be 
afforded  by  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  According  to 
Robertson  and  Rous  (5)  overactivity  on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow 
results  in  the  production  of  immature  erythrocytes  whose  resistance  to 
disintegration  m  the  blood  stream  is  below  normal.  The  remains  of 
these  corpuscles  which  have  gone  to  pieces  throughout  the  circulation 
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are  removed  from  the  blood  chiefly  by  the  apleen  but  partly  also  by  the 
liver.  The  acGumulation  of  this  debris,  according  to  the  same  aurora, 
ia  tiie  chief  cause  of  the  enlarged  spleen  in  anaemias.  Possibly  we 
have  a  similar  condition  brought  about  by  the  repeated  administration 
of  secretin,  which  is  obviously  producing  overstimulation  and  therefore 
conceivably  causing  the  production  of  less  perfect  corpuscles  which 
undergo  disintegration  in  the  blood  stream  and  are  removed  by  the 
spleen  and  liver. 

Another  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  pro- 
duction of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  number  in  circulation  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  activity  of  the  liver.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  secretin  stimulates  the  secretion  of  bile  (6),  (7).  Possibly 
this  increased  production  of  bile  requires  and  brings  about  an  increased 
destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  which  is  only  a  little  more  than  offset 
by  their  increased  production.  Here  again  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  would  have  to  be  explained  by  accumulation  in  it  of  fragmented 
corpuscles.  A  direct  relation  between  the  disintegration  of  the  red 
corpuscles  with  the  liberation  of  haemoglobin  and  the  secretion  of 
bile  pigment  is  claimed  by  Eppinger  and  Chamas  (8),  ^Wilbur  and 
Addis  (9)  but  denied  in  the  moi-e  recent  work  of  Whipple  and  Hoop«- 
(10). 

Further  evidence  of  the  production  of  new  corpuscles  in  reapomie  to 
secretin  can  be  adduced  from  the  study  of  the  blood  smears.  The 
material  for  this  study  was  obtained  coincidentally  with  the  making 
of  the  leucocyte  counts  in  the  experiments  recorded  in  a  previous  paper 
(2)  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  from  the  animals  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  report.  The  blood  smears  were  stained  according 
to  the  method  recommended  by  Russell  (11),  viz.,  Wright's  stain,  2 
minutes;  water,  5  minutes;  dilute  Manson's  stain,  40  seconds;  washed 
and  dried.  In  every  case  at  least  two  hundred  cells  were  counted  for 
deriving  the  percentages  and  the  usual  number  counted  was  three 
hundred.  Ehrlich's  classification  of  the  white  corpuscles  has  been 
followed  simply  because  it  is  so  widely  known. 

We  have  made  altogether  sixteen  det«munattons  of  the  differential 
leucocyte  count  in  apiforently  normal  rabbits  as  they  came  to  us  before 
they  were  subjected  to  any  experimental  procedure.  An  average  of 
the  sixteen  determinations  gives  us  the  following  figures:  Total  count, 
10,372  white  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood;  small  mono- 
■  nuclear  lymphocytes,  7.5  per  cent;  large  mononuclear  lymphocytes, 
13.3  per  cent;  transitional  leucocytes,  5.4  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear 
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neutrophilic  leucocjrteB,  69.7  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear  eosinophilic 
leucocytes,  3.6  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear  basophilic  leucocytes, 
0.5  per  cent  (table  4). 

Differential  leucocyte  counts  were  also  made  from  smears  obtained 
at  the  time  of  maximum  count  in  ten  experiments  in  each  of  which  the 
rabbit  had  been  given  subcutaneouely  a  single  dose  of  1  cc.  of  secretin 
solution  (10  mgm.  of  the  dried  acid  extract)  per  kilogram  of  body 
we^ht.     The  details  of  these  experiments  have  been  recorded  pre- 

TABLE  4 

Differential  lenrxeyte  eounte  in  normal  nAbitt 


, 

.-S 

l™«oct,- 

««oct™ 

SnuJI 

Low 

Tmn- 
■itiimil 

%^ 

•Sr 

B-ophil. 

1 

0.300 

14.2 

11.0 

6.8 

63-5 

4.0 

0.6 

2 

10,400 

10.3 

15.0 

6.0 

86  0 

2.0 

0,7 

3 

7,100 

6.0 

16.0 

6.0 

68.0 

3.0 

1,0 

4 

9,800 

0.0 

12.0 

5.0 

69.7 

4.0 

0,3 

6(1)* 

4,800 

7.0 

13.3 

4.5 

67,6 

7.3 

0,3 

6(2) 

10,400 

7.0 

9.0 

5.0 

74  0 

4.7 

0,3 

7(3) 

0,600 

5.0 

15.0 

6  0 

69,0 

4.5 

0.6 

8(4) 

6,200 

2  7 

10.7 

5.6 

77,0 

3.6 

0.6 

fits) 

11,600 

10.3 

11.3 

3.0 

72,0 

3.0 

0.4 

10(6) 

1    20,000 

8.0 

13-5 

4.0 

70.0 

4.0 

0.5 

11(7) 

15,600 

10.0 

13,5 

60 

67,0 

3  0 

0,5 

12(8) 

12,654 

40 

17.0 

6.0 

70.6 

2.0 

0.6 

13(9) 

10,900 

7.0 

18.0 

6.0 

65.5 

3.0 

0.6 

14  (10) 

7,400 

8.5 

10.5 

6.6 

73.0 

2.0 

0,6 

16  (15) 

11,000 

5.0 

15.0 

6.0 

70.0 

3.6 

0,6 

16  (16) 

9.200 

6.0 

J2.0 

5,0 

72.4 

4.1 

0.6 

Averagea 

.     10,372 

7.6 

13,3 

5,4 

69.7 

3.6 

0.6 

*  In  this  and  succeeding  tables  the  bracketed  figures  are  the  experiment 
Qumbera  of  previous  report  (2). 

viously  (2).  Avert^ing  these  ten  counts  we  get  the  following  figures: 
Total  count,  15,113  white  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter,  which  was 
an  average  increase  of  44.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  initial  counts 
in  the  same  ten  experiments;  small  mononuclears,  14.01  per  cent; 
large  mononuclears,  14.28  per  cent;  transitionals,  4.3  per  cent;  poly- 
morphonuclear neutrophiles,  64.55  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear 
eosinophiles,  2.42  .per  cent,;  polymorphonuclear  basophiles,  0.44  per 
cent  (table  5). 
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Differtntial  kvcoeyU  counts  at  time  of  maximutti  effect  followmg  tingie  dote  of 
lecrttin 


^ 

l™p,oct,- 

l^coct™ 

SmiOl 

Lui. 

Tnn-          Neutn- 

■SSr 

Bwnihil* 

5(1) 

6(2) 

7(3) 

8(4) 

8(6) 
10  (6)     , 
11(7) 
12(8) 
13(9) 
H  (10) 

7,800 
13,600 
11,260 
14,200 
16,600 
34,800 
11,786 
15,800 
13,100 
12,300 

16.0 
17.4 
21.0 
10.0 
21.0 
12.0 
9.3 
8.0 
13.0 
12.0 

6.0 
9,0 
6.0 
11.0 
13.0 
21.0 
19.3 
20.0 
21.0 
16.5 

3.0 
4.0 
3.0 
4.5 
3.0 
5.0 
6.0 
5.0 
5.0 
4.5 

71.0 
67.0 
67.0 
71.0 
60.0 
60.0 
62.0 
64.5 
58.5 
64.5 

3.0 
2.3 

2.5 

3.0 

2.7 

2.0 

2.7     , 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 
0.3 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 
0.0 
0.3 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 

Averages 

15,113 

14.01 

14.28 

4.3 

64,65 

2.42 

0.44 

Following  the  administration  of  secretin,  therefore,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute increase  in  all  varieties  of  the  white  corpuscles,  a  considerable 
relative  increase  in  the  number  of  the  small  mononuclear  lymphocytes 
and  a  slight  relative  increase  in  the  lai^  mononuclear  lymphocytes, 
with  a  relative  diminution  in  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 

Tables  6  and  7  give  the  total  and  differential  leucocyte  counts  in 
two  experiments,  also  previously  recorded  in  full  (2),  in  each  of  which 
1  cc.  of  secretin  solution  (10  mgm.  of  the  dried  acid  extract)  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  was  injected  subcutaneously  at  hourly  intervals 
for  three  doses.    Here  again  there  is  a  relative  increase  in  the  mono- 


TABLE* 

Expenment  15  (15) 

^ 

.™™oc™ 

SdmU 

Lwn 

dSSi 

-sr 

■Sir 

BNoplilU 

11,000 
13,800 
11,600 
11,400 
14,600 
11,800 

5.0 
10.0 
10.5 
16.0 
7.6 
3.0 

16.0 
17.6 
16.0 
11.0 
10.0 
7.5 

6.0 
4.0 
5.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.5 

70.0 
65.5 
63.5 
66.0 
76.6 
82.0 

3.5 

2.6 
4.0 
4.0 
3.6 
3.6 

1  0 
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TABLE  7 

Experiment  IB  (.16) 


COnBT 

LTMPHOCrtM 

..™c„.. 

Sm«U 

LttW 

,^^ 

-sr 

EOMBO- 

BuopbUa 

Initial 

iBt  hour 

2d  hour 

3d  hour 

9,200 
. .  .      15,300 
...1     13,200 
...'    12,600 

6.0 
10.0 
7.7 
7,0 
35 
3.0 

12  0 
16  0 
17.0 
17,0 
12.5 
9.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.3 
45 
3.0 
4.6 

72.5 
65.0 
65.7 
67,5 
76,5 
79.0 

4-0 
3-6 
4.0 
3,5 
4.0 
4.0 

0.5 
0.5 
0.3 
0.6 

nuclear  lymphocytes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  opposite 
condition  prevails,  viz.,  a  relative  increase  in  the  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  with  a  relative  diminution  in  the  lymphocytes,  persisting 
even  after  the  falling  off  of  the  total  coimt  Moreover,  we  five  times 
observed  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  smears  of  this  series,  in 
each  instance  in  a  smear  obtained  after  the  administration  of  the  third 
dose  of  secretin. 

We  have  further  recorded  the  total  and  differential  counts  in  each  of 
the  four  rabbits  of  the  present  series  at  irregular  intervals  throughout 
ihe  course  of  the  experiment.  These  figures  are  given  in  tables  8,  9,  10 
and  11.  In  this  case  the  secretin  rabbits  show  a  slight  relative  increase 
in  the  large  mononuclear  lymphocytes  and  also  the  transitionals  with 
a  relative  decrease  in  the  small  mononuclear  lymphocytes  and  with 
practically  no  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes.  For  example,  averaging  the  initial  counts  we  get:  Total 
count,  9,850;  small  mononuclears,  12.25  per  cent;  large  mononuclears, 
13.0  per  cent;  transitionals,  6.5  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear  neu- 
trophiles,  64.75  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear  eosinophiles,  3.0  per 
cent;  polymorphonuclear  basophiles,  0.5  per  cent;  and  averaging  all 
the  Goimts  made  after  administration  of  secretin  we  get:  Total  count, 
16,300;  small  mononuclears,  9.3?  per  cent;  large  mononuclears,  15.2 
per  cent;  transitionals,  9.56  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles, 
62.12  per  cent;  polymorphonuclear  eosinophiles,  3.0  per  cent;  poly- 
morphonuclear basophiles,  0.5  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  the  differ^ 
ential  counts  of  the  control  rabbits  fails  to  show  similar  variations  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  types  of  white  corpuscles. 
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TABLES 

Differtntial  leueoeyte  count*  in  ttcntin  rabbit,  i 
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10.5 

8.0 
10. 0 
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63.0 
68.5 
62.0 
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3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
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0.5 
0,5 
0.5 
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TABLES 

Differtntial  hueocyte  eowUa  in 
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10.6     15.0 
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9  0     16.0 
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10,0        57,0 
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10,0        61,5 
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TABLE  10 

Differential  leucoeyU  countt  in  control  rabfrii,  no.  3 
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3,7 
4,0 
3,0 
4.0 

1.0 
0,3 
0.7 
0,6 
0.6 

TABLE  11 

Differertliat  leucocyte  count*  in  control  rabbit,  i 
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Such  alterations  in  the  relative  percentages  of  the  different  forms  of 
leucocytes,  as  have  been  recorded  in  tables  4  to  11  inclusive,  where 
there  is  an  absolute  increase  in  the  total  white  corpuscle  count,  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  formation  of  new  cells  especially  of  the 
types  relatively  increased. 


Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  red  and 
white  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter  of  circulating  blood  shown  to 
t^e  place  in  the  rabbit  after  the  administration  of  secretin  is  dependent 
upon  increased  production  of  new  blood  cells.  This  greater  produc- 
tion is  apparently  due  to  stimulation  of  the  bone  marrow  and  lymph 
glands  by  secretin.  The  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based 
is:  the  autopsy  findings,  the  changes  in  the  smears  of  bone  marrow, 
the  histological  alteration  in  both  the  bone  marrow  and  the  lymph 
glands,  the  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  white  corpuscles 
and  the  appearance  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  the  circulating  blood. 

We  wish  to  acknowlet^  the  assistance  rendered  by  Messrs.  L.  and 
M.  Notkin  in  the  conduct  of  these  experiments. 
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It  has  recently  been  established  that  a  slow  rate  of  stimulation  and 
a  weak  current  favor  the  depressor  responses,  and  a  rapid  rate  of  stimu- 
lation and  a  strong  current  favor  the  pressor  responses  of  the  vaso- 
motor mechanism.  In  this  connection  we  shall  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  discussion  of  the  hterature  directly  pertaining  to  the  subject, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  more  general  discussions  in  recent  articles  by 
Gruber  {!)  and  by  Hunt  (2). 

Gruber  (1)  demonstrated  that  the  rate  of  the  stimulation  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus  plays  an  important  part  in  determining 
whether  a  reflex  vasodilator  response  or  reflex  vasoconstrictor  response 
will  result  upon  stimulation  of  cut  afferent  nervM.  He  noted  that 
slow  rates  of  stimuli,  1  to  10  per  second,  were  favorable  for  the  reflex 
depressor  response,  whereas  rapid  rates,  15  to  20  per  second,  were 
favorable  in  the  production  of  the  reflex  pressor  response.  These 
results  have  been  confirmed  by  Hunt  (2).  He  cites  an  experiment  in 
which  a  "tetanizing"  current  (about  80  interruptions  per  second) 
produced  a  rise  of  15  mm.  of  mercury.  The  same  strength  of  current 
interrupted  6  times  per  second  produced  a  fall  of  14  mm.  of  mercury. 
In  1895  he  explained  the  differences,  fall  and  rise,  in  blood  pressure 
obtained  upon  stimulating  a  cut  afferent  nerve'on  the  hypothesis  that 
there  are  present  in  the  same  nerve  trunk  two  separate  sets  of  afferent 
fibers — vasodilator  and  vasoconstrictor  (3).  To  meet  the  differences 
in  thresholds  determined  by  Martin  and  Lacey  (4),  7.5  for  the  depressor 
reflex  and  280  Z  units  for  the  pressor  reflex,  Ranson  and  Billingsley 
(5)  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  same  nerve  fiber  is  connected  with 
a  vasodilator  center  and  a  vasoconstrictor  center,  and  that  the  result- 
ant effect  of  stimulation  is  determined  by  the  difference  in  irritability 
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of  the  two,  i.e.,  a  weak  stimulua  reaches  or  excites  the  dilator  more 
readily  than  it  does  the  constrictor  center.  According  lo  Ranaon 
and  Billingaley,  the  "depressor  path"  is  through  a  long  fiber  tract  with 
few  relays,  whereas  the  "pressor  path"  is  through  a  series  o'  short 
relays, 

Vincent  and  Cameron  (6)  claim  that  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  pro- 
duced upon  the  stimulation  of  cut  afferent  nerves  is  atypical  and  that 
the  rise  in  pressure  is  the  natural  response.  They  attribute  the  fall 
in  pressure  largely  to  changes  in  respiration,  i.e.,  "hyperrespiration," 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  (1)  mechanical  interference  with  the 
heart's  action;  (2)  mechanical  interference  with  the  return  of  the  blood 
trt  the  heart.  They  report  that  the  extent  of  the  fall  of  pressure  ap- 
pears to  be  lai^ely  proportional  to  the  violence  of  the  respiratory  ac-  ' 
tivity.  They  say,  "Sometimes  when  the  respiration  is  very  violent, 
a  pure  fall  of  blood  pressure  may  take  place  (see  fig.  5),"  (pp.  54-64-77). 

In  their  work  they  could  not  always  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
different  effects  of  weak  and  strong  currents  produced  by  sliding  the 
secondary  coil  away  from  the  primary  coil.  On  several  occasions, 
however,  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  fall  in  pressure  with  a  weak  current 
and  a  rise  with  a  strong  current  by  changing  the  number  of  cells  in 
the  primary  circuit.    They  say, 

This  effect  is  interpreted  by  Reid  Hunt  ae  pointing  to  the  existenoe  of  "de- 
pressor or  reflex  vasodilator  fibres"  in  the  sciatic  and  similar  nerves.  If  this  is 
the  case,  opening  the  thorax  should  not  alter  the  qualitative  result.  So  far  we 
have  b«en  unable  to  notice  the  difference  just  recorded  between  weak  and  strong 
currents  respectively  when  the  thoracic  cavity  has  been  opened. 

They  failed  to  state  the  rate  of  interruption  of  the  primary  current. 
However,  we  presume  from  a  study  of  their  results  that  it  was  a  tetaniz- 
ing  current.  As  has  been  said,  this  rate  of  interruption  favors  the 
production  of  the  refiex  vasoconstrictor  rather  than  the  reflex  vasodila- 
tor response - 

In  the  light  of  some  of  the  previous  work  done  by  one  of  us  (1)  upon 
the  vasomotor  system,  we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea 
that  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  could  have  been  influenced  in  the  leaat 
by  the  respiratory  movements  affecting  the  heart's  activity.  (See 
1,  fig.  3.) 

The  present  research  was  therefore  undertaken  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  could  be  due  to  respiratory  interference 
and  incidentally  to  determine  the  approximate  thresholds  for  the 
depressor  and  pressor  responses  in  dogs  with  a  given  rate  of  stimulation. 
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Both  dogs  and  cats  were  used  in  these  experiments,  in  all  oases  wit^ 
light  ether  anaesthesia.  The  skin  was  incised  on  the  median  line  of 
the  neck  and  the  animal  tracheotomised.  The  blood  pressure  was 
always  registered  from  the  left  carotid  artery.  A  signal  magnet,  which 
marked  intervals  of  five  seconds,  was  placed  at  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure line  of  the  manometer. 

For  reflex  afferent  stimulation,  the  saphenous,  femoral,  ulnar  and 
peroneal  nerves  were  used.  Each  nerve,  as  used,  was  isolated,  cut 
and  the  central  end  fastened  in  a  Sherrington  shielded  electrode  (7). 
The  nerve  was  kept  wann  and  from  being  stretched  when  the  second- 
ary coil  was  moved  by  fastening  the  two  flaps  of  skin  snugly  on  either 
side  of  the  electrode  with  paper  chps- 

The  stimulating  current  was  usually  0.1  ampere  in  the  primary  cir- 
cuit, and  the  strength  of  the  secondary  current  was  determined  in  Z 
units  according  to  the  Martin  method  (8).  In  a  few  cases,  0.5  and 
1  ampere  in  the  primary  current  was  used. 

The  rate  of  stimulation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  was  23  per  second,  was  7  interruptions  per  second.  No  attempt 
was  mbde  to  short  circuit  the  make  shocks  as  it  was  thoi^t  that  this 
alternating  effect  would  overcome  any  polarization  which  might  take 
place  in  the  nerve  trunk  at  the  point  of  stimulation.  The  method  of 
interrupting  the  current  was  the  same  as  that  employed  in  a  previous 
research  by  one  of  us  (1). 

The  effect  of  central  nerve  stimulation  was  tested  both  before  and 
after  the  opening  of  the  thorax  in  the  experiments  on  dogs.  In  the 
experiments  upon  cats  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  stimulate  the 
nerve  before  the  thorax  was  open,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of 
previous  results. 

In  all  the  experiments  the  ribs  were  transected  on  the  side  of  the 
thorax  and  the  entire  sternum  and  parts  of  the  ribs  attached  to  it 
removed.  This  completely  exposed  the  heart  and  lungs.  Artificial 
respiration  was  carried  on  by  a  motor  interrupting  an  air  blsist.  Care 
was  taken  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  a  body  temperature  of 
38''C.  This  was  successfully  done  by  placing  an  electric  lamp  over  the 
animal. 
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The  threshold  sttmvliu.  The  threshold  stimulus  for  the  depressor 
response  varied  in  the  seven  readings  on  dogs  with  the  thorax  closed 
from  4.2  to  20  Z  units,  or  an  av^age  of  8.3  Z  units.  The  stimulus 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  pressor  response  varied  in  the  same  ani- 
mals from  220  to  2425,  or  an  average  of  628  Z  units. 

Readings  were  made  on  ftni'mnla  with  the  thorax  opened.  The 
threshold  for  the  depressor  response  varied  in  these  from  4.2  to  16.8, 
with  an  average  of  7.3  Z  units,  and  for  the  pressor  response  59  to  3100, 
with  an  average  of  844.8  Z  unite.     (See  table  1.) 
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The  average  for  the  depressor  response  in  these  experiments  upon 
dogs  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  Martin  and  Lacey  (4)  in  experi- 
ments on  decerebrate  cats  but  lower  by  40  per  cent  than  the  results 
they  obtained  with  ether  or  urethane  anaesthesia  on  the  same  experi- 
mental animal.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  depth  of  anaesthesia. 

The  average  current  strengths  of  844  and  628  which  we  found  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  rise  in  blood  pressure  are  much  h^her  than ,  that 
found  by  Martin  and  Lacey,  280  Z  units. 
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Optimum  strength  of  sHmultta.  With  a  rate  of  etimiUatioD  of  7  per 
second  the  maxiinal  fall  in  blood  pressure  was  obtained  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  experiments  with  a  current  of  16.8  Z  units  in  the  animals  with 
the  thorax  closed  or  opened.  The  average  fall  in  blood  pressure  with 
the  thorax  closed,  tested  upon  5  dc^  and  7  nerves,  was  15  mm.  of 
mercury,  or  a  fall  of  9.5  per  cent.  The  average  fall  in  blood  pressure 
tested  upon  eleven  different  nerves  in  five  different  animals  with  the 
thorax  opened  was  13.3  mm.  of  mercury,  or  a  fall  of  10.9  per  cent. 
(See  table  2.) 


The  maximal  fall  in  blood  pretsure  in  millimetmrg  of  mercvrjf,  and  the  fait  in  blood 
prestuTe  in  per  cent,  upon  refUx  afferent  n»rve  ifmulotton  in  dogt.    Itate  of 

stimulation  7  per  second 


TBO.X.CU,-. 

T-0.«  »«.» 

Narrt 

i! 

4 

i;. 

Nem 

II 

11 

if 

Saphenous 

16.8 
16.8 
175,0 

7.5 
16.8 

7.5 
16.8 

25 

14 
6 
7 

14 
8 

31 

16.6 
9.0 
4.0 
4.4 
8.5 
5.0 

19.0 

Saphenous .'. 

Peroneal 

16.8 
16.8 
59 
7.5 
16.8 
16.8 
16.8 
16.8 

ia.8 

16-8 
185 

lO.O 
10. 0 
13.0 
10.0 
2t,0 
20.0 
18.0 
12.0 
8.0 
8.0 
20.0 

8.0 

Ulnar 

Ulnar 

Saphenous 

14  S 

Saphenous 

10.0 

SaphenoUH 

7.0 

Average 

16 

9.5 

13  3 

That  the  depressor  response  is  as  readily  elicited  in  dogs  as  we  have 
previously  shown  it  to  be  in  cats  can  be  seen  in  figure  1.  The  animal 
was  under  light  ether  anaesthesia.  The  rate  of  interruption  of  the 
stimulating  current  was  7  per  second.  The  maximal  fail  was  obtained 
at  3,  in  which  the  strength  of  stimulus  was  16.8  Z  unite.  There 
occurred  with  this  strength  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  saphenous  nerve 
a  drop  in  blood  pressure  from  150  to  126  mm.  of  mercury,  a  fall  of 
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16  per  cent.    No  noticeable  change  in  respiration  occurred  during  the 
experiment. 

Figures  2  and  3  are  records  taken  from  the  same  animal  as  was 
figure  1,  but  with  the  thorax  opened.  The  opening  measured  4  by  6 
inches. ,  Upon  stimulation  of  the  femoral  nerve  in  figure  2  the  blood 


Fig.  1.  Dog.  Thorax  closed.  Saphenoua  aerve.  la  thia  and  the  following 
records,  the  upper  curve  ia  that  of  blood  pressure,  the  middle  zero  preaure,  aiMJ 
time  in  5  seconds,  and  the  lower  line  the  time  and  duration  of  stimulatioa.  Rate 
of  stimulation,  7  per  second.  Strength  of  stimulus  in  Z  units  at  1,  4.6;  I,  7.6; 
J,  I9.8M,  16.8;  J,  25;  fl,  42.5. 

pressure  decreased  from  135  to  118  mm.  of  mercury,  or  a  fall  of  12.6 
per  cent  at  S  with  the  same  strength  of  stimulus  as  in  figure  1,  S. 

That  the  opposite  response  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  strength 
of  stimulus  in  animals  with  the  thorax  opened  and  with  heart  and  lunga . 
entirely  exposed,  is  demonstrated  in  figure  3.     At  points  1,  S  and  S 
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electrical  excitation  of  the  peroneal  nerve  produced  pure  falls  in  blood 
pressure.  At  ^  the  revei-sal  took  place  with  a  current  strength  of  59  Z 
units.  In  only  one  other  case  wore  we  able  to  produce  a  rise  in  blood 
pressure  with  so  weak  a  current.  In  all  other  necves  in  which  such  a 
response  could  be  obtained  the  strength  of  current  necessary  ,to  bring 
about  the  reversal  was  220  or  more  Z  units.  In  a  number  of  nerves 
we  were  unable  to  get  the  pressor  response  with  any  strength  of  current 


Fig.  2.  Dor.    Thor&x  opened.    Femoral  nerve.    Strength  of  Btimulus  in  Z 
.units,  /,  7.6;  «.  16.8;  5,  59.0;  i,  176.5. 

available.  Figure  4  is  presented  to  show  that  even  very  strong  currents 
interrupted  7  times  per  second  do  not  produce  a  rise  in  blood  pressure. 
The  femoral  nerve  was  stimulated  at  I  with  a  current  of  485,  at  $  with 
2425  and  at  3  with  4S50  Z  units.  The  blood  pressure  fell  in  each  case 
and  at  /,  20  mm.,  or  a  decrease  of  16.6  per  cent. 

Similar  curves  were  obtained  from  the  cats  used  in  these  experi- 
ments.   With  a  rate  of  stimulation  of  7  per  second  we  never  failed  to 
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obtain  a  fall  in  blood  pressure  in  animals  with  the  chest  closed  or 
opened.  The  extent  of  the  fall  was  modified  by  the  depth  of  anaes- 
thesia; the  tighter  the  anaesthesia,  the  lower  the  threshold  and  the 
greater  the  extent  of  decrease. 

The  respiratory  r&le.  Our  experiments  do  not  support  Vincent  and 
Cameron's  theory  that  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  is  brou^t  about  by 
movements  of  respiratiou  which  interfere  with  the  heart's  activity. 


Fig.  3.  Dog.  Thorax  opened.  Peroneal  nerve.  Strength  of  stimulua  in 
2  units,  I,  4.2;  J,  7.5;  3,  16,8;  4,  69. 

They  found  that  as  the  thorax  was  opened,  the  fall  in  blood  pressure 
disappeared.  They  were  unable  to  obtain  a  difference  in  the  response 
of  the  vasomotor  system  to  weak  and  strong  stimuli  when  the  thorax 
was  opened.     Only  a  rise  was  obtainable. 

We  found  that  not  only  was  it  possible  to  obtain  a  fall  in  blood  pres- 
sure with  the  thorax  opened,  but  that  the  threshold  strength  of  stimulus 
was  approximately  the  same  in  either  case.    (See  table  1.) 
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The  results  in  table  2  show  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  obtain  a 
fall  in  blood  pressure  independently  of  respiratory  excitation  and  the 
resultant  interference  with  the  heart's  activity,  but  that  the  extent  of 
this  fall  is  greater  for  animals  with  the  thorax  opened. 

The  differences  observed,  between  Vincent  and  Cameron's  results 
Mid  ours  are  in  all  probability  due  to  differences  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
niptioD  of  the  stimulating  current. 


Fig.  4.  Dog.    Thorax  opened.    Femorftl   nerve.    Strength  of  stimulua  i 
Z  unite,  1,  485;  t,  2425;  9,  48G0. 


In  our  experiments,  respiration  affected  in  no  manner  whatever  the 
production  of  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  upon  central  afferent  nerve 
stimulation.  Opening  the  thorax  bad  no  effect  upon  the  production 
of  the  depressor  response  from  the  vasomotor  mechanism. 

With  a  rate  of  7  interruptions  per  second  we  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  about  pressor  responses  but  depressor  responses  were 
readily  elicited  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  thorax. 
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The  average  thresholds  for  the  depressor  response  in  dogs,  8.3  with 
thorax  closed  and  7.3  with  thorax  opened,  are  about  the  same  as  that 
found  by  Martin  and  Lacey  upon  decerebrate  cats,  8.5  Z  units. 
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A  study  of  the  literature  deaUng  with  the  innervation  of  the  stomach 
and  the  effects  of  drugs  upon  it  disclosee  that  all  such  investigations 
were  carried  out  on  the  whole  organ,  whether  in  situ  or  isolated.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  consideration  given  to  the  possibility 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  viscus  may  have  different  innervations 
and  that  the  effect  of  a  given  drug  on  one  region  of  the  stomach  may 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  ita  effect  on  another  portion  of  this 
organ. 

That  the  innervation  of  the  stomach  may  not  be  uniform  at  all 
points  and  in  all  animals,  at  least  in  as  far  as  the  sympathetic  nerve 
supply  of  it  is  concerned,  might  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent observers^  have  reported  varying  effects  on  the  movements  of 
this  organ  following  the  stunulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  Schiff 
(1),  Morat  (2),  Dixon  (3)  and  others  have  shown  the  splanchnics  to 
supply  motor  fibers  to  the  stomach,  while  Wertheimer  (4)  and  EUiott 
(5)  may  be  mentioned  among  those  observers  who  found  the  stomach 
movements  to  be  inhibited  from  the  stimulation  of  the  spl&nchnics. 
Openchowski  (6)  demonstrated  both  motor  and  inhibitory  effects  on 
the  stomach  of  the  dog  and  the  rabbit  following  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnics,  while  May  (7)  on  the  other  hand,  stimulating  the  same 
nerves  in  the  cat,  dog,  rabbit  and  monkey  observed  no  appreciable 
effects  on  its  movements. 

As  to  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  the 
work  of  Schutz  (8)  may  be  mentioned,  who  limited  his  observations 
to  the  action  of  a  series  of  drugs  on  the  whole  isolated  stomach  of  the 

'  Some  of  the  earlier  experimentB  of  this  reeeaTch  were  carried  out  in  the 
ptiaraUKOlogical  laboratory  of  the  Univereity  of  Michigan. 
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d(^.    Later  GUessner  (9)  made  similar  observations  on  the  whole 
excised  stomach  of  the  frog,  ' 

The  action  of  suprarenal  extract  on  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
midoubtedly  received  the  greatest  attention  in  the  hands  of  various 
observers  but  no  uniform  results  have  been  reported.  Boruttau  (10) 
working  with  rings  of  the  frog's  stomach  found  that  suprarenal  extract 
caused  a  relaxation  of  tonus.  Elliott  (5)  observed  similar  effects  from 
the  extract  on  the  cat's  stomach,  as  did  Langley  (11)  in  the  case  of  the 
stomach  of  the  cat  and  the  rabbit.  Dixon  (3)  however  found  supra- 
renal extract  to  cause  tonic  contraction  and  augmented  automatic 
movements  of  the  frog's  stomach. 

METHOD    AND    SCOPE 

The  present  work  was  carried  out  on  strips  of  the  surviving  stomach 
suspended  in  oxygenated  Tyrode's  solution  kept  at  constant  body 
temperature.  The  movements  of  the  strips  were  recorded  on  a  slowly 
revolving  kymograph  by  means  of  a  light  heart  lever  suflBciently 
weighted.  The  drugs  were  added  in  definite  amounta  to  the  Tyrode 
solution  containing  the  suspended  strip.  Just  as  soon  as  the  effects  of 
a  drug  were  noted  the  solution  was  drawn  off  and  fresh  Tyrode's  solu- 
tion, warmed  to  body  temperature,  was  replaced.  A  period  of  at  least 
five  minutes  and  usually  a  longer  interval  of  time  elapsed  before  a 
second  trial  with  the  same  or  another  drug  was  made. 

The  strips  were  generally  taken  from  the  following  regions  of  the 
stomach:  (1)  antrum;  (2)  preantrum, — -well  defined  in  the  rabbit's 
stomach,  less  so  in  that  of  the  cat  and  dog;  (3)  body  of  the  stomach, 
the  portion  extending  from  the  preantrum  to  a  point  opposite  the 
oesophageal  insertion;  (4)  fundus,  or  the  rounded  cul-de-sac  to  the 
left  of  the  oesophageal  orifice.' 

In  moat  cases  longitudinal  strips  were  used  though  at  times  strips 
corresponding  to  the  circular  as  well  as  the  iblique  fibers  of  the  stomach 
wall  were  employed.  No  material  difference  could  be  observed  in  the 
behavior  of  the  longitudinal,  circular  or  oblique  strips  of  a  given  region 
toward  the  drugs  used. 

Both  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  the  anterior  as  well  as  the  posterior, 
were  examined.  In  a  few  instances  strips  from  the  lesser  and  greater 
curvatures  were  employed  and  several  experiments  were  made  with  the 
I^Ioric  and  cardiac  sphincters.  At  least  two  experiments  were  carried 
out  for  each  region  of  either  surface.    As  a  rule  fresh  tissue,  was  used 
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but  in  a  few  experimente  tissue  that  was  kept  in  the  cold  for  about 
twenty-four  hours  was  used,  which  was  found  to  respond  perfectly 
well.  Strips  from  the  stomach  of  the  guinea  pig,  rabbit,  cat,  dog  and 
the  human  subject'  were  utilized  in  this  work. 

The  observations  were  limited  to  the  effects  of  those  drugs  that  act 
oo  the  autonomic  nervous  system  in  the  hope  that  this  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  innervation  of  the  several  regions  of  the  stomach. 
Epinephrin  and  nicotine  were  used  as  acting  on  the  sjTnpathetic  struc- 
tures, "receptive  substance"  and  ganglia  respectively,  and  pilocarpine 
and  atropine,  acting  presumably  on  the  parasympathetic  endings  and 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  Barium  chloride  was  frequently  employed 
to  test  the  irritability  of  the  tissue.    Thus  if  a  strip  failed  to  respond  to 


Fig.  1.  Body  of  rabbit'e  stomach,  anterior  surface.  Contraction  and  in- 
creaHed  tonus  from  1  mgm.  pilocarpine  hydrochloride.  Relaxation  from  0.1 
mgm.  atropine  sulphate.  (In  this  as  in  subsequent  tracings  contraction  is  indi- 
cated by  downwaid  movement  of  lever.) 

barium  it  was  not  considered  suitable  for  this  work,  and  it  was  dis- 
carded. It  may  be  remarked  however  that  often  stomach  stripa 
failing  to  respond  to  barium  chloride  responded  perfectly  well  to 
pilocarpine. 


Effects  of  pilocarpine  and  atropine.  Pilocarpine  and  atropine  pro- 
duced a  uniform  ^ect  upon  all  the  r^ions  of  the  stomach,  and  in  all 

'  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  medical  staS  of  the  University  Hospital  it  wai 
possible  for  me  to  secure  the  stomach  of  a  patient  who  died  about  three  hours 
previously  of  ruptured  aneurysm. 
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the  species  of  animals  studied.     Pilocarpine  uniformly   produced   a 
contraction  in  dilutions  of  from  1 ;  10,000  to  1 :  100,000,  while  atropine 
antagonized  the  effects  of  pilocarpine  in  solutions  one-tenth  as  strong, 
and  produced  a  relaxation  of  the  tissues.     One  typical  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  pilocarpine  and  atropine  is  shown  in  figure  1.     On  adding 
1  mgm.  of  pilocarpine  hydrochloride  to  about  100  cc.  Tyrode's  solu- 
tion in  which  a  strip  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  body  of    the    rabbit's 
stomach     was    suspended    a    marked 
contraction  resulted.    This  was  prompt- 
ly counteracted,  and  relaxation  occur- 
red, upon  the  addition   of  O.I    mgm. 
atropine  sulphate.     Similar  effects  were 
noted  from  these  drugs  on  the  pyloric 
and  cardiac  sphincters. 

Effects  of  nicotine.     A  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride   of    nicotine    was    used. 
The  effects  of  this  drug  were  noted  in 
dilutions  of  from  1:  10,000  to  1:  1,000, 
000  upon  all  regions  of  the  stomach,  in- 
cluding the  sphincters,  of  all  the  animals 
studied.    A  tonic  contraction  such  as 
is  shown  in  figure  2,  produced  by  3  mgm. 
nicotine  hydrochloride  added  to  about 
100  cc.  Tyrode's  solution  in  which  a 
strip  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
human  antrum  was  suspended,  is  tKe 
rule.'     The  contraction  usually  appear- 
ed promptly  and   soon  passed  off,    so        Fig.  2.  Human  Btomach.    An- 
that  the  strip  returned  to  its  original    trum,  anterioT  Burfiice.     Shows 
condition,  or  it  passed  into  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  from  3  mgm. 
relaxation.  The  shortness  in   duration   nicotine  hydrochloride, 
of  the  nicotine  contraction  in  the  above 

mentioned  concentrations  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  paralysis  of 
any  local  nerve  mechanism  for  the  addition  of  another  dose  of  the 
drug  to  the  same  solution  often  produced  a  similar  contraction,  and 
repeated  contractions  were  obtained  from  successive  doses  of  the 

*  In  a  number  of  experimente  no  effect  could  be  obtained  from  nicotine,  even 
though  the  etripa  contracted  flpontaneously  and  responded  well  to  the  other 
drup  employed. 
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drug  when  added  to  fresh  Tyrode's  solution  at  short  intervals  of 
time. 

Occasionally  the  contraction  produced  by  nicotine  was  preceded  by 
a  slight  relaxation.  This  was  noted  in  a  few  instances  in  the  case  of 
the  antrum,  body  and  fundus  of  the  rabbit's  stomach.  The  cardiac 
sphincter  of  the  cat's  stomach  relaxed  from  nicotine,  while  the  fundus 
relaxed  in  one  experiment  and  contracted  in  two. 

TABLE  1 

Effect  of  tptnephrin  on  tht  differtnt  rtgionM  of  Iht  ttomaeh 


™- 

aOIHB*  FIO 

.™„ 

CiT 

»oo 

B^ 

Pyloric 

aphiDCter. . 

Contrac- 

Contrao- 

Contrac- 
tion 

Antrum 

Relftxation 

Rdaxation 

Relaxation 

Preantrum . . 

Relaxation 

Relaxation 

Relaxation 

Body 

Anterior  sur- 
face      and 
greater  cur- 
vature   re- 

poeterior 
surface  and 
leeaer   cur- 
vature  con- 
traction 

Contrac- 
tion- 

Relaxation 

Contrac- 
tion 

Relaxation 

Fundus 

Contrac- 
tion 

Relaxation 

Contrac- 
tion 

Cardiac 

Contrac- 
tion 

Contrac- 
tion 

*  Deviations  from  this  are  discussed  in  the  text. 

Effects  of  epinepkrin.  The  hydrochloride  of  epinephrin*  was  used 
in  dilutions  varying  from  1 :  100,000  to  1 :  10,000,000.  The  results  of 
this  drug  are  best  presented  in  table  form,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  response  of  the  various  strips  to  it  is  not  the  same  for  all  regions 
of  the  stomach,  nor  do  the  strips  of  the  same  region  of  different  animals 
respond  alike.' 

*  Made  from  adrenalin  of  Parke,  Davie  and  Company. 

*  It  may  be  recalled  that  small  doses  of  epinephrin  may  produce  the  opposite 
effect  of  a  larger  dose.  This  was  constantly  borne  in  mind  and  for  each  result 
in  the  accompanying  table  several  trials  were  made  with  varying  doses. 
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The  body  of  the  stomach  of  the  guinea  p^,  the  only  portion  of  this 
animal's  stomach  definitely  worked  out,  presented  a  different  reaction 
to  epinephrin  for  its  two  siufaces  and  curvatures.  Thus  while  the 
anterior  surface  and  greater  curvature  relaxed,  the  posterior  surface 
and  lesser  curvature  strongly  contracted. 

In  the  other  animals  in  which  a  com- 
plete record  was  obtained  for  all  the 
regions  of  the  stomach,  considerable 
differences  also  prevailed.  All  the  re- 
gions of  the  cat's  stomach,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sphincters,  relax  from 
epinephrin.  The  stomach  of  the  rab- 
bit, however,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
dog  contracts  in  the  main  from  epi- 
nephrin, although  some  regions  relax. 
Thus,  the  antrum  and  the  preantrum 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  rabbit's 
stomach  that  definitely  and  constantly 
relax.  In  one  experiment  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  body  of  the  rabbit's 
stomach  was  noted  to  slightly  relax 
before  contracting  (fig.  3).  The  region 
of  the  dog's  stomach  that  uniformly 
relaxed  from  epinephrin  is  the  prean- 
trum. Strips  from  the  antrum  repeat- 
edly failed  to  respond  in  any  manner 
even  though  they  were  beating  spon- 
taneously and  responded  to  barium  „.  „  „  ,  ,  , , 
.,     -J  .,  .  ,       .  J  Fig.    3.     Body  of  rabbits 

chlonde,     pilocarpme,     atropine     and     .^^^^^      ^^^^^    ^^^^^^ 

nicotme  with  great  avidrty.  The  body  strong  contraction  preceded 
and  the  fundus  of  the  dog's  stomach  by  slight  relaxation,  produced 
were  found  to  uniformly  contract.  by  Clmpn.  epinephrin  hydro- 

That  the  reaction  of  the  larger  part  <:'»'«ride. 
of  the  rabbit's  and  the' dog's  stomach  t«  epinephrin  by  a  contrac- 
tion is  not  merely  a  peculiarity  of  surviving  tissue  but  that  the 
same  reaction  prevails  in  the  living  animal  was  verified  by  two 
experiments  on  the  rabbit  and  one  on  the  dog  in  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  in  situ  and  the  reaction  to  epinephrin  were 
observed. 

The  animals  were  anesthetized,  submerged  in  a  bath  of  normal  saline 
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at  3S°C.,  the  stomach  exposed  by  a  median  incision  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  Cushny  myocardiograph  tied  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  Btomach  to  record  the  movements  of  a  strip  of  about  4  cm. 


Fig.  4.  Effect  of  epinephrin  on  the  movements  of  the  body  of  the  rabbit's 
stomach  in  situ.  Upper  tracing,  movements  of  stomach;  middle  tracing,  blood 
pressure;  lower  tracing,  time  in  seconds.  Note  the  contraction  of  this  portion 
of  the  stomach  following  the  rise  in  blood  pressure. 

thereof.  The  blood  pressure  was  recorded  at  the  same  time.*  Follow- 
ing the  injection  of  a  small  dose  of'epinephrin  into  the  jugular  vein 
there  was  the  usual  rise  in  blood  pressure,  and  a  well  marked  contrac- 

*  In  the  dog  the  vagi  were  divided  and  arti6cial  respiration  administered. 
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tioQ  of  the  portion  of  the  stomach  recorded,  which  lasted  about  tiie 
Bame  length  of  time  as  the  rise  in  blood  pressure  (fig.  4). 

The  effect  of  epinephrin  on  strips  of  the  human  stomach  was  that  of 
relaxation  in  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  by  the  available 
material.  Both  surfaces  of  the'  antrum  and  the  body  of  the  human 
,  stomach  were  found  to  relax  from  this  drug. 

The  effects  of  epinephrin  on  the  sphincters  were  obtained  with 
difiSculty.  The  excised  muscle  of  the  sphincter  is  strongly  contracted 
and  thus  responds  slightly  if  at  all  to  augmentory  drugs.  The  pyloric 
sphincter  of  the  stomach  of  the  cat,  rabbit  and  the  human  subject  was 
found  to  contract  slightly  in  a  few  instances  while  in  most  cases  no 
reaction  could  be  obtained.  The  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  cat's  stom- 
ach contracted  well  from  epinephrin  and  that  of  the  dog's  stomach 
but  slightly.  The  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  rabbit's  stomach  failed  to 
respond  to  this  drug.  It  would  seem  that  when  a  reaction  to  epineph- 
rin is  obtainable  with  the  sphincters,  it  is  a  contraction,  which  is  in 
agreement  with  the  observations  of  Elliott  on  the  effects  of  epinephrin 
on  the  pyloric  sphincter  of  the  cat  (5).  Langl^  (11)  however  has 
shown  that  suprarenal  extract  (1  cc.  "tabloid  1  in  6")  produced  a  relax- 
ation of  the  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  rabbit.  I  am  unable  to  corrob- 
orate this  observation  by  the  method  I  have  used,  and  I  can  not 
account  for  the  disparity  of  results. 

DISCUSSION 

The  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained  with  pilocarpine  and 
atropine  upon  the  stomach  is  rather  dubious.  The  action  of  these 
drugs,  it  is  generally  held,  is  upon  the  parasympathetic  nerve  endings 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  reaction  of  strips  from  different  regions  of 
the  stomach  to  them  might  show  the  distribution  of  the  vagus  nerve 
to  this  organ.  The  uniform  response  of  the  various  strips  to  pilo- 
carpine by  a  contraction,  and  to  atropine  by  a  relaxation  cannot  be 
taken  however  as  evidence  that  all  the  regions  of  the  stomach  are  sup- 
plied by  motor  fibers  from  the  vagus,  since  it  has  been  shown  by  Open- 
chowski  (6),  Langley  (12),  May  (7),  Elliott  (5)  and  others  that  stimu- 
lation of  the  vagus  relaxes  at  least  some  parts  of  the  stomach,  especially 
the  region  of  the  cardia.  It  must  be  remarked  however  that  the  relax- 
ation of  part  or  all  of  the  stomach  from  vagus  stimulation  as  reported 
in  the  literature  is  a  primary  effect  and  that  the  secondary  effect,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  is  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  whole  organ.    It 
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may  well  be  that  the  primary  relaxing  effect  upon  aome  parts  of  the 
stomach  resulting  from  etimulation  of  the  vagus  cannot  be  demon- 
strated on  excised  tissue.  This  is  made  more  probable  by  the  obser- 
vation of  Langley  (12)  that  frequently  the  primary  as  well  as  the 
secondary  effect  from  vagus  stimulation  is  a  contraction,  and  that  in 
the  exposed  stomach  the  vagus  inhibitory  effects  are  less  marked  and 
often  inconstant.  The  other  alternative  is  that  the  contraction  pro- 
duced on  all  the  part«  of  the  stomach  by  pilocarpine  is  due  to  some 
mechanism  other  than  through  the  vagus. 

No  very  clear  explanation  can  be  set  forth  for  the  effects  of  nicotine 
upon  the  different  regions  of  the  stomach.  It  was  found,  as  pointed 
out  earlier,  that  as  a  rule,  whenever  effective,  nicotine  produces  a  con- 
traction. •  In  about  one-third  of  the  number  of  experiments,  however, 
(about  twenty  out  of  fifty-five),  the  tissues  although  beating  spon- 
taneously and  reacting  well  to  the  other  drugs,  failed  to  react  to  nico- 
tine. Is  this  motor  effect  of  nicotine  when  elicited  to  be  ascribed  to 
its  action  on  ganglia,  and  is  a  positive  effect  on  a  given  strip  to  mean 
the  presence  of  ganglia,  while  a  negative  result  is  to  indicate  absence  of 
ganglia  in  that  particular  strip?  Such  an  explanation  is  plausible 
although  it  can  not  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  definiteness.  While 
there  are  ganglionated  structures  scattered  all  through  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  (plexuses  of  Auerbach  and  Meissner),  special  groups  have 
been  shown  to  occur  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  pyloric  and  cardiac 
r^ions  (Openchowski  (6),  Keith  (13)).  An  analysisof  my  experiments 
does  not  show  strips  from  these  regions  to  respond  to  nicotine  more  ' 
frequently  than  strips  from  other  regions.  Indeed,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  failures  to  respond  to  this  drug  occurred  among  the  strips  taken 
from  the  antrtmi,  while  those  from  the  preantrum  responded  in  all 
cases.  Strips  from  the  fundus  (r^ion  of  the  cardia)  compare  with 
those  taken  from  the  body  of  the  stomach  as  regards  their  reaction  to 
nicotine. 

The  significance  of  the  reaction  of  the  different  regions  of  the  stom- 
ach to  epinephrin  is  clear.  Lewandowski  (14),  Langley  (11),  Elliott 
(5)  and  others  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  epinephrin  on  a  tissue 
corresponds  to  the  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  innervation  thereof 
and  that  the  action  of  the  drug  is  augmentory  or  inhibitory  depending 
upon  as  to  whether  the  corresponding  sympathetic  nerve  supply  is 
motor  or  inhibitory.  The  different  reactions  of  the  various  strips  to 
epinephrin  clearly  show  that  the  sympathetic  innervation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  not  the  same  in  all  animals  and  is  different  for  different  r 
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of  the  stomach  in  the  same  animal.  It  appears  that  of  the  usual 
laboratory  animals  the  cat  alone  has  an  inhibitory  sympathetic  nerve 
supply  of  the  whole  stomach,  with  the  exception  of  the  sphincters. 
This  confirms  the  observations  of  EUiott  (5)  who  found  by  recording 
the  volume  changes  of  the  cat's  stomach  a  complete  relaxation  of  the 
whole  organ  upon  the  administration  of  epinephrin  as  well  as  upon  the 
stimulation  of  the  splanchnics. 

The  sympathetic  innervation  of  the  rabbit's  and  dog's  stomach 
on  the  other  hand,  is  augmentory  in  the  main,  except  that  of  the  an- 
trum and  preantrum  of  the  former  and  the  preantrum  of  the  latter 


Fig.  5.  Body  of  dog'a  stomach.  Posterior  surface.  Effect  of  epinephrin 
before  and  after  eigotoxine.  a,  0.1  mi^.  epinephrin  causes  a  contraction. 
b,  0.2  mgm.  epinephrin,  after  2  mgm.  ergotoxine,  produces  a.  ralaxation. 

animal,  since  only  the  antrum  and  preantrum  of  the  rabbit  and  the 
preantrum  of  the  dog  relax  from  epinephrin,  while  the  other  regions 
contract. 

That  the  parts  of  the  dog's  stomach  (and  probably  of  the  rabbit's 
as  well)  contracting  from  epinephrin  are  not  devoid  of  sympathetic 
inhibitory  fibers,  was  shown  by  the  application  to  the  stomach  of 
Dale's  epinephrin  vasomotor  reversal  produced  by  ei^otoxine  (15). 
A  strip  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  dog's  stomach  was 
suspended  in  the  usual  manner  in  Tyrode's  solution  and  treated  with 
a  small  dose  of  epinephrin.  The  usual  contraction  followed.  The 
solution  was  withdrawn,  fresh  Tyrode's  solution  replaced  and  about 
2  mgm.  ergotoxine  were  added  to  this.    After  a  few  minutes  the  reae- 
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tion  of  the  strip  to  epinephrin  was  again  tested.  iDStead  of  the  usual 
oontraotion  a  very  marked  relaxation  occurred  (fig.  5).  A  similar 
reversal  was  obtained  in  another  experiment  on  the  fundus  of  the  dog's 
stomach  This  proves  in  another  way  the  earher  observation  of 
Openchowski  (6)  that  the  s}'mpathetic  nerve  supply  of  the  dog's  stom- 
ach is  both  motor  and  inhibitory. 

The  sympathetic  innervation  of  the  human'  stomach,  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  reaction  of  the  strips  to  epinephrin,  is  inhibitory, 
except  of  course  the  sphincters. 

It  seems  contrary  to  ejcpectations  that  the  innervation  of  the  dog's 
stomach  is  more  like  that  of  the  rabbit's  than  that  of  the  cat's,  Beaidee 
the  dog  being  a  carnivorous  animal  like  the  cat  and  unlike  the  rabbit, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  anatomically  the  dog's 
stomach  conforms  more  closely  to  that  of  the  cat  than  to  that  of  the 
rabbit.  PhysiologicaUy  too,  in  the  matter  of  absorption,  and  the' ease 
with  which  the  dog  can  be  induced  to  vomit  would  put  his  stomach 
nearer  that  of  the  human  and  the  cat  than  that  of  the  rabbit.  It  is 
perhaps  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  sympathetic  innervation  of 
the  stomach  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  vomiting  since  the 
innervation  of  the  stomach  of  the  dog  that  can  be  induced  to  vomit 
very  readily  is  very  much  like  the  sympathetic  innervation  of  the 
stomach  of  the  rabbit,  that  is  entirely  incapable  of  vomiting. 

SUVHART  AND   CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Pilocarpine  causes  a  contraction  of  aU  r^ons  of  the  surviving 
stomach  of  the '  guinea  pig,  rabbit,  cat,  dog  and  the  human  sub- 
ject. Atropine  antagonizes  the  action  of  pilocarpine  and  produces  a 
relaxation. 

2.  Nicotine  likewise  produces  a  contraction  of  all  parts  of  the  stom- 
ach of  the  animals  enumerated,  except  some  parts  of  the  cat's  stomach 
(fundUs;  cardiac  sphincter)  which  may  relax,  and  some  parts  of  the 
rabbit's  stomach  (antrum  and  body)  which  may  slightly  relax  before 
contracting. 

3.  The  reaction  of  the  different  parts  of  the  stomach  to  epinephrin 
may  be  that  of  relaxation  (cat  and  human),  or  relaxation  of  some  parts 
and  contraction  of  others  (guinea  pig,  rabbit,  dog).  The  reaction  of 
the  sphincters  to  epinephrin  is  always  that  of  contraction. 

4.  Those  regions  of  the  dog's  stomach  that  contract  from  epinephrin 
can  be  made  to  relax  therefrom  after  ergotoxine,  showing  that  there  is 
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an  inhibitory  sympathetic  innervation  to  those  parts  as  well  as  an 
augmentory,  although  the  latter  predominates  normally. 

5.  It  is  concluded  from  this  that  the  qnnpathetic  innervation  of  the 
stomach  is  inhibitory  in  some  animals  (cat  and  the  human),  while  in 
other  animals  (guinea  pig,  rabbit  and  dog)  it  is  inhibitory  for  certain 
regions  and  predominantly  aUgmentory  for  others. 

The  sympathetic  innervation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  stomach 
appears  to  be  augmentory. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  experimental  studies  on  the 
various  physiological  and  anatomical  factors  which  tend  to  bring  about 
the  relatively  constant  t«nperature  found  in  birds  and  mammals. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  two  fundamental  processes  are  involved 
in  the  regulation  of  temperature:  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation.  . 
Anything  which  increases  destructive  metabolism  increases  heat  pro- 
duction and  tends  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  rise  in  body  tem- 
perature. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  production  remains  con- 
stEint,  thfe  temperature  varies  according  to  the  ajnount  of  heat  given 
off  or  retained.  It  is  recognised  that  loss  of  heat  occurs  through 
radiation  and  conduction  and  through  evaporation  of  water.  The  loss 
through  radiation  and  conduction  is  affected  by  vasomotor  changes; 
that  by  evaporation  is  affected  by  vasomotor  changes  and  by  the  rate 
of  activity  of  the  sweat  glands  and  by  the  rate  and  depth  of  the  breath- 
ing movements.  Body  temperature  must  be  thought  of,  therefore,  as 
a  balance  between  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation,  the  balance 
remaining  fairly  constant  in  all  warm-blooded  anhnals. 

How  is  the  balance  maintained?  Many  workers  have  assumed  the 
existence  in  the  brain  of  a  convenient,  hypothetical  "heat  center," 
which  acts  as  a  thermo-regulator,  automatically  altering  the  heat  pro- 
duction or  dissipation  so  as  to  maintain  the  balance  in  ordinary  con- 
ditions. If  the  center  ia  stimulated,  a  higher  temperature  results;  if 
it  is  depressed  or  destroyed,  the  temperature  falls.  These  writers  have 
244 
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differed  among  themselveB  as  to  the  location,  iKimber  and  exact  func- 
tion of  the  centers  assumed. 

In  contrast  to  these  views,  others  think  of  the  heat  regulation  as 
analogous  to  the  r^ulation  of  blood  pressure.  .The  control  of  blood 
pressure  is  never  ascribed  to  a  specific  center  but  is  regarded  rather  as 
the  mean  result  of  various  physico-chemical  factors.  There  is  an  even 
greater  constancy  in  the  acidity  and  calcium  content  of  the  blood, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  physical  and  chemical  equiUbria  without 
the  intervention  of  special  "centers."  A  similar  balance  between  heat 
production  and  heat  loss  might  well  result  in  a  constant  body  t^n- 
perature.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  necessary  to  assume 
"centers"  for  the  control  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  nor  of 
the  number  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimeter. 

As  Henderson  (1)  says: 

Further  research  reveals  similar  equilibria  coQceming  carbon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phoruB  and  other  elements  ....  water,  salt,  sodium  bicarbonatea,  glu- 
cose and  the  like.  It  is  perceived  that  the  equilibria  of  temperature,  of  volume, 
of  alkalinity,  which  involve  physico-chemical  states  are  truly  analogous  phe- 


Since  the  available  experimental  evidence  for  a  specific  temperature 
regulatory  mechanism,  though  profuse,  is  conflicting  and  often  uncon- 
vincing, it  seemed  worth  while  to  investigate  further  the  factors  con- 
cerned. Before  beginning  the  experiments  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  imperative  to  determine,  first,  the  range  of  normal  temperature 
of  the  animals  used;  and  second,  the  variable  conditions  which  might 
exert  an  effect  on  their  temperature  and  thus  prove  a  source  of  error 
in  the  experimental  results.  With  this  object  in  view  the  observations 
recorded  below  were  obtained.  Rabbits  were  employed  as  the  experi- 
mental animals. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  guidance  of  Prof.  S.  S.  Max- 
well in  this  investigation. 

I.  THE  NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  BABBIT 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  temperature  norm  ior  the  rabbit  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  variability  in  this  animal.  The  range  however,  has 
rather  definite  limits.  Pembrey  (2)  gives  extremes  of  37°  and  40.8''C.; 
Simpson  and  Galbraith  (3)  39"  and  40°C. ;  Krehl  (4)  38.3"  and  39.9''C. ; 
Freund  {5)38.6"  and  39.6"C.;  Davidson  and  Friedman  (6)  38.5"  and 
40°C. ;    Bock  (7)  38.6"  and  40.9"C. ;     Burnett  (8)  38.6"  to  40"C. ;     Hale 
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Chart  1.  Daily  temperature  TariBtions  in  rabbit  7.  Ordinates,  degrees 
Centigrade;  abscisBae  time  in  houre.  1,  November  17;  i,  November  13;  S,  No- 
vember 7;  i,  November  24. 
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Chart  2.  Daily  temperature  variationa  \a  rabbit  ID.  Ordinatea,  degreea 
Centigrade  ;abBciBa&e  time  in  hours,  1,  December  3;  i,  December  6;  3,  Decembar 
7;  i,  December  14. 
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White  (9)  37.3°  and  39.9''C.  Frothir^am  and  Minot  (10)  decide 
from  a  series  of  two  readings  daily  that  although  these  and  other  ob- 
servers find  variations  from  2°  to  4''C.  a  constant  range  of  2''C.  would 
be  utUizable  in  drawing  valid  conclusions  in  experimental  work.  The 
data  given  in  this  article  were  obtained  from  observations  on  22  rabbits. 
The  observations  extended  over  a  period  of  eighty-six  days  and  included 
774  readings. 

Method.  The  rabbits  were  kept  in  large  boxes  in  the  experimental 
room  and  were  never  moved  except  to  make  the  observations.  They 
were  then  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as  little  excitement  as  pos- 
sible, struggling  seldom  occurring.  They  were  fed  on  barley  and  hay 
daily  about  6  p.m.  The  temperature  was  taken  per  rectum  by 
standardized  clinical  thCTmometers.  inserted  to  a  depth  of  two  or  more 
inches  and  left  in  for  two  minutes.  The  temperatures  were  recorded 
hoorly  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  in  many  cases  to  9  or  10  p.m.  The 
observationB  of  eleven  rabbits  were  made  on  from  two  to  thirteen  suc- 
cessive days,  the  animals  being  kept  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  in 
the  meantime.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  readings  were  taken  during 
a  single  day  for  each  rabbit. 

Charts  1  and  2  are  specimen  curves  of  the  daily  temperature  varia- 
tions of  two  rabbits.  In  some  cases  the  range  was  much  greater,  one 
varying  from  38.4°  to  41.2°C.  in  the  course  of  one  day.  The  extreme 
of  all  observations  were  38.2°  and  4l.4°C.  The  mean  was  39.68''C. 
The  variabihty  range  within  which  two-thirds  of  the  normal  readings 
should  fall  was  calculated  by  statistical  methods  and  found  to  be 
39.4°  and  39.9°C. 

These  figures  and  curves  show  that  one  temperature  observation 
camiot  be  used  as  the  norm  for  that  rabbit.  A  change  above  or  below 
this  one  readii^  cannot  be  cobsidered  to  be  experimentally  produced 
unless  it  is  great  enough  to  fall  beyond  the  range  of  normal  variabihty. 
Some  workers  consider  a  steady  rise  or  fall  as  experimental  compared 
with  the  fluctuating  normal.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  range  would 
need  to  be  determined  for  any  given  experimental  environment.  The 
eiftremes  obtained  in  Ihis  series  were  in  all  cases  higher  than  those  re- 
ported by  cM^iers.  In  no  case  was  a  normal  temperature  below  3$°C . 
observed,  although  other  investigators  frequently  report  a  minimum 
between  37*  and  38°C.  ,  It  might  be  weU  to  state  that  the  majority  of 
my  experiments  wer^  performed  in  California  during  the  months  from 
August  to  May.  A  smaller  number  were  carried  on  in  Idaho  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.    There  was,  however,  no  noticeable  diJler- 
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ence  in  the  average  range  of  temperature  in  the  two  series.     In  neither 
case,  however,  was  the  external  temperature  extremely  low. 

II.  EFFECT  OF  EXEKCISE,  FOOD,  BEX,  POSTURE,  ON  THE  TEUPBRATDBB 
OF  THE  RABBIT 

A.  Exercise.  Kraus  (11)  reports  that  a  rabbit  in  a  treadmill  showed 
a  rise  from  39.05°  to  40.1''C.  durii^  seven  minutes'  work,  the  tempera- 
ture returning  to  normal  in  thirty  minut«s.     This  accords  with  the  . 
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Chart  3.  Temperature  variations  in  three  rabbits  fastened  to  operating 
boarda.  Ordinates,  degreee  Centigrade;  abscissae  time  in  houns.  T,  tied; 
F,  free. 

well  known  effecta  of  exercise  on  the  temperature  of  man  and  other 
animals.  No  exact  observations  were  made  in  this  series;  care  was 
taken,  however,  in  every  experimental  case  to  prevent  unusual  mus- 
cular movements. 

B.  Food.  The  rise  in  temperature  after  the  taking  of  food  is  also 
familiar.  After  feeding,  the  rabbits  used  in  these  experiments  showed 
a  rise  of  0.5°C.  or  more.  Inanition  results  in  a  corresponding  fall. 
The  temperature  of  one  rabbit  varied  from  39.5°  to  32°C.  during  two 
weeks'  starvation.    All  the  animals  used  in  this  series  were  fed  regu- 
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larly  and  never  prior  to  nor  during  an  experiment,  thus  eliminating  any 
possible  marked  deviation  due  to  feeding. 

C.  Sex.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  temperature  of  females  often 
ranges  slightly  above  that  of  the  males.  The  observations  on  normal 
rabbits  cited  above  tend  to  confirm  this. 

D.  Posture.  It  is  well  known  that  the  temperature  of  rabbits  falls 
when  they  are  tied  down.  Kraus  (11)  noted  a  fall  of  0.2''  to  0.4°C.  in 
five  to  ten  minutes.    Chart  3  gives  the  temperature  changes  which  I 
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Chart  4,     Temperature  variations  due  to  ether  aoaesthesia.     Ordinates,  de- 
grees Centigrade;  abacisBae,  time  in  hours.    I,  Rabbit  9,  ether  administered  for 
twenty  minutes;  2,  rabbit  b,  ether  administered  for  twenty  mmutee;  S,  rabbit 
4,  ether  administered  for  five  minutes.    E,  Ether. 


found  in  rabbits  fastened  to  an  operating  board,  back  uppermost,  for 
varying  length  of  time.  The  eight  cases  recorded  gave  a  fall  of  1°  to 
2''C.  in  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours.  After  reaching  the  minimum,  the 
temperature  remained  practically  stationary  as  loi^  as  the  rabbits  were 
kept  in  that  position,  except  that  occasionally  struggling  caused  a  rise 
of  0.2"  to  ca'C. 

It  would  seem  advisable  in  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
rabbit  extended  for  any  length  of  time,  to  obtain  this  minimum  tern* 
perature  before  attempting  to  secure  experimental   changes.     After 
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releasing  the  rabbits,  the  temperature  rose  generally  0.1  to  0.5'C. 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The  extremes  were 
36.95"  and  SS.T'C. 

III.    EFFECTS  OP    ANABSTHBTICS  ON    TUB  TEHPHKATUBB  OF    THB  RABBIT 

Anaesthetics  in  general  are  reported  aa  causing  a  lowering  of  body 
temperature  during  and  following  their  administration.  Ether,  ac- 
cording to  Angelesco  (12)  causes  a  fall  until  the  animal  "comes  out," 
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Chart  S.  Temperature  variatiooa  following  trephiniag  of  tbe  skull  under 
nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia.  Ordinates,  degrees  Centigrade;  abacissae,  time  in 
hours.    T,  trephine. 

and  then  a  rise.  The  fall  is  due  to  vasodilatation  and  lessened  muscu- 
lar activity  and  tonus.  Hale  White  (9)  as  preliminary  to  experiments 
on  the  "heat  centers"  tested  the  effect  of  ether  and  concluded  that  it 
did  not  cause  an  abnormal  temperature.  Most  workers,  however, 
agree  that  there  is  a  fall  in  ether  anaesthesia  amounting  often  to  aa 
much  as  5°C. 

Inconsistencies  in  the  results  obtained  in  experimental  work  in  this 
laboratory  in  relation  to  temperature  led  to  a  reinvestigation  of  ihe  ef- 
fects of  ether  and  nitrous  oxide  on  body  temperature.    Chart  4  gives 
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specimen  curves  of  the  temperature.'variations  due  to  ether  anaesthesia. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  fall  of  1.5°C.  in  the  first  hour  after  the 
cessation  of  etherization,  followed  by  a  rise  of  I'C.  above  the  initial 
temperature  in  the  subsequent  two  hours.  The  extremes  were  37.4° 
and  40.9''C.  Most  writers  fail  to  report  the  final  rise.  Nitrous  oxide 
gas  gave  similar  changes  but  within  narrower  limits.  In  ten  other 
observations  on  the  effects  of  ether  and  of  nitrous  oxide  on  temperature 
and  in  some  two  hundred  operative  experiments  on  rabbits  in  which 
ether  or  nitrous  oxide  was  used  as  an  anaesthetic  similar  changes  were 
noted. 

IV.  THE  EFFECT  OF  OPPHATIVE  PROCEDURE  ON  THE  TEMPERATURE 
OF  THE  RABBIT 

Hale  White  (9)  reports  dummy  experiments  in  which  trephine  open- 
ings were  made  in  the  skull.  In  some  cases  the  white  matter  was  in- 
jured. He  finds  -abnormal  temperatures  in  only  a  few  cases.  His 
readings,  however,  were  taken  at  intervals  of  several  hours  so  that  if 
high  temperatures  occurred  he  might  easily  have  failed  to  observe 
them. 

In  three  rabbits  in  this  series  trephine  openings  were  made  in  the  skull 
under  ether  or  nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia.  They  all  showed  an  initial 
faU  of  1°  to  2''C.  followed  by  a  rise  of  more  than  l''C.  above  normal. 
The  extremes  were  36.9°  and  40.9°C.  Chart  5  gives  a  specimen  curve 
of  the  above. 


1.  The  normal  range  of  variability  in  the  temperature  of  the  rabbits 
used,  including  daily  variations,  was  found  to  be  between  39,4°  and 
SaS'C.  with  an  averse  of  39.68''C.  and  extremes  of  38.2°  and  41.4°C. 

2.  Anaesthetics  necessary  in  operative  procedure  cause  a  marked 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  rabbit;  etheran  average  fall  of  1.4°C. 
followed  by  an  average  rise  of  1°C.  above  the  initial  temperature; 
nitrous  oxide  gas  a  similar  but  less  marked  change.  The  extremes  were 
37.4°  and  40.9°C. 

3.  The  temperature  of  rabbite  which  are  tied  down  falls  1°  to  2°C. 
in  one  to  two  hours  and  remains  stationary  until  they  are  released. 
It  then  rapidly  rises  to  O.S'C.  above  the  initial  temperature.  The 
extremes  were  36.95°  and  39.7°C. 

4.  Operative  procedure  such  as  trephining  the  skull  causes  an  aver- 
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age  fall  of  1.9°C.  followed  by  a  rise  of  1°C.  or  more  above  the  initial 
temperature.     The  extremes  were  36.9°  and  40.8°C. 

CONCLUSION 

Hyperthermia  in  rabbits  cannot  be  considered  to  be  experimentally 
produced  unless  it  exceeds  the  normal  and  operative  variations. 
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HISTONCAL   STA'raUBNT 

A  rise  in  temperature  following  injury  to  various  parts  of  the  brain 
tiesue  of  the  rabbit  was  long  ago  reported  by  Tscheschichin  (1 ) ,  Schrieber 
(2),  Bruck  and  Glinther  (3),  Eulenbers  and  Landois  (4)  and  others. 
The  rise  was  generally  accompanied  by  muscular  Bpasms.  Aronsotm 
and  Sachs  (5)  in  1885  first  described  "heat  puncture"  caused  by  punc- 
turing or  otherwise  injuring  or  stimulatmg  the  medial  side  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  They  rgjorted  a  rise  of  1.7  to  2.4*'C.  lasting  several 
days.  These  observations  led  to  the  theory  that  there  exists  in  the 
brain  of  birds  and  mammals  a  special  "heat  center"  which  automati- 
cally regulates  the  heat  production  and  dissipation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  body  temperature. 

Subsequent  investigators  affirm  the  exi^nce  of  various  other  "heat 
centers;"  Ott  (6)  locates  the  "center"  in  the  corpus  striatum,  optic 
thalamus,  tuber  cinereum  and  pons;  Girard  (7)  in  the  corpus  striatum, 
optic  thalamus,  septum  pellucidum  and  corpus  callosum;  Steerath  (8) 
in  the  optic  thalamus;  Aisenstat  (9),  Gottlieb  (10),  Ito  (.11),  Babinsky 
and  Lehmann  (12)  and  Nikolaides  and  Dontas  (13)  in  the  corpus 
striatum;  Hale  White  (14)  in  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus; 
Jacob]  and  Roemer  (15)  in  the  lateral  ventricles;  Isenschmidt  and  Krehl 
(16)  in  the  tuber  cinereum;  Citron  and  Leschke  (17)  somewhere  above 
the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Recent  work  by  Barbour  and  Wing  (18),  Demming  (19),  Prince  (20) 
and  Hashimoto  (21)  in  Hans  Meyer's  laboratory  in  Vienna,  consists  in 
the  application  of  pyretics  and  antipyretics  to  the  "heat  centers," 
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which  they  find  to  be  in  the  mid-ventral  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus 
of  the  corpus  striatum.  This  center  they  consider  to  be  dual  in  nature, 
that  is,  made  up  of  a  thermogenic  or  heat  center,  and  a  thermolytic  or 
cold  Renter.  Pyretics  stimulate  the  former  and  depress  the  latter; 
antipyretics  have  a  reverse  action.  They  Bay,  incidentally,  that  in 
some  cases  of  puncture  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise  in  temperature  was  ob- 
tained. Their  work  is  confirmed  by  Cloetta  and  Waser  (22).  A  num- 
ber of  other  investigators  locate  a  special  temperature  regulatory 
"center"  somewhere  in  the  brain. 

The  above  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  special  "heat 
center"  does  exist  in  the  brain.  The  results  and  conclusions  are,  how- 
ever, in  many  cases  open  to  criticism. 

"Puncture  fever"  as  described  by  Bruck  and  Gtlnther  (3),  by 
Schrieber  (2)  and  others  was  accompanied  by  muscular  spasms,  the 
heat  production  from  which  would  need  to  be  considered  before  the 
rise  in  temperature  could  be  said  to  be  produced  by  injury  to  a 
heat  center. 

Aronsohn  and  Sachs  (5)  did  not  obtain  uniformly  high  temperatures 
but  in  many  cases  reported  a  rise  of  less  than  1°C.  (0.2  to  1°),  nor  were 
their  lesions  always  in  the  corpus  striatum.  The  medial  edges  of  the 
hemispheres,  the  septum  pellucidum  and  the  lateral  ventricles  were 
often  the  seat  of  injury.  The  great  length  of  time  before  the  rise  was 
obtained  admits  of  the  possibility  of  infection  aa  the  exciting  cause. 
White's  experiments  on  the  optic  thalamus  ate  less  convincing.  When 
carefully  analyzed,  the  Utter's  results  seem  to  serveas  negative  evidence 
for  a  specific  "heat  center"  in  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus. 

Barbour  and  Wing  (18),  Prince  (20),  Hashimoto  (21)  and  other 
workers  in  Hana  Meyer's  laboratory  obtained  a  rise  in  temperature  <Hily 
when  the  mid-ventral  portion  of  the  caudate  nucleus  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum was  injured.  In  one  series  of  twenty-five  experiments,  four  cases 
showed  a  temperature  of  41°C.  or  above.  These  were  all  through  the 
mid-ventral  portion  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  Seven  other  punctures 
in  the  same  limited  region  ranged  from  39.4  to  40.9°C.  which  cannot 
be  considered  experimental  hyperthermia.  All  the  other  punctures 
were  through  the  anterior  or  posterior  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and 
resulted  in  temperatures  from  39.7°C-  to  subnormal.  This  evidence 
again  tends  to  deny  the  presence  of  a  specific  heat  center. 

Similar  criticism  may  be  made  of  the  results  and  conclusions  of 
other  investigators  who  describe  "heat  punctures." 

Pembrey  (23)  opposed  the  "  heat  center"  theory  of  temperature  regu- 
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lation,  Gonsidering  the  centers  as  purely  hypathetica!.  The  compen- 
sation between  heat  production  and  heat  iosa  brought  about  by  physi- 
cal and  chemical  means  was,  according  to  him,  sufficient  to  r^^Iate 
temperature  (24).  He  found  that  young  mammals  and  birds  bom  in  a 
well  devebped  condition  such  as  the  guinea  pig  and  chick,  were  fully 
active  and  produced  enoi^  heat  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature; 
while  helpless  newly  bom  animals  such  as  mice  and  pigeons  were  able 
to  regulate  their  temperature  only  to  a  moderate  degree.  In  cold  they 
could  not  respond  by  increased  activity  until  ten  or  fifteen  days  old, 
at  which  time  muscular  activity  came  on  and  increased  vasomotor 
tonus  was  evident.  Then  the  temperature  was  regulated  by  heat 
production  and  heat  loss  vrith  no  apparent  need  of  a  beat  "center." 

Pembrey  (25)  also  found  that  hibemating  animals  could  awaken  with 
an  increase  of  body  temperature  after  the  corpus  striatum  had  been  re- 
moved. Pembrey  (26)  showed  that  the  awakenidg  of  a  dormouse  ifl 
accompanied  by  violent  shivering,  the  temperature  often  rising  10°  to 
20''C.  in  a  few  hours.  Calorimetric  measurements  by  Pembrey  (27) 
show  that  the  heat  produced  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rise  without 
the  intervenion  of  a  heat  center.  Du  Bois  (28)  showed  that  hibernate 
ing  animals  with  motor  paralysis  had  only  a  small  rise  in  temperature 
on  awakening. 

Pembr^  and  Mutch  (29)  also  showed  Oiat  tetrahydro-|9  naphtbyl-  « 
amine  caused  a  marked  rise  in  temperature  only  when  violent  muscu- 
lar activity  and  convulsions  resulted.  If  chloroform  were  given  durii^ 
the  rise  to  prevent  muscular  movements  the  temperature  fell  until  the 
effect  of  the  chloroform  had  worn  off.  Tetrahydro-0  naphthylamine 
also  did  not  cause  a  rise  in  rabbits  if  the  muscles  were  paralyzed  by 
cutting  the  motor  nerves  or  by  curare. 

Fredericq  (30)  found  that  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
pigeons  produced  no  variations  in  the  daily  temperature  curve.  Corin 
and  Van  Seneden  (31)  obtained  similar  results  and  observed  no  change 
in  the  COt  exchange  of  such  pigeons.  '  Goltz's  (32)  well  known  decere- 
brate dog  had  a  temperature  only  slightly  below  normal. 

Du  Bois  (33)  found  that  the  corpus  striatum,  midbrain  and  cere- 
brum of  marmots,  pigeons  and  rabbits  could  be  destroyed  thus  elimi- 
nating all  the  hypotheticfd  heat  centers  without  loss  of- temperature 
r^ulation.  Moeso  (34)  also  denies  the  existence  of  heat  centers  aSrm- 
i[%  that  hemorrhage  and  excitement  are  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature following  punctures.  He  obtained  a  rise  by  the  injection  of 
cocaine  after  the  "heat  centers"  were  removed. 
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Wil8on  (35)  from  a  comprehensive  neurolc^cal  study  of  the  corpus 
striatum  concludes  that  it  cannot  be  termed  a  heat  center.  Injury  to 
the  corpus  striatum  causes  hypertonicity  of  the  muscles,  often  resulting 
in  tremors  sufficient  to  cause  a  marked  increafie  in  the  heat  production. 
This  together  with  the  vasoconstriction  due  to  the  increased  tonus  in 
the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  could  produce  hyperthermia. 

Sachs  and  Green  (36)  in  a  recent  publication  do  not  confirm  the 
heat  center  theory.  Lesions  or  stimulation  of  the  caudate  nucleus  in 
rabbits  and  cate  gave  no  greater  rise  than  controls.  Hilt  (37)  also  re- 
futes the  claim  of  a  special  heat  center. 

The  evidence  jugt  cited  points  to  the  probabiUty  that  temperature 
regulation  is  controlled  entirely  by  factors  which  are  not  dependent  on 
specific  "heat  centers"  in  the  brain.  Still  we  cannot  as  yet  say  why 
most  warm-blooded  animals  maintain  a  higher  level  of  body  tempers 
tire  than  the  majority  of  cold-blooded  animals.  The  "beat  center" 
theory,  however,  conveniently  accounts  for  this  and  is,  therefore,  still 
accepted  by  many  physiologists. 

The  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  corpus 
striatum  to  the  regulation  of  body  temperature  were  begun  with  the 
idea  of  applying  drugs  to  the  "heat  centers"  after  the  method  of  Bar- 
bour and  Wing  (18).  The  difficulty  met  with  in  locating  a  definite 
,  center  and  the  variability  in  the  results  obtained  by  puncture,  how- 
ever, threw  so  much  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  such  centers  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  reinvestigate  the  whole  matter. 

EXPERIMENTS   ON   THE    "hEAT  CENTEb" 

A.  Puncture.  Since  the  caudate  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  most  probable  "heat  center,"  it  is  the  only 
one  considered  in  this  part  of  my  work. 

The  punctures  were  made  according  to  the  methods  of  Ardnsohn  and 
Sachs  (5).  The  hair  on  the  head  of  the  rabbit  was  removed,  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  made  in  the  skin  and  a  trephine  opening  1  cm.  in 
diameter  made  1  mm.  to  the  right  of  the  longitudinal  suture  and 
3  mm.  anterior  to  the  coronal  suture.  Into  this  opening  was  screwed 
a  metal  cylinder  with  a  small  central  hole  through  which  the  punc- 
ture needle  1  mm.  in  diameter  was  inserted  to  varying  depths.  The 
needle  could  be  removed  or  left  in  place  after  the  puncture  was 
made. 

Aseptic  precautions  were  u^d  throughout  the  operation  and  the 
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wound  was  covered  with  a.  sterile  cotton  cap  held  in  place  by  flexible 
collodion  and  adliesive  tape. 

Ninety-four  punctures  were  made  in  seventy-four  rabbits.  The  re- 
sults are  given  in  table  I  and  summarized  in  table  2.  In  sixty-two  cases 
the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  41°  C.  This  falls  within  the  range 
of  variability  due  to  anaesthetics  and  Operative  injury,  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  between  36.9°  to  40.9°C,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
hyperthermia  brought  about  by  injury  to  or  stimulation  of  a  specific 
"heat  center."  Since  the  variability  range  due  to  incidental  factors  is 
lat^  ^d  since  occasional  temperatures  above  41.4°C.  are  met  with  in 
normal  fmd  anaesthetized  rabbits,  it  seems  reasonable  to  include  only 
those  registering  4I.5°C.  and  above  in  the  cases  of  hyperthermia. 
Thi«  would  give  seventy-four  cases  of  normal  temperature  to  twenty 
of  hyperthermia  in  the  above  mentioned  table. 

The  area  and  location  of  the  brain  lesiop  varied.  This  was  deter- 
mined by  means  of  transverse  sections  of  the  brains  hardened  in  for- 
malin' In  thirty-seven  cases  of  normal  temperature  the  caudate 
nucleus  was  distinctly  injured.  Figure  1  gives  specimen  sections 
through  the  line  of  puncture  in  two  of  these  cases.  The  injury  to  the 
caudate  nucleus  cannot  be  questioned.  Chart  1  gives  curves  of  the 
temperature  following  these  and  other  similar  punctures.  A  compari- 
son with  the  curves  of  normal  and  anaesthetized  rabbits  shows  that 
these  temperature  variations  could  be  accounted  for  by  other  means 
than  injury  to  special  "centers." 

In  five  of  the  cases  of  normal  temperature  following  puncture  of  the 
caudate  nucleus  the  injury  was  limited  to  the  caudate  nucleus;  in  five  it 
was  extensive  with  infiltration  involving  large  areas.  In  the  remaining 
cases  the  lesion  was  well  defined  but  included  with  the  caudate  nucleus 
other  parts  as  the  internal  capsule,  lenticular  nucleus,  optic  thalamus 
or  infundibulum. 

In  eighteen  cases  of  normal  temperature  there  was  no  evident  injury 
to  the  caudate  nucleus  (fig.  2,  chart  2).  In  fifteen  cases  of  normal 
temperature  injury  to  the  caudate  nucleus  was  questionable  as  the 
puncture  penetrated  the  lateral  ventricle  and  therefore  merely  touched 
the  medial  edge  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  They  are  in  the  table  in  a 
separate  column  as  uncertain  (fig.  3,  chart  3). 

In  only  twenty  cases  of  punctures  was  a  distinct  hyperthermia  be- 
yond the  range  of  variability  obtained.  Seven  of  these  showed  no  in- 
jury to  the  caudate  nucleus.  Figure  4  is  a  transverse  section  through 
the  point  of  puncture  of  one  showing  a  clear  line  between  the  hemi- 
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Pig.  1  a.   Section   of   brain   of   rabbit  40   shovk'ing   puncture  through   caudate 
nucleus;  followed  by  oormal  temperature. 


Fig.  1  b.  Section  of  brain  of  rabbit  79;  Ihe  puncture  not  wholly  ii 
indicated  by  dotted  line. 
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spheres  with  no  injury  to  the  caudate  nucleus.  Chart  4  gives  the 
temperature  curve  of  the  same.  Six  cases  had  lesions  (four  extensive) 
which  involved  the  caudate  nucleus  (fig.  5,  chart  5).  Six  cases  were 
doubtful. 

Table  2  diows  that  85  per  cent  of  the  punctures  involving  the  caudate 
nucleus  failed  to  produce  a  rise  in  temperature  above  41.5''C.  Only 
15  per  cent  gave  distinct  hyperthermia. 


^^^^-"■'-~ 

^J,i^    JL.& 

^f---r     ^ 
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Chsrt  1,  Specimen  curves  of  normal  temperature  following  puncture  of 
c&udate  nucleus.  Ordinatea,  degrees  Centigrade;  abacissae,  time  in  hours. 
/,  Rabbit  59;  «,  rabbit  79;  5,  rabbit  27,  4,  rabbit  40.    P,  Puncture. 

In  the  above  experiments  all  cases  of  hyperthermia  were  associated 
with  excessive  muscular  movements  often  taking  the  form  of  clonic 
convulsions.  Calorimetric  measurements  of  the  heat  production  were 
not  taken  but  from  the  usual  rise  accompanying  muscular  exercise  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  violent  movements  were  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  hyperthermia.  Exact  data  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject  will  be  obtained  in  later  investigations. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  punctures  were  made  with  a  "heat- 
ing and  cooling  cylinder"  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Barbour  (38)  for 
the  purpose  of  heatinR  and  cooling  the  caudate  nucleus.     The  needle 
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Fig.  2.  Section  ot  brain  ot  rabbit  67;  showing  puncture  line  between  the 
hemiapherea  with  no  injury  to  the  caudate  nucleus.  A  nonnal  temperature 
followed. 
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Chart  2.  Specimen  curves  of  normal  temperature  following  punctures  with 
no  injury  to  the  caudate  nucleus,  Ordinates,  degrees  Centigrade;  abscissae, 
time  in  hours.    /,  Rabbit  6";  2,  rabbit  73;  3,  rabbit  17.    P,  Puncture. 
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Pig.  3  a..  Section  of  braia  of  rabbit  71  showing  puncture    through  lateral 
rentricle  with  possible  injury  to  caudate  nucleus;  followed  by  hyperthermia. 


Fig.  3  b.  Section  of  brain  of  rabbit  47  showing  puncture  through  lateral 
ventricle;  followed  by  norma!  temperature. 
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was  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter  instead  of  1  mm.  as  in  the  first  series;  only 
five  of  the  thirteen  cases  showed  hyperthermia  which  was,  in  every  case, 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  violent  muscular  movements  and  con- 
vulsions; six  died  within  the  courae  of  a  few  hours.  The  cause  of 
sudden  death  in  these  and  other  cases  is  being  investigated  further. 
While  the  above  results  seem  to  indicate  that  hyperthermia  does  in 
certain  cases  follow  puncture  of  the  brain  of  the  rabbit,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  rise  in  temperature  depends  on  injury  to  the  caudate 
nucleus  nor  can  the  rise  ije  ascribed  to  any  other  definite  "center" 
since  there  is  no  apparent  correlation  between  the  location  of  the 
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Chart  3.  Specimen  curves  ot  temperature  variations  following  punctures  in 
the  lateral  ventricle.  Ordinates,  degrees  Centigrade;  abscissae,  time  in  hours. 
;,  Rabbit  71 ;  8,  rabbit  47.    P,  Puncture. 

lesion  and  the  occurrence  of  hyperthermia.  It  can  be  concluded,  in 
fact,  that  injury  to  the  caudate  nucleus  or  other  alleged  "heat  centers" 
and  "puncture  fever"  bear  no  close  relation  to  each  other. 

B.  Application  of  pyrelics  and  antipyretics.  The  caudate  nucleus  was 
heated  and  cooled  according  to  the  method  of  Barbour  (38)  and  of 
Hashimoto  (21)  by  means  of  a  metal  cylinder  through  which  hot  or 
cold  water  could  be  passed  at  will.  Heating  caused  a  fall  in  temperature 
of  0.2°  to  1.4''C.     Cooling  a  rise  of  0.5°  to  l.CC.     Table  3  gives  the 
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■Fig.  4,  Section  of  the  brain  of  rabbit  22  showing  puncture  line  between  the 
hemispheres  with  no  injury  to  the  caudate  nucleus.  Hyperthermia  followed  the 
puncture. 
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Chart  4.  Specimen  curves  of  hyperthermia  following  punctures  with  n 
jury  to  the  caudate  nucleus.  Ordinatcs,  degrees  Centigrade;  abscissae,  tii 
hours.    I,  Rabbit  22;  Z.  rabbit  10;  5,  rabbit  29.    P,  Puncture. 
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Fig.  5  tk.  ScctioD  of  braiu  of  rabbit  61  showing  extensive  lesion  involving 
caudate  nucleus;  followed  by  hyperthermia. 


Fig.  5  b.  Section  of  brain  of  rslibit  51  showing  alight   injury  1 
nucleus;  followed  by  hyperthermia. 
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results.  They  accord  with  those  of  Barbour  (38)  and  of  Haahimotor 
(21)  but  might  conceivably  be  due  to  ad  indirect  or  direct  effect  on  the 
vasomotor  centers  in  the  medulla.  The  fact  that  heating  and  cooling 
the  medulla  (experiments  to  be  described  later)  gave  similar  results 
t«nds  to  show  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  apply  drugs  to  the  caudate  nucleus,  as  Bar- 
bour and  Wing  (18)  had  done,  by  injecting  into  the  puncture  hole, 
Barbour  states  that  there  was  often  an  overflow  of  ventricular  fluid 
and  drug.    The  same  difficulty  was  met  in  my  experiments.    In  every 
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Chart  5.  Specimen  curves  of  hypertbennia  following  puncture  of  the  cau- 
date nucleus.  Ordinates,  degrees  Centigrade ;  abscissae,  time  in  hours.  1,  Rab- 
bit 20;  I,  rabbit  61 ;  3,  rabbit  51.    P,  Puncture. 

case  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  was  sufScient  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  drug  reached  the  brain  tissue,  especially  the  caudate 
nucleus.  A  more  exact  method  of  applying  drugs  to  parts  of  the  brain 
below  the  cortex  should  be  devised. 

C.  Removal.  With  aseptic  precautions  a  large  area  of  the  brain  was 
exposed  by  removing  the  skull '  with  a  trephine  and  bone  forcejw. 
Bleeding  was  stopped  by  pressure  with  sterile  cotton.  The  cortex 
was  lifted  off  with  a  large  curette,  thus  leaving  the  caudatfi  nuclei 
clearly  exposed  to  view.    They  were  then  carefully  removed  with  a 
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TABLE  1 

Summary  of  effect  of  puncture  on  the  temperature  of  the  rabbit 
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small  curette.  The  skin  on  the  head  was  then  replaced  and  fastened 
together  and  the  wound  bandas?ed  with  cotton  and  flexible  collodion 
and  adhesive  tape.  The  rabbits  survived  the  op3ration  several  days. 
Some  were  killed  on  the  third  day. 

Eighteen  operations  were  performed  and  in  every  case  a  normal 
temperatm^  was  maintained.  Careful  autopsies  by  means  ol  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  brains  hardened  in  formalin  were  made.  In  seven 
brains  no  trace  of  the  caudate  nuclei  remained,  in  ten  a  portion  1  mm . 
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or  less  in  diameter  of  the  posterior  tip  was  intact  but  could  have  had 
no  connection  with  any  otl)pr  portion  of  the  brain  nor  with  the  cord. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  on  pigeons.  Since  the  Corpus  stria- 
tum makee  up  the  major  part  of  the  forebrain,  both  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres were  removed.  The  same  results  were  obtained  as  for  rabbits, 
that  is,  a  normal  temperature  was  maintained  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion in  every  case.  Physiological  behavior  as  well  as  autopsy  findings 
indicated  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  had  been  completely  removed. 

lliese  results  indicate  that  a  normal  body  temperature  in  rabbits 
and  pigeons  can  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the  caudate  nucleus 
of  the  corpus  striatum. 

SUMUART 

1.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  punctures  failed  to  produce  an 
abnormally  high  temperature.  Of  the  22  per  cent  of  cases  in  which 
hyperthermia  was  obtained,  only  one-third  showed  injury  to  the  cau- 
date nucleus.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  punctiu-es  were  distinctly 
through  the  caudate  nucleus;  85  per  cent  of  these,  however,  were  not 
followed  by  hyperthermia. 

2.  Heating  the  caudate  nucleus  caused-  a  slight  fall  in  temperature, 
cooling  a  sUght  rise.  In  this  respect  the  /esults  agree  with  those  of 
Barbour. 

3.  After  removal  of  the  caudate  nucleus  in  rabbits  and  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  in  pigeons,  a  normal  body  temperature  was  maintained. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  corpora  striata  are  not  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
stant body  temperature  since  their  puncture  in  rabbits  or  their  re- 
moval in  rabbits  and  pigeons  does  not  alter  the  normal  temperature. 

The  existence  of  special  ''heat  centers"  in  the  brain  is  therefore  not 
confirmed.  , 
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THE   ESSENTIAL  CONSTITtrBNTS   OP  AN  ADEQUATE    DIET 

Since  the  solution  of  the  main  problems  Involved  in  the  successful 
feeding  of  simphfied  diete  which  consisted  of  purified  substances,  prog- 
ress in  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  has  been  rapid. 
It  has  become  evident  that  among  the  thousand  or  more  chemical  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  animal  and  plant  tissues  it  is  essential  that  the 
diet  of  the  mammal  shall  contain  only  the  following: 

Sixteen  or  seventeen  amino-Eicids  which  result  from  the  digestion  of 
the  complete  proteins;*  the  carbohydrate  glucose  or  one  of  its  polysac- 
charides (starch,  dextrine,  etc.,  or  other  sugar  which  in  the  body  is 
convertible  into  glucose);  probably  nine  inorganic  elements  in  the 
form  of  suitable  compounds  {Ca,  Mg,  Na,  K,  CI,  P,  I,  Fe,  S),  and 
two  as  yet  chemically  unidentified  dietary  essentials,  fat-soluble  A' 
and  water-soluble  R  Such  a  mixture  may  be  capable  of  supporting 
normal  nutrition  throughout  the  life  of  an  animal  beyond  the  weaning 
period. 

■  A  few  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  carried  out  by  the 
authors  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

*  So  far  as  has  been  definitely  established  all  the  amino-acids  which  the  "com- 
plete" proteins  yield  on  hydrolysis  must  with  the  exception  of  glycocoU  be  sup- 
plied in  the  food  mixture.  The  suggestive  experiments  of  Hopkins  (1)  seem  to 
indicate  that  several  of  the  aliphatic  amino-acids  are  dispensable  from  the 
diet,  but  the  feeding  periods  were,  in  our  opinion,  too  brief  to  make  the  results 
conclusive. 

'  Although  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  successfully  nourish  animals  on 
diets  free  from  lipoids,  there  is  much  evidence  that  not  only  fats  and  lecithins, 
but  the  other  complex  lipoids  as  well  can  be  synthetically  produced  by  the  ani- 
mal tissues  (2).  It  seems  probable  that  if  it  were  possible  to  supply  fat-soluble 
A  without  at  the  same  time  adding  fate,  young  animals  could  be  satisfactorily 
nourished  on  lipoid-free  diets. 
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The  terms  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B  were  introduced  by 
McCoUum  and  Kennedy  to  designate  two  chemical  substances,  or  Bo 
far  as  could  be  determined  at  that  time,  possibly  groups  of  substances, 
both  of  which  are  indispensable  in  the  diet  (3).  Subsequent  develop- 
ments have  made  it  clear  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  water-soluble 
B  but  one  substance  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  physiological 
well  being  is  involved  (4).  In  the  case  of  the  dietary  factor  fat-soluble 
A,  it  is  possible  that  more  than  a  single  indispensable  substance  is 
present  in  the  simplest  food  preparations  which  furnish  it  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  there  is  more  than  one.  Fat-soluble  A 
is  the  dietary  factor  of  unknown  chemical  nature,  the  absence  of  which 
from  the  diet  leads  to  the  development  of  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
eyes-  The  eyelids  and  tissues  surrounding  the  eyes  swell  so  that  the 
eyes  cannot  be  opened  or  are  opened  with  difficulty.  There  is  inSam- 
mation  of  the  cornea,  and  if  the  missing  dietary  essential  is  not  promptly 
supplied,  permanent  bhndness  ensues.  This  disease  is  a  type  of  xeroph- 
thalmia (5).  Butter  fat,  milk  and  the  fats  of  egg  yolk  are  the  beat 
sources  of  the  sutetance,  fat-soluble  A,  but  it  is  also  present  to  the 
extent  of  about  three  times  the  food  requirements  of  the  growing  ani- 
mal in  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  spinach,  celery  (tops),  alfalfa  and 
other  leaves  which  are  not  fleshy  and  which  dry  easily  when  separated 
from  the  plant.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  30  per  cent  of  one  of 
these  leaves  in  the  diet  supplies  enough  of  this  substance  to  maintain 
an  animal  in  a  normal  condition,  provided  the  rest  of  the  diet  is  prop- 
erly constituted  (6).  Fleshy  leaves  such  as  the  cabbage,  which  are  in 
some  degree  modified  as  storage  oi^ans,  contain  proportionately  less 
of  the  substance,  fat-soluble  A.  Seeds  and  seed  products  contain  in 
general  much  less  of  the  substance  than  do  the  leaves.  This  difference 
in  the  content  of  different  foods  in  the  dietary  essential,  fat-soluble  A, 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  foodstuffs  consist  of  cellular  ele- 
ments as  contrasted  with  reserve  food  materials  (protein,  starch,  sugars, 
fats  and  inoi^anic  salts).  The  substance  is  associated  with  the  germ 
and  with  the  limited  areas  of  the  seed  which  consist  of  cellular  elements, 
rather  than  with  the  endosperm  (7). 

The  second  dietary  essential  of  unknown  chemical  nature,  water- 
soluble  B,  is  much  more  abundant  in  nature  than  is  fat-soluble  A, 
It  too  is  associated  more  abundantly  with  the  cells  of  the  animal  and 
plant  tissues  rather  than  with  the  reserve  food  supply  of  the  seed.  A 
lack  of  this  substance  in  the  diet  leads  to  the  development  of  a  condi- 
tion of  polyneuritis  which  in  man  is  known  as  beriberi.     There  is 
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almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  preparations  which  contain  this 
Bufostaace  in  concentrated  form  contain  but  a  single  indispensable  chemi- 
cal substance  of  unknown  nature.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  beriberi  and  the  type  of  xerophthalmia  of  dietary  origin  are  the 
only  diseases  referable  to  faulty  diet,  for  which  "curative."  substances 
exist.  Other  diseasee,  especially  scurvy  and  pellagra,  have  been  re- 
ferred by  Funk  (8)  and  others  to  the  group  of  so-called  deficiency  dis- 
eases, in  the  same  sense  as  the  syndromes  beriberi  and  xerophthalmia, 
i.e.,  the  assumption  is  made  that  for  each  of  them  there  exists  a  "cura- 
tive" substance. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  degree  to  which  the  diet  of  the  higher 
animals  can  be  simplified  without  interfering  with  their  normal  devel- 
opment, is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  feeding  experiments  with  puri- 
fied foodstuffs  carried  out  by  McCoUum  and  Davis  (9).  It  has  a  acientific 
interest  in  that  it  makes  clear  the  great  extent  of  the  synthetic  power 
of  the  animal  body,  but  a  very  much  greater  value  in  that  it  afforded 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of  the  human  race, 
vis.,  the  problem  of  approximating  the  optimum  in  the  character  of  the 
food  which  we  consume.  For  half  a  century  the  energy  and  protein 
content  have  been  the  criteria  by  which  dietitians  have  attempted  to 
judge  the  quality  of  food  mixture.  In  a  land  of  plenty,  where  a  wide 
variety  of  foodstuffs  is  available,  dairy  products,  meats  and  the  produce 
of  the  vegetable  garden,  as  well  as  the  staple  cereals  and  ^tatoes  are 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest  people,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
inadequacy  of  such  a  basis  for  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  rations 
should  long  escape  criticism.  Only  in  the  field  of  animal  production, 
where  rations  monotonous  in  character  and  restricted  as  to  source  to 
one,  two  or  three  foodstuffs,  were  fed  week  after  week,  did  it  become 
apparent  that  the  data  afforded  by  chemical  analysis  failed  to  dis- 
close the  quality  of  a  food  mixture  as  made  manifest  by  its  power  to 
induce  rapid  growth  in  the  young,  vigor  and  high  fertility  in  the  adult, 
and  the  capacity  to  produce  strong  offspring  and  an  abundance  of 
milk  for  their  nutrition.  That  this  fact  was  recognized  by  shrewd 
animal  hushandrymen  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  although  stand- 
ard works  on  the  feeding  of  farm  animals  continue  to  the  present  day 
to  discuss  food  values  on  the  basis  of  crude  protein  content,  energy 
value  and  digestibility,  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  for  years 
been  testing  by  feeding  experiments  the  value  of  this  versus  that  pro- 
tein concentrate  as  a  supplement  for  each  of  the  more  important  feeds 
grown  on  the  farm.     If  the  proteins  from  one  source  were  as  good  as 
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those  from  another,  and  the  digestibility  were  equally  hi^,  such  com- 
parative feeding  trials  should  be  unnecessary  and  the  feeding  value  of 
several  mixtures  which  would  give  similar  results  when  subjected  to 
chemical  analysis  should  be  equal.  This'  however,  ia  not  the  case. 
Feeders  have  long  recognized  the  superiority  of  nailk  and  buttermilk 
over  any  of  the  by-products  of  the  milling  industry,  as  supplements 
to  rations  derived  from  seeds  and  seed  products. 

The  Ttature  of  the  dietary  deficiencies  of  the  seeds  of  plants.  Once  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  concernii^  just  what  factors  operate  to 
make  an  adequate  diet,  McCollum  and  Davis,  McCoUum,  Simmonds 
and  Pitz,  and  McCollum  and  Simmonds  were  able  to  show  by  the  sys- 
tematic feeding  of  a  single  natural  foodstuff,  as  wheat  (10),  maize  (11), 
rolled  oats  (12),  rice  (13),  wheat  germ  (14),  pea  (6),  navy  bean  (15), 
kafBr  com  (16),  (17),  rye  and  barley  (17),  with  single  and  multiple 
purified  food  additions,  just  what  kind  of  deficiencies  are  responsible 
for  the  failures  which  had  long  been  known  to  result  from  the  feeding 
of  certain  diets  which  were  greatly  restricted  as  to  source.  The  soy 
bean  has  been  studied  by  Daniels  and  Nichols  (18)  and  also  by 
Osborne  and  Mendel  (19),  and  the  cottonseed  by  Richardson  and 
Green  (20). 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find  that  ^uch  a  mixture  of  seeds  as  whole 
wheat,  rolled  oats,  whole  corn,  unpolished  rice,  etc.,  when  fed  as  the 
sole  source  of  nutriment  fail  utterly  to  induce  any  growth  in  young 
animals  or  to  long  maintain  life.  The  reason  for  this  we  have  shown 
inthe  papers  citetl. 

These  investigations  made  it  clear  that  the  seeds  as  a  class  are  defi- 
cient in  the  same  respect,  viz.,  they  are  all  too  poor  in  three  inoi^nic 
elements,  calcium,  sodium  and  chlorine,  to  permit  an  animal  to  grow. 
It  was  shown  that  each  of  these  seeds  is  not  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  any  other  inoi^anic  elements  than  those  mentioned  (21).  Elach  of 
these  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  millet  seed  (22),  is  too  low  in  its 
content  of  the  fat-soluble  A'  to  maintain  an  animal  in  a  good  state  of 
health  over  a  long  period,  and  the  quality  of  the  protein  in  each  is  of 
relatively  low  biological  value  and  must  be  supplemented  by  the  addi- 
tion of  protein  before  growth  at  the  maximum  rate  can  be  secured. 
The  seeds  are  therefore  to  be  classed  together  as  a  distinct  group  of 
natural  foods  having  the  same  limitations  from  the  dietary  standpoint. 
For  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  diet  during  lacta- 
tion which  we  present  in  this  paper,  it  is  essential  that  the  following 
facts  be  fully  appreciated: 
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1.  Young  animala  cannot  grow  when  limited  to  a  single  seed  or  mix- 
ture of  seeds  as  their  sole  source  of  nutriment,  with  no  accidental 
supply  of  mineral  salts  in  the  drinking  water. 

2.  Young  animals  cannot  grow  when  fed  a  sii^le  seed  or  mixture  of 
seeds,  even  thou^  the  latter  is  supplemented  with  purified  protein 
and  a  fat  containing  fat-eoluble  A.  The  inorganic  content  is  the 
first  limiting  factor  and  sodium,  chlorine  and  calcium  must  be  added 
before  growth  becomes  possible. 

3.  The  proteins  of  the  seeds,  and  their  content  of  fat-soluble  A,  as 
well  as  Eill  other  dietary  factors,  are  of  such  a  value  as  will  permit  young 
animals  to  grow  for  a  considerable  time,  and  remain  in  apparent  good 
health  when  the  diet  consists  of  one  or  more  seeds,  supplemented  with 
the  necessary  inoi^anic  salts.  On  such  a  diet  faulty  nutrition  is  first 
observed  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time. 

DIFFEREMCE6  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MILK  A3  THE  RESULT  OF  THE 
QUALITY   OF  THE  DIET  OP  THE   MOTHER 

The  extent  to  which  the  maternal  organism  through  the  secretion  of 
the  mammary  gland  can  serve  as  a  factor  of  safety  for  the  sucklii^,  is 
still  very  little  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  the  proteins  of  milk 
are  of  distinctly  higher  quality  for  the  promotion  of  growth  than  are 
those  of  the  vegetable  foods  generally.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
young  animals  grow  better  on  6  or  7  per  cent  of  milk  protein  (23)  than 
on  higher  intakes  of  plant  proteins  (24).  In  respect  to  the  protein 
factor,  therefore,  the  maternal  organism  selects  certain  of  the  amino- 
acids  from  among  the  digestion  products  of  the  food  and  presents  them 
in  the  milk  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  in  such  proportions  as  make 
possible  a  very  efficient  transformation  into  the  body  proteins  of  the 
young.  She  makes  from  her  large  intake  of  protein  of  rather  poor 
quality  a  smaller  output  of  protein  of  exceptional  biological  value  in 
the  milk 

The  importance  of  this  service  of  the  mother  to  the  young  in  supply- 
ing it  a  protein  mixture  suitable  for  efficient  utilization  for  growth, 
will  doubtless  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  mother's  food.  It  is 
well  known  that  certain  amino-acids  greatly  stimulate  metabolism  be- 
cause of  their  "specific  dynamic  action"  (25),  and  lead  to  increased 
heat  production  and  increased  carbon  dioxide  output.  Beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  not  well  defined,  this  would  be  of  course  a  useless  waste  of 
energ>'  and  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  formation  and  with  the 
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storage  of  new  tissue.  It  is  like  keeping  the  furnace  going  in  warm 
weather.  In  former  papers  we  attempted  to  throw  light  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  young  animal  is  better  oft  with  the  minimum 
supply  of  protein  of  high  biological  value,  necessary  for  normal  growth, 
than  it  is  with  food  proteins  of  low  value  for  growth  when  the  latter  are 
fed  at  such  high  planes  of  intake  that  the  same  biological  value  for 
growth  would  be  reached  or  surpassed.  Wheat  proteins  (24)  were  em- 
ployed in  the  one  series  of  experiments  and  milk  proteins  in  the  other 
(23).  The  animals  were  able  to  grow  better  on  6  to  8  per  cent  of  milk 
proteins  than  on  any  plane  of  wheat  proteins  up  to  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  food  mixture.  The  results  were  not  considered  conclusive,  how- 
ever, in  giving  an  answer  to  the  question  in  point  because  it  appears 
that  there  is  something  detrimental  about  the  wheat  products  which 
may  have  depressed  the  vitality  of  the  animals.  Final  deductions 
cannot  be  drawn  until  these  experiments  are  repeated  using  protein^  of 
low  value  but  without  detrimental  qualities  other  than  such  a^  may 
come  from  the  disposal  by  the  organism  of  the  excess  of  useless  amino- 
acids  which  cannot,  because  of  certain  essential  ones  being  nearly 
absent,  be  built  up  into  tissue  proteins. 

The  lactating  mother  certainly  ■  concentrates  in  the  milk  she  pro- 
duces much,  if  not  all,  of  the  dietary  essential  fat-soluble  A  which  she 
ingests  in  her  large  intake  of  leaf  and  seed  products,  and  thus  enable 
the  young  to  obtain  a  much  larger  amount  of  this  substance  than  it 
could  possibly  obtain  by  eating  the  food  taken  by  the  mother,  because 
of  the  limited  capacity  of  its  digestive  apparatus.  The  same  is  doubt- 
less true  of  the  second  dietary  essential  of  unknown  chemical  nature, 
water-soluble  B,  but  this  would  seem  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great  signifi- 
cance since  this  substance  is  so  abundant  in  most  of  the  natural  foods 
that  the  young  could  easily  secure  enough  for  its  needs  in  the  limited 
amounts  of  food  which  it  could  ingest. 

Milk  represents  a  very  concentrated  food  from  the  standpoint  of 
energy  and  protein  values  (although  associated  with  much  water),  is 
easy  of  d^estibility  and  is,  when  drawn  by  sucking,  nearly  free  from 
bacteria.  Milk  is  therefore  a  food,  the  elaboration  of  which  involves 
the  functioning  of  the  mother  as  a  protective  agent  in  her  relation  to  her 
.  offspring.  There  are  further  to  be  considered  certain  possible  synthetic 
powers  which  the  mammary  tissue  may  possoss,  in  which  it  may  surpass 
the  powers  of  the  tissues  of  the  growing  young. 

Milk  sugar,  the  only  carbohydrate  of  milk,  is  found  nowhere  except 
in  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland.     It  affords  an  example,  there- 
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fore,  of  &  special  synthesis  by  the  maternal  oi^nism  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  young.  Like  examples  of  the  exercise  of  a  ayntbeUc  fuaction  by 
the  mammary  tissue  in  milk  production  are  seen  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  fatty  acids  of  low  molecular  weight  found  in  milk  fats.  These 
acids  do  not  need  to  occur  in  the  food  of  the  lactating  animal. 

He  fact  that  the  mammary  gland  is  able  to  synthesize  the  si^ar 
lactose  and  certain  of  the  fatty  acids  which  are  peculiar  to  the  milk  fats 
is  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  these  tissues  may  be  able  to  effect 
the  transformation  of  certain  amino-acids  into  others  in  a  manner  not 
possible  to  the  non-lactating  animal  or  to  the  growing  young.  There  is 
recorded  in  the  hterature  an  experiment  by  Osborne  and  Mendel  (26) 
which  was  interpreted  at  the  time  it  was  carried  out  as  constituting  a 
demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the  mammary  gland  to  synthesize  the 
diamino-acid  lysine,  and  as  supporting  the  idea  that  certain  transfor- 
mations of  amino-acids  not  poesible  to  the  immature  tissues  of  the 
young  may  be  effected  by  certain  tissues  under  special  conditions,  such 
as  for  example  in  milk  formation. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  unwammted  assumptions  were  made 
at  the  time  their  experimental  work  was  reported,  there  is  much  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  special  rdle  of  the  amino-acid  lysine  in  nutrition. 
They  employed  diets  which  contained  28  per  cent  of  "protein-free 
milk"  and  added  gliadin  as  the  sole  purified  protein.  Osborne  and 
Mendel  (27)  assumed  that  the  gliadin  employed  "does  not  yield  more 
than  insignificant  amounts  of  lysine"  (p.  342),  and  interpreted  *their 
data  as  showing  that  "certain  proteins,  notably  the  gliadin  of  wheat, 
may  supply  the  nitrogenous  needs  of  an  animal  in  maintenance,  yet  be 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  growth"  (p.  328).  They 
further  state  (p.  332),  "we  have  succeeded  in  promoting  growth  at  a 
normal  rate  when  a  maintenance  ration  containing  gliadin  as  the  sole 
protein  was  supplemented  with  lysine,"  and  (p.  333)  "thedemoi>- 
stration  that  the  addition  of  lysine  to  the  gliadin  food  serves  to  render 
this  protein  of  wheat  entirely  adequate  for  the  nitrogenous  needs  of 
growth  is  shown  in  chart  1,  rat  1113,  in  the  appendix,  in  which  the  sur- 
prising effect  of  this  amino^cid  addition  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
mere  maintenance  effect  of  the  diet  without  the  lysine,"  and  further, 
"we  beUeve  that  these  feeding  trials,  in  conjunction  with  our  demon- 
stration of  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  growth  on  diets  containing 
only  lysineJree  proteins,  furnish  the  first  and  only  conclusive  demon- 
stration that  lysine  is  indispensable  for  the  functions  of  growth." 
On  page  334,  they  further  state   "the  animal  ot^nism  apparently 
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cannot  synthesize  lysine,  which  is  evidently  not  essential  for  main- 
tenance in  the  sense  of  preservation  of  body  weight,  though  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  that  when. this  amlno-acid  is  missing,  all 
functions  are  normally  carried  out." 

These  conclusions,  we  feel  confident,  are  based  upon  unwarranted 
assumptions  concerning  the  character  of  the  food  mixtures  which  these 
authors  employed  in  their  experimental  work.  It  is  desirable  that  so 
important  a  deduction  aa  the  differentiation  bet^re^i  the  requiremcoite 
of  the  animal  for  maintenance  as  contrasted  with  growth,  if  unwar- 
ranted, should  be  clearly  shown  to  be  fallacious.  Wc  take  this  occasion, 
therefore,  to  offer  a  critique  of  certain  of  the  conclusions  of  Osborne 
and  Mendet,  which  are  based  upon  experiments  of  such  a  character 
as  to  appear  open  to  criticism  only  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
studied  closely  the  problems  relating  to  the  behavior  of  animals  fed  upon 
diets  consisting  of  isolated  and  carefully  purified  foodstuffs,  and  sim- 
idified  as  far  as  is  possible,  consistent  with  the  normal  nutrition  of  an 
animal. 

The  quotations  above  refer  to  the  relation  of  the  amino-acid  lysine  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  growing  young  animal.  Osborne  and  Mendel  em- 
ployed a  diet  of  similar  composition  to  that  discussed  above  in  its  rela- 
tion to  maintenance  as  contrasted  with  growth,  and  describe  what  they 
interpreted  to  be  a  pregnancy  and  successful  lactation  period  in  a  rat 
(26).  Four  young  were  brought  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  days  dur- 
ii^  which  they  grew  at  approximately  the  normal  rate,  while  the 
mother  was  restricted  to  the  "gliadin  food,"  which  was  assumed  to 
contain  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  lysine  but  to  be  otherwise  com- 
plete as  a  source  of  amino-acids.  They  believed  that  lysine  was  not 
necessary  for  the  long  continued  maintenance  of  an  animal  (27),  but 
indispensable  for  growth,  and  the  conclusion  seemed  warranted  that 
the  mother,  taking  supposedly  lysine-free  food  and  producing  during 
gestation  four  young,  and  during  lactation  milk  which  was  capable  of 
inducing  nearly  normal  growth  in  the  young,  was  able  throi^h  the 
special  powers  possessed  by  the  mammary  tissues  to  synthesize  the 
amino-acid  lysine  for  the  formation  of  normal  milk  proteins.  Casein 
and  lactalbumen  both  contain  7  to  8  per  cent  of  lysine. 

The  "gliadin  food"  in  the  lactation  experiments  consisted  of  care- 
fully purified  gliadin,  18  per  cent;  "protein-free  milk,"  28  per  cent; 
starch,  lard  and  agar-agar  (26).  Gliadin  has  been  shown  in  a  re- 
investigation by  Osborne  to  have  been  erroneously  assumed  to  be  lysine- 
free.     Furthermore,  for  rea;son3  explained  later,  we  are  convinced  that 
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the  dietary  properties  of  "protein-free  nulk"  were  not  fully  under- 
stood by  ttese  authors.  They  believed  at  that  time  that  the  ghadin  was 
practically  free  from  the  amino-acid  lysine  and  they  minimized  the  pos- 
sible importance  of  the  nitrogenous  components  of  the  "  proteiu-f ree 
milk"  as  a  source  of  amino-acids  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
mother  was  effecting  a  synthesis  of  this  particular  protein  cleavage 
product  (lysine),  since  the  young  were  unable  to  grow  on  the  diet  of  the 
mother  after  the  period  when  they  may  safely  be  weaned.  Owing  to 
the  important  deductions  drawn  from  these  experiments,  certain  erro- 
neous assumptions  made  regarding  the  quality  of  the  diet  used  in  the 
experimental  work  referred  to,  should  be  pointed  out.  Other  experi- 
ments were  reported  in  the  same  paper  in  which  steady  loas  of  weight 
followed  when  the  diet  consisted  of  starch,  sucrose,  lard,  gltadin,  salts 
and  agar-agar,  and  such  losses  were  regained  when  "protein-free  milk" 
or  feces  were  supplied.  This  result  may  have  been  due  to  the  addition 
of  both  the  dietary  essentials,  fat-soluble  A  and  watei^«oluble  B,  which 
were  lacking  in  the  purified  diet  and  whose  significance  was  not  at  that 
time  appreciated,  as  well  as  possibly  to  the  supplementary  value  of 
the  nitrogenous  compounds,  e.g.,  lysine,  of  the  "protein-free  milk"  or 
feces. 

The  later  discovery  by  Osborne,  Van  Slyke,  Leavenworth  and 
Vinograd  (28)  that  there  is  about  1.34  per  cent  of  lysine  in  the  most 
carefully  purified  gliadin,  and  the  lack  of  evidence  that  "protein-free 
milk"  does  not  supply  lysine  to  some  extent,  renders  very  problemati- 
cal the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
maternal  oi^anism  to  synthesize  lysine  through  the  medium  of  the  ' 
mammary  gland  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species,  as  contrasted  with 
the  inability  of  the  youi^  animal  to  effect  the  same  synthesis  for  its 
own  preservation  during  growth.  The  food  of  the  mother  contained 
lysine  and  the  amount  of  this  amino-acid  available  for  the  synthesis  of 
milk  proteins  depended  upon  the  capacity  of  the  mother  to  consume 
and  digest  food  protein,  poor  in  this  complex,  above  her  own  body 
needs. 

"Protein-free  milk"  contains  about  0.76  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  a 
diet  containing  28  per  cent  of  this  substance  derives  0.2128  gnun  of 
nitn^en  per  100  grams  of  ration  from  this  source.  When  a  food  mix- 
ture is  prepared,  as  were  many  of  those  employed  by  Osborne  and 
Mendel,  by  the  combination  of  18  per  cent  of  purified  protein  with  28 
per  cent  of  "protein-free  milk,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  food  mixture 
was  composed  of  nitrogen-free  substances,  the  resulting  food  mixture 
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derivee  93  per  cent  of  ita  total  nitrt^n  from  purified  protein  and  7 
per  cent  from  the  "protein-free  milk."  The  proportion  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  diet  which  comes  from  the  uncharacterized  forms  in 
"protein-free  milk"  rises,  of  course,  when  the  amount  of  purified  pro- 
tein is  decreased.  In  some  of  their  experiments  in  which  the  purified 
proteins  were  fed  as  low  as  2  per  cent  of  the  food  mixture,  the  assump- 
tion was  made  that  this  purified  protein  furnished  the  sole  significant 
nitrogen  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition,  but  in  reality  63  per  cent 
of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  diet  was  derived  from  the  "protein-free 
milk"  (2d).  MeColIum  and  Davis  have  presented  evidence  which  in- 
dicates that  this  is  a  source  of  amino-acids  (30).  This  so-called  "non- 
protein" nitrogen  has  been  consistently  ignored  as  being  of  no  biological 
value,  but  that  Osborne  and  Mendel  now  appreciate  its  significance 
is  shown  by  a  recent  publication  (31). 

Munk  (32)  stated  that  about  ^  of  the  total  nitn^n  of  milk  is  in 
the  form  of  "non-protein"  nitrogen.  By  this  he  meant  that  it  could 
not  be  precipitated  by  such  reagents  as  alcohol,  tannin,  copper  hy* 
droxide,  etc.  Osborne  and  Mendel  state,  "since  our  protein-free  milk 
powder  was  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  sohds  of  the  milk,  it 
should,  if  MuTtk'a  statemenia  are  correct,*  contain  0.48  per  cent  of  non- 
protein nitrogen,  thus  leaving  at  the  most  only  0.28  per  cent  of  pro- 
tein nitrogen  equal  to  1,69  per  cent  of  protein.  Since  100  grams  of  the 
food  mixture  employed  in  our  experiments  contained  28.2  grams  of 
protein-free  milk  powder,  we  can  assume  that  at  most  the  food  pastes 
thus  made  contained  only  0,48  per  cent  of  milk  protein"  (33).  They 
'  further  stated  in  commenting  upon  the  composition  of  their  diet  of 
gliadin,  "protein-free  milk,"  starch,  lard  and  agar-agar:  "such  analyses 
as  we  have  made  indicated  that  the  extent  of  this  contamination  (with 
protein  other  than  gliadin)'  cannot  exceed  0.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  food 
mixture,  a  quantity  of  "normal  protein"  far  too  small  as,  we  have  con- 
vinced ourselves  by  other  studies  directed  to  this  point,  to  meet  the 
nutritive  deficiency  of  gliadin  in  respect  to  growth  (26), 

All  ordinary  milk  is  infected  with  bacteria  during  the  process  of  milk- 
ing, and  it  is  well  known  that  milk  contains  proteolytic  ferments  which 
may  well  within  a  few  hours  convert  a  significant  amount  of  the  pro- 
tein of  the  milk  into  cleavage  products  sufficiently  simple  to  escape 
precipitation  by  the  protein  precipitants.  Milk  is  also  known  to  contain 
all  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  small  amounts  and  modem  re- 
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searches  of  Folin  and  Denis  (34)  and  Van  Slyke  and  Meyer  (35)  have 
dunODfltrated  that  the  blood  is  a  dilute  solution  of  wnino-acids.  All 
things  considered  we  believe  that  the  assumption  is  unwarranted  that 
"protein-^ree  milk"  may  not  serve  aa  a  very  significant  source  of  vari- 
ous amino-acids.  In  the  experiments  described  the  assumption  was 
made  that  the  lactating  mother  was  constructing  from  gliadin,  sup- 
posed at  that  time  to  be  practically  free  from  lysine,  the  milk  proteins 
which  contain  an  abundance  of  this  cleavage  product  of  proteins.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  assumption  that  growth  of  the  young  which  wete  nurs- 
ing the  mother  on  this  relatively  lysine-^ooi  diet  affords  proof  of  the 
synthesis  of  lysine  or  a  difference  between  the  chemical  requirements 
of  an  animal  for  growth  as  contrasted  with  maintenance,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  resting  upon  a  sound  experimenti^  basis. 

llie  considerations  which  have  been  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the 
validity  of  the  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  mammary  gland  to  produce 
^^theses  not  possible  for  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  theory 
that  the  processes  of  maintenance  diSer  chemically  from  those  of 
growth,  serve  likewise  to  emphasize  further  the  fact  that  feeding  ex- 
periments in  which  "protein-free  milk"  is  used  cannot  be  regarded  aa 
in  any  way  comparable  with  experiments  in  which  the  diets  consist  of 
carefully  purified  food  substances,  tt^ether  with  butter  fat  as  a  source 
of  fat-soluble  A  and  suitably  prepared  extracts  of  natural  foods  to 
furnish  the  second  unidentified  dietary  essential,  water-sotuble  B. 
Only  with  diets  of  this  type  can  the  individual  proteins  be  compared 
in  a  way  which  reveals  their  relative  biolc^cal  values.  "Protein-free 
milk"  contains  a  liberal  amount  of  water-soluble  B,  and  a  small  and  in-* 
adequate  amoimt  of  fat-eoluble  A  (31).  Much  of  the  work  done  with 
diets  containing  "protein-free  milk"  may  possibly  have  led  to  cor- 
rect concluaionfl,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  'of  the  results  ar» 
trustworthy  and  which  are  not  until  the  work  is  repeated  with  suitably 
controUed  diets. 

Hart  and  Humphrey  (36)  have  reported  the  results  of  several  experi- 
ments so  planned  as  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  a  number  of  protein 
mixtures  for  transformation  into  milk.  These  show  decided  differences 
in  the  biolc^cal  values  of  proteins  for  milk  production,  entirely  anal* 
ogous  to  what  is  well  established  with  respect  to  difference  in  the 
values  of  individual  proteins  for  growth  (37). 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  manmiary  gland  is  any  more 
efficient  in  the  utilization  of  food  protein  for  milk  production  thui  are 
the  tissues  of  the  young  of  a  rapidly  growing  species  for  the  construction 
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of  new  body  tiesue.     Apparently  the  same  limitationa  hold  in  both 
cases. 

Tbe  quantitative  comparison  of  the  ability  of  the  young  to  utilize 
food  proteins  for  growth  as  compared  with  the  ability  of  the  mammary 
gland  to  utilize  them  for  the  synthesis  of  milk  proteins,  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difGcuIties.  The  rate  at  which  the  young  can  be  expected  to  . 
utilize  protain  for  storage  as  new  body  tissue  will  be  determined  by  the 
"growth  impulse"  of  the  species  (37).  The  human  infant  is  not  ca|> 
able  of  multiplying  its  initial  weight  by  much  more  than  3  during  the 
first  year  of  life  and  cannot  accordingly  be  expected  to  retain  a  high 
percentage  of  the  protein  taken  as  food  for  the  formation  of  body 
tisBue.  Its  growth  impulse  is  low.  The  domestic  pig,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  greatest  growth  impulse  of  any  species  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  is  capable,  when  its  diet  is  h^ly  satisfactory,  of  multi- 
plying its  initial  weight  by  about  200  during  the  first  year  of  life.  The 
pig  is  capable  of  retaining  protein  taken  in  the  food  for  the  formation 
of  body  tissue,  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  is  any  species  whose  ca- 
pacity for  growth  is  decidedly  less  than  its  own.  It  is  only  by  mulcing 
use  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  species  of  which  we  know  that  we  can 
expect  to  secure  data  as  to  the  actual  biological  values  of  a  series  of  pro- 
teins. Only  the  most  rapidly  growing  species  can  be  expected  to  retain 
food  protein  at  the  maximum  rate  made  possible  by  Uie  peculiar  rela- 
tionships among  the  amino-acids  which  it  yields  on  digestion. 

A  similar  difficidty  is  met  with  in  attempting  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  food  proteins  for  the  formation  of  milk  proteins.  The  extent  to 
•which  the  lactating  animal  is  capable  of  converting  food  into  milk  de- 
pends not  alone  upon  the  quantity  of  the  food,  her  capacity  to  digest 
and  assimilate  food  and  on  the  quahty  of  the  food  proteins,  etc.,  but 
likewise  in  no  sm^i  degree  upon  the  inherited  milk-producii^  tendency 
of  the  individual.  The  results  of  the  extensive  testing  of  individual 
cows  by  the  Babcock  fat  test  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  in  most  dairy  herds  there  are  some  cows  which  are 
not  capable  of  profitable  production,  even  when  given  the  best  food  and 
care.  Milk-producing  capacity  is  an  inherited  trait  and  it  is  only  in 
animals  with  the  power  of  lactation  highly  developed  that  one  may 
expect  to  observe  utilization  of  food  proteins  for  transformation  into 
milk  proteins  at  the  maximum  rate  at  which  the  quality  of  the  food 
proteins,  depending  upon  their  yields  of  the  essential  amino-acids,  will 
permit. 
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Variability  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  depending  upon  the  compo- 
aitum  of  the  mother's  food.  A  number  of  investigations  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  study  of  the  variability  in  the  content  and  relation- 
ships among  the  inoiganic  elements  of  the  milk  as  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  food.  Von  Wendt  (38)  found  that  the  extent  of  the 
variability  of  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  milk  is  very  slight,  too 
sl^t  indeed  to  be  considered  as  of  significance  as  regar%  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  seta^tion.  In  his  experiments  cows  were  fed  mixed 
rations  of  fairly  satisfactoiy  quality  for  milk  production.  To  these  he 
added  certain  salts  and  studied  the  possibiUty  of  increasing  the  output 
of  any  element  in  milk.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  unable  to  do 
this  since  the  kidneys  and  intestine  aid  in  preventing  an  accumulation 
of  any  mineral  elements  in  the  blood. 

G.  Von  Bunge  states  that  as  early  as  1872  he  called  attention  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  mammary  gland  secretes  inoiganic  constitu- 
ents in  the  same  relationship  as  they  occur  in  the  ash  of  the  suckling 
(39).  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  has  an  entirely 
different  inorganic  content  from  that  of  the  milk  which  is  secreted, 
although  the  mammary  gland  extracts  the  inorganic  materials  from  the 
blood  stream  which  flows  throi^h  it.  The  following  table  has  become 
a  classic  as  an  illustration  of  the  relationship  between  the  character  of 
the  inoiganic  content  of  milk  from  different  species  of  animals  and  the 
content  of  the  same  elements  in  the  young  animal. 
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Bunge  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  the  potassium  content  of  milk 
ash  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  ash  of  the  suckling  is  to  be  acr 
counted  for  on  teleological  grounds.  The  growing  animal  is  relatively 
richer  in  potassium  than  in  sodium.  This  depends  on  the  increase  in 
the  content  of  the  potassium-rich  muscle  and  the  relative  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  sodium-rich  cartilage. 
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The  great  and  constant  dif^erencea  in  the  ash  of  the  blood  and  milk 
are  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  argument  that  the  secreting  gland  acts 
through  the  principle  of  filtration,  removing  the  proteins,  etc.,  from 
the  blood. 

.  Babcock  (40)  has  described  experiments  with  cows  which  he  de- 
prived of  salt  (NaCl)  during  lactation,  and  his  results  are  of  special 
interest  in  Relation  to  the  interpretation  of  our  data.  He  deprived 
cows  of  sodium  chloride,  other  than  that  contained  in  their  food,  for 
varying  periods  up  to  fifteen  months  and  noted  no  decrease  in  the 
yields  of  milk  Up  to  a  short  time  before  the  animals  began  to  fail  rap- 
idly. Some  actually  died  from  sodium  chloride  starvation  and  others 
were  saved  from  deatli  by  the  administration  of  salt.  The  fat  content 
of  the  milk  of  cows  receiving  an  inadequate  salt  supply  was  elightly 
higher  than  in  milk  from  the  control  group. 

Interesting  observations  showing  the  influence  of  over-feeding  of 
sodium  chloride  on  the  character  of  the  milk  of  cows  are  also  cited  by 
Professor  Babcock  (40).  Lowe  in  1861  found  13  per  cent  of  solids  in 
the  milk  of  a  cow  receiving  2.5  ounces  of  salt  per  day.  She  was  given 
double  this  amount  for  three  days  and  the  milk  on  the  fourth  day  con- 
tained but  8  per  cent  of  solids.  After  this  the  cow  was  given  the  usual 
2.5  ounces  of  salt  per  day  and  the  milk  gradually  returned  to  its  normal 
composition.  Mendel  (41)  reports  an  experiment  in  Switzerland  which 
showed  marked  decrease  in  the  solids  of  the  milk  as  the  result  of  feed- 
ing high  intakes  of  salt  to  dairy  cows.  This  effect  is,  of  course,  due  to 
an  additional  excretion  of  salt  in  the  milk  and  with  an  excessive  output 
of  water,  which  dilutes  the  milk. 

The  effects  of  under-feeding  and  of  faulty  diets  on  the  persistence  of 
milk  secretion  in  the  lactating  female.  Eckles  and  Palmer  (42)  have  con- 
duct«d  very  thorough  and  painstaking  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
under-feeding  on  the  flow  and  composition  of  the  milk  in  cows.  Their 
resulta  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  lactation  period, 
cows  are  able  to  remain  stationary  in  milk  flow  and  produce  the  nor- 
mal amount  for  forty  days  with  only  60  to  75  per  cent  enough  energy 
after  subtracting  the  maintenance  requirement.  They  observed  a 
marked  difference  in  the  effect  of  a  subnormal  plane  of  nutrition  on  the 
milk  flow  depending  on  the  part  of  the  lactation  period  in  which  the 
experiment  was  carried  out.  During  the  later  portion  of  the  lactation 
period  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  flow  in.  response  to  under-feeding 
while  this,  as  stated  above,  is  not  the  case  when  the  underfeeding 
follows  closely  upon  parturition,     f^kles  and  Palmer  explain  this  dif- 
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ference  on  the  assumption  that  milk  production  is  caueed  by  both  a 
chemical  stimulus  and  a  nervous  stimulus.  The  former  of  these  is 
principally  responsible  for  the  activity  of  the  mammary  gland  during 
early  lactation  and  decreases  in  its  intensity  as  the  lactation  progresses, 
Hod  is  finally  replaced  in  great  measure  by  the  nervous  stimulus.  So 
long  as  the  chemical  factor  is  chiefly  the  r^ulating  factor  governing 
the  gland,  milk  production  is  in  great  measure  independent  of  the 
plane  of  nutrition  of  the  cow. 

If  this  law  holds  good  generally  for  lactating  animals,  the  assumption 
would  be  valid  that  in  all  the  nursing  experiments  reported  in  this  paper 
in  which  mother  rats  were  sucklii^  young  while  taking  diets  on  which 
the  young  themselves  were  not  able  to  grow  after  the  weaning  period, 
the  mothers  were  producii^  approximately  the  normal  amount  of 
milk. 

In  the  charts  are  shown  records  in  which  young  rats  grew  at  half 
normal  rate  on  the  milk  of  mothers  whose  food  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  not  produce  growth  directly.  We  have  the  analogy  with 
tile  cow  as  evidence  that  they  were  producii^  approximately  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  milk,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  only  logical  conclusion 
that  the  young  failed  to  grow  at  the  full  normal  rate  because  of  the 
poor  quahty  of  the  milk  produced. 

If  then,  as  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  available  data,  the  mam- 
mary gland  has  no  special  synthetic  power  in  the  synthesis  of  amino- 
acids  and  is  limited  va  the  same  way  as  is  the  young  to  a  supply  of  these 
in  the  food,  and  as  we  have  previously  shown,  the  dietary  essentials 
fat-9oluble  A  and  water«oluble  B  are  not  found  in  the  milk  unless 
they  are  in  the  food  of  the  mother  (43),  it  becomes  of  special  interest 
to  discover  in  just  what  manner  the  mother  acts  in  a  protective  ca- 
pacity toward  her  young  when  her  own  diet  is  itself  inadequate  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  young. 

The  effect  produced  in  the  young  rats  suckled  by  mothers  whose  food 
supply  was  limited  to  a  single  grain,  as  wheat,  maize  or  oat  kernel,  with 
or  without  single  or  multiple  additions  of  purified  food  substances  was, 
it  seems  certain,  the  result  of  the  poor  quaUty  of  the  milk  rather  than 
of  a  limitation  in  the  supply.  A  fact  not  hitherto  appreciated  if  in- 
deed at  all  suspected,  viz.,  that  the  quality  of  milk  as  judged  by  its 
growth-promoting  power  is  dependent  in  a  surprising  degree  upon  the 
quality  of  the  diet  of  the  mother,  is  shown  in  a  conclusive  manner. 
The  differences  in  quality,  if  we  can  judge  by  analogy  with  the  cow,  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  detectable  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods 
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of  chemical  analysis.  Even  extraordinary  methoda  of  chemical  analy- 
sis could  reveal  the  deficiencies  of  such  milk  only  with  reapect  to  its 
inorganic  content. 

We  have  sought  in  the  experiments  reported  in  this  paper  to  analyze 
by  the  biological  methods,  which  we  have  made  use  of  in  the  study  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  nutrition  of  the  growing  young,  the 
peculiar  r61e  of  the  mother  in  safeguarding  the  young  in  early  life. 

These  experiments  are  not  directly  comparable  with  those  of  Eckles 
and  Palmer  in  certain  important  respects.  They  fed  mixtures  of  leafy 
foods  and  grains,  mixtures  which  we  have  shown  to  be  dietetically 
complete  (44)  in  that  all  the  essential  dietary  factors  were  present  and 
in  DO  very  great  degree  were  there  unsatisfactory  proportions  among 
the  several  factors.  Their  experimenta  involved  only  limitations  as  to 
amount.  Our  experimental  conditions  reported  in  this  paper  imposed 
special  features — dietary  problems  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  the 
herbivora  but  common  enough  among  human  beings  who  do  not  make 
use  of  dairy  products  as  foods,  unless  they  partake  of  the  leafy  vege- 
tables ia  much  greater  amounts  than  are  commonly  eaten  in  this  country. 
Ejckles  and  Palmer  were  feeding  a  diet  which  would  induce  growth  in  a 
young  animal  if  supplied  in  sufficient  amount.  The  seeds  which  formed 
the  basis  of  our  food  mixtures  would  not  support  growth  because  of 
three  types  of  deficiencies,  viz.,  inorganic  content,  protein  and  fat- 
soluble  A.  With  such  diets  the  distinct  limitations  of  the  maternal 
organism  in  the  matter  of  secreting  normal  milk  are  easily  seen. 

The  results  reported  with  cows  are  in  harmony  with  those  reported 
by  Decaisne  (45)  who  observed  that  during  the  si^e  of  Paris  in  1870, 
young  and  vigorous  women  maintained  without  loss  of  we^t  and  in 
some  cases  induced  gains  in  their  infants,  when  they  were  themselves 
fastii^  or  nearly  so. 

The  studies  here  reported  (charts  1  to  6)  show  that  the  lactsting 
mother  is  limited  in  a  general  way  in  all  respects  as  are  the  growing 
young  with  reapect  to  her  abihty  to  effect  chemical  transformations  of 
one  food  complex  into  another,  utiUzing  food  proteins  for  milk  produc- 
tion only  to  the  extent  that  they  yield  amino-acids  in  proportions  suit- 
able for  rearrangement  into  milk  proteins.  She  is,  however,  a  very 
important  factor  of  safety  for  her  young  in  that  her  mammary  tissues 
can  remove  from  the  blood  all  elements  necessary  for  the  production  of 
milk,  approximating  more  nearly  the  normal  in  quality  than  was  the 
food  from  which  it  was  produced.  She  can  pass  these  on  into  the  milk 
in  decidedly  more  favorable  relationships  than  they  exist  in  her  food. 
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This  the  mammary  gland  can  do  when  nourished  by  blood  which  con- 
tains certain  inorganic  elements  in  such  relationships  as  render  the 
circulatory  Quids  of  the  body  a  pabulum  from  which  the  tissues  of  the 
young  cannot  secure  satisfactory  supplies  to  permit  the  cells  to  grow, 
even  though  the  organic  portion  of  the  diet  is  satisfactory.  In  other 
words  she  can  present  to  her  dependent  oEFspring  a  more  satisfactory 
inorganic  food  supply  than  she  herself  receives,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  mother  the  young  is  enabled  to  progress  well  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  adult  size  in  an  environment  in  which  the  food  supply 
is  of  such  character  as  would  not  support  growth  if  it  were  not  for  the 
medium  of  the  mother.     (See  charts  3  to  5.) 

The  well  established  facts  concerning  the  relation  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  diet  and  the  formation  of  milk  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows ; 

1.  The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  there  is  no  special  synthetic 
power  of  the  mammary  tissue  by  reason  of  which  amino-acids  can  be 
formed  which  are  not  found  in  the  food.  In  other  words,  the  maternal 
ot^auism  is  limited  iu  milk  secretion  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  growing 
animal  in  regard  to  its  amino-acid  supply.  Both  must  have  the  same 
list  of  amino-acids  preformed  and  circulating  in  the  body  Quids.  Diets 
employed  in  this  type  of  study  must  be  rigidly  controlled  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  animals  procuring  the  special  complexes 
from  "protein-free  milk,"  feces,  etc.,  on  whose  absence  the  validity  of 
the  observations  rest. 

2.  The  mammary  gland  performs  the  function  of  eUborating  pro- 
teins of  extraordinary  biological  value  from  the  products  of  digestion 
of  the  food  proteins.  This  involves  no  synthetic  activity  by  which 
one  amino-acid  is  transformed  into  another  but  only  a  selective  absorp- 
tion from  the  blood  and  reconstitution  of  the  amino-acids  which  cir- 
culate in  the  blood  into  complexes,  the  milk  proteins,  which  in  turn  are, 
when  taken  as  food,  very  efficiently  transformed  into  tissue  proteins  for 
growth. 

3.  The  mammary  gland  picks  up  from  the  blood  both  the  chemically 
unidentified  food  essentials,  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B,  and 
passes  these  into  the  milk,  but  it  is  unable  to  produce  either  of  these 
substances  anew.  When  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  absent  from  the 
mother's  diet,  it  is  not  found  in  the  milk  (43).  We  have  shown  the 
possibility  of  producmg  milk,  poor  or  lacking  in  each  of  these  substances 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  inducing  growth. 

4.  The  mammary  gland  has  the  capacity  to  function  approximately 
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normally  when  nourished  by  a  blood  stream  which  containB  the  mineral 
elements,  sodium,  chlorine  and  calcium  in  amounts  too  low  to  enable 
the  tissue  cells  to  grow.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  inorganic 
content  of  the  miUc  produced  from  a  diet  whose  content  of  these  el&> 
ments  is  too  low  to  admit  of  growth  in  the  young  is  of  distinctly  better 
quality  for  supporting  growth  than  is  the  food  from  which  it  was 
fonned.  This  represents  a  very  important  factor  of  safety  in  the 
preservation  of  the  species. 

5.  It  is  evident  from  the  character  of  the  curves  of  growth  of  the 
young  in  charts  1  to  6  that  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
protein  of  the  diet,  together  with  the  content  and  character  of  the  in- 
organic portion  of  the  food  supply,  are  factors  of  importance  for  milk 
production  commensurate  with  that  of  an  adequate  amount  of  both  the 
fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B. 

6.  Even  after  the  young  has  attained  a  stage  of  development  at  which 
it  can  eat  of  the  mother's  ration,  the  supplementary  contribution  of 
milk  by  the  mother  serves  to  greatly  enhance  the  proteins  derived 
from  vegetable  foods  and  to  partially  correct  the  inorganic  faults  in  the 
latter  as  well  as  to  give  the  young  a  much  greater  supply  of  fat-eoluble 
A  than  it  could  itself  ingest  in  the  form  of  vegetable  foods.  Fat^4oluble 
A  is  not  abundant  in  the  vegetable  foods  and  the  action  especially  of 
the  herbivorous  mother  in  concentrating  in  the  milk  fats  the  intake 
of  this  substance  in  her  large  intake  of  food,  constitutes  a  surprising 
protective  relationship  of  the  mother  to  her  young.  The  results  of  the 
present  series  of  experiments  show  that  milk  is  superior  to  the  v^e- 
table  mixtures  on  which  the  herbivorous  mother  feeds  in  its  physical 
properties,  its  easy  digestibility  and  in  its  favorable  inorganic  content. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  charts  demonstrate  the  following 
facta:  (1)  That  the  mother  may  take  a  single  seed  as  food  and  produce 
milk  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  such  quality  that  growth  can  proceed 
at  a  subnormal  rate  whereas  the  young  could  not  themselves  grow  at  all 
on  the  mother's  diet;  (2)  when  the  inorganic  deficiencies  of  the  seed  are 
corrected,  the  mother  can  induce  much  better  growth  in  the  young  than 
without  such  correction;  (3)  the  improvement  of  the  protein  or  thefat- 
solubh  A  content  of  the  seed  causes  2iUIe  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Uie 
milk  when  the  mineral  content  of  the  diet  remains  uncorrected. 

These  results  for  milk  production  are  in  agreement,  except  in  d^ree, 
with  the  behavior  of  young  when  fed  a  seed  supplemented  in  the  same 
manner.  The  mother  can  take  a  seed  as  her  sole  food  and  put  into  the 
milk  an  inorganic  salt  content  which  is  very  much  more  satisfactory  for 
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tbe  nutrition  of  the  young  than  ia  that  contained  in  the  seed.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  she  servea  as  the  greatest  factor  of  safety  in  the  nutri- 
tjoE  of  her  young.  The  other  ways  in  which  the  maternal  oi^nism 
assists  the  relatively  helpless  young  in  its  nutrition  have  been  already 
pointed  out. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  seeds,  tubers  and  root  foods  are 
closely  comparable  from  the  dietary  standpoint  in  that  their  deficiencies 
are  of  the  same  type  and  order,  all  being  storage  organs  relatively  poor 
in  cellular  elements.  Muscle  tissue  is  principally  composed  of  highly 
specialized  contractile  tissue  and  contains  but  relatively  little  substance 
comparable  in  its  metabohc  activity  with  the  cellular  organs  such  as  the 
liver,  kidney  and  other  glands.  It  should,  according  to  our  theory  of 
the  relation  of  dietary  properties  to  function,  be  classed  with  the 
storage  organs  of  plants  rather  than  with  cell-rich  tissues  such  as'  the 
leaf.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  up  diets  derived  from  even  these  four 
types  of  foodstuffs  (seeds,  tubers,  roots  and  muscle  tissues  (17) )  in 
any  combinations  which  will  induce  normal  nutrition.  It  should  fol- 
k>w  from  the  studies  now  reported,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  correctness  f.i*  this  view,  that  milk  produced  by  a  mother  whose 
food  consists  entirely  of  seed  products,  tubers  and  meat,  will  not  be  of 
very  satisfactory  quality  for  inducii^  growth. 


DISCUSSION  OF   RESULTS 

We  have,  in  previous  papers,  shown  that  there  is  but  one  way  in 
which  an  adequate  diet  can  be  made  up  entirely  froth  vegetable  sources, 
provided  we  ignore  the  possibility  of  the  chance  supply  through  the 
drinking  water  of  such  a  mineral  element  addition  to  the  diet  as  will 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  all  the  seeds  in  calcium,  sodium  and 
chlorine,  viz.,  by  making  suitable  combinations  of  the  leaf  and  seed 
(44).  There  is  small  chance  that  a  diet  derived  entirely  of  seeds  will, 
even  when  the  water  fiuTiished  contains  the  proper  minerals,  prove  of 
very  satisfactory  quality  for  the  support  of  growth.  We  have  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  present  tendency  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
to  derive  the  diet  almost  entirely  from  seeds,  tubers  and  meat,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  lowered  vitality,  loss  of  eificiency  and  the  appearance 
of  diseases  of  dietary  origin  (46).  Our  studies  also  afford  abundant 
proof  that  highly  successful  diets  can  be  made  up  of  mixtures  of  seeds 
and  milk  (17).     The  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  as  a  factor  of 
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safety  in  the  nutrition  of  the  adult  population  of  the  more  progres- 
sive nations  of  the  world  makes  the  results  of  these  studies  of  the 
relation  of  the  mother  to  the  young  applicable  to  the  every  day  prob- 
lems in  the  nutrition  of  man,  adult  as  well  as  infant. 

The  three  moat  important  seeds  employed  as  foods  in  America  are 
the  wheat,  oat  and  maize  kernels.  Each  of  these  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments and  chemical  complexes  which  are  essential  in  the  diet  of  the 
growing  young  animals,  yet  each  when  it  serves  as  the  sole  source  of 
nutriment  for  a  young  animal  fails  to  induce  any  growth  and  cannot 
long  maintain  life.  The  most  elaborate  chemical  analysis  throws  prac- 
tically no  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  nutrition  Ln  animals 
so  fed.  Even  mixtures  of  these  three  seeds,  in  any  proportions,  do  not 
support  growth.  The  reasons  for  this  we  have  shown  by  our  biological 
method  for  the  analysis  of  foodstuffs  (22)  to  rest  in  the  inadequate 
character  of  the  inot^anic  moiety  of  the  several  grains  as  the  first  limit- 
ing factor,  the  shortage  of  the  fatr-eoluble  A  as  the  second,  and  the 
relatively  poor  QuaUty  of  the  proteins  as  the  third  factor.  The  latter 
fault  is  less  pronounced  in  mixtures  of  the  grains  than  in  each  of  them 
as  the  sole  source  of  protein.  ■ 

Among  peoples  who  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  polished  rice  and 
fish,  the  disease  beriberi  is  of  common  occurrence  and  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  infants  nursing  mothers  suffering  from  the  disease 
likewise  contract  beriberi  in  the  first  months  of  life.  The  cause  of 
beriberi  is  now  well  known  to  be  the  consumption  of  a  diet  which  may 
be  unsatisfactory  in  several  respects,  but  the  specific  cause  of  the 
syndrome  is  the  selective  fasting  of  the  individual  for  the  unidentified 
dietary  essential  water-soluble  B  (4),  Diets  so  made  up  that  they  are 
known  to  be  adequate  in  every  respect,  except  for  the  shortage  of  this 
substance,  induce  the  oflset  of  the  disease  within  a  few  weeks.  An- 
drews (47)  attempted  to  throw  light  on  the  etiology  of  infantile  beri- 
beri by  inducing  Phihppine  women,  whose  infants  had  just  died  of  beri- 
beri, to  nurse  young  pups.  These  in  all  cases  developed  the  paralysis 
of  the  posterior  extremities  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  The  cause  of  the  disease  had  not  at  that  time  been  es- 
tablished, whether  it  is  due  to  some  toxic  agent  or  to  a  lack  of  some 
essential  substance  in  the  diet.  Andrews'  experiments  are  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  our  own,  in  which  we  made  up  diets  which 
were  deficient  only  in  respect  to  the  dietary  factor,  water-soluble  B, 
and  observed  that  young  rats  were  unable  to  grow  on  the  milk  of 
mothers  after  the  latter  were  restricted  for  a  few  days  to  these  food 
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mixtures,  but  responded  with  growth  in  about  forty-e^ht  hours  after 
the  addition  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  wheat  germ,  which  supplied  the 
missiDg  dietary  essential  (43).  Andrews'  studies  with  human  milk  are 
confirmed  and  explained  by  our  own  with  rats,  and  establish  the  fact 
that  milk  production  may  take  place  under  dietary  conditions  suck  that  the 
prodticl  is  deficient  in  certain  complexes  necessary  for  growth. 

We  have  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  second 
dietary  deficiency  disease  analogous  with  beriberi,  in  that  it  is  the  spe- 
cific result  of  a  shortage  of  the  chemical  substance  fat-soluble  A  in  the 
diet.  This  is  a  type  of  xerophthalmia  of  dietary  origin  and  is  charac- 
terized by  an  edematous  condition  of  the  eyes,  followed  speedily  by 
blindness  unless  the  missii^  dietary  essential  is  supplied  (5).  Clinical 
evidence  is  available  in  the  observations  of  Mori  (48),  Bloch  (49), 
H.  R0nne  (50),  Czerny  and  Keller  (51),  that  this  syndrome  which 
became  known  through  nutrition  studies  on  animals,  has  repeatedly 
occurred  as  a  human  disease. 

A3  we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  (5),  there  ia  but  one  way  to  produce 
this  condition  of  the  eyes,  viz.,  by  selectively  fasting  an  animal  for 
the  dietary  essential  fat-soluble  A,  and  it  can  be  relieved  only  by  sup- 
plying in  the  diet  the  missing  dietary  complex.  From  among  the 
numerous  citations  in  the  literature  of  eye  affections  among  poorly 
nourished  peoples  in  many  parte  of  the  world,  we  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  the  xerophthalmia  of  dietary  origin  has  been 
sometimes  confused  with  trachoma  or  other  eye  infections.  It  will  be 
of  special  interest  if  chnicians  will  keep  in  mind  the  possibiUty  that 
edema  of  the  tissue  surrounding  the  eyes,  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
with  or  without  perforation,  followed  in  extreme  cases  by  blindness, 
may  have  their  origin  in  a  specific  lack  in  the  diet  in  a  manner  entirely 
analogous  to  beriberi.  The  subject  is  mentioned  here  because  milk 
may  be  very  poor  in  the  dietary  essential,  fat  soluble  A,  when  the  diet 
of  the  mother  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  seeds  and  seed  products, 
especially  those  derived  from  the  endosperm,  e.g.,  wheat  flour,  degermi- 
nated  com  meal,  polished  rice,  starch,  sugars,  syrups,  together  with 
vegetable  fats  or  the  reserve  fat  deposits  of  the  animal  body  (lard, 
suet,  etc). 

The  light  which  the  experimental  data  described  in  this  paper  throws 
upon  the  relation  between  the  quality  of  the  diet  and  the  quality  of  the 
milk  as  a  food,  may  be  considered  in  its  possible  relation  to  the  high 
incidence  of  rickets  among  infants  in  classes  of  people  who  live  in  pov- 
erty.   Among  the  very  poor  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  restrict  the 
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diet  to  bread  and  other  seed  products,  syrups  and  molasses,  together 
with  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  small  amounts  of  meat.  We  now 
know  that  such  diets  do  not  produce  satisfactory  results  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  animals,  and  that  the  milk  of  the  mother  taking  such  diets  is 
likely  to  be  of  very  poor  qiiality  as  food  for  her  infant.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  future  investigations  may  shoW  a  relationship  between 
the  lowered  resistance  of  infants  so  fed  and  the  development  of  rickets, 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  immediate  causative  agent 
of  the  disease.  Hess  (52)  has  recently  described  the  diets  of  n^ro 
mothers  in  the  Columbus  Hill  District  in  New  York  City,  whose  in- 
fants almost  universally  suffer  from  rickets.  The  mothers'  diets  cod- 
sist  of  seed  products,  tubers  and  meat  almost  exclusively.  Milk,  the 
leafy  vegetables  and  fruits  are  scarcely  eaten  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  surprising  facts  which  has  come  from 
our  systematic  studies  with  simplified  diets  is  the  remarkable  dependence 
of  the  young  animal  upon  a  suitable  content  of  several  mineral  elements 
in  its  food  supply.  An  animal  cannot  grow  on  one  of  the  cereal  grains 
as  the  sole  food  supply  but  if  1  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride  and  1.5 
per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate  be  added  to  a  cere^  grain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  growth  may  take  place.  All  the  elements  contained  in 
these  salts  are  present  in  the  seeds  but  not  in  sufficient  amounts.  Ap- 
ptwently  the  kidney  fails  to  hold  back  these  elementa  as  effectively  as  it 
should  and  thereby  renders  the  young  animal  much  more  in  danger  of 
failing  to  secure  a  sufficient  intake  of  these  elements  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  kidney  were  able  to  excrete  the  waste  products  of  metabolism 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  back  and  permit  to  accumulate  in  the  blood 
stream  and  lymph  a  concentration  of  mineral  elements  which  would  be 
favorable  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body  tissues  during  growth.  This  it 
fails  to  do,  and  growth  can  take  place  in  those  mammals  which  have 
been  studied  only  when  certain  mineral  elements  are  coming  from  the 
alimentary  tract  at  or  above  a  certain  rate.  The  kidney  seems,  there- 
fore, in  some  cases  involving  a  low  intake  of  inorganic  salts  in  the  diet, 
to  be  the  tissue  whose  Umitations  determine  the  ability  of  the  young 
animal  to  grow. 

A  suggestive  feature  of  the  results  of  these  studies  is  the  deductioD 
which  may  reasonably  be  drawn  concerning  the  quality  of  the  blood  as 
a  pabulum  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues  in  general  when  the  diet 
is  derived  too  exclusively  from  the  seeds  of  plants.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  how  different  is  the  inorganic  content  of  the  milk  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  blood  aerum,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  proteins  of 
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milk  are  the  specific  product  of  the  mammary  tissue  and  are  not  found 
in  the  blood. 

The  lactose  is  derived  from  the  glucose  which  is  ever  present  in  the 
blood.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  the  inability  of  the  mammary 
glands  to  function  properly  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  blood  in 
respect  to  salts  or  protein  cleavage  products,  or  to  the  fat-soluble  A 
or  water-soluble  B,  when  the  blood  gets  its  supply  of  these  substances 
from  an  intestine  which  is  digesting  cereal  grains  exclusively.  As 
stated  above,  the  product  of  the  mammary  gland  is  specific  and  widely 
different  from  the  blood,  yet  it  is  sensitive  to  ^ch  changes  in  the 
blood  as  may  arise  from  the  too  exclusive  eating  of  seeds.  The  ques- 
tion which  suggests  itself  is,  how  do  the  remaining  tissues  of  the  body 
fare  when  purveyed  to  by  a  blood  which  does  not  admit  of  the  pro- 
duction of  growth-promoting  milk?  Diets  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  seeds  such  as  peas,  navy  beans,  com,  wheat,  rice  and  rolled  oats 
and  tubers,  such  as  potato,  cause  stunting  and  admit  the  early  onset 
of  signs  of  senility,  and  the  span  of  life  is  short  (17).  The  debilitating 
influence  of  such  diets  is  a  factor  in  the  public  health  which  should 
be  more  generally  appreciated  than  it  is  both  by  the  physician  and  the 
laity.  It  requires  grave  dietary  faults  to  produce  such  serious  condi- 
tions as  scurvy,  rickets  and  beriberi.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  mothers  who  are  attempting  to  nurse  infants  on  diets  derived  too 
IfM^ly  from  the  seeds  of  plants  and  their  milled  products.  Such  diets 
produce  inferior  milks  and  may  be  the  cause  of  grave  disorders  in  the 
very  young.  Dietary  mistakes  of  a  minor  character  which  debilitate 
the  tissues  and  lead  to  inefficiency,  lack  of  resistance  to  bacterial  in- 
fection, and  pave  the  way  to  the  onset  of  errors  in  metabolism  are 
very  common.  In  but  few  instances  does  the  himian  machine  run  past 
middle  life  without  developing  a  rattle  somewhere.  It  is  clear  from  ex- 
perimental evidence  now  available  that  there  are  causes  other  than 
those  proposed  by  Metchnikoff  responsible  for  the  gradual  diminution 
of  vitality  which  daily  brings  us  nearer  to  the  condition  where  we  are 
classed  with  the  great  army  of  the  unfit. 

It  is  certain  that  milk  is  a  better  food  for  the  youi«  during  the 
suckling  period  that  is  any  ration  which  can  possibly  be  compounded 
from  vegetable  sources.  If  the  mother  is  practically  limited  in  respect 
to  the  synthetic  capacity  of  her  mammary  tissue  in  the  same  way  that 
the  suckling  is,  except  in  the  formation  of  milk  sugar  from  glucose,  is  it 
only  in  the  physical  properties  and  digestibility  of  milk  and  in  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  its  carbohydrate  that  milk  Is  more  suited  for  the 
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nutrition  of  the  suckling  than  is  the  coaraer  food  eaten  by  the  mother? 
The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  mdicate  that  a  shortage  of  cer- 
tain inorganic  salts  in  the  diet  of  the  lactating  mother  may  become  a  fac- 
tor of  great  importance  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  milk.  (Com- 
pare charts  3,  4,  5  and  6.) 

It  may  be  argued  tliat  the  faulty  diets  employed  in  our  experiments 
(charts  1  to  6)  caused  depression  of  the  growth  of  the  young  by  re- 
ducing the  milk  production  of  the  mothers  rather  than  by  changiag  the 
composition  of  the  milk  with  respect  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  im- 
portant constituents.  We  cannot  state  from  actual  records  of  milk 
production  in  the  rat  whether  the  volume  of  milk  produced  remained 
sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the  young  throughout .  the  periods  of  de- 
pressed growth,  but  the  observations  on  women  (45)  and  cows  (42) 
just  cited  bear  directly  on  this  point.  Furthermore,  in  our  own  records 
young  are  regularly  shown  to  grow  long  after  they  become  able  to 
eat  of  the  mother's  diet,  when  the  latter  is  of  a  character  which  cannot 
support  growth  when  It  serves  as  the  sole  food  supply.  There  can 
be  no  other  explanation  for  this  than  that  the  mothers  continue  to 
supplement  the  food  supply  of  the  young  with  fairly  liberal  contributions 
of  milk. 

From  the  experiments  just  cited  we  have  data  strictly  comparable  to 
our  own  where  mother  rats  are  limited  for  their  supply  of  mineral  ele- 
ments to  the  single  seed  which  fm-nished  the  major  portion  of  the  diet, 
llie  seeds,  wheat,  oats  and  maize,  we  have  shown  are  too  poor  in  so- 
dium, chlorine  and  calcium  to  permit  young  animals  to  grow  appreci- 
ably, and  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  lactating  mother  attempting  to 
induce  growth  in  a  litter  of  four  young  an  inability  to  produce  milk  of 
a  character  which  enables  the  young  to  grow  beyond  a  limited  rat«,  but 
the  milk  is  better  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  than  is  the  mother's 
diet.  From  the  data  furnished  by  Babcock  (40),  by  Eckles  and 
Palmer  (42)  and  by  Decaisne  (45),  as  well  as  by  our  own  charts,  it 
seems  certain  that  failure  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  was 
not  the  cause  of  partial  stunting  of  the  young,  but  rather  too  low  a 
content  of  those  mineral  elements  which  the  seeds  fail  to  supply  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  animal.  These  ex- 
periments seem  to  afford  evidence  that  diets  containing  no  more  of 
certain  inorganic  elements  than  are  furnished  by  the  more  important 
aeeds  employed  as  human  and  animal  foods  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  of  poor  quality  as  a  growth-promoting  food. 
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BXPBRtUENTAL  BIBTHODB 

In  order  to  study  the  extent  to  which  the  mother  qsn  serve  as  a  pro- 
tective agent  in  producing  milk  of  a  cha(;acter  suitable  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  her  young  when  she  is  fed  upon  -a  diet  on  which  the  young, 
after  weaning,  are  not  able  to  grow,  we  adopted  the  following  pro- 
cedure: The  female  rats  were  fed  our  211'  ration  until  they  delivered 
their  young.  The  litter  was  then  in  all  cases  reduced  to  four  young  in 
order  that  the  nutritive  undertaking  of  all  the  mothere  should  be  com- 
parable and  in  no  case  burdensome.  The  mother  was  then  restricted 
to  the  diet  described  in  the  chart  with  her  curve,  and  frequent  weigh- 
ings were  made  of  both  mother  and  young,  from  which  the  curves  were 
plotted.  The  curve  of  the  mother  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
and  the  curve  showing  the  collective  weighings  of  the  four  young  is 
placed  directly  above.  A  drop  in  the  curve  of  the  young  indicates  that 
at  that  point  the  htter  was  reduced  by  the  death  of  one  or  more,  to 
three,  two,  etc.,  young.  Supplementary  data  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  young  and  mothers  are  presented  in  tabular  form  in  tables  1, 
2,  and  3. 
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Chart  1..  These  curves  illustrate  the  dietary  value  of  the  milk  of  a  mother  fed 
rolled  oats  alone,  rat  738;  oate  plus  fat-soluble  A,  rat  843;  oats  plus  such  salt 
additions  as  were  necessary  to  correct  the  inorganic  deficiencies  of  the  oat  ker- 
nel, rat  89S;  and  eats  plus  salts  plus  fat-soluble  A,  rat  1978.  For  comparison 
there  is  drawn  on  each  chart  the  excellent  growth  curve  of  four  young  whose 
mother  received  our  211  ration,  which  is  one  of  excellent  quality  tor  inducing 
growth  and  reproduction  (53).  The  weights  represented  by  the  curves  are 
those  of  the  four  young  collectively. 

Rat  738:  Diet  rolled  oats  100  per  cent.  These  young  grew  decidedly  slower 
than  they  should  up  to  the  16th  day  after  birth,  and  increased  in  weight  very 
little  from  that  time  on.  They  died  on  the  37th,  40th  and  44th  daye  respec- 
tively. Rolled  oats  have  been  shown  (12)  to  require  the  addition  of  three  io- 
oi^snic  elements,  sodium,  chlorine  and  calcium,  an  addition  of  fat-soluble  A 
and  an  addition  of  more  protein  before  becoming  dietetically  complete.  The 
fact  that  these  young  grew  as  much  as  they  did  is  proof  that  the  inorganic  con- 
tent of  the  milk  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  oat  kernel  for  the 
promotion  of  growth.  Rat  890  was  able  on  a  diet  of  rolled  oats  plus  salts  to 
induce  much  greater  growth  in  her  young.  The  proteins  of  the  oat  kernel  are 
of  better  quality  than  are  those  of  w4ieat  or  maize  as  is  shown  by  the  good  growth 
secured  in  the  young  of  rat  1978  as  compared  with  lots  1043  (chart  4)  and  1942 
(chart  6),  whose  diet  conriBted  of  rolled  oats  plus  salts  and  butter  fat  (fat-eol- 
uble  A).  The  young  of  rat  738  were,  however,  not  normal  for  at  about  the  age 
of  18  to  19  days  they  were  seised  with  paroxysms  in  which  they  would  throw 
themselves  about  the  cage,  screaming  as  if  in  pain.  Within  a  few  minutes  they 
would  fall  exhausted.  This  performance  they  would  repeat  after  intervals  of 
varying  lengths.    They  usually  died  soon  after  being  observed  in  this  condition. 

Rat  843,  whose  diet  consisted  of  rolled  oats  and  butter  fat  (fat-soluble  A)  was 
not  able  to  induce  much  better  growth  in  her  young  than  did  rat  738  on  a  diet  of 
oats  alone.  The  first  limiting  factor  in  oats  as  a  food  for  growing  animals  is  the 
inorganic  content  of  the  seed,  and  the  same  is  true  with  oats  as  a  food  for  the 
lactating  mother.  The  shortage  of  the  factor,  fat-soluble  A,  ia  also  very  im- 
portant for  without  this  being  added  growth  ceased  at  an  early  date.  The  eyes 
of  these  young  were  inflamed  but  not  swollen. 

Rat  983  whose  diet  consisted  of  rolled  oats,  purified  protein  and  tat-eoluble  A, 
was  not  able  to  produce  milk  of  much  better  quality  than  she  could  havedone 
with  either  one  of  these  additions  omitted.  The  proteins  of  the  oat  do  not  need 
much  improvement.  Although  additional  fat-soluble  A  is  needed  and  its  addi- 
tion distinctly  improved  the  quality  of  the  milk  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
growth  was  continuous  at  about  half  the  optimum  rate  during  the  first  45  days 
of  life,  the  young  at  that  time  began  to  die.  That  it  was  the  butter-fat  addition 
which  caused  such  improvement  as  was  seen  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  em- 
phasized by  a  comparison  of  the  gmwth  curves  of  the  young  of  rats  738,  843  and 
983,  chart  1,  with  that  of  rat  948,  chart  2.  In  the  latter  case  oats  and  purified 
protein  (casein)  proved  to  be  no  better  than  oats  alone  for  milk  production. 

Rat  S99,  on  a  diet  of  rolled  oats  and  salts  did  surprisingly  well  in  inducing 
growth  in  her  young.  Up  to  the  24th  day  their  growth  was  nearly  normal.  At 
this  age  young  rats  begin  to  eat  of  the  mother's  ration.  Young  rats  do  not 
grow  at  all  when  restricted  to  this  diet  (12).    This  shows  that  the  mother  can 
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take  a  diet,  the  mineral  content  of  which  is  not  suitable  for  growth  in  the  young, 
and  produce  milk  which  has  a  distinctly  better  mineral  content  (or  the  sup- 
port of  growth  than  had  the  food  from  which  she  produced  it.  Before  young 
can  grow  at  all  on  oats  after  weaning,  both  a  salt  mixture  and  fat-soluble  A 
must  be  added.  This  ability  to  fare  better  than  other  body  tissues  when  nour- 
ished by  a  blood  stream  which  is  too  low  in  certain  mineral  elements  to  permit 
of  symmetrical  body  growth,  diHtinguishes  the  mammary  gland  from  the  muscle, 
nervous  and  glandular  tissues  and  other  tissues  of  the  young.  The  fact  that  these 
young  continued  to  grow  between  the  24th  and  45th  day  indicates  that  they 
were  still  securing  milk  from  the  mother  during  this  period  and  that  this  milk 
supplemented  in  some  degree  the  deficiencies  of  the  diet  of  oats  and  salts. 

Rat  1878  whose  diet  contained  but  60  per  cent  of  rolled  oats  (9  per  cent  pro- 
tein) supplemented  with  salts  and  fat-soluble  A,  was  able  to  induce  continuous 
growth  at  somewhat  below  the  optimum  rate  over  a  period  of  60  days.  On  this 
diet  young  rata  cannot  grow  to  any  appreciable  extent  (12),  (54).  It  follows  from 
this  that  these  young  must  have  been  getting  such  a  milk  supply  from  the  mother 
during  the  entire  sixty  days  as  supplemented  the  oat  and  salt  diet  with  respect 
to  fat-soluble  A  and  protein  otherwise,  judging  from  our  earlier  records,  they 
should  have  ceased  to  grow  when  the  milk  supply  gave  out.  It  would  appear 
from  thiB  that  when  the  female  rat  is  not  fertilized  she  may  continue  to  produce 
milk  for  at  least  sixty  days. 

Chart  2,  completing  the  series  of  experiments  described  in  chart  1.  Rat  980, 
whose  diet  consisted  of  rolled  oats  plus  20  per  cent  of  ekim  milk  powder  (Mer- 
rell-Soule)  was  able  to  induce  good  but  not  the  optimum  rate  of  growth  in  her 
young.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  due  to  a  low  intake  of  fat-soluble  A,  rather 
than  to  failure  of  20  per  cent  of  skim  milk  powder  to  supplement  the  inorganic 
deficiencies  of  the  oat  kernel.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  records  of  rats 
1020  and  1019,  in  both  of  which  oats  plus  protein  and  salts  were  fed  and  the  growth 
of  the  young  fell  below  normal  because  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  fat-soluble  A. 

Rats  1020  and  1010  show,  respectively,  the  good  growth  which  the  young  were 
able  to  make  on  the  milk  produced  by  oats  supplemented  in  the  first  case  with 
gelatin  and  salts,  and  in  the  second  by  casein  and  salts.  The  growth  of  the 
young  was  near  the  optimum  rate  in  both  cases.  In  a  previous  paper  (54)  it  has 
been  shown  that  gelatin  supplements  the  oat  proteins  better  than  does  casein 
for  the  production  of  growth  in  the  young.  From  the  rate  of  development  of  the 
young  on  these  two  rations  one  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce  both  highly  sat- 
isfactory, but  we  know,  however,  from  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  feeding 
experiments,  that  these  diets  were  too  poor  in  the  dietary  factor,  fat-Boluble  A 
to  promote  optimum  wellbeing  over  a  prolonged  period.  Such  studies  have 
made  it  clear  that  in  order  to  correctly  evaluate  any  food  mixture  it  is  essen- 
tial that  not  only  "normal"  curves  of  growth  be  secured,  but  the  animals  must 
be  observed  until  it  becomes  apparent  whether  they  breed  at  the  same  age  as  do 
rats  on  the  best  rations,  and  if  later,  how  much.  It  must  be  determined  whether 
they  produce  the  normal  number  of  young  and  rear  them  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  the  weaning  age,  and  observations  should  determine  whether  the 
Becond  generation  can  develop  satisfactorily  on  the  diet.  If  the  female  rat  is 
near  the  optimum  in  nutrition,  she  will  become  fertilized  usually  within  two 
weeks  after  being  freed  from  her  nursing  young  and  placed  with  a  male.    In  ad- 
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ditioD  to  these  observations,  valuable  data  can  be  secured  by  observing  the 
age  at  which  the  ammala  first  show  aijpis  of  senility  as  shown  by  skin  and  coat 
changes  and  by  general  appearance.  Only  with  »urh  obBervalioTu  can  one  say 
with  finality  what  are  the  relative  bioloffieal  valuet  of  a  seriet  of  ratiotu. 

The  curve  of  rat  984  presents  the  records  of  young  which  grew  at  half  the  nor- 
mal rate  on  the  milk  derived  from  the  mother's  diet  of  rolled  oats,  gelatin  and 
butter  ^t.  On  account  of  the  low  content  of  chlorine,  sodium  and  calcium, 
this  ration  will  not  induce  any  growth  in  young  animals.  The  mother  was  able 
to  accumulate  the  necessary  salts  from  the  blood  stream  and  to  secrete  a  milk 
which  contained  a  more  favorable  mineral  content  than  did  the  food  which  she 
was  taking.  Attention  has  already  bean  called  to  linular  reiuLta  with  other 
diets  with  the  same  type  of  deficiency.  (Rats  73^,  843, 983,  chart  1) ;  (rats  949  and 
948,  chart  2). 

Rat  949,  whose  ration  consisted  of  oats  plus  gelatin,  induced  about  half  nor- 
mal growth  in  her  young  but  the  young  died  between  the  50th  and  60th  days. 
Oat  proteins  and  gelatin  constitute  a  mixture  of  high  biological  value  for  growth 
(54).  The  inorganic  content  of  this  diet  is  the  first  limiting  factor  as  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  curves  of  the  j^oung  of  rat  949  with  those  of  rat  1020.  We  have 
not  observed  good  results  in  feeding  growing  rats  on  diets  derived  principally 
from  rolled  oats  (12). 

Rat  9IS  repeived  a  diet  of  rolled  oats  and  casein.  The  result  was  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  which  was  faulty  in  character  (if  we  may  safely  compare  the  rat 
with  the  cow),  and  not  so  constituted  as  to  enable  young  rats  to  grow  when  re- 
stricted to  it  as  their  sole  food.  The  mortality  of  the  young  in  the  first  week  of 
life  was  100  per  cent  for  the  other  six  litters  which  we  observed.  We  have  no 
explanation  to  offer  for  this  result.     (See  table  1,  chart  2.) 

Chart  3.  These  curves  show  the  dietary  value  of  the  milk  of  the  mother  rat 
when  limited  to  whole  wheat  and  to  whole  wheat  supplemented  with  either  puri- 
fied protein  or  fat-soluble  A.  The  curve  of  211  represents  the  growth  of  a  litter 
of  four  young  whose  mother  was  receiving  a  highly  satisfactory  diet,  described 
in  the  legend  to  chart  1. 

Rat  709,  which  was  limited  to  whole  wheat  as  her  sole  food,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing milk  which  supported  growth  in  her  young  during  the  first  24  days,  after 
which  they  gained  but  very  little.  It  is  not  known  how  long  the  young  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  any  milk  from  the  mother.  One  young  had  already  died 
on  the  49th  day  and  the  remaining  ones  died  on  the  S3rd  aritd  STth  days  respec- 
tively. We  have  pointed  out  that  young  rats  do  not  grow  at  all  when  confined 
to  a  diet  of  whole  wheat  (10).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  mother  ia  this 
experiment  was  producing  milk  from  a  diet  upon  which  the  young  were  them- 
selves unable  to  grow  and  the  milk  was  capable  of  supporting  growth  at  more 
than  half  the  normal  rate  during  the  first  25  days.  Either  lactation  fell  off  at 
this  time  or  the  quality  of  the  milk  greatly  deteriorated  as  the  stores  of  the 
mother's  body  became  depleted.  The  latter  explanation  seems  to  harmonise 
best  with  the  character  of  the  curve  of  the  mother  and  with  the  persistence 
with  which  other  species,  as  the  cow,  are  known  to  continue  in  lactation  under 
conditions  of  faulty  nutrition.  On  this  ration  of  whole  wheat  alone,  the  eyes  of 
both  mother  and  young  were  inflamed  and  swollen,  indicating  partial  starvation 
for  the  dietary  factor  fat-soluble  A  (5). 
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Rat  842  received  a  diet  of  wheat  plus  fat-soluble  A  and  induced  growth  in  her 
young  at  a  nearly  normal  rate  during  the  first  ten  days,  after  which  the  rate 
fell  off  Bomewhat.  They  were  kept  in  steady  growth  during  45  days,  however, 
by  the  milk  of  the  mother  when  she  was  taking  a  diet  which  waa  itself  incapable 
of  supporting  any  growth  whatever  in  the  young.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
this  is  in  her  ability  to  put  into  the  milk  an  inorganic  mirture  of  such  compo- 
sition and  amount  as  is  greatly  superior  to  that  contained  in  her  food- 
Rat  946  which  was  taking  a  diet  of  wheat  and  casein  fell  slightly  below  the  per- 
formance of  rat  709,  on  wheat  alone.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
lowering  of  the  inorganic  intake  of  the  mother  through  the  dilution  of  the  wheat 
with  purified  casein.  The  protective  capacity  of  the  mother  in  her  relation  to 
her  young  is  easily  seen,  for  on  this  food  mixture  young  rats  cannot  grow  at 
all  (10)  while  the  lactating  mother  can  take  it  and  produce  milk  with  fair  growth- 
promoting  power.  Her  capacity  to  do  this  does  not  hold  up  efficiently  beyond  a 
limited  period,  as  is  to  be  expected.  An  addition  of  a  salt  mixture  was  made  on 
the  86th  day  after  the  young  were  born.  There  was  a  prompt  response  with 
growth  in  the  two  remaining  young  and  an  increase  in  weight  by  the  mother. 
Chart  4.  These  records  complete  the  series  described  in  chart  3.  The  curves 
of  rats  900  and  1943,  both  indicate  that  the  quality  of  the  wheat  proteins  is  so  low 
that  it  forms  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  determining  the  capacity  of  the  lac- 
tating mother  to  produce  milk  of  such  a  character  as  to  promote  growth  in  the 
young.  The  addition  to  wheat  of  either  salts  alone  or  of  salts  and  fat-soluble  A, 
fails  to  supplement  whole  wheat  bo  ss  to  enable  her  to  produce  milk  of  the  best 
quality,  as  is  shown  by  the  shape  of  the  growth  curve  for  the  young.  Growth 
was  continued  in  both  these  experiments  far  beyond  the  time  at  which  the  young 
begin  to  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  diet  of  the  mother.  Since  some  growth 
can  be  secured  in  young  rats  fed  wheat  plus  salts  alone  or  with  the  further  addi- 
tion of  butter  fat  (fat-soluble  A)  the  records  here  shown  do  not  indicate  so 
great  a  protective  action  of  the  mother  in  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  her  young 
as  is  seen  in  certain  other  cases  described. 

Rat  982  whose  ration  consisted  of  wheat,  protein  and  fat-soluble  A  was  un- 
able to  produce  milk  of  excellent  quality  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
limiting  factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  milk  was  the  low  content  of 
the  elements,  sodium,  chlorine  and  calcium  in  the'  food  mixture  of  the  mother. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  growth  curve  of  the  young  of  rat  1018,  whose 
ration  of  whole  wheat  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  both  salts  and  protein. 
On  this  food  mixture  the  mother  was  able  to  produce  milk  of  excellent  quality. 
As  just  stated,  rat  1018  succeeded  in  rearing  young  on  wheat  with  protein 
and  salt  additions.  When  her  record  is  considered  in  comparison  with  those  of 
rats  900,  982  and  1943,  it  is  seen  how  dependent  the  lactating  mother  is  upon  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  inorganic  content  of  her  diet,  and  the  comparison 
likewise  demonstrates  that  she  is  much  more  independent  of  this  factor  than 
is  the  young  rat  in  its  ability  to  grow. 

In  the  light  of  these  records,  the  lactating  mother  stands  in  a  new  and  hitherto 
unsuspected  relation  to  diets  which  are  in  some  degree  faulty  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  young. 

Wheat  is  shown  by  these  records  to  be  decidedly  richer  in  fat-soluble  A,  and 
the  behavior  of  the  young  to  be  influenced  less  hy  the  omission  or  inclusion  of 
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this  factor  than  was  the  case  with  oat  diets.  (Compare  chart  2,  lots  1019  to  1020.) 
The  dietary  properties  of  wheat  are  diecusaed  io  full  ia  a  former  publication  (10). 

Chart  5.  The  curves  shown  in  this  chart  illustrate  the  behavior  of  yoimg  rats 
when  dependent  upon  the  milk  produced  by  mothers  whose  diets  were  restricted 
to  the  maiie  iiernel  and  to  maiie  with  single  purified  food  additions. 

Rat  737  WHS  restricted  to  a  diet  of  ground  corn.  The  growth  of  her  young  was 
only  about  half  the  normal  rate  but  was  continued  for  three  weeks  after  the 
young  are  supposed  normally  to  depend  upon  the  adult  diet.  This  means  that 
the  milk  which  the  mother  continued  to  contribute  during  the  entire  45  days  of 
the  record  served  as  an  important  factor  of  safety  for  the  young.  Two  young 
died  on  the  42d  and  45th  days  respectively,  and  the  others  were  unable  to  de- 
velop further  on  a  diet  of  com  plus  such  milk  as  the  mother  was  able  to  contribute 
after  that  time. 

Rats  SOS  and  947,  whose  diets  consisted  of  corn  plus  salts  and  com  plus  pro- 
tein respectively,  both  failed  to  produce  milk  which  had  much  growth-promoting 
power.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  two  factors  of  greatest  importance  in  mak- 
ing corn  a  poor  food  for  milk  production  are  the  inorganic  content  and  the  poor 
quality  of  its  proteins.  "  This  is  made  evident  by  the  record  of  rat  1017,  chart  6. 
She  was  able  to  induce  nearly  the  optimum  rate  of  growth  in  her  young  when  the 
protein  and  inorganic  contents  of  the  com  kernel  were  supplemented  by  purified 
food  additions.     (See  also  chart  4,  lot  1018.) 

Chart  S.  These  records  continue  the  series  described  in  chart  5.  Rat  S44, 
whose  diet  consisted  ofrcom  and  butter  fat  did  no  better  in  inducing  growth  in 
her  young  than  did  those  in  chart  5,  where  com  without  any  additions  and  with 
single  additions  other  than  fat-soluble  A  were  fed.  Both  com  and  wheat  appear 
from  the  nursing  records  described  as  of  distinctly  better  quality  with  respect 
to  their  content  of  fat-soluble  A  than  is  rolled  oats.  These  records  are  in  har- 
mony with  our  studies  on  growth  with  these  grains  (10),  (11),  (12).  The  O&t  ker- 
nel contains  proteins  of  distinctly  better  quality  than  are  those  of  the  wheat  or 
com  kernels.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  both  wheat  and 
com  both  fat-soluble  A  and  protein  must  be  added  before  neariy  normal  milk 
could  be  produced,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  oat  kernel,  rat  1978  (chart  1), 
showed  marked  superiority  in  the  quality  of  her  milk  as  compared  with  rat 
1943  (chart  4),  whose  ration  consisted  of  wheat  supplemented  with  salts  and 
butt«r  fat,  and  rat  1942  (chart  6),  whose  diet  consisted  of  com  with  the  same 
supplements. 

Rats  981  and  1942,  when  compared,  demonstrate  that  for  the  production  of 
normal  milk  the  maize  kernel  must  be  improved  with  respect  to  both  the  protein 
and  inorganic  factors.  The  second  periods  in  these  two  curves  have  little  sig- 
nificance in  the  matter  of  showing  anything  about  the  quality  of  the  milk  which 
the  mothers  may  have  been  producing  at  that  time.  It  can,  however,  be  readily 
seen  from  the  growth  of  the  young  of  rat  1017  (chart  6),  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  produced  is  excellent  when  the  diet  of  maise  is  supplemented  with  both  pro- 
tein and  salts.  In  the  second  periods  the  young  of  rats  981  and  1942  should 
have  been  able  to  grow  on  the  diets  supplied  them,  without  any  aid  in  the  way 
of  supplemental  milk  feeding  by  the  mother.  These  parts  of  the  curves  dem- 
onstrated clearly  the  capacity  of  the  young  to  grow  when  the  character  of  the 
diet  was  satisfactory. 
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Fig.  I  FiK.  2 

F'ig.  1.^  The  picture  above  showe  the  appearance  of  the  normal  eyea  of  the  rat. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  condition  of  the  eyes  which  is  brought  on  by  a 
lack  of  sufficient  fat-soluble  A  in  the  diet.  This  we  have  described  ae  a  type 
of  xerophthalmia. 

Fig.  2.  The  rat  above  was  78  days  old  and  weighed  52  grams  when  photo- 
graphed. The  diet  of  its  mother  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  except  that  the 
quality  of  the  protein  was  poor.  The  protein  of  a  diet  derived  solely  from  seeda 
and  seed  products  is  inadequate  for  the  formation  of  normal  milk. 

The  rat  below  was  59  days  old  and  weighed  ISO  grams  when  photographed. 
The  milk  of  the  mother  was  of  excellent  quality  and  supported  rapid  growth  iu 
the  young. 

Both  animals  had  access  to  the  food  of  their  mothers  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  run  about.  At  the  age  of  25  days  the  rat  above  weighed  16  grams,  thtit 
below  weighed  45  grams. 
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r.    INTRODUCTION 

In  spite  of  the  general  impression  that  trauma  and  severe  pain  fre- 
quently lead  directly  to  shock,  there  is  still  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  experimental  shock  can  be  produced  by  these  agents 
alone.  Occasionally  nerve  stimulation  or  crushing  the  testes  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  successful  in  producing  shock  in  experimental 
animals  (1).  Most  experimenters,  however,  finding  that  prolonged 
stimulation  of  nerves  or  infliction  of  trauma  does  not  reduce  the  mean 
blood  pressure  to  a  low  level,  give  up  this  mode  of  experimentation  and 
resort  to  such  measures  as  exposing  of  the  intestines,  clamping  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  etc. 

Although  exposure  and  handling  of  the  intestines  probably  offer  the 
most  certain  means  of  inducing  circulatory  failure,  attention  has  been 
frequently  directed  to  the  fact  that  such  drastic  procedures  are  rarely 
if  ever  reduplicated  in  man,  even  in  the  most  extensive  laparotomies. 
Furthermore,  the  extreme  congestion  of  the  splanchnic  vessels  found 
in  these  conditions  is  apparently  rare  in  those  human  cases  of  trau- 
matic and  surgical  shock  that  come  to  operation  (2).  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  question  is  frequently  raised  whether  the  circu- 
latory conditions  thus  inaugurated  are  comparable  to  those  found  in 
other  forms  of  shock. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  reinvestigate  the  question  whether  pain 
and  trauma  can  produce  shock  in  experimental  animals  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  compare  the  dynamics  of  the  circulation  in  this  condition 
with  that  following  intestinal  exposure. 
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H.   THE   CRITERION   OF  CENTRAL  NEHV0U9   SYSTEM   SHOCK  AND 
CIRCULATORY  FAILURE 

The  term  "shock"  is  now  comnioDly  employed,  especially  amoDg 
laboratory  investigators,  to  characterize  a  condition  of  low  arterial 
pressure  and  an  impaired  peripheral  circulation;  in  short,  the  term 
is  used  synonymously  with  "circulatory  failure."  There  is  strong 
evidence,  clinical,  experimental  and  in  some  cases  morphological,  that 
functional  or  physical  damage  to  the  central  nervous  system  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  picture  to  which  the  term  "shock"  is  clinically 
given  (3).  The  degree  of  involvement  is  apparently  variable,  de- 
pending on  the  nature,  intensity  and  location  of  the  injury.  In  trauma 
involving  the  spmal  cord  or  brain,  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and 
all  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  spinal  shock  produced  in  the  lab- 
oratory maj  be  present.  If  the  injury  is  peripheral  the  sensibility 
may  be  reduced,  a  state  of  apathy  exist  and  the  reflexes  may  be  abol- 
ished, or  these  signs  of  central  nervous  involvement  may  be  leas  ex- 
treme and  all  of  the  reflex  reactions  and  even  the  muscular  jrawer 
may  be  normal.  The  latter  is  apparently  the  case  in  "wound  shock" 
(4),  In  regarding  the  shock  producing  power  of  trauma  applied 
peripherally,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  whether 
the  blood  pressure  may  be  reduced  to  a  low  level  in  this  way  but 
whether  demonstrable  functional  changes  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem take  place.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  the  term  "central  nerv- 
ous system  shock"  is  employed  as  descriptive  of  a  condition  in  which 
functional  impairment  of  the  central  nervous  system,  recognizable  by 
such  signs  as  apathy,  reduced  or  abolished  sensibility  and  loss  of  re- 
flexes, is  present.  To  the  dynamic  circulatory  changes  which  lead  to 
an  impaired  blood-supply  of  the  tissues  and  low  blood  pressures  the 
term  "circulatory  failure"  is  applied.  Upon  this  basis  separate  cri- 
teria as  to  whether  the  animal  is  in  a  condition  of  central  nervous 
system  shock  and  whether  circulatory  failure  is  present  must  be 
established. 

A  criterion  for  detennining  the  presence  of  "central  nervous  system 
shock"  is  readily  fonnulated.  Smce  normal  dogs,  even  after  pro- 
longed ether  anesthesia  (six  to  eight  hours)  recover  from  ether,  as 
given' by  us,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  we  may  safely  consider 
"shock"  involving  the  central  nervous  system  present  when,  after  dis- 
continuing the  anesthetic,  the  animals  lie  in  a  relaxed  state  several 
hours  and  when  during  this  interval  they  fail  to  react  to  sensory 
stimulation. 
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The  degree  of  circulatory  involvement  is  more  diflictilt  to  estimate. 
Complete  circulatory  failure  is  obviously  present  when  the  mean  ar- 
terial pressure  is  exceedingly  low  and  certainly  imminent  when  the 
venous  pressure  has  falltm  markedly.  Evidence  is  accumulating,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  serious  involvement  of  the  circulation  may  be  pres- 
ent without  a  marked  reduction  of  mean  arterial  pressure.  Circula- 
tory efficiency,  as  correctly  emphasized  by  Henderson  (5),  depienda 
primarily  on  the  volume  of  blood  perfusing  the  organs.  Of  this  the 
pressure  curve  recorded  by  the  mean  pressure  manometer  is  an  even 
less  accurate  indicator  than  is  commonly  appreciated.  To  determine 
the  volume  flow  through  all  the  organs  of  the  body  directly  is  not  a 
simple  procedure  and  can  not  be  attempted  without  materially  disturb- 
ing the  circulation.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  pressure  curves  of 
the  arteries,  when  optically  recorded,  are  of  differential  value,  A 
normal  flow  through  the  peripheral  organs  predicates  that  a  consider- 
able flow  must  continue  during  the  relatively  long  interval  of  diastole. 
When,  therefore,  the  decline  of  pressure  (which  indicates  the  rate  of 
volume  flow  through  the  peripheral  vessels  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  cardiac  cycle)  occurs  only  during  systole,  while  the  pressure  de- 
clines very  slightly  or  not  at  all  during  diastole,  we  may  be  certain 
that  marked  circulatory  involvement  exista,  no  matter  what  the  mei^ 
cury  manometer  registers. 

III.    METHOD   AND    PBOCEDCBB 

In  order  to  study  the  question  whether  pain  and  trauma  per  se 
are  able  to  induce  shock,  it  is  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  adequately 
control  all  accessory  or  contributory  influences  arising  in  the  experi- 
mental method  and,  on  the  other,  to  make  certain  that  conditions  for 
producing  shock  are  approximately  as  favorable  as  in  man. 

Anesthesia.  It  seems  probable  that  the  potency  of  peripheral  stimuli 
and  trauma  in  producing  reactions  in  the  body  leading  to  shock  and 
circulatory  failure  depefids,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  how  little  the 
conducting  mechanisms  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  are  depressed  by 
the  anesthetic.  Forbes  and  Miller  (6),  using  the  action  currents  as  a 
guide,  found  that  deep  ether  anesthesia  abohshes  or,  at  least,  greatly 
reduces  nerve  impulses  to  the  cerebrum.  The  anesthesia,  therefore, 
should  be  hght  and  only  sufficient  to  abolish  pain  sensation.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  failure  to  induce  shock  readily  by  traumatic  in- 
fluences may  in  part  be  due  to  too  deep  an  anesthesia.    According  to 
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Henderson  and  Hazard  (7),  light  ether  anesthesia  must  be  cautiously 
employed,  however,  for  the  possibility  exists  that  the  attendant  stimu- 
lation of  respiration  itself  may  result  in  shock.  To  control  this  factor 
the  ether  anesthesia  in  about  half  of  the  experiments  was  preceded  by 
a  small  dose  of  morphine  and  deep  breathing  thereby  avoided.  Two 
experiments  were  performed  under  morphine  anesthesia  atone  after  the 
preliminary  operation  had  been  completed.  Etherization  in  all  ex- 
periments was  carried  out  as  follows:  A  large  amount  of  ether  was 
poured  into  a  cone  tightly  wrapped  with  towels  and  the  animal  rapidly 
anesthetized.  Tracheotomy  was  then  quickly  performed  and,  during 
the  rest  of  the  operation,  ether  was  administered  through  the  trachea 
by  the  closed  method.  Having  completed  the  operative  procedures 
required  for  attaching  manometers  to  record  venous  pressures,  intra- 
thoracic pressure  variations,  mean  arterial  pressure  and  the  optical 
tracing  desired,  the  trachea  was  connected  by  inspiratory  and  expu-a- 
tory  valves,  the  former  in  partial  circuit  with  a  Brodie  ether  bottle. 
From  now  on  fresh  air  admixed  with  ether  was  supplied  for  each  in- 
spiration and  the  expired  air  escaped  by  the  expiratory  valve.  Obser- 
vations were  then  immediately  started. 

As  in  the  research  recently  communicated  (8),  the  gross  features  of 
the  circulation  were  followed  by  continuous  records  and  observation 
of  the  respiration  and  mean  arterial  pressure.  The  differential  venous 
pressure  was  at  first  followed  by  a  differential  water  manometer  but, 
as  this  was  found  to  be  absolutely  erratic,  sometimes  even  as  regards 
directional  changes  of  effective  venous  pressures,  during  and  following 
the  very  excessive  breathing  brought  about  in  those  experiments,  it 
was  discarded.  Instead,  the  effective  venous  pressure  was  determined 
as  in  former  years  (9)  by  algebraic  addition  of  the  right  auricular 
pressure  (read  directly  on  a  water  manometer)  and  the  intrathoracic 
pressure  variations  recorded  by  a  calibrated  tambour  on  the  drum. 
For  this  reason  the  readings  of  effective  venous  pressures  here  re- 
ported are  absolute  and  not  merely  relative  as  in  a  paper  pubUshed 
recently  (8).  After  a  preliminary  half-hour's  observation  of  the  nor- 
mal circulation  the  testes  were  crushed  periodically  or  the  sciatic  nerve 
was  dissected  out  and  the  central  end  stimulated  for  approximately 
two  minute  intervals  between  which  a  pause  of  thirty  seconds  was 
allowed. 
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IV.    EFFECTS  ON  THE  REACTIONa  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Crushing  of  the  testes  and  spermatic  cord  and  stimulation  of  the 
sciatic  nerves  cause<l  (with  one  exception  in  twenty-one  experiments) 
a  very  intense  effect  both  on  the  depth  and  rate  of  i-espirations.  In 
no  instance,  even  after  intensely  deep  breathing  had  continued  for 
the  greater  part  of  two  hours,  did  pennanent  apnea  or  death  from 
respiratory  failure,  such  as  reported  by  Henderson  (10)  after  intense 
artificial  respiration,  take  place.  Following  the  deep  breathing  a 
very  short  period  of  apnea  occurred  or  the  respirations  became  tem- 
porarily shallow.  Continued  periodically  for  a  time  interval  ranging 
from  foi'ty  minutes  to  one  and  one-half  hours,  this  left  most  of  the 
animals  in  a  state  of  "central  nervous  system  shock."  This  occurred 
in  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  experiments;  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  remainder  to  this  condition.  The  percentage  is  sufficiently 
large  to  conclude  that  the  symptoms  of  "central  nervous  system  shock" 
may  be  induced  in  this  way.  More  in  detail,  the  animals  lay  quietly 
when  the  anesthetic  had  been  i-emoved  and  failed  to  react  to  auditory, 
touch,  t<;mperature  or  pain  stimuli.  In  several  animals,  after  more 
than  an  hour  had  elapsed  a  sciatic  nerve  was  dissected  out  and  clamped, 
with  no  reaction  or  objection  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  During  this 
stage  the  winking  reflex  was  present,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  lachry- 
mation  and  salivary  secretions  wei-e  profuse. 

Of  the  sixteen  experiments  in  which  this  state  of  shock  supervened 
the  outcome  was  fatal  in  seven,  de^ith  being  due  to  accidental  causes 
in  two.  The  other  five  may  be  said  to  have  died  of  "shock."  All  of 
these  fatal  cases  followed  crushing  of  the  testes,  while  none  of  the 
animals  in  which  the  sciatic  nerve  alone  was  stimulated  succumbed. 
The  remaining  nine  animab  eventually  recovered.  In  these  shock 
was  pi'oduced  by  crushing  the  testes  in  two  animals;  by  sciatic  stimu- 
lation in  two  and  by  combined  crushing  and  stimulation  in  five.  The 
mode  of  recoveiy  was  interesting.  In  most  experiments  evidence  of 
recovery  became  manifest  within  two  to  four  hours.  It  began  with 
an  increase  in  rate  and  depth  of  ix»piratioiis  and,  in  some  instances, 
some  slowing  of  the  heart.  The  animal  then  i-eaeted  more  and  more 
i-eadily  to  painful  stimuli  applied  to  the  forelegs  and  thorax  but  re- 
mainetl  unresponsive  to  similar  stimuli  applied  to  the  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  body.  Gradually  these  also  were  effective  and  finally  the 
animal  began  to  show  signs  of  consciousness.  This  stage  usually  re- 
quired about  an  hour  and  at  that  time  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
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discontinue  observations  on  the  state  of  the  circuktioo.  Gradually 
voluntary  movementa  reappeared,  first  in  the  fore-  and  then  in  the 
hind-legs.  The  dog  then  eat  up  and  walked  about,  responded  to 
calling  and  in  some  cases  ate  or  drank.  Several  dogs  in  which  the 
trachea  and  neck  operations  were  surgically  repaired  survived  until  the 
next  day  and  ate  at  that  time.     They  were  then  killed. 

V.    CIRCULATORY   CHANGES  IN   SHOCK 

Circulatory  changes,  of  course,  were  inaugurated  by  each  infliction 
of  trauma  and  upon  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerves.  The  nature  of 
these  reactions  is  well  known  to  physiologiats.  Sciatic  stimulation 
promptly  produce  an  elevation  of  mean  arterial  and  effective  venous 
pressures.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  mechanical 
effect  of  deep  breathing  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  reflex  cardiac  slowing. 
The  rise  of  mean  pressure  is  predominantly  due  to  a  reflex  vasoconstric- 
tion. Crushing  of  the  testes  likewbe  increases  the  effective  venous 
pressure  through  the  mechanical  influence  of  augmented  breathing. 
The  mean  arterial  pressure,  however,  lowers,  owing  largely  to  the 
reflex  vasodilation. 

Considering  the  central  nervous  system  effects  produced  by  sciatic 
■  stimulation  and  crushing  experiments  in  the  Hght  of  these  early  circu- 
lation disturbances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  serious  involvement 
of  the  central  nervous  system  is  produced  only  when  the  peripheral 
vessels  are  primarily  dilated  and  a  passive  anemia  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  is  present. 

The  same  holds  true  as  regards  the  degree  of  circulatory  involve- 
ment of  the  five  animals  that  failed  to  develop  "central  nervous  system 
shock,"  Stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  was  used  exclusively  in 
three  cases  and  a  combination  of  sciatic  stimulation  and  crushing  of 
testes  was  utilized  in  the  other  two.  In  these  cases  the  circulatory 
changes  upon  cessation  of  the  noxious  influences  were  not  affected  to 
any  marked  extent. 

The  sixteen  animals  that  developed  reactions  of  the  central  nervous 
system  characteristic  of  shock  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  according 
to  their  circulatory  condition: 

A.  Five  animals  died  in  shock.  Four  of  these  showed  circulatory 
changes  closely  resembling  those  described  in  the  case  of  progressive 
and  complete  circulatory  failure  following  intestinal  exposure.  One 
animal  showed  no  marked  alteration  of  the  venous  or  arterial  pressure 
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but  toward  the  end  the  circulation  rapidly  failed  from  an  acute  cardiac 
insufficiency. 

B.  Two  animals  showing  pronounced  degree  of  "central  nervous 
system  shock"  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  venous  and  arterial 
pressure  died  from  accidental  causes.  These  must  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 


Fig.  1.  Chart  showing  progresaive  changes  in  arterial  pressure,  elective  venous 
pressure  and  heart  rate  following  repeated  crushing  of  testes  and  leading  finally 
to  death.  Roman  numerals  refer  to  optit^al  records  of  arterial  pressure  taken  at 
corresponding  points.     Some  of  these  are  shown  in  figure  2. 

C.  Nine  animals  showed  marked  signs  of  "central  nervous  system 
shock"  from  which  they  subsequently  recovered.  All  of  these  animals 
showed  a  distinct  involvement  of  the  circulation,  although  complete 
circulatory  failure  was  at  no  time  present.  A  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  hemodynamics  follows: 

Shock  accompanied  by  complete  circulalory  failure  arid  terminating  fatally. 
The  gross  changes  of  the  circulation  of  one  experiment  are  detniled  in  the  plot 
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of  figure  I  and  a  few  segments  of  the  optical,  arterial  tracings  corresponding  in 
number  to  the  points  marked  on  the  plot  are  shown  in  figure  2.  For  tliirty  min- 
utes after  the  operation  had  been  completed  the  mean  arterial  pressure  averaged 
150  mm.  and  the  normal  conlour  of  the  arterial  pressure  curve  did  not  alter. 
Crushing  of  the  testes  was  begun  at  11,36  a.m.  and  was  repelled  at  short  inter- 
vals, as  indicated  by  arrows  on  the  plot  of  Ak'^'^  ^■ 

Every  application  of  violence  resulted  in  (1)  a  fall  of  mean  arterial  pressure; 
(2)  a  marked  acceleration  and  augmentation  of  respiration  with  great  expira- 
tory effort;  (3)  an  increase  in  the  absolute  and  effective  venous  pressures.  The 
latter  occurred  whether  venous  pressure  was  high  or  low,  thereby  demonstrat- 
ing the  mechanical  ability  of  deep  breathing  to  augment  venous  pressure.  M 
first  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure  was  accompanied  by  cardiac  acceleration.  The 
optical  records  obtainetl  at  this  time  show  evidence  of  dcercase<l  arterial  filling 
(fig.  2),  The  amplitude  is  greater,  the  primary  wave  larger  am]  tlit>  systolic 
portion  declines  more  rapidly  (fig.  2.  II  and  ///).  Inasmuch  as  the  effective 
venous  pressure  actually  increased  during  the  stimulation  and  the  heart  accel- 
erated, the  diminished  filling  of  the  arterial  trunks  can  be  attributed  only  lo  a 


~  .^\j\ 


Fig.  3.  Three  segments  of  optically  recorded  pressure  variations  from  right 
ventricle  taken  from  the  case  of  shock  summarized  In  table  I.  Roman  numerals 
correspond  to  those  of  this  table, 

reduction  in  peripheral  resiatanee  probably  reflex  in  character.  After  cessation 
of  a  single  (or  sometimes  several)  attempt  at  crushing  the  testes,  the  respiration 
became  slower  and  shallow,  mean  arterial  pressure  returned  to  a  level  above 
normal  and  the  optical  curves  regained  tbeir  normal  contour  (fig.  2,  IV  and  VI). 
Following  frequent  repetitions,  however,  the  mean  pressure  recovered  less 
and  less  and  the  effective  venous  pressure  became  progressively  lower.  The 
optical  tracings  (fig,  2,  VII  to  XIII)  show  a  progressive  decrease  in  amplitude, 
indicating  that  the  cardiac  discharge  was  impaired.  The  heart  became  pro- 
gressively slower.  At  12.54  p.m.  crushing  was  discontinued  and  the  animal  was 
left  unmolested.  Both  the  mean  arterial  and  effective  venous  pressures  con- 
tinued on  their  downward  course.  Ether  was  discontinued  at  1.03  p.m.  and 
the  animal  never  again  reacted  to  painful  stimuli  until  death  occurred  at  4.17 
p.m.  The  optical  curves  are  shown  in  segments  XVII,  XVIII  and  XXVIll  of 
figure  2.  Post  mortem  examination  showed  the  intestinal  loops  to  be  pale  and 
the  veins  poorly  filled. 

This  experiment  is  typical  of  few  cases  in  which  trauma  atone  or 
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in  combination  with  sciatic  stimulation  rapidly  produced  a  condition 
of  shock  accompanied  by  circulatoiy  failure  recoRnizable  by  the  fall 
of  mean  arterial  and  venous  pressure  alone.  That  the  circulatory 
failure  in  these  cases  is  similar  to  the  cases  of  abdominal  shock  pre- 
viously reported  and  predominantly  of  cardiac  origin,  is  further  sug- 
gested by  the  changing  contour  of  the  pressure  curves  optically  recorded 
for  the  right  ventricle.  This  is  shown  in  an  experiment  from  which  the 
curves  reported  in  figure  3  arc  taken.  The  tabular  summary  of  this 
experiment  is  appende<l. 

TABIJ;  1 
ExperhittHl  C-165.     Janiuiry  SS,  1918.     Dog  under  e.lher  anesthmin 


„,. 

.;^r„. 

"y^fo"^ 

"a;*^ 

=i' 

«..,-« 

11.00 

108 

ISO 

I 

Ether  atarted 

12.15 

128 

110 

170 

III 

12.55 

106 

Higher 

Crushing  testes 

12.56 

120 

120 

202 

IV 

1.03 

112 

120 

165 

V 

1.06 

Ether  off 

1.07 

116 

160 

VI 

1.09 

136 

130 

170 

VIII 

1.22 

Ether  on 

1.57 

120 

80 

216 

X 

After  atimulating  sciatic    15 
minutes 

2.07 

116 

133 

216 

xt 

2.12 

92 

128 

Sciatic  stimulation  stopped 

2.27 

106 

60 

260 

XIV 

Complete  ahocli  present 

2.31 

100 

50 

222 

XV 

2-45 

50 

55 

216 

XVI 

3,03 

40 

35 

202 

XVII 

3.17 

46 

35 

202 

XVIII 

4.18 

44 

40 

214 

XIX 

4,50 

Death 

T/ie  circulatory  dynamics  in  shock  followed  by  recovery.  Complete 
circulatory  failure  recognizable  by  a  marked  fall  of  effective  venous 
or  mean  arterial  pressure  never  occurred  in  any  of  the  nine  dogs  that 
temporarily  developed  a  complete  state  of  "central  nervous  system 
shock"  but  recovered  therefrom.  In  some  instances,  in  fact,  the  arterial 
pressure  was  above  120  mm.  during  the  state  of  shock.  This  indicates 
clearly  that  a  low  arterial  pressure  is  not  an  essential  condition  of 
"central  nervous  system  shock."     The  further  conclusion  that  shock 
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may  occur  without  circulatory  involvement  is  not  justified,  however, 
for  when  carefully  studied  it  is  found  that  in  this  condition  signifi- 
cant and  often  dangerous  alterations  of  the  circulation  exist.  These 
facts  are  illustrated  in  the  following  experiment: 

TABLE  ! 
Experiment  C-I6S.     January  Xi,  1918.     Anesthesia,  light  ether 


.... 

P«»aK. 

pbSmube 

HIaBT 

HS 

H.-.™ 

11.18 

142 

40 

120 

11.25 

140 

40 

120 

11.33 

150 

70 

117 

III 

11.38* 

132 

90 

165 

IV 

After  crushing  testes 

11.40 

150 

82 

112 

V 

11.44' 

108 

160 

Crushing  testes 

11.48 

151 

66 

ll.M- 

128 

160 

Cruahing  testes 

11.56" 

160 

130 

Crushing  testes  coDtinued 

12.00' 

140 

120 

Crushing  testes  stopped 

12.05 

128 

70 

160 

VII 

12.13 

132 

72 

12.18* 

150 

120 

230 

IX 

Crushing  testes 

12.35* 

106 

160 

Crushing  testes 

12.39 

118 

120 

230 

Xil 

After  crushing  testes 

12.50* 

98 

130 

240 

XIV 

Crushing  testes 

1-00* 

90 

140 

End  of  crushing 

1.03 

101 

130 

240 

XVI 

Anim&l  in  central  nervous 
shock 

1.40 

126 

102 

165 

XVII 

3.00 

123 

45 

165 

XIX 

3.35 

Dog  shows  slight  reaction 
from  sensory  stimuli;  signs 
of  recovery  from  shock 

4.55 

Animal    co  Dscj  on  s— reacts    to 

sound 

•  Observations  made  during  infliction  of  trauma. 

During  each  crushing  act  the  mean  arterial  pressure  fell  markedly  and,  owing 
largely  to  the  mechanical  result  of  the  vigorous  respiratory  effects,  the  effective 
venous  pressure  was  markedly  elevated.  If  the  mean  pressures  following  the 
periods  of  relative  rest  between  crushings  alone  are  considered,  the  curve  has  a 
slightly  downward  course  but  never  falls  below  100.  The  corresponding  curve  of 
effective  venous  pressure  gradually  mounted,  however,  so  that  when  the  direct 
mechanical  effect  of  the  augmented  breathing  ceased  (e.g.,  at  1.40  p.m.)  the 
venous  pressure   still   remained   considerably  elevated.     Reduction   of   venous 
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pressure,  therefore,  scarcely  played  a  rAle.  It  was  true  is  six  out  of  the  nine 
cases  which  recovered  that  the  effective  venous  pressure  was  moderately  in- 
creased during  the  stage  of  shock.  The  heart  progressively  accelerated.  A 
consideration  of  the  optical  tracinRs  shows,  however,  that  the  arterial  circula- 
tion was  materially  altered.  This  ia  shown  in  the  segments  of  figure  4.  A  de- 
tailed analysis  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  series  of  curves  shows  that,  as  in  the 
initial  stage  characteristic  of  abdominal  shock,  the  filling  of  the  arterial  trunks 
becomes  progressively  reduced.  This  reaches  its  climax  at  the  end  of  the  crush- 
ing period  to  which  curve  XVI  corresponds.  With  each  systole  the  blood  column 
ia  thrown  vigorously  and  the  pressure  drops  more  and  more  rapidly  during  the 
latter  portion  of  systole.  Following  the  incisura  and  throughout  diastole  the 
pressure  is  very  low  and  declines  but  little,  indicating  that  the  peripheral  flow  is 
largely  limited  to  systole.  As  the  effective  venous  pressure  is  higher  than  be- 
fore and  the  cardiac  rate  is  increased,  this  can  bo  accounted  for  only  by  a  re- 
duced peripheral  resistance.  From  this  condition  recovery  slowly  sets  in  until 
forty  minutes  later  when  curves  such  aa  are  shown  in  segment  XV 11  are  re- 
corded and  by  the  time  the  animal  begins  to  react  slightly  to  sensory  stimulation 


Fig.  5.  Segments  of  optically  recorded  arterial  pressure  changes  following 
prolonged  sciatic  stimulation  and  resulting  in  temporary  central  nervous  sys- 
tem involvement.    Details  shown  in  table  3. 

the  normal  characteristics  again  gradually  begin  to  develop.  In  this  ease  a 
bigeminal  heart  beat  followed,  as  shown  in  segment  XIX.  This  was  clearly 
recognized  by  auscultation  and  disappeared  an  hour  later.  These  cases  show  that 
whenever  "central  nervous  system  shock"  dcvclopB  as  a  result  of  trauma  it  ia 
always  accompanied  by  distinct  circulatory  changes  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
longed low  peripheral  resistance.  The  mean  arterial  pressure  is  apparently 
maintained  by  the  cardiac  acceleration  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  pressure 
curves  of  hgure  4,  ia  no  longer  a  reliable  index  of  the  circulation. 

Circulatory  changes  following  prolonged  sensory  stimulation  and  re- 
sulting in  temporary  central  nervous  system  shock.  In  two  cases  in 
which  shock  with  subsequent  recovery  occurred  as  a  result  of  pro- 
longed sciatic  stimulation,  the  mean  arterial  pressure  was  maintained 
at  a  level  above  the  original  but  the  effective  venous  pressure  was 
gradually  reduced  to  a  moderate  degree.  The  data  from  an  illustrative 
experiment  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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TABLE  i 
Experiment  C-I7t.     February  4,  1918.     Anesthesia,  ether  teithout  morphine 


WrEOTIVB 

OPTIC*!. 

TIMB 

'^°" 

™"""" 

"iV 

>J^B« 

11.53 

145 

74 

174 

I 

n.56-12 

Cmshing  teatea 

12.02 

116 

78 

146 

III 

After  crushing  teBtea 

12.14 

182 

170 

Stimulating  Bciatic 

12,44 

144 

50 

193 

IV 

After  stimulation  stopped 

12.50 

134 

42 

186 

VI 

12.58 

138 

44 

180 

VII 

1.37 

157 

46 

160 

VIII 

1.42-1.55 

2,03 

166 

42 

174 

X 

2.27 

152 

40 

174 

XI 

2.31-239 

2.40 

Animal  in  shock 

2.48 

150 

30 

174 

XIII 

3,18 

140 

38 

3.28 

160 

34 

174 

XIV 

3.34 

154 

34 

4,43 

130 

46 

174 

4.50 

146 

46 

174 

XV 

5,20 

Animal  ahows  reaction  to  sea- 
sory  stimulation 

6,48 

Conscious;  struggles 

The  nature  of  the  optical  tracings  correapondiog  to  certain  phases  of  the 
condition  are  shown  in  figure  5.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  affected  largely  as 
regards  amplitude,  the  pulse  pressure  decreasing  and  showing  less  essential 
changes  in  contour.  The  preasure  at  the  beginning  of  diastole  remaina  relatively 
high  and  the  slope  of  the  diastolic  limb  remains  gradual.  Contrary  to  the  other 
cases,  the  lowered  venous  pressure  and  reduced  cardiac  discharge  were  compen- 
sated by  an  increased  peripheral  resistance.  It  seems  that  the  pressor  effect 
of  stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve  becomes  permanent  in  these  cases,  while  the  de- 
pressor effect  of  crushing  the  testes  predominates  in  the  others. 


VI.    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A  state  of  shock  involving  the  central  nervous  system  can  be  pro- 
duced experimentally  by  trauma.  This  state  may  persist  from  two  to 
five  hours,  after  which  recovery  seta  in;  or  it  may  be  fatal. 

2.  Prolonged  sensory  stimulation  may  cause  a  temporary  depres- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system  but  in  itself  does 
not  lead  to  permanent  changes  or  death. 
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3.  "Central  nervous  system  shock"  never  occurs  without  circula- 
tory involvement  which  is  always  clearly  indicated  in  optically  re- 
cortled  pressure  curves  from  the  arteries  but  is  not  necessarily  evident 
in  the  mean  pressure  variations  as  given  by  the  mercury  manometer. 

4.  In  the  milder  cases  of  shock;  i.e.,  in  those  terminating  in  re- 
covery, the  circulatory  derangement  corresponds  essentially  to  that 
described  as  characteristic  in  the  initial  and  early  progressive  stage 
of  circulatory  failure  iji  abdominal  shock.  Optical  arterial  pressure 
tracings  show  that  a  diminished  volume  of  blood  is  contained  in  the 
arterial  trunks  and  that  the  peripheral  flow  is  thereby  reduced.  In 
most  instances  this  is  solely  due  to  a  reduction  of  the  total  arterial  re- 
sistance while  the  effective  venous  pressure  becomes  somewhat  in- 
creased through  the  mechanical  effects  of  prolonged  deep  breathing. 
In  a  few  cases  only  was  the  effective  venous  pressure  reduced  some- 
what and  constituted  the  main  cause  of  arterial  depletion. 

5.  In  severe  forms  of  shock;  i.e.,  in  those  terminating  fatally,  the 
initial  stage  in  which  reduced  peripheral  resistance  plays  a  rflle  is  of 
short  duration,  the  effective  venous  pi-essure  falls  early,  reaches  a  low 
bvel  and  by  reducing  the  cardiac  discharge,  is  the  chief  cause  of  com- 
plete circulatory  failure. 

6.  The  dynamic  changes  of  the  circulation  which  lead  to  progressive 
and  complete  circulatory  failure  are  not  essentially  different  in  shock 
produced  by  trauma  and  that  produced  by  intestinal  exposure.  The 
differences,  if  any,  are  in  degree  and  duration  of  the  respective  phases 
but  not  in  the  character  of  the  disturbance, 

7.  Considering  all  the  available  evidence,  two  factors  may  be  said 
to  be  concerned  in  circulatory  failure  accompanying  shock:  a,  the  re- 
duction of  peripheral  resistance;  and  b,  the  fall  of  effective  venous 
pressure,  decreasing  the  systolic  discharge. 
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All  mvestigators  are  ready  to  grant  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  capable 
of  quantitative  variations  of  function  and  some  maintain  that  under 
abnormal  conditions  it  may,  as  well,  vary  qualitatively.  The  more 
these  controlling  factors  become  evident,  the  clearer  will  be  our  under- 
standing of  the  true  physiology  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Seidell  and  Fenger  (1)  demonstrated  a  seasonal  variation  in  the 
iodin  content  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  the 
amount  of  iodin  being  greatest  in  the  late  siunmer  while  the  minimum 
was  reached  in  February  and  March.  Since  it  has  been  found  by 
Marine  and  Lenhart  (2)  and  others  that  the  stainable  colloid  of  the 
thyroid  varies  directly  with  the  iodin  content  of  the  gland  and  inversely 
with  the  degree  of  hyperplasia,  it  is  probable  that  this  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  the  iodin  content  of  the  gland  represents  a  variation  in  the 
activity  of  the  gland  itself.  Thus  in  the  summer  the  gland  would 
tend  to  assume  a  resting  type  with  a  storage  of  colloid  material  while 
in  winter  a  degree  of  hyperplasia  would  develop  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  iodin  content.  In  producing  this  seasonal  variation 
in  the  activity  of  the  gland  different  factors  might  play  a  part:  Varia- 
tions in  the  composition  of  the  food  at  the  different  seasons;  difference 
in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  various  seasons  other  than  tempera- 
ture differences;  and  differences  in  the  temperature  alone. 

Cramer  (3)  observed  that  while  considerable  histological  variations 
are  found  in  the  thyroids  of  rate  living  under  natural  but  experimentally 
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uncontrolled  conditions,  these  variations  disappear  when  the  animals 
are  housed  in  a  warm  room  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  20°  to 
25°C.,  carefully  handled  and  fed  regularly  on  a  suitable  diet.  He 
found  the  gland  vesicles  then  to  be  somewhat  distended  with  a  well- 
staining  colloid  and  lined  with  cubical  epithelium.  By  exposing  the 
animals  to  cold  for  several  days  he  found  that  the  gland  vesicles  became 
collapsed,  the  lining  epithelium  became  columnar  and  the  colloid  lost 
its  afiBnity  for  certain  stains.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  changes 
in  the  thyroid  gland  similar  to  those  occurring  in  its  seasonal  varia- 
tions can  be  induced  by  artificially  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
environment.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  discovering  just  how  extensively 
variations  in  this  one  factor  of  the  environment  would  serve  to  pro- 
duce changes  similar  to  those  resulting  from  seasonal  variations  that 
the  present  work  was  undertaken. 

Also  it  was  desired  to  know  whether,  in  external  temperature  varia- 
tions, we  could  not  have  here  a  means  of  producing  at  will  either  an 
active  or  resting  type  of  thyroid.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  agencies  which  would  produce  such  changes  and  some  degree  of 
success  has  resulted,  more  so  with  producing  hj'perplastic  changes  than 
with  reducing  the  activity  of  the  gland.  Hunt  (4),  C.  Watson  (5), 
Marine  (6),  Bensley  (7)  and  Burget  (8)  all  found  that  hyperplastic 
changes  could  be  induced  by  altering  the  diet  of  the  animals,  especially 
by  increasing  the  protein  percentage  of  the  diet.  Mansfield  and  Ernst 
(9)  and  Martin,  Loevenhart  and  Bunting  (10)  obtained  such  changes 
as  a  result  of  a  decreased  oxygen  supply  to  the  animals.  Regarding 
the  resting  type  of  thyroid,  Marine  (II)  obtained  distinct  changes  in 
that  direction  almost  at  will  by  means  of  iodin  medication,  while  many 
workers  have  produced  like  results  by  thyroid  feeding.  Jackson  (12), 
by  subjecting  animat"  to  periods  of  inanition,  produced  changes  in  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  thyroid  similar  to  those  usually  taken  as  indicat- 
ing decreased  activity  of  the  gland.  Therefore  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  of  value  if  it  could  be  found  that  chutges  in  either  direction 
could  be  produced  at  will  simply  by  variations  in  the  temperature  of 
the  environment. 


Young  growing  rabbits  were  mainly  used  in  order  that  there  might 
be  some  measure  of  their  basal  metabolism  as  evidenced  by  their  rate 
of  growth.  However,  adult  rabbits  were  also  used  as  well  as  guinea 
pigs  and  cats,  in  order  to  show  that  the  findings  were  not  peculiar  to 
young  rabbits. 
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The  i^riimftlft  were  kept  in  a  room  with  a  fairly  constant  temperature 
of  12°  to  IS°C.,  and  fed  r^pilarly  on  a  constant  diet  for  several  days  or 
sometimes  even  weeks  before  beginning  the  treatment  in  order  to  bring 
the  glands  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  uniform  condition  in  each  case. 
At  the  end  of  the  pre-experimental  period  a  control  specimen  of  the 
thyroid  of  each  animal  was  removed  aseptically  under  ether  anaesthesia, 
fixed,  sectioned,  stained  and  kept  for  comparison  with  the  specimen 
taken  from  the  same  gltwd  after  the  treatment.  For  the  effects  of 
cold  these  same  animals  were  placed  in  a  cold  room  or  out-of-doors  at 
a  temperature  of  —  5°  to  +  10°C.  and  kept  there  for  periods  of  time 
varying  from  three  to  thirty  days.  For  heat  treatment  a  well-venti- 
lated hot-box  with  a  temperature  of  27°  to  37°C.  was  used,  with'the 
duration  of  the  treatment  varying  as  above.  At  the  end  of  the  experi- 
mental period  a  portion  was  removed  from  the  thyroid  of  each  animal, 
prepared  as  above  and  compared  with  the  first  specimen  taken  from  the 
same  animal. 

Differences  in  the  histological  appearance  of  the  secreting  cells  and 
the  colloid  of  the  gland  were  considered  in  this  work  to  represent  differ- 
ences in  the  activity  of  tlte  gland  at  the  time  the  specimens  were  taken. 

Von  Orth's  fixative  was  used  on  the  tissues  at  Srst  but  it  was  found 
that  alcohol-formol  fixative  (10  per  centformalin  in  80  per  cent  alcohol) 
gave  practically  the  same  results  so  far  as  this  work  was  concerned, 
so  the  latter  fixative  was  used  for  most  of  the  tissue  specimens. 

A  record  of  the  daily  we^te  and  rectal  temperatiues  of  the  animals 
was  kept  iu  several  series.  The  diet  was  kept  constant  during  pre- 
experimental  and  the  experimental  periods. 


TABLE  1 

I 

i».ilU>CO,CM^ 

iini.il. 

Baton 

Aftar 

Babbit  10 

Babbit  89 

Babbitt! 

Rabbit  49 

Rabbit  50 

Cats 

10 
16 
16 

I 

15 

•c.   1 

30-3a     Increased 
31-39|     Increased 
31-391     Increased 
31-3^     Increaaed 
31-3^     Increaaed 
30-35     Increaaed 

Cuboidal 
Cuboidal 
Cuboidal 
High  cuboidal 
High  cuboidal 
Low  columnar 

Flattened 
Flattened 
Flattened 

Slightly  flattened 

cuboidal 

Guinea  pig  2... 

27-38     Increased 

Cuboidal 

Low  cuboidal 
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a.  Effects  of  high  external  temperaiurea.  The  above  table  of  results 
indicates  the  changes  produced  in  eight  typical  examples  taken  from 
the  total  list  of  thirty  three  animals  subjected  to  high  temperatures. 
Twenty  eight  rabbits,  two  cats  and  three  guinea  pigs  were  treated  in 
this  way  and  in  this  total  there  were  only  four  instances  in  which  no 


Aimiu 

.„. 

*TDM 

.^ALT^^r^TVU 

...» 

'C. 

•c. 

rMM 

October  25 

18 

38.0 

980 

October  20 

31-34 

39-1 

940 

October  27 

31-34 

30.8 

990 

Rabbit  49 

October  28 

31-34 

40.3 

916 

October  20 

31-34 

39.1 

MS 

October  30 

31-34 

40.3 

076 

October  31 

31-34 

39.1 

956 

November  1 

31-34 

41.4 

oeo 

June  2 

18 

.,       38.0 

72D 

Junes 

12-15 

No  marked  variations 

800 

JuDe4 

12-15 

810 

JuDeS 

12-15 

816 

June  6 

12-15 

8S0 

June? 

12-15 

850 

Rabbit  21 

Junes 

12-15 

930 

JuneB 

12-15 

930 

June  10 

12-15 

926 

June  11 

12-15 

945 

June  12 

12-16 

988 

June  13 

12-15 

1000 

May« 

18 

30.0 

576 

Mays 

16-18 

No  marked  variations 

670 

Rabbit9 

May  11 

16-18 

616 

May  13 

15-18 

6E0 

May  14 

15-18 

eso 

changes  in  either  the  character  of  the  cells  or  colloid  content  of  the 
vesicles  were  noted.  In  no  case  was  there  either  a  decrease  in  the 
amoimt  of  colloid  or  an  increased  height  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Typi- 
cally, the  changes  were  as  follows: 

The  colloid  of  the  vesicles  increased  in  amount,  became  more  uni- 
form in  appearance  and  took  on  the  stain  more  readily.  Vacuoles 
were  often  present  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  colloid  mass,  more  espe- 
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cially  in  the  glands  of  the  animals  used  during  the  winter  months. 
In  almost  every  instance  these  vacuoles  disappeared  entirely  or  de- 
creased in  size  and  number  during  the  treatment.  The  epitheUal 
cells  lining  the  vesicles  usually  became  more  flattened,  with  nuclei 
and  cytoplasm  more  densely  staining,  and  in  no  instance  were  the 
cells  observed  to  be  increased  in  height. 

Accompanying  these  microscopic  changes  in  the  thyroids,  there 
were  also  other  changes  in  the  animals.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
hot-box  was  kept  at  30°  to  3S°C.,  it  was  found  that  growth  in  these 
animals  was  much  slower  than  in  the  controls,  that  the  fur  became 
dull  and  unkempt  and  that  the  appetite  seemed  to  decrease  as  the 


s 

.„,c-.« 

uiaiu. 

5 

17 

Bsfbr* 

Aftar 

Rabbits 

-IOto  +  7'C. 

Decreaeed 

Low  cuboidal 

Medium    cu- 

boidal 

Rabbit  44.... 

21 

-S   to +10'^. 

Decreaned 

Flattened 

High  cu- 
boidal 

Rabbit  61... 

W 

-5   to+lO-C. 

Decreased 

Flattened 

Cuboidal 

Rabbit  63. . . . 

If 

-6   to+10"C. 

DeeraaBed 

Cuboid&l 

Columnar 

Rabbits*.... 

6 

-5    to+lO-C. 

Decreased 

Cuboidal 

Low    colum- 
nar 

Guinea  pig  6. 

27 

-10  to  +10<'C. 

Decreued 

Low  cuboidal 

High  cu- 
boidal 

Guinea  pig  7. 

27 

-10to+10°C, 

Decreased 

Low  cuboidal 

Hi^  cu- 
boidal 

temperature  increased.  When  the  twnperature  of  the  box  was  raised 
so  as  to  be  equal  to  or  sightly  above  the  body  temperature  of  the 
animals  and  kept  at  that  level  for  a  few  days,  a  lose  in  weight  and 
emaciation  occurred  probably  as  a  direct  result  of  the  loss  of  appetite. 
Death  often  followed  if  this  condition  was  continued  for  very  many 
days.  In  such  instances  as  these  there  also  occurred  a  rise  in  the 
rectal  temperatures  of  the  animals  of  0.5°  to  2.0''C.,  which  might  also 
have  been  a  factor  in  producing  the  loss  in  weight  and  emaciation. 

The  effects  of  high  external  temperatures  on  the  growth  rate  and  on 
the  body  temperatures  of  the  animals  are  shown  in  table  2. 

6.  Effects  of  low  external  temperatures.  Table  3  sunomarizes  the 
histological  changes  in  the  thyroids  of  seven  of  the  twenty  animals 
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subjected  to  low  temperatures.  Sixteen  rabbits  and  four  guinea  pigs 
were  treated  in  this  way  and  in  every  instance  there  resulted  either  a 
decrease  in  colloid  with  an  increased  vacuole  formation  or  a  heighten- 
ing of  the  epithelial  cells,  or  both  together.  The  results  given  in  the 
table  are  typical  of  those  obtained  in  the  whole  series  of  animals  sub- 
jected to  low  temperatures. 

The  changes  here  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  described  as  resulting 
from  high  external  temperatures.  The  colloid  decreased  in  amount, 
lost  its  smooth  uniform  character  and  showed  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  vacuolation.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  resioles  were  increased  in 
height  while  the  nuclei  and  cytoplasm  were  not  neariy  so  densely 
staining  as  before.     The  rate  of  growth  of  the  animals  was  much 

TABLE  4 

Quinine 
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j        '    - 

^.^c^.^ 

""""■ 

Btton 

AlWr 

Rabbit  25... 
R&bbit26... 
Rabbit  31  .. 

Rabbit  32  .. 
Rabbit  35... 
Rabbit  36... 

4 

2 
4 

4 
4 

4 

7  Increased 
3                   Increased 

8  Increased 

8                   Increased 
8                   Increased 

Low  cuboidal 
Cuboidal 

Low  cuboidal 
Medium  cuboidal 
High  cuboidal 

Cuboidal 

Some 

Low     cuboidal— 

flattened 
Same 

Low  cuboidal 
Medium  cuboidal 

greater  than  that  of  the  animals  kept  in  the  hot-box  and  seemed  also 
to  be  increased  as  the  temperature  of  the  environment  was  lowered 
below  normal,  as  is  indicated  in  table  2.  However,  more  work  is  being 
done  at  present  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  effects  on  growth 
produced  by  both  high  and  low  temperatures.  The  fur  of  the  animals 
became  thick  and  fluffy  and  their  excitability  appeared  to  be  very 
high,  apparently  indicating  a  high  degree  of  vitality.  The  rectal 
temperature  was  maintained  at  normal. 

c.  Effects  of  quiniTie,  morphine  and  strychnine.  Since  changes  in 
the  external  temperature  seemed  to  affect  metabolism  as  judged  by 
body  weights  and  conditions  and  thyroid  activity  as  judged  by  mor- 
phology, the  attempt  was  next  made  to  influence  metabolism  directly 
by  the  action  of  drugs  to  determine  whether  the  activity  of  the  thyroid 
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wae  correspondingly  influenced.  The  pre-experimental  period  was 
observed  as  before  while  the  external  temperature  and  diet  were  kept 
practically  constant  tbrou^out  the  experimentation. 

Quinine  was  used  for  its  action  on  the  endogenous  metabolism  and 
was  administered  as  qiunine  bisulphate  diesolved  in  normal  salt  solu- 
tion at  37°C.,  60  mgm.  per  cubic  centimeter,  injected  intramuscularly. 
The  results  obtained  are  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  quinine  treatment  resulted  in  changes  that  are 
practically  identical  with  those  observed  under  high  temperatures,  so 


TABLES 

Morphini 


si 

^..^»„„^ 

AHIILU. 

i^ 

¥ 

Bafore 

Aflv 

IBfflB. 

Rabbit  27 

.■i 

10 

30-90 

lacreaaed 

Cuboidal 

Low  cuboidal 

Babbit  28 

3 

4 

30-60 

Increaaed 

CuboidaJ 

Low  cuboidal 

Rabbit  29 

4 

7 

eo-iM 

Increased 

High  cuboidal 

Low  cuboidal 

Rabbit  30 

4 

7 

m-ist 

No  change 

Low  cuboidal 

Rabbit  33 

4 

8 

30-90 

No  change 

High  cuboidal 

Medium  cuboidal 

Rabbit  34 

4 

8 

30-90 

No  change 

Cuboidal 

Same 

Rabbit  44 

11 

1R 

30-90 

Increased 

Cuboidal 

Flattened 

Rabbit  45 

1) 

in 

30-90 

Increaeed 

Cuboidal 

Flattened 

Rabbit  46 

11 

in 

30-90 

Increaaed 

Cuboidal 

Flattened 

Rabbit  47 

11 

If) 

30-90 

Increased 

Cuboidal 

Flattened 

Guinea  pig  6.. 

3 

6 

90-12( 

High  cuboidal 

Low  cuboidal 

Guinea  pig  7.. 

3 

5 

90-120 

No  change 

High  cuboidal 

Same 

far  as  the  histological  chaises  indicate.  Follicular  colloid  increased  in 
amount,  the  epithelial  cells  decreased  in  height  and  both  cells  and 
colloid  became  more  densely  staining. 

Morphine  was  used  as  morphine  sulphate  dissolved  in  normal  salt 
solution  at  ST^C,  60  mgm.  per  cubic  centimeter,  injected  hypoder- 
mically.  The  dosage  was  so  adjusted  aa  to  cause  the  anim^  to  He 
quietly  with  shallow  respiration  for  two  to  three  hours  following  each 
injection.    The  results  of  the  treatment  are  given  in  table  5. 

Here  again  the  changes  are  seen  to  be  the  same  as  those  observed  in 
the  thyroid  resulting  from  high  temperatures,  namely,  a  tendency  to 
become  a  resting  type  of  gland. 
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Strychnine  was  tried  in  a  few  cases  and  some  changes  were  observed 
aa  illustrated  in  table  6  below.  However,  due  to  the  rapid  excretion 
of  the  strychnine  and  the  rather  narrow  margin  between  the  stages  of 
hyperexcitability  and  convulsions,  the  results  were  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  drug  was  injected  subcutaneously  in  a  solution  of  0,2 
mgm.  per  cubic  centimeter  for  rabbits  and  1  mgm.  per  cubic  centimeter 
for  guinea  pigs.  The  attempt  was  to  so  adjust  the  dosage  as  to  just 
produce  a  condition  of  hyperexcitability  and  repeat  it  aa  often  as  poa- 

TABLE  S 

Slrycknitie 


1 

s 

DOStdl 

^.^.««o,c«^ 

xnmti. 

1" 

B^oa 

Aftw 

mtm. 

Rabbit  57 

S 

32 

).3-0.4 

No  change 

Cuboidal 

Same 

Rabbit  5S 

5 

22 

0.3-0.4 

No  change 

Flattened 

Medium  cu- 
boidal 

Rabbit  5fi 

5 

22 

0.3^).4 

Decreaoed, 
more  vacuo- 
lated 

Cuboidal 

Rabbit  60 

5 

22 

0.3-0,4 

Much  more 
vacuolated 

Flattened 

Cuboidal 

Guinea  pig  11. 

5 

20 

1-1,5 

More  vacuo- 
lated 

Low  cuboidal 

Medium  cu- 
boidal 

Guinea  pig  12. 

5 

20 

1-1.5 

More  vacuo- 
lated 

Low  cuboidal 

Medium  cu- 
boidal 

Guinea  pig  13. 

1? 

40 

M.5 

No  change 

Low  cuboidal 

Medium  cu- 
boidal 

Guinea  pig  U. 

1 

1 

1.5 

More  vacuo- 
lated 

Flattened 

Cuboidal 

sible  without  causing  convulsions.  The  injection  should  have  been 
repeated  every  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  but  other  work  kept  this 
schedule  from  being  followed  as  closely  as  it  should  have  been.  For 
that  reason  the  results  are  probably  less  marked  than  they  would  have 
been  under  more  ideal  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  vesicles  did  not  change  in 
size  during  the  treatment  except  in  one  instance  where  there  was  a 
distinct  decrease  in  the  amount  of  colloid.  However,  in  all  but  two  of 
the  animals  the  vacuoles  in  the  outer  part  of  the  colloid  masses  of  the 
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thyroid  increaaed  in  size  and  number  quite  noticeably.  In  all  but  one 
instance  there  occurred  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  vesicles.  It  would  seem  that  here  we  have  a  more  active 
type  of  gland  as  a  result  of  the  strychnine  treatment. 

DISCUSSION    AND    CONCLUSIOKS 

The  morphological  changes  in  the  thyroid  described  as  resulting 
from  the  different  forme  of  treatment  in  these  experiments,  are  accepted 
by  most  observers  as  indicating  variations  in  the  activity  of  the  gland. 
Although  Bensley  holds  that  the  colloid  in  it«elf  ia  no  indication  of  the 
activity  of  the  gland,  still  changes  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
colloid  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  secreting  cells  surely  serve  to 
demonstrate  changes  in  the  activity  of  the  gland  during  the  experi- 
mental period.  Thus,  under  high  temperatures  we  see  a  storage  of 
colloid  material  in  the  vesicles  together  with  such  changes  in  the  secret- 
ing cells  as  are  usually  thought  to  represent  a  diminished  secretory 
activity.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  results  of  these 
experiments  that  an  elevation  in  the  external  temperature  serves  as  an 
agency  for  reducing  the  activity  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  animab. 

However,  the  mode  of  physiological  adaptation  by  which  these 
changes  in  the  gland  are  brought  about  is  not  definitely  understood. 
Accompanying  the  decreased  thyroid  activity  there  is  a  slowing  of  the 
endogenous  metaboUsm  of  growth  and  also  probably  of  the  metabolism 
for  heat  production,  since  heat  elimination  is  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  high  external  temperature.  The  interrelation  of  these 
three  phases  is  still  a  subject  for  speculation. 

Means  and  Aub  (13J  and  DuBois  (14)  found  that  thyroid  feeding  can 
markedly  increase  basal  metabolism,  as  measured  by  the  calorimeter, 
while  thyroid  deficiency,  as  in  cretin  patients,  produces  a  basal  meta- 
boUc  rate  much  below  normal.  Mansfield  and  Ernst  (9)  have  shown 
that  fever  in  normal  animals  (dogs  and  rabbits)  is  accompanied  by 
increased  protein  metabohsm  and  also  increased  total  metabolism, 
while  in  thyroidless  animals  there  is  no  increase  in  metabolism  of  either 
kind,  the  fever  being  due  only  to  a  decreased  heat  loss.  It  seems  then 
that  the  thyroid  is  closely  concerned  with  all  metabolic  processes,  those 
for  heat  production  as  well  as  those  for  protein  metaboUsm. 

In  the  case  of  high  external  temperatures,  then,  the  first  effect  is 
probably  a  diminished  heat  production  or  exogenous  metabolism, 
caused  perhaps  by  reflex  inhibition  of  the  thermo-genetic  mechanism. 
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including  the  thyroid.  The  lessened  growth  rate  observed  in  the 
animals  might  then  be  due  to  the  decreased  thyroid  activity.  There 
are  probably  other  factors  which  aid  in  producing  these  results,  per- 
haps the  activity  of  the  parathyroid  and  suprarenal  glands.  However, 
this  work  did  not  include  observations  on  these  structures. 

In  animals  subjected  to  low  temperatures  there  are  found  histolt^cal 
changes  in  the  thyroid  which  indicate  an  increased  activity  of  the 
gland.  Also  there  occurs  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  together  with  a  seem- 
ing hyper-irritability  and  general  condition  of  high  vitality.  Since  the 
rectal  temperatures  of  the  animals  remained  normal  in  the  cold  environ- 
ment, there  must  have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  heat  production. 
Thus  the  process  is  probably  just  the  reverse  of  that  resulting  frmn 
high  temperatures.  The  thermo^enetic  mechanism  is  stimulated  by 
the  low  temperature  of  the  surroundings  and,  since  the  thyroid  seems 
to  be  included  in  this  mechanism,  its  activity  would  thus  be  increased. 
This  increased  thyroid  activity  then  very  likely  causes  more  rapid 
growth  metabolism,  thus  accounting  for  the  rate  of  growth. 

By  the  action  of  quinine  on  the  animals  it  was  possible  to  influence 
principally  the  endogenous  metabolism  and  observe  the  results  of 
t^s  on  the  thyroid  activity.  As  the  results  indicate,  there  occurs  a 
diminished  activity  of  the  gland.  Since  quinine  has  no  known  action 
directly  on  the  thyroid,  it  seems  that  the  depressedprotein  metaboliHm 
must  cause  the  decreased  thyroid  activity,  probably  by  bringing  about 
a  diminished  need  for  the  secretion  in  the  body  and  allowing  its  storage 
as  colloid  in  the  gland  vesicles. 

Morphine  produces  results  in  the  thyroid  similar  to  those  following 
quinine  treatment,  although  probably  by  a  different  action  of  the 
drug.  This  drug  also  has  no  known  action  directly  on  the  thyroid 
but  seems  to  act  on  metabolism  mainly  by  reducing  nervous  sensibility 
and  consequently  all  metaboHc  processes  dependent  on  nervous  influ- 
ence, especially  muscular  activity.  The  thyroid  gland,  being  closely 
related  to  total  metabolism,  is  probably  then  inhibited  by  the  lessened 
need  for  its  secretion. 

Strychnine,  although  having  no  known  action  on  the  thyroid  directly, 
seems  to  cause  an  increased  activity  of  the  gland  in  these  experiments. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  greatly  increased  metabolism  in  the  muscles 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  spinal  cord,  a  larger  amount  - 
of  thyroid  secretion  being  needed  for  this  increased  oxidation. 

The  fact  that,  the  vacuoles  in  the  outer  part  of  the  colloid  masses  of 
the  thyroid  varied  so  uniformly  in  these  experiments  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  some  importance.     Low  temperatures  and  strychnine  treatment, 
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resulting  in  an  increased  thyroid  activity,  also  caused  an  i 
the  number  and  size  of  these  vacuoles  in  almost  every  case.  Likewise 
high  temperatures,  morphine  and  quinine  caused  a  diminution  in  the 
vacuolation.  Whether  the  vacuoles  represent  areas  from  which  the 
colloid  has  been  resorbed  to  supplement  the  new  secretion  of  the  gland 
in  supplying  the  body  needs  or  whether  it  represents  the  deposit  of 
some  new  substance  by  the  epithelial  cells,  are  questions  yet  to  be 
answered.  The  behavior  of  the  vacuoles  under  the  different  conditions 
in  these  experiments  seems  to  favor  the  first  theory. 

SUHHABY 

High  external  temperatures  cause  a  diminished  activity  of  tlie 
thyroid  glands  of  animals,  as  jutted  by  morphology,  together  with  a 
slowing  of  the  rate  of  growth. 

Low  external  temperatures,  on  the  contrary,  increase  the  thyroid 
activity  and  also  seem  to  cause  a  faster  rate  of  growth. 

Morphine  and  quinine  appear  to  decrease  the  activity  of  the  gland, 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  lessened  metabolism  and  diminished  beat 
production.  Strychnine,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  greater  thyroid 
activity,  very  likely  by  increasing  metabolism  through  its  action  on 
the  spinal  cord. 

Noix. — This  work  was  begun  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Tatum. 
I  wish  here  to  express  my  appreciation  of  his  interest  and  many  helpful 
suggestions  during  the  course  of  the  work  under  bis  direction.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  Dr.  0.  0.  Stoland  for  his  interest  in  the  work  as  it  was 
canied  on  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
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Hawk  (1)  in  his  series  of  studies  on  water  drinking  has  found  an 
increase  in  urine  anunoaia  on  increasing  the  amount  of  water  during 
the  meals,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  stimulation  of  gastric  secretion.  It 
had  been  shown  by  Walter  (2)  and  others  that  the  urine  ammonia  can 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  the  feeding  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Schitten- 
hehn  (3),  working  upon  patients  with  gastric  "hypo-and  hyperacidity," 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "an  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
juice  causes  increased  anunonia  excretion."  A,  Loeb  (4)  and  Gammel- 
toft  (5),  working  with  patients  and  normal  persons,  report  some  in- 
stances of  increased  urine  ammonia  after  the  meal  but  a  greater  number 
in  which  there  was  a  decrease  in  ammonia  excretion  after  the  meal. 
The  latter  investigator  also  reports  a  marked  decrease  in  the  urine 
anunonia  upon  taking  sodium  bicarbonate  with  the  meal. 

The  work  presented  in  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  throw  more  defi- 
nite light  upon  the  relation  between  gastric  secretion  and  urine  ammonia. 

GENERAL  UETHODS 

Effort  has  been  made  to  control  all  factors  such  as  diet,  time  since 
the  last  meal  and  the  water  intake,  that  might  influence  the  accretion 
of  ammonia.  Gastric  analyses  were  made  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Urine  was  collected  in  fifteen  to  thirty  minute  intervals  by  catheter  in 
dogs  and  by  voluntary  micturition  in  man.  With  training  and  practice 
on  the  part  of  both  man  and  dog,  the  accuracy  of  these  methods  of 
urine  collection  cannot  be  questioned.  Controls  were  made  for  one- 
half  to  one  hour  preceding  the  experiment  to  determine  the  continuous 
gastric  secretion  and  ammonia  excretion.  The  work  has  been  done  on 
five  men  and  has  been  repeated  on  female  dogs  with  gastric  and  duo- 
denal fistulas  and  exposed  urethra.  Both  the  Folin  and  the  Fohn- 
340 
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Nessler  (6)  methods  have  been  used  in  the  determination  of  ammonia. 
The  determination  was  always  made  on  fresh  urine.  Conclusions  are 
based  on  from  three  to  ten  trials  of  the  same  experiment  in  each 
individual. 
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30.0 
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*  The  free  and  total  gaatric  acidity  is  expressed  in  clinical  units,  which  ia  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N  /lO  Na  OH  required  to  neutraliie  100  oe.  of 
gaatric  contents. 

EXPBRUCENTAL 

Giiatric  stimulation  teilh  absorption  in  the  intestine  and  urine  ammonia 

Digestion  and  absorption  of  a  standard  meal  mtk  "moderate"  and 
"copious"  amounts  of  water  with  the  me<U.  The  subject,  with  normal 
gastric  history,  was  on  a  diet  with  a  standard  meal  consisting  of  125 
grams  of  graham  crackers,  50  grams  of  peanut-butter,  300  cc.  of 
milk  and  400  cc.  of  water.  When  400  cc.  of  water  were  ingested  with 
the  meal  the  amount  was  called  "moderate,"  while  the  amount  was 
called  "copious"  when  800  cc.  were  drunk.  Five  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
stomach  contents  were  taken  out  for  each  determination  of  acidity. 

The  results  as  recorded  in  table  1  are  typical,  in  the  case  of  this 
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individual,  for  a  diet'  that  lasted  nine  dajra.  The  increase  in  ammonia 
after  the  meal  along  with  the  diuresis  is  marked.  When  the  amount 
of  water  with  the  meal  was  increased  to  SOO  cc.,  the  ammonia  excre- 
tion was  increased.  During  the  period  of  increased  water  drinking, 
the  total  daily  amount  of  ammonia  was  increased  by  40  mgm.,  which 
corroborates  the  findings  of  Wills  and  Hawk  (1)  and  is  shown  in  table  2. 
Not  only  does  table  2  show  an  increase  in  mine  ammonia  upon 
increasing  the  water  with  the  meal  but  it  also  shows  that  a  greater 
increase  takes  place  wheu  the  water  ingested  with  the  meal  is  increased, 
although  the  total  daily  amount  of  water  intake  is  the  same.  Referring 
to  table  1,  it  is  seen  that  the  increased  excretion  of  ammonia  occure 
during  the  period  of  the  absorption  of  the  water,  indicated  by  the 
increase  in  urine  amount.    Although  there  is  a  greater  gastric  stimula- 


Daily  ammonia 

excretion  as  tnfivenced  by  woUt  drinking  unth  (ft«  (moJs 

rH"^'S':s 

"»=■€& 

t=EM 

™"™HMi"i, 

20D 
800 

400 

2W 

294' 

281* 

'  Average  duly  amount  for  the  three  day-periods 

tion  when  800  cc.  of  water  are  drunk  than  when  400  cc.  are  drunk, 
hkewise  when  200  cc.  are  drunk,  it  might  be  si^gested,  since  the  urine 
ammonia  was  not  very  decidedly  increased,  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  excessive  water  or  to  the  diuresis.  (Observations  to 
answer  this  suggestion  have  been  made  and  will  be  presented  later 
in  the  paper). 

Digestion  and  absorption  of  a  standard  meal.  The  three  subjects  in 
this  experiment  were  not  on  a  standard  diet  but  did  ingest  the  standard 
meal  mentioned  above.  The  results  in  tables  3  and  4  are  typical  for 
a  series  of  six  tests  performed  upon  each  individual.  Table  5  shows 
typical  results  for  three  tests  performed  on  two  dogs  on  a  diet  of  one 

'  The  diet  was  conducted  as  follows:  A  preliminary  period  of  two  days  with- 
out control  of  amount  of  water;  aperiodof  three  days  of  moderate  water  (1800  cc.) 
taking  200  cc.  with  the  meal;  a  third  period  of  three  days  of  copious  water  (3600 
cc.)  taking  800  cc.  with  the  meal;  a  fourth  period  of  three  days  of  copioiu  water 
(3600  cc.)  taking  400  cc,  with  the  meal.    See  table  2. 
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TABLE  3 
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Tnt  I 

T«t  IV 

TMII 

Tert  VI 

Urioe 

amount 

p.m. 

m«m. 

mt-K. 

mgm. 

MfM. 

1-4 

97 

15-S 

26 

32.0 

30 

12,1 

36 

14.3 

Meal  5.00 

32 

16.8 

26 

29.4 

49 

18,2 

47 

19.1 

6.00 

50 

18.2 

33 

30.8 

98 

23,8 

75 

21.8 

7.00 

73 

23.4 

37 

28,6 

35 

23.8 

53 

22.4 

8.00 

35 

28.0 

36 

29.4 

28 

16.0 

32 

18.7 

9.00 

29 

23,4 

31 

29.4 

20 

14.1 

18 

14.3 

10.00 

24 

22.5 

28 

28,5 

15 

12.4 

14 

11.5 

.,««,. 

Uri»  ■mount 

^^^ 

Tima 

Uriutmonnt 

NH,  N 
[Hrhaar 

•>.». 

wvm. 

V.m.. 

m«iB. 

11.00-12,00 

54 

8,4 

4. 00-5. 00 

50 

10.6 

Meal  12.30 

23 

4.3 

Meal  6.00 

37 

14.1 

1.00 

19 

4,3 

7.00 

60 

28.0 

1.30 

70 

0.6 

8.00 

77 

32.  S 

2.00 

260 

11.2 

9.00 

38 

28.0 

2.30 

■    52 

6,3 

10.00 

26 

21.0 

3.00 

34 

9,8 

11.00 

18 

18.2 

4,00 

49 

12.6 

5,00 

42 

8.9 

«»* 

noo. 

C™.»ou»t 

KH.  N 

Uriiwuiwant 

NH.  N 

mr-. 

««»•. 

11.30-2.45 

51 

42 

9.10-  0.40 

3 

4.4 

3.15 

5 

5.4 

10.10 

3 

4.9 

Meal  3.45 

4 

6.1 

Meal  10.40 

4 

5.8 

4.15 

7 

9.5 

11.10 

5 

10.5 

4.45 

13 

19.6 

11.40 

14 

16.6 

5.15 

22 

26.6 

12.10 

19 

17.15 

6.45 

18 

16.  g 

1.10 

42 

36.6 

6.15 

11 

15.4 

2.10 

40 

37.0 

3.10 

30 

30.0 

4.10 

15 

18.0 
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meal  &  day  of  200  grams  of  freab  lean  meat  ground  and  mixed  with 
250  cc.  of  HjO. 

Subject  N,  as  table  3  shows,  gave  varying  results.  This  individual, 
although  normal  and  in  excellent  health,  never  gave  with  an  Ewald 
meal  (fractional  method)  a  higher  acidity  than  0.16  per  cent;  and 
with  water  there  was  practically  no  stimulation  of  the  gastric  glands. 
This  is  offered  as  an  explaziation  why  increase  ia  ammonia  output  did 
not  occur  with  this  persoD.  Subject  H,  table  4,  always  showed  an 
increase  in  urine  ammonia  after  a  meal  as  did  subject  I.  Both  of  these 
individuals  gave  a  mu-ked  response  to  water  stimulation  and  the 
Ewald  meal.    Marked  diuresis  generally  occurred.    Why  the  dogs 
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Fig.1 


show  such  a  very  marked  increase  in  urine  ammonia  (table  5)  after  the 
meal,  has  not  been  determined.  But  it  has  been  observed  as  a  general 
observation,  without  any  direct  evidence  other  than  that  shown  in  this 
paper,  that  the  "NHt  mechanism"  in  the  dogs  is  more  easily  influenced 
by  acids  and  alkalies  than  in  the  case  of  the  men  worked  upon. 

Qastrie  stimviation  with  waier:  man  and  dog.  In  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  five  men,  the  urine  was  collected  and  the  continuous  gastric 
secretion  was  withdrawn  previous  to  the  ingestion  of  the  water,  after 
which  urine  was  collected  every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes.  Four 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  tap  water  were  given  by  mouth  and 
samples  were  withdrawn  every  fifteen  minutes  for  analysis.  The 
above  figure  (fig.  1)  shows  the  composite  of  ten  tests  upon  one  individual. 
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Although  theee  curves  (fig.  1)  show  an  increase  in  urine  ammonia,  a 
diuresis  and  a  slight  gastric  stimulation,  it  was  recognized  that  allowing 
the  water  to  remain  ip  the  stomach  obscured  the  true  relation  between 
these  factors.  So  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  amount  of  water  used 
to  700  cc.  and  to  empty  the  stomach  completely  at  the  end  of  every 
fifteen  minutes,  thereby  desiring  to  obtain  an  increase  in  gastric  re- 
sponse, a  closer  relation  of  tlie  curves,  a  diuresis  and  at  t^e  same  time 
have  a  measured  quantity  of  water  pass  into  the  intestine.  The  follow- 
ing curve  (fig.  2)  shows  the  comfwsite  of  ten  tests  upon  the  same  indi- 
vidual used  in  figure  1 . 

In  the  ten  tests  an  average  of  500  cc.  were  withdrawn  from  the  stom- 
ach after  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.    This  wat«r  was  generally  slightly 
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Fig.  2 


bile  tinged,  (Gmelin's  test)  the  latter  portion  withdrawn  being  more 
so.  Although  this  curve  shows  no  great  increase  in  urine  ammonia, 
it  is  significant  because  of  its  constancy  and  its  occurrence  when,  as 
shown  by  controls,  the  urine  ammonia  would  otherwise  be  on  the 
decUne.  This  person  ^ways  showed  a  decline  in  urine  ammonia  during 
the  eaxly  morning  and  forenoon  until  the  mid-day  meal  was  eaten, 
provided  that  no  water  or  food  was  taken  in  the  meantime. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  four  other  normal  men.  In  two 
of  these  the  stomach'  was  stimulated  by  water  and  the  urine  ammonia 

■  Work  upon  thu  question  haa  shown  that  all  stomachs  of  apparently  normal 
persons  are  not  stimulated  by  water.  There  seems  to  be  some  reiation  between 
the  emptying  time  and  the  occurrence  of  the  stimulation,  e.g.,  those  stomachs 
that  empty  less  than  190  cc.  in  fifteen  minutea  when  400  cc.  are  drunk,  respond 
much  more  than  those  stomachs  that  empty  more  than  160  cc. 
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was  increased.    In  the  other  two  there  was  practically  no  response  to 
water  and  no  increase  in  NHi  excretion  resulted.    Figure  3  shows  the 


~^f~~S      ■«    alt. 


response  in  a  man  whose  stomach  was  stimulated  by  water,  and  figure 
4  shows  the  response  in  a  man  whose  stomach  was  practically  not 
stimulated  by  water. 
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Uns  work  was  repeated  upon  four  dogs  with  the  urethra  exposed 
for  catheterizatioQ  and  similar  results  were  obtained  as  upon  man. 
Three  of  the  dogs  showed  increased  urine  ammonia  upon  water  ingee- 
tioQ,  while  the  fourth  showed  no  change.  In  the  three  dogs  that  did 
show  increased  NHi  excretion  it  was  known  that  their  stomachs  re- 
sponded to  stimulation  by  water  as  these  dogs  possessed  Pavlov  acces- 
sory sttnnaeha  and  had  been  used  in  other  work.  The  fourth  animal 
died  of  distemper  before  it  was  found  whether  the  stomach  responded 
to  water  stimulation.  The  dogs  were  trained  to  take  water  by 
shmiach  tube  without  being  distivbed  thereby. 

^rt»\  5»rt-i*  ..***V*3  («\vMc^ 


Fig.  5 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  most  of  the  cases  in  this  series  show  an 
increase  in  urine  ammonia  upon  gastric  stimulation  followed  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  intestine  and  that  where  this  increase  in  urine  ammonia 
does  not  occur,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 
was  low  or  gastric  stimulation  did  not  occur. 

Oasiric  stimubUion  vnthmtt  absorption  in  the  intestine  and  urine  ammonia 

Slimuiation  by  water:  man.  In  these  experiments  400  cc.  of  water 
were  drunk  and  immediately  pumped  out.  The  gastric  juice  resulting 
from  the  stimulation  was  drawn  out  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  passing 
into  the  intestine.  The  amount  of  fiuid  withdrawn  was  measured  and 
compared  with  the  original  amount  to  make  sure  that  some  had  passed 
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into  the  duodenum.  This  procesa  of  drinking  the  400  cc.  of  water  and 
emptying  it  from  the  stomach  never  required  longer  than  one  and  a 
half  minutes.     Figure  5  is  a  typical  example  of  the  results  obtained. 

Gaairic  8H.mulaium  by  meat  braOt:  man.  The  same  procedure  used 
above  in  gastric  stimulation  by  water  was  used  here  also.  Four  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  of  meat  broth  were  drunk  and  immediately 
withdrawn  from  the  stomach.    The  results  are  shown  in  figure  6. 

Figures  5  and  6  show  a  gradual  fall  in  urine  ammonia  upon  stimular 
tion  of  the  stomach.    This  occurred  constantly  in  the  one  perBou 
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w(»ked  upon.  This  result  is  not  as  significant  as  it  might  appear, 
however,  for  this  individual  always  showed  a  decline  in  urine  ammonia 
during  the  period  of  the  day  in  which  these  experiments  were  con- 
ducted. It  does  show  that  there  is  no  increase  in  urine  ammonia  upon 
gastric  stimulation. 

Gastric  stimulation  by  food:  dog.  Gastric  digestion  mtkotU  absorption. 
Two  dog^  with  gastrostomy  and  duodenostomy  and  perineorrhaphy 

'  If  the  fistula  in  the  duodenum  ie  made  too  large,  the  dogs  vill  not  live  more 
than  8  to  11  days.  They  die  of  general  weakaees  and  debility.  The  duodenum 
shows  generally  pin  point  ulcers  and  some  enteritis,  neither  being  very  extensive 
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(to  expose  urethral  orifice  in  order  to  faoilitate  catheterization)  were 
fed  100  grama  of  lean  finely  ground  cooked  meat  with  100  cc.  of  water. 
The  food  as  it  left  the  stomach  was  conducted  from  the  duodenum, 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  pyloric  sphincter,  by  means  of  a 
glass  cannula.  At  times  it  was  found  convenient  to  use  an  aspirator 
which  wss  connected  to  the  gltiss  cannula.  The  emptying  time  for  this 
meal  was  generally  two  and  one-half  hours  (this  varied  in  difiFerent  dogs) 
and  the  amount  of  chyme  collected  was  generally  75  cc.  to  100  cc. 
more  than  the  amount  of  semi-fluid  ingested.  These  dogs  were  dieted 
during  the  experimental  period. 


TABLE* 

e  NHi  during  gastric  digesliir 


without  abiorptitm 


Doo:   m 

P,  OK  PIBT 

Doa:   WHira.  on  mm 

Uml:    100  mnu 
m«»t-10(l«i.HiO 

Control 

TW>m»l 

U«l:    lOOcnmi 
joml-m«>.B,0 

CotUoI. 

Doraeia 

Urine 

NB.  N 

Uri» 

NH.N 

Urine 

NHiN 

Urine 

KH>  N 

«.«. 

«. 

mtm. 

B. 

mtm. 

ce. 

mtm. 

Mfm. 

7.00-7.30 

9 

4 

11 

6.2 

12 

15 

8.3 

MealS.OO 

a 

3.8 

10 

6.0 

10 

13 

8.0 

8.30 

3.0 

8 

5.2 

9 

14 

8.0 

9.00 

3.1 

8.8 

6-0 

6.5 

12 

7.6 

9.30 

2.6 

5.0 

6 

11 

7.8 

10.00 

2.6 

4.8 

e 

9 

7.0 

10.30 

2.0 

4.8 

5 

3.9 

B 

7.0 

11.00 

2.6 

8.5 

4.S 

4 

3.1 

8 

6.4 

11.30 

2.5 

4.5 

4 

3.1 

S.5 

6.7 

or  sufficient  per  ee  to  cause  death.  Nausea  is  easily  produced  by  manipulation 
of  the  duodenal  mucosa.  la  some  instances  in  dogs  that  I  have  observed,  when 
fluid  was  injected  into  the  distal  portion  of  the  gut,  a  large  amount  was  pushed 
back  through  the  fistula,  unless  it  was  stopped  bjr  plugging  the  fistula  with  cot- 
ton. Violent  vomiting  was  often  produced  by  this  latter  method  and  was  only 
relieved  by  taking  the  cotton  from  the  fistula  and  permitting  the  fluid  to  flow 
out.  If  the  fistula  is  made  small  (sise  of  a  pencil  or  about  1  cm.  in  diameter) 
the  dogs  will  live  indefinitely  in  good  health  and  will  not  vomit  upon  injecting 
fluid,  if  the  latter  is  injected  slowly. 

At  Dr.  A.  fi.  Luckhardt's  suggestion  this  operation  has  been  done  in  two 
stages.  In  the  first  operation  the  gastrostomy  was  made  and  the  first  3  to  4 
inches  of  the  duodenum  transplanted  extraperitoneally.  In  the  second  opera- 
tion  a  small  opening  (1  cm.  in  diameter)  was  made  in  the  duodenum.  Dogs  thus 
operated  will  live  indefinitely.  The  opening  must  be  dilated  daily  to  prevent 
cloeuie! 
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Here  again  a  decrease  in  the  urine  ammonia  is  noticed  but  a  control 
alao  shows  a  gradual  decrease.  The  only  conclusion  warranted,  then, 
is  that  there  is  no  increase  in  urine  ammonia  during  gastric  digestion. 

Oaslric  ttimulation  without  absorption  followed  by  the  abaorption  0/  add 
and  neutral  chyme 

Acid  chyme:  dog.  The  dogs  with  the  gastric  and  duodenal  fistulas 
were  used  in  this  experiment.  The  foregoing  experiment  with  them 
was  repeated  and  the  chyme,  instead  of  being  thrown  away  was  col- 

TABLE  7 
Dog  P:  on  diet.    Acid  ehyme.    Triai  III 


™ 

^u" 

NH.N 

^.„. 

■.m. 

m»m. 

7.00-7.30 

2.S 

3.2 

S.OO 

2.2 

2.2 

Meal:  100 granu ground,  cooked mekt,  ISOccE^O 

8.30 

2.2 

2.2 

0.00 

2.2 

2.2 

0.30 

2.0 

2.2 

10.00 

1.8 

1.7 

10.30 

l.S 

1.8 

Stomach  empty;  injected  the  chyme  collected 

11.00 

6.5 

8.3 

into  duodenum 

11.30 

SO 

12.8 

12.00 

10.0 

11.0 

12.30 

7.0 

8.8 

1.00 

6.5 

7.0 

1.30 

4.0 

5.1 

2.00 

3.0 

4.1 

lected,  and  when  the  stomach  was  empty,  it  was  injected  into  the 
distal  portion  of  the  intestine  for  absorption.  The  chyme  titrated 
from  0.18  per  cent  to  0.22  per  cent  total  acid  and  from  0.05  per  cent 
to  0.1  per  cent  free  acid.  The  free  acidity  was  obtained  only  toward 
the  latter  part  of  digestion.  Tables  7  and  8  show  typical  results  of 
three  trials  on  each  dog. 

Table  7  shows  the  slight  decline  in  urine  ammonia  during  digestion 
referred  to  before,  followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  urine  ammonia 
and  the  quantity  of  the  urine  output  upon  the  injection  of  the  acid 
chyme.  • 
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Injection  of  neutral  chyme.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated 
but  instead  of  injecting  the  acid  chyme,  the  chyme  was  made  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein  by  the  addition  of  NaHCO«. 

Table  8  shows  that  the  absorption  of  neutral  chyme  did  not  increase 
the  urine  ammonia,  although  a  diuresis  resulted.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  diminution  of  NH*  after  the  injection,  which  is  of  some  signifi- 
cance as  it  occurred  in  each  of  the  dogs  and  in  all  of  the  three  trials  on 
the  same  dog. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  results  of  the  injection  of  acid  and  neutral 
chyme  into  the  intestine  for  absorption  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
urine  anunonia  upon  the  absorption  of  the  acid  gastric  contents  and  no 
increase  in  NHt  upon  the  absorption  of  neutral  gastric  contents. 

TABLE  s 
Dog  P:  on  ditt.    Neutral  chyme.     Trial  II 


™. 

^o'^ 

NH. 

.„™ 

..«. 

mtm. 

7.00-7.30 

4.0 

4.2 

8.00 

4.6 

4.0 

Meal :  100  gTsma  ETOund,  ccoked  meat,  150  cc.  H|0 

8.30 

4.0 

4.4 

9.00 

3.6 

3.8 

9.30 

3.6 

3.8 

10.00 

3.2 

3.6 

Stomach  empty  Kt  10.15.    Chyme  wm  neutral- 

10.30 

3.0 

3.2 

bed  with  NftHGO.  and  injected  into  duodeaum 

11.00 

8.0 

3.2 

11.30 

12.5 

2.0 

12.00 

9.2 

1.4 

12.30 

6.0 

1.3 

1.00 

4.0 

1.3 

Influence  of  the  conaiatency  of  the  add  diyme  upon  urine  ammonia 

As  it  is  well  known  that  water  is  absorbed  in  the  intestine  at  a  rapid 
rate  and  as  digestion  of  food  substances  by  enzjrmea  takes  place  more 
rapidly  and  completely  in  dilution,  thereby  facilitating  absorption, 
it  was  considered  of  importance  to  ascertain  if  the  fiuid  consistency 
of  the  chyme  had  any  influence  upon  urine  ammonia. 

In  one  of  the  duodenal  fistula  dogs  the  semi-Suid  chyme  was  col- 
lected and  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted.  This  liquid  was  titrated 
and  its  total  acidity  calculated.  The  amount  of  N/2HCI  equal  to  this 
total  acidity  was  then  added  to  the  solid  portion  of  the  chyme  so  that 
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the  amount  of  the  acid  in  the  solid  chyme  was  now  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  solid  chyme  plus  the  supernatant  liquid.  The  solid  chyme  was 
then  injected  into  the  duodenum.  Table  9  shows  typical  results  of 
the  three  trials  of  this  experiment. 

As  was  expected  and  as  is  shown  by  the  results  in  table  9,  the  con- 
sistency or  dilution  of  the  acid  chyme  is  a  factor  in  the  increase  in  the 
urine  ammonia  during  absorption.    On  diluting  the  acid  chyme  the 


Con»i*tetiey  of  acid  chyme  and 

oohtkol: a 

IWoe;, 

WBmi- 

SUcc 

Tim 

eHTMI 

H  AND.  It 

•' 

^r~ 

■■"'"" 

II 

i5z 

II 

SZ 

&■< 

z 

»■< 

z 

B.M. 

„,n. 

mtm. 

8.00 

Meal:  100  erama  eround  cooked  meat, 

8.30 

8.0 

5,3 

8,5 

3.7 

15  cc.  H,0 

9.00 

7.0 

4.7 

7,0 

3.5 

9.30 

6.2 

4.5 

6.6 

3.0 

10.00 

e.o 

4,0 

6.3 

3.0 

Stomach  empty:  A,    10.00;  B,    10.25. 

Inj.  10.30 

6,8 

3,5 

5.0 

2.5 

Injected  into  duodenum 

11.00 

8,0 

6,7 

6,5 

4.8 

A,  325  cc.  chyme  fluid,  total  acidity 

11.30 

13,0 

11,2 

6.0 

6.9 

140  ec.  N/IOHCl* 

12.00 

9,2 

8.5 

5.0 

8.0 

B,    100    cc.    semi-flolid   chyme,    total 

12.30 

7.6 

6.3 

4-5 

5.1 

acidity  152  oc.  N/lOHCl* 

1.00 

6.1 

6-0 

4-0 

4.5 

1.30 

6.0 

5.8 

4.0 

4.5 

*  AH  of  this  acidity  ia  not  of  gastric  juice  origin  as  the  meat  fed  waa  acid. 

urine  anmionia,  was  increased  as  compared  with  the  absorption  of 
more  solid  chyme,  although  the  total  acid  content  was  kept  the  same. 
In  the  latter  no  free  acid  was  present  at  all.  By  way  of  explanation, 
dilution  facilitates  digestion  and  absorption;  and  free  acid  is  present. 
As  a  result  acid  is  thrown  into  the  blood  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  more 
ammonia  is  required  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  order  that  the  H-ion 
equiUbrium  be  maintained  without  drawing  upon  the  plasma  alkaline 
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Absorption  of  water,  add  and  alkaiifrom  the  intestine 

In  theee  experiments  the  subject  would  swallow  at  night  before 
retiring  two  tubes,  one  of  flexible  rubber  of  such  a  length  that  it  would 
not  be  passed  into  the  duodenum,  and  the  other  a  tube  of  the  Einhorn 


AbeoTplion  of  tooiflr 


TABLE  10 

from  the  inl»gtine:  i 


o«r«c™,c 

r«» 

TIliB 

•  S 

£> 

5 

- 

1 

|S 

P 

< 

EDZ 

Z 

a.m.. 

cd. 

«- 

mgm. 

6.30-7.00 

25.0 

Z6.0 

32.5 

20 

6.0 

7.15 

10.0 

32.5 

40,0 

7.30 

9.0 

■27.5 

37,6 

15 

5.1 

7.45 

7.5 

27.5 

37.5 

Inj.  8.00 

8.0 

■25.0 

36.0 

14 

6.0 

Injected  200  cc.  H,0  into 

duo- 

8.15 

7.0 

•22.5 

30.0 

8.30 

9.0 

22.5 

32.5 

20 

4.8 

8.45 

6.0 

20.0 

30.0 

9.00 

7.0 

20.0 

32,5 

25 

4.6 

9.30 

10.0 

22.5 

30,0 

20 

4.0 

10,00 

12.0 

17.5 

25,0 

18 

4,0 

10.30 

9.0 

20-0 

27.6 

16 

3.6 

TABLE  lOA 

!r  from  the  intestine:  dog.     ISO  ce.  H,0 


■« 

^. 

™™ 

"■^-^" 

(\ 

M> 

i\ 

az 

2: 

m«m. 

mon. 

2.00 

2.00 

2.30 

R 

5.6 

2.30 

5.0 

2.8 

Ioj.3.00 

7 

5.0 

Inj.  3,00 

4,5 

3.2 

Injection  made  v 

a  the  duo- 

3.30 

8 

6.0 

3,30 

6.0 

3,3 

dead  fistula 

4.00 

12 

6.0 

4.00 

10.0 

3.6 

4.30 

16 

6.4 

4.30 

16.0 

3.6 

5.00 

20 

5.6 

6.00 

14.0 

4.0 

6.30 

U 

4.8 

6.30 

12.0 

3.6 

6.00 

10 

4.5 

6.00 

7.0 

2,5 
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type  of  such  a  length  that  Ifi  inches  could  pass  into  the  duodenum.  The 
next  morning  the  longer  tube  would  be  in  the  duodenum,  which  could 
be  accurately  determined  by  blowing  air  into  the  tube,  or  stOI  more 
accurately  by  applying  suction  to  the  tube  in  the  stomach  while  inject- 
ing fluid  into  the  duodenum.  If  the  fluid  injected  was  drawn  out 
through  the  stomach  tube,  the  duodenal  tube  was  not  in  the  duodenum 


TABLE  11 

Ab9(^ptitm  of  add  from  the  inUgtine:  man.     Trial  III 

otatMKi  juiei 

r-,™ 

""■ 

j 

s 

P 

J 

z 

■BfAUl 

B-m. 

„. 

«. 

nfiH. 

6.30-7.00 

13.0 

10.8 

7.15 

50-0 

20.0 

35-0 

7.30 

10.0 

30.0 

35,0 

12.5 

11.0 

7.43 

7,0 

32,5 

40.0 

Inj.  8.00 

8.0 

32,5 

40.0 

12.5 

e.s 

Injected  200  cc.  N/20  HGl  into 

8.15 

7.5 

30,0 

40.0 

duodenum* 

8.30 

7.0 

35,0 

40.0 

IB.O 

10.8 

8.45 

SO 

0 

10-0 

Bile  regurgitationt 

9.00 

8.0 

2,5 

12.5 

18.5 

13.0 

e.30 

10.0 

35,0 

47.5 

17.0 

11. 0 

10.00 

n.o 

40.0 

47.5 

16.0 

9,8 

10.30 

10.0 

32.5 

37.5 

15.0 

8.2 

11.00 

g.o 

30.0 

37.5 

10.0 

7.6 

*  There  vas  a  reguTgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach  in  every  trial.  A  clamp 
bad  to  be  placed  on  the  duodenal  tube  to  prevent  bile  being  forced  out  upon  the 
clothing. 

t  Thie  increase  in  ammonia  ia  not  very  marked  but  is  significant  aa  it  occurred 
during  a  time  when  the  urine  ammonia  was  normally  on  the  decline,  as  stated 
before  for  this  individual.  The  largest  increase  observed  during  the  seriea  of 
four  experimentB  was  4  mpn.  per  fifteen-minute  period.  This  table  ia  not  pub- 
lished aa  the  gastric  record  is  incomiJete. 

but  in  the  stomach.  Failure  of  the  tube  to  pass  into  the  duodenum 
occurred  only  once  during  a  series  of  thirty  tests.  Urine  was  collected 
in  half  hour  intervals  and  the  continuous  gastric  secretion  withdrawn 
every  fifteen  minutes.  E^ch  experiment  with  acid,  alkali  and  water 
was  repeated  three  times. 

Tables  10,  U,  12  and  13  will  show  typical  results  obtained  upon  one 
man  with  the  injection  of  water,  acid  and  alkali. 
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TABLE  llA 
Abtorption  of  add  from  the  irUeatine:  dog.     160  cc.  N/20  HCl 


■»o. 

DIH    B 

■s 

s 

II 

h 

■li 

t 

««m. 

mm- 

1.30 

coatenta 

1.30 

contents 

2.00 

6 

4,2 

2.00 

4.0 

6.1 

2.30 

5 

4.0 

2.30 

4.0 

4.8 

Inj.  3.00 

5 

4.0 

Inj.  3.00 

4.0 

5.1 

iDJection  made  via 

duodenal 

3.30 

7 

4.H 

3.30 

8.0 

7.6 

fistula 

4.00 

14 

0.6 

4.00 

12.0 

8-0 

4.30 

20 

15.1 

4.30 

15.0 

10.1 

5.00 

25 

13.2 

5.00 

Ifl.O 

8.5 

5.30 

18 

8.6 

5.30 

17.0 

0.4 

6.00 

12 

7.2 

6.00 

12.5 

7.6 

6.30 

9 

6.1 

6.30 

7.0 

6.2 

TABLE  11 

Absorption  of  alkali  from  the  intettine:  man.    Trial  I 


o-»c,mc 

DW 

™ 

""■ 

1 

3| 

1 

HBUUI 

m.m. 

«. 

«. 

Bt»m. 

6.00-6.30 

36 

20.0 

37.5 

15 

8.9 

7.00 

14 

3S.0 

45.0 

15 

8.8 

7.15 

7 

35,0 

42.5 

Inj.  7.30 

7 

32.5 

40.0 

20 

10.0 

Injected  200  cc.  5  per  cent  Na- 
HCO.  into  duodenum 

7.4fi 

20 

0 

1,0 

BUe 

8.00 

19 

2,0 

Vomited  30  cc.  of  bile* 

8.15 

8.30 

20 

0 

10.0 

26 

1.8 

8.45 

S 

0 

12.0 

9.00 

32 

1.6 

Stomach    dry:  no    continuouB 

0.15 

gecretiont 

9.30 

5 

0 

17.  S 

38 

3.0 

10.00 

5 

7.5 

20.0 

28 

3.0 

10.30 

S 

15.0 

25,0 

28 

3,0 

*  Nausea  is  very  marked  and  in  two  instances  caused  deep  abdominal  vomit- 
ing, expelling  tubes  and  bile.  Regurgitation  o(  bile  into  the  stomach  always 
occurred. 

t  This  inhibition  resulted  only  one  time. 
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Abtorplion  of  tdkati  from  tkt  inUsline:  dog.    ISO  ce.  S  per  cent  NftHCOi 


K.a* 

DO,. 

^ 

- 

OKM 

II 

Z 

Sz 

m«m. 

mfn. 

2.00 

contentB 

2.00 

contenta 

2,30 

5.4 

2.30 

fi 

4.6 

Inj.  3.00 

5.0 

3,00 

5 

4.6 

Injection  made  via  duodenal 

3.30 

4,2 

3.30 

7 

4.0 

fistula 

4.00 

2.0 

4.00 

10 

1.8 

4.30 

12 

0.8 

4.30 

14 

1.2 

S.OO 

18 

1.0 

5.00 

8 

1.0 

5.30 

10 

o.s 

5.30 

7 

0.8 

6.00 

7 

1.0 

6.00 

5 

0.8 

TABLE  IS 

Abtorption  of  tnater  from  the  large  xntettine:  t 


aimxK  inct 

™,K. 

^ 

* 

s 

I 

1' 

P 

i 

1 

■.n. 

«. 

a. 

-WW. 

9.45-10-16 

4.0 

12.5 

17.6 

16.2 

5.0 

10.30 

4,0 

12.5 

17.6 

Inj.  10.45 

4.0 

12.6 

20.0 

18-5 

4.8 

Injected  per  enema  of  750 

cc. 

11.00 

20.0 

20,0 

22.0 

warm  H>0  into  colon* 

11.15 

8.5 

20.0 

22.0 

16.2 

5,3 

Bile  tinged 

11.30 

8.0 

15,0 

20.0 

11.46 

13.0 

3.0 

12.00 

ISO 

30.0 

32.5 

12.15 

5.5 

25.0 

30.0 

9.0 

2.1 

12.30 

3.4 

16.0 

22,5 

12.45 

4.0 

12.6 

22.5 

9.4 

3.0 

*  The  water  was  retained  in  the  colon  for  15  minutes  SI 
was  in  tlie  stool,  the  other  remaining  in  the  intestine. 


i.  to  5S0  ce.  of  water 


Table  10  shows  that  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  iatestiae  causes 
no  change  in  urine  ammonia.  Nor,  according  to  table  13,  does  an 
increase  in  urine  ammonia  take  place  upon  absorption  of  water  from 
the  large  intestine,  as  one  might  think  would  happen  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  bacterial  decomposition. 
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The  abaorptioD  of  HCl  causes  an  increase  in  urine  ammonia  which 
corroborates  the  findings  of  Walter  (2)  and  others.  The  decrease  in 
urine  ammonia  upon  the  absorption  of  NaHCOg  (table  12)  also  accords 
with  the  obserrations  of  others. 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated  upon  dogs  with  duodenal 
fistula  with  identicEiI  results  (table  10a,  11a,  12a).  The  results  obtained 
are  direct  evidence  confirming  the  reports  of  other  invest^tors  that 
urine  ammonia  is  increased  by  the  absorption  of  acid,  and  decreased 
by  the  absorption  of  alkalies  and  not  influenced  by  the  absorption  of 
water. 

TABLE  u 

Chilling  the  body  by  exposure  to  cold.     Trial  II 


auiBicjcna 

.«« 

Amount 

Fite 
midity 

addity 

Amount 

NH.  N 

a.™. 

«. 

«. 

mtm. 

6.50-7.20 

15 

9.1 

7.35 

45 

20.0 

32.5 

7.60 

14 

32.5 

45.0 

18 

10.0 

8.06 

9 

32.5 

46.0 

8.20 

6 

26.0 

37.6 

14 

8.4 

Began  chilling  body 

8.3S 

8 

22.5 

35.0 

8.  SO 

5 

25.0 

37.5 

23 

9.2 

9.05 

6 

22.5 

35.0 

9.20 

8 

17.5 

30.0 

28 

8.8 

9.35 

5 

15.0 

25.0 

9.60 

16 

6.0 

10.20 

17 

6.2 

10.50 

15 

6.6 

Diuresis  aiid  urine  ammonia 

Since  diuresis  accompanied  the  increase  in  urine  ammonia  observed 
in  several  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  see  if  diuresis  in  itself  might  cause  an  increase  in  ammonia  excretion. 

None  of  the  pharmacopeial  diuretics  proved  satisfactory.  Upon 
injection  of  20  grains  of  diuretin,  in  solution  in  20  cc.  HiO  into  the  duo- 
denum, some  diureffls  resulted  with  a  very  marked  decrease  in  urine 
ammonia.  This  was  due  to  the  sodium  salicylate  which  is  said  to 
increase  urea  synthesis.  Injections  of  water  and  salt  solution  intra- 
venously  did  not  prove  satisfactory   diuretics.     It  was  found   that 
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chilling  the  body  by  exposure  to  cold  was  the  best  and  least  troubl»- 
some  method  to  produce  diuresis. 

It  is  apparent  from  table  14,  as  well  as  from  table  10,  that  the  diuresis 
per  se  has  no  important  influence  upon  ajnmonia  excretion.  If  it  did 
have  an  influence  upon  ammonia  excretion,  one  would  expect    he 

TABLE  u 
liUravertoKt  injection  of  xoater.    Data  from  leeond  injeelion 


o«r«c,n 

» 

K,- 

TUIK 

J 

it 

1^ 

1 

K 

UttUU 

a.n. 

cc. 

«. 

■VM, 

10.30 

43 

2.5 

12.5 

10.45 

7 

22.5 

36.0 

11.00 

4 

42.5 

60.0 

12.8 

3,0 

11.  IS 

7 

36.0 

45.0 

11.30 

7 

25.0 

30.0 

20.0 

4,7 

11.45 

3 

22.0 

30.0 

12.00 

6 

22,0 

26.0 

21.6 

6.8 

12.15 

7 

20.0 

25.0 

12.30 

3 

22.0 

30.0 

13.4 

4.5 

12.45 

4 

27.0 

36.0 

1.00 

Inj.  1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

4 

27 
10 

25.0 

22.0 
30,0 

32.0 

32.0 
40.0 

11.8 
11.0 

5.1 
5.0 

Injection  began  at  1.10  and  wa« 
stopped  at  1.29 

2.00 

7 

32,0 

42.0 

4.4 

2.4 

2.15 

8 

27,0 

40,0 

2.30 

8 

30.0 

42.0 

4.4 

2.4 

2,45 

5 

32.0 

42.0 

3.00 

6 

30.0 

32,0 

4.8 

2,5 

3.15 

4 

20,0 

25,0 

3.30 

a 

17,0 

25,0 

4.2 

2,5 

3.45 
4.00 

4 

20.0 
25.0 

27.0 
30.0 

3.2 

2.0 

greatest  amount  of  ammonia  to  be  present  during  the  period  of  greatest 
diuresis,  which  does  not  generally  occur  as  can  be  verified  by  reviewing 
tables  1  to  10. 

Intravenous  injection  of  rediatiUed  water:  man 
It  has  been  reported   (unpublished  results)  by  Doctor  Sutherland, 
working  in  this  laboratory,  that  intravenous  injection  of  water  caused 
an  increase  in  gastric  secretion.    With  this  in  view  and  < 
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Dote  if  injection  of  water  into  the  blood  stream  influenced  urine  am- 
monia in  any  way,  three  intravenous  injections  of  200  cc.  of  redistilled 
water  were  made  in  one  man.  The  injection*  was  made  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  minutes,  the  needle  being  inserted  into  the  basilic  vein.  The 
urine  and  gastric  juice  were  collected  for  a  period  previous  to  the  injec- 
tion as  a  control.     Table  15  shows  the  results  obtained. 

A  sl^t  gastric  stimulation  resulted  upon  the  injection  of  the  water 
(table  15).  The  urine  amount  as  well  as  the  urine  ammonia  was 
decrea,sed.  The  acid  gastric  secretion  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  intestine  and  no  acid  was  absorbed,  explaining  the 'absence  of  any 
increase  in  urine  ammonia.  The  gastric  stimulation  was  so  slight 
that  it  is  doubtful  that  there  would  have  been  an  increase  in  urine 
ammonia  even  if  the  juice  had  been  absorbed. 

OENBBAL    DtSClTSSION 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ammonia  excretion  is  markedly  dependent 
upon  the  balance  of  acids  and  bases  in  the  body  under  physiological 
as  well  as  pathological  conditions.  Whether  or  not  there  will  be  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  urine  ammonia  during  digestion  will  depend 
upon  this  acid-base  balance.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  during 
d^estion,  although  acid  is  taken  from  the  blood  to  form  gastric  juice, 
alkah  is  also  used  to  form  pancreatic  juice.  In  fact  Hasselbalch's  (7) 
results  show  almost  invariably  a  greater  acidity  of  the  blood,  as  judged 
from  the  H-ion  concentration  of  the  urine,  for  the  period  after  the  meal. 
One  would  expect  the  urine  to  become  more  alkaline  if  the  blood  became 
much  more  alkaline  during  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Higgins  (8), 
repeating  Hasselbalch's  work,  found  "no  marked  difference  between 
breakfastless  and  food  periods."  At  any  rate  urine  does  not  increase 
in  alkalinity  during  digestion.  However,  Hi^pns  (8)  and  Erdt  (9) 
both  found  an  increase  in  the  alveolar  CO*  tension,  the  former  assign- 
ing the  increase  to  the  sUght  change  in  condition  rather  than  to  any 
effect  upon  blood  alkali,  and  the  latter  to  an  increase  in  the  reserve 
alkali  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  secretion  of  HCl.  D.  D.  Van  Slyke, 
Stilhnan  and  CuUen  (10)  found,  by  taking  samples  of  blood  before  the 

<  A  bemaglobinuria  resulted  upon  injection  and  lasted  five  hours.  It  WM 
apparent  at  the  first  urination  and  was  most  marlftd  three-fourths  of  an  hour 
after  the  injection  ceased.  The  hemaglobin  index  was  reduced  from  92  to  84 
(Haldane — Sahli  method).  The  conductivity  of  the  blood  was  increased  ■lightl]'. 
No  other  reaction  was  observed. 
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meal  and  from  ODe-half  to  two  hours  after  the  meal,  "that  the  alveolar 
COi  tension  rises  after  a  meal"  and  that  "phisma  carbonate  in 
some  cases  increases  slightly,  in  others  does  not,"  results  which,  Van 
Slyke  says,  confirm  Hi^n's  rather  than  Erdt's  explanation  of  the 
increased  alveolar  CK)t  tension  dming  digestion.  These  findings  offer 
an  explanation,  then,  for  the  variations  in  normal  and  pathological  in- 
dividuals and  probably  explain  why  in  Bome  of  the  Bubjecta  of  my  series 
no  increase  in  urine  ammonia  occurred  during  digestion  and  absorption, 
for  the  greater  the  alkaline  reserve  or  base  balance  of  the  blood,  the  less 
will  be  the  urine  ammonia,  and  vice  versa,  for  a  smaller  or  a  greats 
amount  of  NH»  would  be  called  upon  to  act  as  "buffer"  to  the  acid 
absorbed. 

Since  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  acid-base  balance  of  the  blood 
during  digestion,  it  is  apparent  that  the  absorption  of  acid  chyme 
would  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  urine  ammonia  and  that  any 
factor  that  would  increase  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  chyme  or  increase 
the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  acid  would  be  followed  by  an  increase  in 
urine  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  acid  is  neutralized  before 
being  absorbed,  no  increase  in  urine  ammonia  will  occur.  Whether 
neutrahzation  of  the  acid  out^de  the  intestine  by  NaHCOt,  as  was  done  ' 
in  this  study,  is  comparable  to  neutralization  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic 
juice  in  the  intestine  is  a  question.  Nevertheless  it  seems  obvious  that 
neutralization  of  the  acid  chyme  by  the  bases  of  the  alkaUne  digestive 
juices,  coupled  with  relatively  slow  absorption,  would  not  place  an 
extra  task  upon  the  acid-base  balance  of  the  blood  and  as  a  result  no 
increase,  or  possibly  a  sl^t  increase,  in  the  urine  ammonia  would 
occur.  (The  diminution  in  ammonia  after  the  injection  of  the  neutral 
chyme  in  table  8  was  probably  due  to  the  excess  in  alkalinity  of  the 
neutral  chyme  plus  the  alkaUne  digestive  juices.)  But  if  the  acid  chyme 
is  thrown  into  the  intestine  at  a  faster  rate,'  and  if  its  acidity  and  rate 
of  absorption  are  increased  as  when  the  water-ingestion  with  the  meals 
is  increased,  it  is  obvious  that  a  noticeable  increase  in  urine  ammonia 
would  occur  for  this  sudden  excess  of  acid  would  require  ammonia  for 
its  neutralization  in  order  to  prevent  the  utilization  of  the  plasma 
alkaline  reserve  or  a  change  in  the  H-ion  concentration  of  the  blood, 

'  See  table  1  and  a  later  paper. 
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CONCLUBIONB 

1.  The  ammonia  excretion  aSt&r  the  ingefltion  of  a  meal  variee  sligbtly 
in  the  same  individual  and  markedly  in  different  individuals.  There 
was  an  increase  in  urine  ammonia  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal  in  the 
majority  of  cases  studied  in  this  sraies.  A  marked  increase  occurred 
in  the  dogs  worked  upon. 

2.  During  gastric  stimulation  by  food  or  by  water  followed  by 
absorption  in  the  intestine  there  is  an  increase  in  urine  ammonia. 

3.  The  degree  of  increase  in  urine  ammonia  upon  the  absorptioQ  of 
add  chyme  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  acid  chyqie 
or,  in  other  words,  its  fluid  consistency. 

4.  Daring  gastric  secretion  not  folbwed  by  absorption  in  the  intes- 
tine no  increase  in  urine  ammonia  occurs. 

5  a.  The  absorption  of  water  fron^  the  intestine  (distal  or  proximal) 
causes  some  diuresis  but  no  change  in  urine  ammonia. 

b.  The  absorption  of  alkali  from  the  intestine  causes  diuresis  with  a 
marked  decrease  in  urine  ammonia. 

c.  The  absorption  of  acid  from  the  intestine  causes  some  diuresis 
with  an  increase  in  urine  ammonia. 

6.  Diuresis  per  se  causes  no  change  in  urine  anmionia. 

7.  Intravenous  injection  of  water  causes  some  gastric  stimulation 
but  no  increase  in  urine  ammonia  or  urine  output. 

So  gastric  secretion  and  urine  ammonia  are  related  in  that  the  urine 
ammonia  is  increased  by  the  absorption  in  the  intestine  of  the  acid 
product  of  gastric  secretion,  provided  that  this  acid  secretion  is  ab- 
sorbed before  neutralization  occurs,  i.e.,  at  a  relatively  fast  rate. 

The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Doctors  Luck- 
hardt  and  Carlson  for  their  valuable  criticisms. 
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Ab  has  been  pointed  out  before,  adrenin  possesses  the  selective  action 
of  stimulating  the  terminations  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  (1). 
Intravenous  injections  of  adrenin  then  should  duplicate  the  results  of 
artificial  stimulation  of  the  sympathetics  to  a  given  tissue. 

Of  all  the  endocrine  glands,  the  adrenals  and  their  innervation  have 
probably  received  the  greatest  attention  at  the  hands  of  investigators. 
Jacobi  (2)  early  described  branches  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  which  pass 
into  the  adrenal  glands  and  Dogiel  (3)  later  established  the  anatomical 
relation  of  these  nerves  to  the  adrenals.  The  observation  by  6iedl(4) 
that  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  produced  vasodilatation 
in  the  gland  was  soon  confirmed  by  Dryer  (5),  Tschboksaroff  (6)  and 
later  by  many  other  observers.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  splanch- 
nics  carry  vasodilator  fibers  to  the  adrenal  glands.  G.  von  Anrep  (7) 
in  his  study  of  the  relations  of  the  suprarenal  glands  to  the  normal 
vascular  reactions  of  the  body,  observed  dilatation  to  occur  in  the 
glands  following  the  administration  of  adrenin  by  vein.  Neuman  (8) 
using  massive  doses  of  adrenin,  observed  that  the  blood  flow  through 
the  adrenal  glands  was  slightly  increased  during  the  pressor  effect 
of  an  adrenin  injection. 

In  the  studies  of  the  effect  of  adrenin  on  the  circulation  in  the  adrenal 
glands,  short  lasting  injections  of  varying  dosage  only  have  been  used. 
No  records  of  infusions,  which  probably  most  nearly  simulate  the  normal 
discharge  of  the  glands,  could  be  found.  It  was  considered  therefore 
that  a  careful  study  of  both  injections  and  infusions  of  varying  dosage 
might  conceivably  give  different  results  than  those  recorded. 
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The  method  of  invest^tioii  used  in  this  study  has  been  that  de- 
scribed for  the  outflow  in  pteriouB  papers  of  the  series  (1).  lite  Mt 
adrenal  gland  was  exposed  through  median  and  lateral  incisions  in 
the  abdominal  wall  and  its  peritoneal  covering  removed.  The  large 
vein  from  the  abdominal  waU  which  crosses  the  gland  and  pours  into 
the  adrenal  vein  was  ligated  about  one  inch  distal  to  the  gland.  An 
oiled  cannula  was  then  inserted  into  (he  vein  central  to  the  ligature. 
The  adrenal  vein  was  then  tied  off  close  to  the  renal  vein.  The  venous 
circulation  in  the  short  section  of  vein  was  thus  reversed.  This  method 
was  used  simply  for  convenience  and  it  interfered  in  no  way  with  the 
normal  venous  discharge  from  the  gland. 

Dogs  under  ether  anesthesia  were  used  as  experimental  animals. 
The  blood  pressure  was  recorded  from  the  femoral  artery  as  before 
described  (1). 


The  effects  of  adrenin  ("adrenalin")  in  pressor, depressor  and  neutral 
injections  and  infusions  were  studied,  the  drug  being  injected  into  the 
femoral  vein. 

It  was  found  that  the-eftect  of  adrenin  on  the  circulation  io  the 
adrenal  glands  was  much  less  than  the  recorded  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject would  lead  one  to  expect.  Figure  1  shows  the  result  of  a  pressor 
infiinon.  The  only  noticeable  effect  was  a  short  lasting  increaie  in 
the  outflow  which  occurred  during  the  early  part  of  the  rise  in  arterial 
pressure.  This  may  probably  be  explained  as  due  to  the  propubive 
effect  of  the  increased  output  from  the  beart.  Its  brevity  stfongly 
suggests  that  it  is  not  due  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  on  the  gland 
vessels. 

Figure  2  shows  the  effect  of  on  injection  which  is  at  first  pressor  and 
then  depressor.  During  the  early  part  of  the  pressor  stage  there  occurs 
the  characteristic  increase  in  outflow.  During  the  depressor  stage 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  outflow.  This,  however,  is  only  an  appar- 
ent dilatation  in  the  gland  followed  by  constriction.  On  closer  analysis 
the  change  in  the  outflow  can  be  interpreted  as  entirely  passive.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  blood  pressure  reaction  the  average  rate  of  outflow 
was  one  drop  per  second.  This  is  exactly  the  average  rate  of  outflow 
before  and  after  the  injection.  Regardless  of  the  injection  the  rate 
of  flow  through  the  gland  per  minute  was  the  same. 
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The  action  then  of  adrenin  on  the  circulation  in  the  adrenal  glands 
is  purely  passive. 


Fig.  I.  Effects  of  an  infusion  of  20  oc.  of  1-100,000  ftdrenin  in  two  minutea  and 
five  seconds  on  the  outflow  frMU  the  suprarenal  veio.  Blood  pressure  man' 
ometer  slightly  damped.    Dog  weight,  11  kilos. 


Fig.  2.  Effects  of  3  cc.  of  1-100,000  adrenin  on  the  outflow  from  the  suprarenal 
vein.    Blood  pressure  manometer  damped.    Dog  weight,  10  kilos. 

DISCUSSION 

The  trauma  necessary  to  the  experimentation  can  hardly  be  reapon- 
aible  for  the  observed  results.  The  sympathetica  pass  to  the  glands 
along  the  suprarenal  artery.  In  cannulating  the  adrenal  vein,  the 
arterial  supply  was  carefully  preserved.  The  failure  of  adrenin  to 
produce  any  active  change  in  the  blood  flow  through  the  adrenal  glands 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  splanchnic  nerves  do  not  carr>'  vaso- 
motor fibers  to  the  glands. 
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Since  the  completion  of  this  work  a  paper  by  Bnrton-C^itE  and 
Edwards  (9)  has  appeared  on  the  vasomotor  supi^y  to  the  adrenal 
glands  which  supports  this  conclusion.  These  investigators  measured 
the  blood  flow  through  the  glands  with  the  stromuhr.  They  observed 
no  change  in  the  blood  flow  through  the  gland  from  splanchnic  stimula- 
tion providing  the  general  arterial  pressure  was  maintamed  at  a  con- 
stant level  by  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the 
splanchnics. 

CONCLUBIONB 

1.  Intravenous  injections  of  adrenin  produce  no  essential  changes 
in  the  blood  Sow  through  the  adrenal  glands. 

2.  The  changes  produced  passively  follow  the  general  arterial 
pressure. 

3.  The  splanchnic  nerves  do  not  carry  vasomotor  fibers  to  the 
adrenal  glands. 
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Whipple,  Stone  and  Bcmheim  (1),  (2),  (3),  have  pointed  out  the 
value  of  isolated  closed  intestinal  loops  in  the  study  of  some  of  the 
obscure  features  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  After  varying  inter- 
vals, depending  on  the  location  of  the  closed  loop,  there  accumulates 
in  these  loops  a  substance  which,  upon  injection,  causes  similar  but 
more  intense  signs  of  intoxication  than  those  in  dogs  with  obstruction. 
The  picture  is  one  of  severe  toxemia  with  low  blood  pressure,  low 
temperature,  vomiting  and  diarrhea.  It  has  been  stated  by  these  and 
many  other  workers  that  the  toxic  material  in  this  obstructed  portion 
contains  the  toxin  or  toxins  of  intestinal  obstruction  and,  as  a  result, 
a  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  investigate  the  nature  of  this 
fluid.  Whipple  and  his  coworkers  have  concluded  that  the  important 
toxic  factor  is  of  a  proteose  nature  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
it  can  provoke  its  specific  antibodies  on  injection  as  well  as  increase 
the  resistance  of  a  normal  dog  to  experimental  obstruction.  In  a  more 
extensive  work  (4)  one  of  us,  working  with  Doctor  Moorhead,  failed  to 
corroborate  this.  The  present  study  is  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  this 
work,  being  a  further  investigation  of  the  problem  on  an  animal  much 
more  suited  for  immunological  study  than  the  d<^. 

A  study  such  as  this  is  somewhat  illogical  at  a  time  when  so  little  is 
known  of  the  chemical  substances,  which  must  surely  be  many  and 
varied,  present  in  the  closed  loop  Quid.  Inasmuch  however  as  a 
study  of  this  kind  will  throw  light  on  this  question  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  toxins  of  the  loop  fluid,  it  is  justifiable  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  comprehensive  chemical  and  analytical  studies. 

The  hterature  is  not  very  conclusive  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of 
substances  which  may  act  as  antigens.  In  general  it  is  accepted  that 
all  proteins  have,  and  all  nonproteins  do  not  have,  antigenic  properties. 
The  question  is  by  no  means  settled  and  involves  a  discussion  of  the 
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chemical  nature  of  enzymes,  the  structure  of  animal  and  v^etable 
toxins,  etc.  See  the  discussions  by  Wells  (5)  and  Pick  (6).  The  beet 
established  exception  is  that  of  Ford's  work  on  mushrooms  and  poison 
ivy  in  which  he  contends  that  the  poisons  are  gluco&ides  and  never- 
theless yield  antibodies.  Most  other  works  err  either  in  not  having 
the  antigen  protein  free  or  in  confusing  an  inhibiting  substance  in  the 
serum  with  a  new  formed  antibody. 

In  addition  to  possible  practical  therapeutic  application,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  specific  immune  body  to  the  toxin  or  toxins  present  in  acute 
intestinal  obstruction  would  indicate  that  these  toxins  are  probably 
proteins  or  the  closely  allied  atbumoses  or  proteoses;  whereas  a  failure 
to  produce  any  sort  of  immunological  reaction  after  repeated  injec- 
tion with  suitable  doses  in  suitable  hosts  may  be  taken  to  point  to  a 
toxic  substance  of  non-protein  nature. 


The  loop  fiuid  was  obtained  from  intestinal  loops  produced  in  the 
manner  described  by  Dragstedt,  Moorhead  and  Burcky  (8).  Isolated 
dosed  loops  of  the  duodenum,  duodeno-jejunum,  or  beginiiiiig  jejunum, 
produced  in  this  manner  were  found  to  contain  after  forty-eight  hours 
from  80  to  100  cc.  of  a  bloody,  foul-smelling  fiuid.  This  fluid  was 
strained  through  a  coarse  mesh  to  remove  the  fragments  of  sloughed 
mucosa,  etc.,  and  then  heated  for  a  hour  over  a  water  bath  at  70*^. 
Tias  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  lai^  coa^lum  which  was  filtered 
off.  Such  treatment  was  found  not  to  affect  the  toxicity  of  the  loop 
fluid.  The  filtrate  was  then  kept  between  toluol  and  chlonrfohn  at 
room  temperature.  Before  using,  the  preservatives  were  removed  by 
further  heating  to  70°C.  and  the  fluid  ^^n  filtered.  Injections  were 
'  made  into  the  mai^nal  ear  vein  of  healthy  rabbits  primaiily  at  intw- 
vals  of  four  days,  later  at  varied  inter^^ls  according  to  the  progress  of 
the  animal. 

The  immunolc^cal  work  consisted  of  a,  a  study  of  the  comparative 
resistance  of  Qormat  rabbits  and  rabbits  repeatedly  injected  with  loop 
fluid,  both  as  to  the  lethal  dose  and  to  the  effect  of  equal  doses  on  the 
blood  pressure;  b,  a  study  of  the  serum  of  injected  rabbits  with  reference 
to  the  appearance  of  any  neutr^izing  or  antitoxic  substance;  and  c, 
observations  regarding  any  indication  of  anaphylaxis. 

a.  Question  of  increased  resistance  after  hop  fluid  injection.  Two 
series  of  experiments  were  conducted  with  reference  to  this  point. 
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Id  the  first  smes  the  rabbits  were  injected  with  a  dose  al^tly  lees  than 
the  lethal.  This  should  result  in  a  marked  and  rapid  production  of 
antibodies  and  the  increased  resistance  could  be  easily  studied  by  but 
sli^t  variations  in  the  amount  injected;  e.g.,  a  rabbit  that  had  received 
several  injections  of  2  cc.  per  kilo  should  easily  resist  a  dose  of  say  2.5 
cc.  per  kilo  if  there  was  any  increased  resistance.  The  fluid  used  was 
standardized  by  injection  into  five  normal  rabbits  (see  table  1). 

TABLE  1 
Standwditalion  of  fluid  X0| 


mABwrxuKin 

,^ 

ivnoraD 

raasiut 

^ 

tnmt 

«. 

1900 

7.5 

4.0 

Di»dia6koun 

2800 

7.8 

2.8 

Dekd  in  12  boun 

2280 

8.8 

3.0 

Deadu4houn 

2im 

4.3 

2.0 

Dead  in  4)  houn 

1440 

4.3 

3.0 

Survived 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  normal  variation 
in  the  dose  that  is  lethal  to  rabbits.  This  of  course  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  interpreting  results.  Two  rabbita  were  then 
selected  and  injected  for  a  number  of  days  with  fairly  large  doeee. 
The  details  dl  dosage  and  result  are  tabulated  (see  table  2). 

Neither  rabbit  showed  an  increased  but  rather  a  decreased  tolerance 
to  subsequent  injections.  This  result  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
anaphylactic  reaction  or  protein  sensitization  phenomenon  although, 
as  will  be  described  elsewhere,  the  injection  of  a  lethal  dose  of  loop 
fluid  results  in  a  post-mortem  picture  simulating  that  of  an  anaphy- 
lactic death,  the  effect  being  very  much  like  that  obtained  by  Dale  * 
and  Laidlaw  (9)  with  the  depressor  substance  B-iminazolylethylamin 
when  injected  into  rodents. 

He  injection  of  such  large  doses  resulted  in  so  marked  a  loss  of  body 
weight  that  although  the  animals  were  apparently  in  good  condition 
upon  recovery  from  each  injection,  titere  may  have  been  a  greater 
loss  in  normal  resistance  than  increase  in  specific  resiatanoe  (if  thote 
can  be  any  differentiation  between  the  two)  to  the  toxins  of  the  loop 
fluid.  The  second  series  of  rabbits  were  therefore  injected  with  smaller 
doses  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  with  more  than  usual  effort  to  keep 
them  well  nourished  and  in  good  condition. 
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Ab  the  loop  fluid  used  in  this  series  was  different  from  that  of  the 
first  series  it  was  Btandardixed  by  injection  into  five  rabbits  with  the 
results  as  tabulated  in  talde  3.  Three  rabbits  wen  then  injected  for  a 
number  of  days,  the  total  number  of  immunizing  doees  being  six. 
The  seventh  dose  was  a  larger  one  designed  to  test  the  rabbits'  resist- 


TABLES 

RtptaM  miction  of  fluid  XO, 

,ss; 

■un 

..„ 

^SSSL 

nsuM 

™™ 

7 

1 
4 
7 
11 

1 
4 
6 
11 
14 

1440 
1340 

laoo 
laoo 

leso 

18S0 

ino 

IGOO 
1520 

3.0 
3.0 
2.6 
3.0 

2.5 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.2 

De&d  in  S  hours 

Mwkod  doprcMion.    Reoovoiy 

Dead  in  8  houra 

TABLBt 

Standardaation  of  fluid  I 


2100 

1370 
1420 
1600 

laoo 


Nodeprenion 

Moderate  depression.    Reeorery 

Moderate  depression.    Reoorery 

Dead  in  22  houra 

Dead  in  18  houra 


ance  for  comparieon  with  the  normal  rabbits  in  table  3.  The  procedure 
and  result  for  each  rabbit  are  detailed  in  table  4. 

Here  again  the  results  indicate  no  increased  resistance.  The  sur- 
vival of  rabbit  12  is  well  within  the  limit  of  normal  variatioii  as  illus- 
trated in  tables  3  and  1. 

The  final  experiment  to  teat  the  possibility  of  an  increased  resistance 
in  the  "immunized"  animal  was  a  blood  pressure  experiment,  compar- 
ing the  effect  of  equal  doses  <rf  loop  fluid  upon  the  blood  pressure  in  a 
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normal  rabbit  with  that  upon  the  blood  pressure  of  a  rabbit  repeatedly 
injected  with  loop  fluid.  Several  experiments  of  this  kind  were  done 
and  while  the  results  varied  Bometimee  widely,  there  were  never  any 
variations  that  could  be  ascribed  to  an  immunity  or  lack  of  immunity 
per  se. 

b.  The  guestion  of  a  neutralmng  stAstance  in  the  serum  i^rabbiia  re- 
peatedly  injected  with  loop  fluid.    Although  the  normal  variation  in 

TABLE  1 

Repeated  injection  of  fluid  I 


cone 

HUIIBU 

tHinm 

rBREIUt 

1 

1625 

1.6 

1.0 

Slight  depreBBion. 

Recovery 

8 

1600 

1.6 

1.0 

Slight  depreuion. 

Recovery 

13 

1470 

1.0 

0.7 

SUght  deproeeion. 

Recovery 

11 

21 

1300 

0.6 

0,5 

Slight  depreeaioD. 

Recovery 

31 

1400 

0,8 

0.68 

Slight  depie«Bion. 

Recovery 

42 

1600 

1.0 

0,7 

SUght  depressioD. 

Recovery 

56 

1800 

3.6 

2.0 

DeAd  iD  24  houn 

1 

1100 

1.1 

1.0 

Recovery 

7 

1020 

i.o 

1.0 

Slight  depreesion. 

Recovery 

13 

1080 

0.7 

0.7 

SU^t  depresaton. 

Recovery 

13 

20 

lOOO 

o.a 

0.6 

Recovery 

31 

1180 

0.8 

0.7 

Slight  depreasioD. 

Recovery 

42 

1100 

1.0 

1.0 

Slight  depreauon. 

Recovery 

es 

1200 

3.0 

2.6 

Dead  in  24  houn 

1 

1360 

1.4 

1.0 

Slight  depresaioD. 

Recovery 

7 

1240 

1.0 

0.8 

Slight  depreaaion. 

Recoveiy 

13 

1320 

1.0 

0.7 

Recovery 

12 

20 

1140 

0.6 

0.5 

Recovery 

3i 

1220 

0.7 

0.6 

Recovery 

67 

1440 

1.0 

0,7 

Recovery 

S3 

1600 

4.0 

2.5 

resistance  to  loop  fluid  is  very  lai^e  in  different  rabbits  (see  tables  1 
and  3)  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  establish  a  definite  minimum  lethal 
dose,  indicative  results  should  surely  he  obtained  if  there  is  any  defi- 
nite neutralising  substance  in  the  serum  of  rabbits  repeatedly  injected 
with  loop  fluid.  Whipple,  Stone  and  Bemheim  (10)  report  negative 
results  combining  the  serum  from  a  dog  that  had  been  repeatedly  in- 
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jected  with  large  dosee  of  loop  fluid,  with  loop  fluid  of  known  toxicity 
and  injecting  the  mixture.  They  however  report  that  oi^n  extracts 
and  emulsioQB  (liver,  spleen,  lui^)  of  "immune"  d(^  rapidly  destroy 
the  loop  poison  during  incubation  in  vitro.  They  conceive  of  an 
immunity  reelding  in  the  tissue  cells.  Tbia  finding  may  be  in  accord 
with  that  of  Kraus  and  Lipschutz  (11),  who  report  that  the  extracts 
of  normal  organs  are  richer  in  antitoxin  against  certain  bacteriolysins 
than  is  the  serum  of  the  same  animal.  This  point  will  be  discussed 
later. 

A  rabbit  that  had  been  repeatedly  injected  with  loop  fluid  (see  table 
5)  was  Ued  to  death,  the  blood  defibrinated,  centrifi^ed  and  a'clear 
serum  obtained.  Loop  fluid  "I"  was  used  which  was  standardized  so 
that  2  cc.  per  kilo  was  the  approximate  minimum  lethal  dose  (see  table 

TABLE  s 
Procedure  witk  rabbit  mhott  serum  was  UsUd 


UBBtT 

Bin 

wiran 

tMOTlTn 

^^ 

1 

1800 

0,9 

7 

1000 

1.0 

14 

1«0 

1.2 

9 

22 

1340 

0.6 

32 

1420 

0.7 

43 

1400 

1.0 

Slight  depresaioQ.    Recovery 

61 

1400 

Bled  to  death 

3).  Two  nomi^  rabbits  were  injected,  one  with  a  mixture  of  a  loop 
fluid  and  serum  (equal  parts)  that  had  been  kept  two  hours  in  the 
incubator  at  3S°C.,  the  other  with  a  mixture  that  had  remained  two 
hours  in  the  incubator  and  then  kept  over  night  in  the  ice  ben.  Both 
animals  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  with  ^mptoms  and  post- 
mortem findings  the  same  as  when  no  serum  bad  been  used  (see  table  6). 

A  similar  experiment  was  done  on  the  guinea  p^.  The  injection  of 
about  1  cc.  of  loop  fiuid  intraperitoneally  into  a  350  gram  guinea  pig 
caused  death  in  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  with  symptoms  like  those  in 
anaphylactic  shock,  respiratory  difficulty,  etc.  Combining  the  loop 
fluid  with  the  serum  obtained  above  in  no  way  altered  either  the  amount 
neceesary  to  cause  death  or  the  symptoms  and  autopsy  findings. 

A  further  test  was  made  to  see  if  the  serum  used  above  could  destroy 
the  depressor  effect  of  loop  fluid  on  the  blood  pressure  of  a  dog.     The 
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serum  was  iacubated  with  the  loop  fluid  for  two  hours  and  the  mixture 
then  kept  over  night  in  the  ice  box.  In  several  such  experiments  no 
effect  of  either  neutralization  or  augmentation  of  the  depressor  effect 
could  be  noticed. 

c.  Obaervatioju  regarding  anapkylaxia.  During  the  course  of  the 
experiments  no  indicatjoae  of  aoaphylaxiB  were  observed.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  series  of  rabbits  that  were  repeatedly  injected  for  the 
experiments  above  and  also  in  three  other  rabbits  that  received  sensi- 
tizing doses  of  0.25  cc.  loop  fluid  and  test  doses  of  1  cc,  eleven  dajiB 
later.  The  symptoms  after  the  injection  of  large  doses  of  loop  fluid 
into  rodents  are  very  much  like  those  seen  in  anaphylactic  diock, 
however.  This  is  also  recorded  as  the  result  of  the  injection  of 
B-iminazolylethylamine  by  Dale  and  laidlaw  (9).  This  substance 
Baiger  and  Dale  have  shown  to  be  present  in  intestinal  mucosa  (12), 

TABLES 

Ir^tction  of  mtxlur*  of  rabbit's  a«rum  and  loop  fluid 


^js; 

2000 
ItfO 

(MMIK 

«^™««o,.^^ 

a-™ 

20 
21 

4 
2.5 

4 

2.5 

2  houn  at  37°C. 
2  hoiira  at  ST'C,  over- 
night  iD  ice  box 

Dead  in  22  houn 
Dead  in  18  houn 

an  observfttioQ  which  indicates  that  this  interesting  substance  may  be 
the  important  constituent  of  closed  intestinal  loop  fluid.  Experiments 
are  at  present  being  done  to  further  compare  the  physiological  action 
of  loop  fluid  with  that  of  B-iminazolylethylamine. 

The  absence  of  any  anaphylactic  phenomena  indicate  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  toxic  substances  of  protein  or  proteose  nature.  (8ee 
Gay  (13)  and  Wells  and  Osborne  (14).) 

No  test  tube  experiments,  complement  fixation  or  serum  reactiiHis, 
etc.,  were  performed  because  here  no  helpful  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
from  such  observations.  If  there  were  no  visible  reactions  upon  add- 
ing "immune"  senun  to  the  test  loop  fluid  it  would  not  indicate  that 
there  was  neutrahzation  or  interaction  between  the  two  as  a  vifdble 
reaction  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  to  such  interaction.  On  the  other  hand 
if  there  were  phenomena  of  precipitation,  etc.,  we  could  not  conclude 
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that  there  was  a  reaction  between  the  "immune"  serum  and  the  toxic 
principle  as  the  latter  is  present  in  such  a  composite  fluid  that  any 
number  of  results  are  possible. 

DiscnssiON 

At  no  time  during  the  course  of  these  experiments  was  there  any 
indication  of  a  definite  immunity  being  estabUshed  in  rabbits  follow- 
ing the  repeated  injection  of  closed  intestinal  loop  fluid.  The  very 
large  variation  in  resistance  to  the  injection  of  this  toxic  material  that 
is  met  with  in  normal  rabbits  can  adequately  account  for  all  seeming 
instances  of  immunity  in  our  opinion. 

The  experiments  of  Whipple  and  his  coworkers  in  "autolysing" 
loop  .fluid  with  organ  extracts  uid  observing  a  decrease  in  toxicity  as  a 
result  cannot  be  conaidcnred  as  demonstrating  an  immune  reaction. 
Ewius  and  Laidlaw  (15)  have  found  that  p-hydro-xyphenylethylamine 
is  readily  converted  into  p-hydro-xyphenylacetic  acid  by  the  perfused 
rabbits  liver  and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  perfused  isolated  uterus, 
while  if  the  isolated  heart  is  perfused  the  amine  is  completely  destroyed. 
They  also  demonstrated  that  indoletJiylamin  ia  converted  to  indo- 
leacetic  acid  by  the  perfused  liver  (16).  More  recently  Guggenheim 
and  Loffler  (17)  have  made  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  fate  of 
proteogenic  anunes  in  the  body.  They  corroborated  the  work  of 
Ewins  and  Laidlaw  and  demonstrated  that  a  large  number  of  the  very 
toxic  anunes  are  rapidly  detoxicated  after  inbtxluction  either  orally  or 
intravenously.  It  was  demonstrated  by  perfusion  of  the  hver  that 
this  organ  can  detoxicate  these  substances  by  deaminisation  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  amine  to  the  corresponding  carboxylic  acid.  It  is  very  hkely 
that  this  detoxication  Is  in  part  a  general  tissue  reaction  and  is  the 
phenomenon  responsible  for  the  loss  of  toxicity  observed  by  Whipple 
et  al  after  incubating  the  toxic  loop  fluid  with  organ  extracts. 

Davis  and  Stone  (18)  have  recently  shown  that  normal  intestinal 
secretion  is  non-toxic  upon  intravenous  injection.  This  was  to  be 
expected  inasmuch  as  dogs  show  no  intoxication  after  the  production 
of  open  intestinal  loops  that  are  permitted  to  drain  into  the  abdcminal 
cavity  (4),  (9).  Such  secretion,  however,  when  kept  free  from  pre- 
servatives and  unhealed,  rapidly  becomes  toxic  producing  the  same 
effects  upon  intravenous  injection  as  closed  loop  fluid.  A  rapid  and 
profuse  growth  of  bacteria  in  this  secretion  was  noted,  and  while  they 
do  not  consider  it  conclusively  demonstrated  that  bacteria  are  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  this  toxicity,  it  is  certain  that  the  end 
products  of  bacterial  activity  are  concerned. 
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CONCLDSION8 

1.  There  are  no  specific  antibodies  produced  foUowing  the  repeated 
intravenom  injection  of  closed  loop  fluid  in  rabbits. 

2.  The  toxic  principles  of  closed  loop  fluid  are  probably  not  of  pro- 
tein nature. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  helpful  criticism  of  Dr.  Preston 
Kyea. 
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STUDIES  ON  THE  THROMBOPLASTIC  ACTION  OF  CEPHALIN 
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HI8TOBICAL 

A  gieat  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  recently  upon  the  process  of 
coagulation  of  the  blood  and  the  part  played  by  the  different  blood 
c<Hi8tituent8  in  this  process.  AH  the  various  theories  on  the  normal 
blood  coagulation  have  been  recently  reviewed  by  Morawita  (1), 
Whipple  (2)  and  others. 

He  theory  of  Howell  (3),  (4)  on  the  effect  of  tissue  juices  in  neutral- 
ising the  antithrombin  content  of  normal  blood  has  been  abo  reviewed 
by  a  numb»  of  investigators.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly 
this  theory,  so  as  to  keep  in  mind  the  different  factors  which  play  a 
part  in  normal  blood  coagulation.  The  normal  plasma  contains  pro- 
thrombin and  calcium  which  go  to  make  up  thrombin,  the  fenoemt 
whi^  acts  upon  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood  and  converta  it  into  fibrin 
or  the  nonnal  blood  clot;  but  normal  blood  contains  also  an  anti- 
thrcMubin  which  binds  the  prothrombin  and  renders  it  inactive  and 
before  the  prothromlHi)  can  become  active,  the  antithrombin  has  to  be 
neutralised  by  thmnboplastin  derived  from  different  cells.  Howell 
(5)  has  also  isolated  the  hpoid  cephalin  from  the  brain  tissues  and  has 
shown  that  this  substance  has  strtrng  thromboplastic  properties  in 
neutxaUsing  the  antithrombin  present  in  normal  blood  and  thus  allow- 
ing the  blood  to  clot  rapidly.  Hammarsten  (6),  baaing  his  claim  on  his 
own  work  and  that  of  others,  stated  that  only  the  calcium  precipitated 
out  of  the  blood  by  means  of  a  soluble  oxalate  is  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  fibrin  ferment  from  the  inactive  into  the  active  form;  the 
second  phase  of  the  process  of  blood  clotting,  namely  the  action  of 
thrombin  upon  the  fibrinogen,  can  take  place  also  in  the  absence  of 
calcium  salts. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  discussion  as  to  the  different  theories 
on  blood  coagulation  and  as  to  which  of  them  has  more  scientific  evi- 
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dence  Id  explaining  this  phenomenon,  we  will  find  one  thing  to  hold 
true  and  that  is  that  a  substance  can  be  obtained  from  different  tissues 
which  has  a  strong  thromboplastic  action,  greatly  accelerating  the  clot- 
ting of  the  blood.  This  substance,  cephalin,  has  been  isolated  by 
Howell,  McLean  and  others  from  the  brain  uid  other  tissues  of  the 
body.  To  test  the  thromboplastic  action  of  cephalin  Howell  (5)  used 
a  peptone  plasma  obtained  by  injecting  a  solution  of  Witte's  peptone 
into  a  dog,  0.4  to  0.5  gram  to  each  kili^^ram  of  animal  weight;  the 
clear  plasma  obtained  by  centrifugalizing  the  blood  of  the  d(^  was 
evaporated  to  dryness;  small  quantities  of  the  evapMated  plasma  were 
rubbed  up  with  physiolf^cal  salt  solution,  filtered  and  used  for  the 
test.  The  thromboplastic  substance  was  obtained  by  Howell  (5)  by 
extracting  dried  brain  tissues  with  ether,  evaporating  the  etber,  Uwn 
precipitating  the  cephalin  with  acetone  and  washing  with  alc<^l.  A 
solution  of  this  substance  will  neutralize  the  action  of  the  antithrombin 
of  the  blood.  In  another  paper  Howell  (4)  reviews  the  different  hy- 
potheses as  to  the  nature  of  the  thromboplastic  substance  extracted 
frmn  the  tissues  and  furnishes  evidence  to  show  that  it  facilitates 
the  clotting  of  the  blood  only  in  those  plasmas  in  which  antithroml»n 
is  present  and  that  it  acts  by  neutralising  this  antithrombin. 

McLean  (7)  further  reports  a  method  of  testing  the  thromboplastic 
activity  <A  cephalin;  it  c<niBiBt«  in  activating  the  ineffective  thrombin 
|H«aent  in  fresh  serum  in  relatively  large  amounts.  When  to  eight 
drops  of  oxalated  plasma  three  drops  of  0.1  per  cent  cephalin  solution 
in  distilled  water  and  three  drops  of  fresh  serum  are  added,  a  solid  clot 
is  produced  in  about  one  minute  while  the  control  clote  only  in  thirty 
minutes  to  two  hours.  McLean  (8)  has  further  demonstrated  ^e  fact 
that  cephalin  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or  even  Irapt  in  a  desiccator 
over  CaCI*  gradually  loses  its  thromboplastic  properties,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  unsaturated  group  of  oephahn  becmnes  saturated.  Satu- 
rated or  partly  saturated  cephalin  not  only  will  not  exert  a  thrombo- 
plastic action,  but  a  solution  of  it  will  give  an  acid  reaction  and  even 
retard  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Clinical  studies  by  different  investigators  have  shown  that  cephalin 
ezerte  a  very  strong  hemostatic  action  when  applied  to  wounds;  refer- 
ence can  be  made  here  to  tJbe  work  of  Hirschfelder  (9)  and  Horwiti 
(10). 
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EXPERUfBNTAL 

The  method  of  preparation  of  cephalin  wae  the  same,  with  slight 
modifications,  as  that  used  by  Howell  aud  McLean  for  the  preparaticm 
of  their  laboratory  cephalin.  Brains  obtained  from  different  animals 
were  cleaned  of  all  the  membranes  and  blood  vessels,  macerated  to  a 
pulp,  spread  on  plates  and  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air  for  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours;  the  dried  residue  was  then  extracted  with 
ether  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  ether  solution  of  cephalin  was  re- 
moved and  the  residual  ma^  extracted  with  another  quantity  of  ether 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Both  extracts  were  filtered  and  the  filtrates 
evaporated  in  a  current  of  cold  air  to  a  semisolid  residue;  the  latter 
was  precipitated  and  washed  several  times  with  acetone.  The  precipi- 
tate was  then  redissolved  in  ether  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  evap- 
orated nearly  to  dryness,  then  placed  in  a  desiccator  over  sulfuric  acid 
where  the  cephalin  was  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  ether  and  acetone 
without  exposing  it  too  much  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  last  proc- 
ess. The  cephalin  was  then  placed  in  amber  glass  bottles,  evacuated 
and  sealed  off.  . 

To  test  the  different  cephalin  preparations  and  the  effect  of  the 
environmental  conditions  upon  this  thromboplastic  substance,  the 
method  used  by  Howell  and  McLean  was  followed.  Tubes  having  a 
flat  bottom,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches  high, 
were  used  throughout  the  work  for  all  comparative  studies;  the  obser- 
vations were  carried  out  at  room  temperature  at  about  17°  to  19°C., 
except  when  otherwise  stated.  Complete  invertibility  of  the  clot  was 
taken  as  the  end  point  of  the  reaction.  The  procedure  was  carried  out 
as  follows:  the  desired  amount  of  plasma  (10  drops  used  in  all  cases) 
was  first  introduced  into  the  thoroughly  cleaned  tubes  using  one  clean 
pipette  to  fill  all  the  tubes  in  the  experiment;  enough  distilled  water 
was  then  added  with  another  clean  pipette  so  that  all  the  tubes,  after 
the  addition  of  the  other  ingredients,  should  contain  the  same  quantity 
of  fluid.  The  cephalin  (1  per  cent  except  when  otherwise  stated)  was 
then  introduced  with  a  fresh  pipette  and  soon  after  the  serum  or  the 
Ca  (OH)j,  when  used.  The  introduction  of  the  different  constituents 
into  the  tubes  was  done  as  quickly  as  possible  and  time  taken  at  the 
addition  of  the  cephalin  and  serum  or  cephaUn  and  Ca  (OH)g. 

Difficulties  were  first  experienced  in  obtaining  a  good  supply  of 
easily  available  plasma  free  from  any  large  excess  of  anticoagulant. 
The  dialyzing  of  the  plasma,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
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excess  of  oxalate,  did  not  give  an  absolutely  oxalate  free  plasma.  The 
use  of  fresh  blood  drawn  from  an  animal  with  a  paraffined  syrii^  into 
paraffin  coated  contaiaere,  as  suggested  by  Morawitz  and  Bierich,  was 
first  tried  but  this  could  not  supply  a  material  easily  available  at  all 
times. .  It  was  therefore  decided  to  find  out  just  what  concentration  of 
sodium  oxalate  or  sodium  citrate  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  clot- 
ting of  the  blood,  without  any  large  excess  of  the  salt  being  present  in 
the  plasma. 

TABLE  1 

The  tfftcl  of  th»  conctntratton  of  the  anticoagulant  upon  th«  eloUinii  of  Aotm  blood 
Reading  taken  after  48  houn 


AHTBJOMirLlMT 

,..«,TT 

a^   „ 

•THU 

PVWKt 

o.os 

0.01 

+ 

0.10 

0.02 

+ 

0.15 

0.03 

+ 

0-20 

0,04 

+ 

Sodiam  oxalate 

0.25 

0.06 

+ 

0.30 

0.06 

- 

0.35 

0.07 

— 

0.40 

0.08 

- 

0.50 

0.10 

- 

0.60 

O.IO 

+ 

1.00 

0.20 

• 

Sodium  citrate 

1.26 
l.fiO 

0.26 
0.30 

- 

1.76 

0.35 

- 

2.00 

0.40 

- 

*  None  fint  day;  coagulatioa  begins  only  after  the  first  20  to  26  hours. 


Five  hundred  cubic  centimeter  quantities  of  horse  blood  were  drawn 
into  sterile  bottles  containing  different  quantities  of  sodium  oxalate  or 
sodium  citrate  and.the  clotting  of  the  blood  noted;  the  data  are  pre- 
sented in  table  1. 

It  is  thus  seen  from  the  above  table  that  0.06  per  cent  of  sodium 
oxalate  or  0.2  to  0.25  per  cent  of  sodium  citrate  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  clotting  of  the  blood  and  keep  it  unclotted  for  at  least  several  days, 
particularly  when  the  plasma  is  kept  in  the  ice  chest,  thus  supplying 
an  easily  available  material  without  any  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  process  of  dialyzing  the  blood  or  the  peptone  bleeding,  as  used 
by  Howell,  and  not  introducing  a  lai^e  excess  of  anticoagulant. 
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By  comparing  the  oxalated  luid  the  citnited  plasma  for  the  testii^ 
of  the  thromboplastic  activitiea  of  the  cephaUn,  the  resulta  obtained 
with  citrated  plasma  were  more  definite  and  the  action  of  the  cephalin 
more  pronounced,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  excess  of  citrate  still  present 
in  the  plasma  was  more  easily  neutralized  by  the  calcium  introduced 
than  the  ejtceas  of  the  oxalate. 

To  standardize  the  method  still  further  and  perhaps  throw  some 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  action  of  cephalin,  it  was  decided  to  sub- 
stitute in  place  of  a  fresh  normal  serum  a  standard  solution  of  calcium 
hydroxide.  As  was  shown  above,  some  authors  claim  that  the  throm- 
boplastic action  of  cephalin  consists  in  activating  the  prothrombin 
present  in  the  fresh  serum  and  in  the  plasma.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  fresh  serum,  the  action  of  cephalin  will  have  to  be  directed  only 
toward  neutralizing  the  antithrombin  or  inactivating  the  prothrombin 

TABLE] 
Th«  UM  offreahly  drajon  blood 


tBMmr  BLOOD                                                                    <W  (SPULIH. 

CU>T  raUTATIDtf 

0.2 

0.02 

0.01 

0.002 

Water 

8 

14 

28 
43 

of  the  plasma  alone,  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  calcium  is  present  to 
neutralise  the  excess  of  anticoagulant  Hurwitz  (10)  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  only  fresh  serum  should  be  used;  on  standing  a  few  days  the 
thrombin  of  the  serum  is  converted  into  an  inactive  form — meta- 
thrombin — so  that  old  serum  contains  less  thrombin  and  more  anti- 
thrombin. Rich  (11)  has  recently  shown  that  metathrombin  is  a 
thrombin-antithrombin  compound  and  is  readily  formed  in  solutions 
containing  both  thrombin  and  antithrombin. 

The  whole  blood  was  used  only  in  a  few  preliminary  experiments, 
one  of  which  is  reported  in  table  2,  and  since  the  plasma  containing 
the  citrate  or  oxalate  was  found  to  be  preferable,  the  latter  has  been 
used  In  all  the  other  experiments. 

The  effect  of  the  thromboplastic  substance  is  well  shown  in  the 
above  table;  even  as  low  a  concentration  as  0.002  per  cent  stimulated 
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the  coagulation  of  the  blood;  and  increase  io  concentration  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  coagulation. 


I  o/  tht  amowU  of  antieoagulant  prai»nt  in  tht  jilatma  upon  tht  action 
of  ctphtdin 


Lun 

OBPMiLDi  noM  rt<^»MWAam.ln<«m 

Ftmkhant 

ClMIennatfcai 

ContMl 

Cq>h.Iin 

pvml 

ir<v 

MteulH 

■»«<■«« 

0.2 

3 

240 

5 

0.2 

6 

80 

4 

0.2 

10 

14 

3 

0.3 

3 

720 

13 

0.3 

e 

130 

8 

0.3 

10 

16 

4 

Sodium  citrate 

0.4 

e 

240 

45 

0.4 

10 

eo 

15 

0.6 

6 

More  than  48 
hours 

120 

0.5 

10 

Imperfect 
clot  in  24 
hours 

40 

0.07 

3 

24  hours 

9 

0.07 

6 

IS  hours 

6 

0.07 

10 

5  hours 

6 

Sodium  oxalate 

0.1 

3 

Imperfect 
dot    in    23 
hours 

48 

0.1 

10 

8    hours,    20 
mtnutea 

22 

The  results  presented  in  table  3  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
the  concentration  of  the  anticoagulant  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  cepfaalin,  as  a  larger  amount  of  serum  has  to  be  added 
to  compensate  for  the  presence  of  the  excess  of  anticoagulant.  This 
would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  addition  of  serum  is  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  an  inactive  thrombin  to  the  plasma-cephalin 
mixture  but  also  in  supplying  a  substance  which  neutralizes  the 
anticoagulant. 
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To  obtain  further  infonnatioii  on  the  possible  rtle  of  the  serum 
io  neutralizing  the  anticoagulant  of  the  plasma,  a  saturated  solution 
■  of  calcium  hydroxide  was  substituted  in  place  of  serum. 

The  relative  quantities  of  anticoagulant  and  calcium  are  found  to 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  rapidity  of  coagulation.  This 
confirms  the  observations  made  in  table  3  that  the  calcium  part  of  the 

TABLE  i 

Tht  tuuiriditaUott  of  the  axMM  of  antieoaf)iilant  in  plasma  by  caleivm  Kydroxidt* 


LAMT 

C»(OH)i 

c.™^™^ 

■•— "■ 

ClDtformodiD 

«i=ut- 

Omttol 

Cphmlm 

0.20 

0.25 
0.27 
0.30 
0.35 

0.06 
0.07 
0.08 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

irop, 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1 
2 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

30 
74 

170 
360 
430 

360 

38D 

Overfourdpys 

63 
44 
26 
37 
72 
117 

6 
9 

48 
52 

75 

8 

7 
8 
7 

7i 
3 
9 
IS 

•  The  calcium  hydroxide  solution  used  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  following  ex- 
periments was  obtained  by  shaking  Bome  C.  P.  calcium  hydrate  with  distilled 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  then  filtering. 

senmi  neutralizes  the  anticoagulant,  but  fhis  seems  to  be  not  the  only 
function  of  the  serum;  while  an  increase  in  concentration  of  the  serum 
always  results  in  a  more  rapid  coagulation,  the  same  thing  does  not  hold 
true  with  the  calcium  hydroxide.  A  further  increase  in  concentration 
of  calcium  hydroxide,  above  the  optimum,  results  in  a  delay  in  the 
rapidity  of  coagulation;  this  bears  out  the  observations  of  Addis  {12) 
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and  Morawitz  (13)  that  an  excess  of  calcium  may  delay  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  more  rapid  coagulation  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  serum  may  be  therefore  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  the  calcium  optimum  hae  not  been  yet  intro- 
duced with  the  smaller  concentration  of  the  serum  or,  what  seems  to 
be  more  probable,  an  increased  amount  of  serum  will  introduce  a  larger 
amount  of  prothrombin  which,  after  it  has  been  activated  by  the 
cephalin  or  after  the  antithrombin  has  been  neutralized  by  the  cephalin, 
is  converted  into  thrombin,  which  will  act  upon  the  fibrinogen  of  the 
plasma. 

TABIE  i 

Th«  «rjf*c(  of  the  amcttUraiioti  of  etpkalin  in  aeeelerating  tkt  elotHni/  of  blood  platma 


oorrouHi 

IHIUHDm 

DKHWOTl™. 

oorrouimtM 

c«MiLiii  nt  ir«M« 

SdTom 

CWOH), 

'"™~" 

DM- ant 

1.0 

10 

10 

1 

10 

0.8 

8 

9 

2 

12 

0.9 

lOi 

9 

3 

13 

0.6 

81 

11 

4 

10 

0.4 

9 

11 

6 

10 

0.3 

9i 

11* 

6 

13 

0.2S 

12 

12 

7 

12 

0.20 

13 

13 

8 

12 

O.IS 

12 

14 

9 

12 

0.10 

16 

14 

10 

10 

0.06 

18 

16     . 

Control 

280 

180 

Control 

230 

It  was  next  thought  advisable  to  study  the  effect  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  cephalin  upon  its  thromboplastic  activities.  A  fresh  lot  of 
cephalin  prepared  from  ox  brain  was  dissolved  in  water  so  as  to  make 
up  different  concentrations.  Horse  blood  plasma  containing  0.2  per 
cent  sodium  citrate  was  distributed  in  tubes  in  the  usual  manner,  five 
drops  of  fresh  horse  serum  and  five  drops  of  the  different  concentrations 
of  cephalin  were  added  to  these;  to  another  series  of  tubes  three  drops 
of  calcium  hydroxide  solution  were  added  in  place  of  the  serum;  to  a 
third  set  of  tubes  a  1  per  cent  ether  solution  of  cephalin  was  added. 

Several  interesting  observations  can  be  made  from  the  above  table. 
First  of  all  the  amount  of  a  1  per  cent  ether  solution  of  cephalin  does 
not  seem  to  play  any  appreciable  rAle  in  the  rapidity  of  coagulation. 
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It  looks  as  if  enough  cephalin  has  been  introduced  with  one  drop  of 
the  particular  ether  solution  to  produce  the  coagulation;  the  further 
increase  may  therefore  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
rapidity  of  coagulation  or  may  even  retard  it,  perhaps  by  keeping  the 
cephalin  in  the  ether  solution  and  not  allowing  it  to  act  upon  the  mix- 
ture of  serum  and  plasma.  In  the  case  of  the  water  solution  of  cephalin 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  between  a  1.0  per  cent  solution 
and  a  0.3  per  cent  solution,  while  in  the  case  of  the  calcium  hydroxide 
the  rapidity  of  coagulation  of  mixtures  to  which  five  drops  of  a  1.0 
per  cent  and  a  0.2  per  cent  cephalin  solution  were  added  was  the  same; 


TABLE  • 
Tht  efftcl  of  eonc^tnlration  of  cephalin  upon  ih»  rapiditji  of  clotting  of  pla»ma 
Ten  drops  of  plaama  contajning  0.25  per  cent  Bodium  citrate;  3  drops  calcium 
hydroxide  solution,  1  per  cent  cephalin  solution. 


Cephalin  drops 

Distilled  water  drops 

Clot  formation  in  minutes. . 


18   U   14   1(N    9     9   10   1( 


TABLE  7 

Tk«  tffecl  of  concentration  of  cephalin  upon  th«  rapidity  of  elotHng  of  jiatma 
Ten  drops  of  plasma  contuning  0.25  per  cent  sodium  citrate,  S  drops  of  fresh 
horse  serum;  6  drops  of  fresh  cephalin  solution 


Per  (sent 

Clot  formation  in  min- 
utes   


0.50.25 

'I 


O.D5p.040.( 
12     16     1! 


.  the  further  dilution  gave  in  both  cases  a  delayed  copulation.  The  con- 
clusion made  from  this  experiment  would  be  that  the  concentration  of 
the  cephalin  is  not  of  great  importance  in  the  process  of  coagulation,  if 
it  does  not  fall  below  a  certain  concentration.  Above  that  an  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  the  cephalin  will  not  result  in  any  further 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  coagulation,  while  a  decrease  in  concentra- 
tion will  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  rapidity  of  coagulation.  This  con- 
centration seems  to  fall  between  0.25  and  0.30  per  cent  of  cephalin 
solution  in  water  of  the  particular  lots  tested  when  five  drops  of  the 
solution  and  ten  drops  of  plasma  were  used. 
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To  obtain  further  informatioii  on  this  optimum  concentration  of 
cephalin  and  alao  on  the  time-concentration  curve,  the  same  experi- 
ment was  repeated  using  lower  dilutions  of  cephalin  than  in  table  5. 
The  data  obtained  by  the  vm  of  an  old  lot  of  cephalin  and  three  drops 
of  calcium  hydroxide  are  given  in  table  6;  the  use  of  very  low  dilutions 
and  a  fresh  lot  of  cephalin  are  given  in  table  7. 

The  data  presented  in  tables  6  and  7  confirm  the  previous  observa- 
tions.   The  rapidity  of  clotting  does  not  decrease  appreciably  down 
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Fig.  1     Tbe  effects  of  conceatration  of  cephalin  upon  the  rapidity  of  clotting  of 

to  a  concentration  of  0.25  per  cent  of  cephalin  in  water;  on  a  further 
decrease  in  concentration  the  time  of  clotting  rapidly  indreaaes. 

Figure  1  shows  the  relation  between  the  concentration  of  cephalin 
and  the  clotting  time  of  the  plasma;  the  data  given  in  table  7  were 
used  in  plotting  out  the  curve. 

McLean  (8)  has  shown  that  the  thromboplastic  action  of  cephalin 
deteriorates  with  age,  particularly  on  exposure  to  air  and  to  light,  as 
indicated  by  its  coagulating  power  and  iodine  absorption  number. 
These  obser\ations  were  repeated  in  order  to  devise  a  method  of  keep- 
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ing  the  cephalin,  especially  when  prepared  in  lai^  quantities  for  the 
market,  with  the  least  deterioration  of  the  material.  The  advisability 
of  keeping  the  cephaUn  in  the  dark  and  in  vaeuated,  sealed-off  con- 
tainers at  once  suggested  itself.  The  vacuated  cephalin  samples  used 
for  this  experiment  were  kept  only  in  a  partial  vacuum,  at  about  twenty- 
eight  inches  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  water  pmnp.  The  results  con- 
firm fully  McLean's  observations;  even  an  imperfect  vacuum  proved 
to  be  very  favorable  to  the  keeping  properties  of  cephalin. 

The  exposure  of  the  cephalin  to  the  air  seems  to  have  an  appreciable 
efFect  in  lowering  its  tbromboplastic  properties.  The  vacuum-kept 
cepbalin  was  in  all  instances  superior  to  the  lots  exposed  to  the  air. 
No  doubt  there  are  slight  differences  in  the  tbromboplastic  properties 
of  the  different  cephalin  preparations  even  when  prepared  from  the 
brain  of  one  particular  animal,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
cephalin  is  not  chemically  pure,  the  impurities  and  the  method  of 
preparation  may  have  a  slight  bearing  upon  it  The  cephalin  prepared 
from  the  brains  of  the  ox,  sheep  and  pig  does  not  differ  greatly  in  its 
thromboplastic  activities  and  the  differences  that  do  exist  may  be  due 
to  the  sl^ht  differences  in  age  of  the  preparations  and  in  the  method 
of  keeping,  either  exposed  to  the  air  or  evacuated,  rather  than  to  their 
origin. 

The  observations  of  McLean  (8)  are  hereby  confirmed:  cephalin 
kept  in  loosely  stoppered  containers,  in  the  presence  of  air,  will  deterio- 
rate but  this  deterioration  will  be  found  by  the  method  used  in  the 
previous  experiments  only  when  the  cephalin  is  several  months  old. 
It  was  important  to  find  out  next  how  quickly  a  cephaUn  water  solu- 
tion will  deteriorate. 

One  per  cent  solutions  of  different  cephalin  preparations  were  made 
up  and  allowed  to  stand  in  loosely  stoppered  glass  containers  at  room 
temperature.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  and  seven  days  this 
solution  was  compared  with  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  the  same 
lot  of  cephalin,  using  horse  plasma  containing  0.25  per  cent  sodium 
citrate,  6  drops  of  fresh  horse  serum,  3  drops  of  calcium  hydroxide 
solution  and  5  drops  of  the  cephalin  solution. 

.  The  activity  of  cephaUn  seems  to  diminish  rapidly  when  kept  in  a 
water  solution  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
an  old  lot  of  cephalin  kept  under  imfavorable  conditions.  The  fact 
was  observed  a  number  of  times  that  fresh  cephalin  preparations  which 
had  a  strong  thromboplastic  power  deteriorated  only  very  slowly  in 
solution  and  often  no  deterioration  was  found  in  solutions  forty-eight 
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TABLES 

The  infivene*  of  agt  of  caphalin  and  method  of  kteptTtn  upon  it»  thnm^ojilastic 


'■'■*^"— ^o" 

ss 

CVBl- 

1 

irop. 

inpl 

rfrop* 

minMUM 

Ox'a  brain,  tnah 

6 
3 
2 
6 

Ox'a  brain,  SmonthB  old,  keptinvMUO. 

5 
3 
2 
& 

10 

Ox's  brain,  6  moDthe  old,  expoMd \ 

I 

6 
3 
2 

11  imperfMt  dot 
12 

5 

Sheep'a  br&in  1  month  in  desiccator,  2 

2 
5 

r 

5 

Sheep's  brain,  IS  months  old,  exposed  J 
to  air                                                       1 

2 
6 

Pig's  brain,  2)  months  in  vaeuo 

5 
3 
2 

5 

Control 

5 
3 

2 

3 

250 

Over  12  hours 
Orer  13  hours 
96  minutes 
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hours  old,  while  in  old  lots  of  cephaliu  which  exerted  a  relatively  low 
thromboplastic  action  when  kept  in  solution  for  only  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  deterioration  set  in  rapidly.  Different  cephalia 
preparations  were  kept  in  a  water  solution  for  over  two  weeks  and  tested 
every  once  in  a  while  for  their  thromboplastic  action;  it  was  found  that 
a  deterioration  set  in  only  in  the  first  few  hours,  but  later  the  deterio- 
ration is  less  noticeable  and,  although  weaker  in  their  actios  than  the 
freshly  prepared  solutions,  they  still  exerted  a  marked  effect  in  acceler- 
ating the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

TABLED 

T}\«  infivane*  of  ag»  of  MpAoItn  tolviion  upon  iU  th'omboplattie  proptrties 


Ox'b  brain  fresh 

Ox's  brain  fresh 

Ox's  brain  vaeuated  for  3 
months 

Ox's  brain  vacuated  for  3 
months 

Pig's  brain  vacuated  for 
months 

Pig's  brain  vaouated  for  2) 
months 

Ox's  brain,  11  months  in 
loosely  stoppered  con- 
tainer  

Control , 

Control , 


X  imperfect  dot 


All  'the  previous  tests  were  conducted  at  room  temperature.  To 
study  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  action  of  cephalin,  particularly 
since  its  action  upon  the  blood  of  animals  would  take  place  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  two  sets  of  tests  were  conducted  at  room 
and  incubator  (37")  temperature. 

The  effect  of  a  higher  temperature  ia  thus  found  to  be  very  beneficial 
in  the  process  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  by  the  use  of  cephahn.  Since 
the  phenomenon  of  coagulation,  furthered  by  the  introduction  of 
cephalin,  whether  it  consists  in  the  neutralization  of  the  antithrombin 
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or  in  stimulating  the  production  of  thrombin,  is  sn  enzyme  phenom- 
enon, we  would  expect  that  the  action  will  take  place  more  rapidly  at 
a  higher  temperature. 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  cephalin  action  and  the  part  played  by 
the  presence  of  serum,  in  addition  to  the  plasma  and  cephalin,  is  an 
interesting  one.  According  to  Howell's  theory,  the  cephalin  neutral- 
isses  the  antithrombin  thus  allowing  the  calcium  to  activate  the  pro- 
thrombin and  convert  it  into  thrombin  which  acts  upon  the  fibrinogen 
of  the  blood.  The  Ca  (OH)j  added  will  therefore  neutralize  the  excess 
of  citrate  or  oxalate  present  and  allow  the  prothrombin  of  the  plasma 
which  became  free  to  be  converted  into  thrombin  and  after  the  cephalin 
acted  upon  the  antithrombin  and  neutralized  it,  to  act  upon  the  fibrin- 
ogen and  convert  it  into  fibrin.     The  addition  of  serum  to  the  plasma 

TABLE  10 

Tht  »ff«ct  of  Umpwalure  upon  the  thromboplailxe  action  of  ctphalin 
Ten  drope  of  plasma  (0.25  per  cent  flDdium  citrate),  5  dropa  of  serum  ot  3  drops 


of  Ca  (OH>i  and  2  drope 
different  conoentrations  in 

nater, 
water 

5  drops  of  fresh  cephalin  (from 

ox  brain)  in 
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51 
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am 

78 

should  therefore  increase  the  amount  of  available  prothrombin  and 
allow  the  plasma  to  coagulate  more  rapidly,  but  this  did  not  hold  true 
in  many  caaes,  as  seen  in  the  previous  experiments,  where  the  plasma 
was  coagulated  almost  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  rapidly,  in  many  in- 
stances, when  Ca  {OH)i  was  added  in  place  of  serum. 

In  the  following  experiments  a  fresh  1  per  cent  solution  of  cephalin 
was  used  for  the  study  of  the  action  of  cephalin  upon  plasma,  in  the 
absence  and  in  the  presence  of  serum. 

The  calcium  hydroxide  seems  to  act  upon  the  plasma  only  by  neu- 
trahzing  the  excess  of  citrate,  thus  allowing  the  prothrombin  in  the 
plasma  to  be  converted  into  the  thrombin  which  acts  upon  the  plasma 
and  coagulates  it;  it  seems  to  play  no-  further  rdle  in  the  process  of 
coagulation.  A  further  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  calcium 
above  the  amount  necessary  for  the  neutralization  of  the  excess  of 
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citrate  ie  unneceBsary,  aa  is  aeen  from  table  12  where,  in  the  presence 
of  three  drops  of  cephahn,  three  drope  of  Ca  (OH))  exerted  no  more 
action  than  one  drop,  two  drops  of  the  solution  used  seem  to  be  enough 
to  just  neutrahze  the  excess  of  citrate  and  allow  the  cephalin  to  act 
upon  the  plasma.  A  further  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the 
calcium  delays  the  action  of  the  cephalin,  as  brought  out  in  tables  4 
and  12.  This  deleterious  action  of  the  excess  of  calcium  can  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  addition  of  serum;  the  excess  of  free  calcium  probably 
combines  with  the  proteins  or  salts  of  the  serum,  thus  allowing  the 
clotting  to  proceed  in  a  normal  manner. 

TABLE  11 

The  infivenee  of  eephaUn  and  strum  upon  th4  clotting  of  blood  plasma 


NoMptydin 

Cipl-lini*op 

CvtuObiSdniM 

tr»r. 

mimUu 

32  hours 

26 

6 

»  hours 

11 

6 

11  hours 

15 

6 

6  hours 

10 

6 

1  hour  30  mmutca 

10 

6 

42  minutes 

8 

4* 

SSmiDutes 

8 

** 

40  minutes 

7 

31 

30  minutes 

7 

3* 

10 

18  minutes 

7 

3 

No  serum 

90 

12 

No  serum 

Not  clotted  in  48  hours 

In  adding  serum  to  the  plasma  we  seem  to  be  introducing  two  dif- 
ferent factors,  one,  probably  the  action  of  the  calcium  of  the  serum 
upon  the  excess  of  citrate  of  the  plasma,  and  the  other,  exerting  by 
itself  a  thromboplastic  action  upon  the  fibrinogen  of  the  plasma,  either 
supplying  more  prothrombin,  which  becomes  active  after  the  anti- 
thrombin  has  been  neutraUzed  and  which  is  converted  into  thrombin 
due  to  the  action  of  cephalin,  or  perhaps  due  to  some  other  cause.  That 
the  action  of  serum  is  due  to  more  than  one  factor  is  clearly  seen  from 
the  fact  that,  by  increasing  the  amoimt  of  serum,  we  increase  the 
rapidity  of  coagulation.  If  the  serum  acted  only  by  its  calcium  content 
there  should  be  a  maximum  reached,  above  which  a  further  addition 
of  the  serum  would  be  without  any  effect;  but  as  observed  in  table  11, 
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the  increaaed  addition  of  serum  in  the  absence  of  cephalin  to  the  plasma, 
gradiially  increased  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  while,  where  cephalin 
has  been  added,  the  further  increase  of  serum  above  a  certain  concen- 
tration does  not  increase,  or  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  rapidity 

TAfiI£  11 

Th«  infiu«ne«  of  capholtn  and  Ca{OH)t  upon  Iha  clotltnn  of  blood  pleuma  in  the 
abMnet  and  in  lh»  preMnet  of  lerum 
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of  coagulation.  This  would  indicate  that  the  serum,  besides  the  intro- 
duction of  calcium,  also  introduces  email  amounts  of  prothrombin, 
which  although  the  antithrombin  has  not  been  neutralised,  is  able  to 
act  in  increasing  amounts  upon  the  fibrinogen  of  the  plasma.  When 
an  excess  of  cephalin  is  introduced,  enough  thrombin  is  formed  or 
liberated  to  produce  an  optimum  action  upon  the  fibrinogen,  and  a 
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further  addition  of  serum  above  that  is  neceesary  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  anticoagulant  and  the  necessary  prothrombin  or  prothrom- 
bin-antithrombin  compound,  will  not  result  in  any  further  acceleration 
of  the  clotting. 

The  addition  of  cephalin  solution  to  the  plasma  containing  0.25 
per  cent  sodium  citrate,  without  the  addition  of  any  free  calcium  con- 
taining substance,  also  affects  the  rapidity  of  co^;ulatioD;  so,  for 
example,  when  one  drop  of  1  per  cent  cephalin  solution  waa  added  to 
ten  drops  of  plasma,  a  clot  was  formed  in  thirty  minutes;  when  five 
drops  of  cepbahn  were  added,  a  clot  was  formed  in  twelve  minutes  and 
so  on,  although  in  certain  instances,  as  seen  in  table  12,  only  an  imper- 
fect clot  was  formed.  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  cephalin  is 
able  to  stimulate  the  clotting  of  the  blood,  even  without  any  excess  of 
calcium  salts  and  in  the  presence  of  a  slight  quantity  of  anticoagulant 
(sodium  citrate);  this  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  well  ac- 
cepted theory  of  the  necessity  of  calcium  salts  for  the  process  of  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood.  The  only  explanation  that  could  be  suggested  at 
present  would  be  that  whether  due  to  the  presence  of  cephalin  or  not, 
the  calcium  citrate  is  ionised  in  the  plasma-cephaliD-water  mixture 
and  the  calcium  ions  play  their  part  in  the  process  of  coagulation,  which 
is  therefore  accelerated;  upon  the  addition  of  only  a  small  quantity  of 
calcium  the  coagulation  takes  place  much  more  rapidly.  The  excess 
of  soluble  oxalate,  the  calcium  salt  of  which  is  much  less  soluble  than 
the  citrate,  will  not  allow  this  action  to  take  place  so  readily. 

The  presence  in  the  mixture  of  Ga-ions,  citrate-ions  and  prothrombin 
would  act,  according  to  the  mass  law,  in  the  following  manner:  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  the  citrate  ions,  all  the  calcium  will  be 
precipitated  as  calcium  citrate;  in  the  presence  of  only  a  very  small 
excess  of  citrate  ions,  the  prothrombin  of  the  plasma  will  then  be  able 
to  combine  with  some  of  the  Ca-ions  and  produce  thrombin.  This  can 
be  represented  by  the  following  formulae: 

Prothrombin  excess  <—  Ca  ions  -^  Citrate  ions  excess. 

That  this  holds  true  is  also  seen  from  the  behavior  of  the  oxalate  in 
the  plasma.  When  the  coagulation  of  the  plasma  is  prevented  by  the 
use  of  a  soluble  oxalate,  the  calcium  will  be  precipitated  out  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  since  the  oxalate  ions  have  a  much  greater  affinity  for 
the  Ca-ion's  than  do  the  citrate  ions. 

The  data  in  table  13  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  old  serum;  while  three  drof»  of  fresh  serum 
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will  clot  ten  drope  of  plasma  in  eighty-nine  minutes  and  in  the  presence 
of  two  drops  of  cephalin  in  nine  minutes,  three  drops  of  old  serum  will 
only  clot  the  plasma  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  the  presence  of 
cephalin  in  ten  minutes ;  the  same  relation  holds  true  with  the  lai^r 
amount  of  old  serum.  This  deficiency  in  the  old  serum  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  addition  of  Ca  (OH)i,  showing  that  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  serum  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
calcium  transformation  in  the  serum.  The  old  serum  has  no  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  fresh  serum,  it  has  even  a  stimulating  effect: 

TABLE  II 

Tk»  action  of  old  a«rum  upon  thi  clotting  of  tht  blood 
Teo  drops  of  pluma  oontaintDg  0.25  per  cent  sodium  dtrate,  horae  serum  7 
days  old,  fresh  horse  serum  uid  Ca(OH)i  solution. 
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5  minutes 

3 

89  minutes 

3 

2 

9minut«a 

S 

72  minutes 

6 

2 

2 

7  minutes 
BO  minutes 

2 

2 

10  minutes 

while  three  drops  of  fresh  serum,  in  the  presence  of  cephalin,  produced 
a  clot  in  nine  minutes  and  five  drops  in  seven  minutes,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  three  drops  of  old  serum  to  these  the  dot  was  produced  in 
six  and  one-half  minutes.  Since,  according  to  Hurwitz,  the  thrombin 
is  changed  in  old  serum  to  metathrombin,  it  is  possible  that  the  serum 
has  not  become  yet  old  enough  for  all  the  thrombin  to  charge  into 
another  form. 

The  presence  of  both  calcium  and  serum  accelerate  coagulation; 
these  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  large  amount  of  serum. 
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The  function  of  cephalin  conBiets  therefore  in  neutralizing  the  anti- 
thrombin  of  the  normal  blood,  according  to  Howell's  theory;  the  in- 
creased rapidity  of  coagulation  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  or  fresh 
eenim  is  due  to  the  fact  that  calcium  is,  as  is  generally  accepted,  an 
important  factor  in  the  process  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood;  the 
action  of  the  serum  consists  then  both  in  supplying  calcium  to 
the  plaema-cephalin  mixture  and  in  supplying  a  larger  amount  of 
prothrombin. 

A  detailed  study  of  clinical  usee  of  cephalin  will  be  published  else- 
where; a  large  nimiber  of  clinical  observations  on  the  use  of  cephalin 
has  accumulated  tending  to  show  the  great  value  of  cephalin  in  quickly 
arresting  hemorrhages  from  bone,  kidney,  muscle  and  other  tissue 
surfaces,  as  well  as  to  the  bleeding  wounds  of  hemophiliacs. 

TABLE  u 

The  action  of  cephalin  gaute  upon  the  rapidity  of  clotting  of  blood  plasma 

Clot  tormation  in  minutes 


10 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  cephalin  in  water  solution  rapidly  deterio- 
rates and  also  since  it  is  usually  necessary  to  have  it  in  a  sterile  form, 
a  method  was  worked  out'  by  which  surgical  gauze  is  soaked  in  an 
ethw  solution  of  cephalin  for  a  certain  definite  period  of  iime;  the 
ether  is  allowed  to  evaporate  and  the  gauze  impregnated  with  cepb&lin 
is  packed  in  suitable  containers  and  sterilized.  It  is  not  here  the 
place  to  give  the  details  of  the  methods  and  use  of  thia  marketable 
preparation ;  mention  will  only  be  made  of  the  effectivity  of  this  gauze, 
both  kept  in  a  vacuiun  and  in  an  open  container,  in  coagulating  blood. 

The  same  method  as  outlined  above  was  used;  the  gauze  used  in 
this  experiment  was  kept  for  about  half  a  minute  in  a  5  per  cent  ether 
solution  of  cephahn ;  the  gauze  was  sterilized  in  the  autoclave  at  fifteen 
pounds  pressure  for  half  an  hour.  Three  cubic  centimeters  of  horse 
plasma  containing  0.25  per  cent  sodium  citrate  were  introduced  into 
the  glass  containers,  three  drops  of  Ca  (OH)i,  five  drops  of  distilled  water 
and  about  one-half  square  inch  of  the  gauze  finely  cut  were  added  to 
that.    The  data  are  given  in  table  14. 

*  Also  suggested  by  Cecil  (14). 
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It  ifi  thus  seen  that  the  cephalin-impr^nated  surgical  gause  exerts 
the  same  throtnboplafitic  action  as  the  cephalin  itself  and  although  in 
this  case  the  differences  are  not  so  striking  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
we  can  explain  it  by  the  fact  that  cephalin  acts  in  solution  and  it  takes 
a  few  minutes  before  the  cephalin  from  the  gauze  becomes  dissolved  in 
the  blood  fluid. 


1.  In  teetii^  the  thromboplastic  action  of  cephalin  the  method  of 
Howell  has  been  adopted  with  the  following  modiflcations : 

a.  Blood  plasma  containing  0.2  per  cent  to  0.25  per  cent  of  sodium 
citrate  was  found  to  be  well  suited  for  these  testa. 

b.  A  standard  solution  of  Ca  (OH)i  can  be  substituted  for  serum, 
thus  eliminating  one  or  more  unknown  factors. 

2.  The  function  of  the  serum  in  the  plasma-senun-cephalin  mixture 
consists  in  supplying  the  calcium  necessary  for  neutrahzing  the 
excess  of  anticoagulant  in  the  plasma  and  probably  in  supplying  more 
prothrombin. 

3.  By  using  Ca  (OH)t  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  anticoagulant  in 
the  plasma,  an  optimimi  concentration  is  found,  above  which  the  excess 
of  calcium  will  delay  the  coagulation  of  the  plasma. 

4.  There  is  always  a  maximum  concentration  of  the  cephahn  in  the 
water  solution  which  gives  the  most  rapid  coagulation;  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  concentration  of  the  cephalin  will  not  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  rapidity  of  coagulation;  by  decreasing  the  concentration  of  the 
cephalin  below  this  maximum  a  delay  in  the  copulation  will  result. 
This  concentration  seems  to  fall  between  0.25  per  cent  and  0.30  per 
cent  for  the  lots  tested. 

5.  Cephalin  kept  in  a  vacuum  acts  much  better  as  a  thromboplastic 
^ent  than  the  same  lot  of  cephalin  kept  in  loosely  stoppered  containers. 

6.  The  cephalin  obtained  from  the  brains  of  different  animals  does 
not  differ  greatly  as  a  thromboplastic  agent;  the  slight  differences 
obtained  were  probably  due  to  the  impurities  and  methods  of  keeping 
the  material. 

7.  Cephalin  dissolved  in  water  loses  to  some  extent  its  thrwnbo- 
plastic  properties,  particularly  old  lots  of  cephalin  kept  exposed  to  the 
air. 

S.  Since  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  an  enzymatic  phenomenon  it  is 
much  more  rapid  both  in  the  presence  and  in  the  absence  of  cephahn  at 
37°  than  at  room  temperature. 
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9.  Serum  aeven  days  old  is  leas  active  thaa  fresh  serum  in  accelerat- 
ing the  clotting  of  the  blood;  this  was  corrected,  with  the  method  used, 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  Ca  (OH)i;  fresh  serum  is  not  depre- 
ciated in  its  action  upon  the  plaama-cephalin  mixture  by  the  presence 
of  old  serum  but  is  even  slightly  accelerated. 

10.  Surgical  gauze  impregnated  with  cephalin  was  also  tested  by  the 
above  method  and  found  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  coagulation  of 
the  plasma. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr,  L.  B.  Taber  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Hurwitz 
for  reading  the  manuscript. 
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The  investigation  reported  in  part  in  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
throw  additional  light  on  the  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
cerebrum  over  the  tower  nervous  centers  in  a  fonn,  the  domestic  fowl, 
in  which  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  conspic- 
uously less  than  in  man.  That  birds  are  relatively  little  affected  by 
removal  of  all  that  part  of  the  cerebrum  in  front  of  the  optic  thalami  has 
long  been  known  (1) .  The  standard  picture  of  the  decerebrate  pigeon  ia 
too  familiar  to  call  for  detailed  repetition  here.  We  need  merely  recall 
that  locomotor  activities,  even  those  so  complex  as  the  act  of  flying, 
are  preserved  without  demonstrable  impairment  while  functions  clearly 
dependent  on  associative  memoiy  are  lost  or  seriously  affected. 

In  connection  with  a  consideration  of  the  process  of  acquirement  of 
various  complex  activities  during  the  early  life  of  the  individual,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  observations  of  decerebrate  young  birds  mi^t 
^ord  some  information  concerning  the  relative  parts  played  by  the 
cerebrum  and  the  lower  brain  centers  therein.  This  paper  deals  with 
the  behavior  of  the  forms  studied.  Subsequent  communications  will 
report  the  results  of  anatomical  studies  and  observations  on  vision. 

Material.  Our  observations  were  made  upon  young  chicks.  Of 
these  the  first  lot,  seven  in  number,  were  hatched  under  a  hen,  February 
1  to  3,  1917,  The  second  lot  of  twenty-nine  were  incubator  hatched, 
March  1,  1917,  as  were  also  the  third  lot  of  six,  March  31,  1917.  All 
the  chicks  were  of  the  white  leghorn  breed.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  them  in  good  health.  Of  the  entire  series  only  two,  both 
from  the  first  lot,  developed  any  characteristic  ailments.  These 
became  "droopy"  and  died  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  respectively. 
A  feature  of  the  chick  that  makes  it  a  favorable  object  for  such  a  study 
as  this  is  the  presence  at  hatching  of  a  considerable  residue  of  yoUc 
which  nourishes  the  bird  during  the  first  two  days. 
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Operative  Procedure.  The  operations  performed  were  ae  follows: 
1.  "Standard"  decer^alion.  In  this  operation  we  attempted  to 
repeat,  so  far  as  possible,  the  usual  procedure  for  preparing  decerebrate 
pigeons  for  class  demonstrations.  A  longitudinal  skin  incusion  was 
made  along  the  median  line  of  the  skull;  then  with  stout  scissors  skull 
and  dura  were  cut  through  transversely  just  anterior  to  the  fronto- 
parietal suture.  This  cut  was  about  5  nun.  long,  approximately  half 
on  each  side  of  the  midline.  From  the  ends  of  this  first  cut  other  cut« 
were  made  forward  for  about  3  mm.  The  flap  of  bone  resulting  from 
these  cuts  was  lifted  and  the  tip  of  a  glass  tube  connecting  with  an 
aspirating  pump  was  inserted.  We  found  a  glass  tube  as  large  as 
could  be  passed  readily  through  the  opening  of  the  skull  (outside  diam- 
eter of  tip  4  mm.)  more  satisfactory  than  a  smaller  tube.  By  means  of 
this  tube  the  brain  substance  and  blood  were  sucked  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  By  watching  through  the  opening  and  taking  only  that  brain 
substance  which  came  freely,  the  desired  amount  was  obtained  in  every 
case.  The  hemorrhage  was  not  severe  and  no  fatalities  occurred  from 
this  operation.  Since  the  operation,  to  and  including  removal  of  the 
hemispheres,  occupied  only  about  Eve  seconds,  anesthesia  was  ndt 
employed. 

S.  "Deep"  decerebraiion.  In  this  procedure  we  attempted  to  remove, 
in  addition  to  the  mass  of  brain  substance  taken  in  the  "standard" 
operation,  a  small  additional  amount  from  the  thalamic  region.  After 
the  hemispheres  had  been  removed  in  the  manner  described  above,  the 
suction  tube  was  thrust  into  contact  with  the  br£un  substance  still 
visible  on  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  a  small  mass  withdrawn. 
As  variations  on  this  method  we  tried  cutting  away  a  small  slice  with 
fine  curved  scissora  or  with  &  sharp  bent  knife. 

3.  "ShaUow"  decert^tration.  In  birds  the  pallium  is  very  thin  and 
according  to  certain  investigators  (2)  has  less  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  nervous  activities  of  these  creatures  than  the  underlying 
corpora  striata.  We  attempted  to  remove  the  paUium  and  leave 
intact  the  corpora  striata  by  making  the  opening  through  the  skull 
with  great  care  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  parts  beneath,  using  a  much 
smaller  suction  tube  (2  mm.)  and  keeping  the  tube  always  parallel  to 
the  roof  of  the  skull  so  that  superficial  structures  might  be  withdrawn 
without  disturbing  deeper  ones. 

4.  Unilaieral  decerebraiion.  As  the  name  implies,  this  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  only  one  or  the  other  hemisphere.  Except  in  the  case 
of  chicks  just  hatched,  ether  anesthesia  was  employed  dining  this 
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Operation.  We  obtained  unilateral  "standard"  decerebration  and 
also,  in  a  single  case,  unilateral  "deep"  decerebration.  The  procedure 
was  similar  to  that  described  above  except  that  the  skin  and  skull 
incisions  were  confined  to  the  side  of  the  midline  from  which  cerebral 
tissue  was  to  be  taken. 

5.  Ablation  of  the  cer^Uum.  Wc  were  Hucceaaful  in  one  of  two 
trials  in  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cerebellum  of  a  new 
hatched  chick.  This  was  accomplished  by  suction  through  an  open- 
ing made  with  a  3  mm.  drill  through  the  parietal  bone  lateral  to  the 
midline.  The  operation  was  performed  without  anesthesia.  There 
was  more  hemorrhage  than  in  standard  decerebration  but  not  enough 
to  indicate  that  the  effects  observed  were  due  to  loss  of  blood. 

Care  of  the  chicks-  Since  decerebrate  birds  do  not  feed  themselves 
successfully  nor  drink  spontaneously  a  technique  for  giving  the  chicks 
food  and  drink  had  to  be  adopted.  After  consultation  with  profes- 
sional poultry  breeders  and  considerable  experimentation  we  settled 
upon  the  following  ration.  Dry  bread  was  pulverized  in  a  mortar 
and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  bard  boiled  egg,  shell  included,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  bread  to  one  of  egg.  To  this  a  smidl  amount 
of  charcoal  and  some  finely  chopped  alff^a  hay  were  added.  This 
mixture  was  dried  in  the  sun.  When  about  to  be  fed  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  it  was  moistened  with  water  to  permit  it  to  be  formed  into  small 
pellets.  The  chicks  were  fed  by  holding  the  beak  open  and  inserting 
a  pellet  into  the  throat  whence  it  was  swallowed  as  soon  as  the  beak 
was  released.  In  addition  to  this  food  mixture  a  commereial  chick 
food  consisting  of  mixed  grains  and  seeds  chopped  fine,  was  admin* 
istered,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  "grit."  The  average  feeding 
consisted  of  1.5  grams  of  the  food  mixture  and  1  to  4  grams  of  grain 
and  grit.  The  chicks  were  fed  twice  daily.  In  connecrtion  with  each 
feeding  as  much  water  was  given  as  would  be  taken  without  appearance 
of  distress.  Usually  additional  water  was  given  at  intervals  during 
the  day.  A  fixed  rule  was  adopted  that  the  crop  must  be  empty  at 
least  once  daily.  If  it  was  found  to  contain  food  at  any  feeding  time 
only  water  was  administered.  The  amount  of  food  given  was  con- 
trolled by  weighing  each  chick  before  and  after  each  feeding. 

Behavior  of  young  normal  diicke.  Careful  studies  of  the  activities 
of  young  chicks  have  been  made  by  various  observers  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6). 
For  our  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  attempt  to  classify  the  activi- 
ties described  by  these  investigators  into  fairly  related  groups.  Four 
such  suggest  themselves,     a.  Locomotor  activities.     By  these  we  mean 
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walking,  running,  flapping  of  wings,  jumping  up  into  a  support  or 
down  from  one,  balancing  on  a  narrow  perch,  craning  th&  neck  down- 
ward from  a  perch  and  other  movemente  obviously  allied  to  these. 
b.  Self  cleaning  activitiea,  including  preening  self,  scratching  self, 
wiping  bill.  c.  Feeding  activitiea.  Pecking  at  moving  and  stationary 
objects,  seizing  and  swallowing  food,  scratching  in  litter,  drinking. 
d.  MiaeeUaneous  activities  apparency  of  a  higher  order:  tendency  to  run 
to  moving  objects.  Including  other  chicks;  tendency  to  seek  soUtude 
when  in  possession  of  a  large  tidbit;  tendency  to  attempt  to  seize  such 
a  tidbit  from  another  chick;  the  "fear  reaction"  (see  below);  the  mani- 
festation of  "wildneas"  when  approached;  act«  apparently  based  on 
memory  such  as  the  deUberate  return  to  the  brooder  after  escaping 
from  it.  By  the  "fear  reaction"  we  mean  the  very  characteristic 
behavior  of  young  chicks,  described  by  Thorndike  (3)  and  others,  in 
response  to  strange  lounds  or  objects.  We  found  shrill  "trilling" 
admirably  adapted  for  eliciting  this  reaction.  In  our  experience  this 
sound  was  much  more  effective  than  the  "mew"  used  by  Thorndike. 
When  the  stimulus  is  given  the  chicks  dart  rapidly  in  various  direc- 
tions and  then  become  immobile,  remaining  so  for  some  time,  a  minute 
or  more  in  certain  cases.  The  attitude  during  immobility  ia  often 
very  striking  Usually  the  chick  crouches  and  holds  the  head  in  the 
air,  with  neck  slightly  bent  so  that  one  eye  is  directed  toward  the  sky. 
Sometimes  immobiUty  overtakes  the  chick  in  an  unusual  situation. 
On  one  occasion  we  observed  a  chick  immobile  in  the  act  of  stepping 
over  the  rather  high  threshold  of  the  warm  chamber.  He  remained 
motionless  with  one  leg  outside  and  the  other  inside  for  fully  thirty 
seconds. 

The  time  of  appearance  of  the  various  activities  as  observed  by 
ourselves  and  reported  by  other  investigators  is  substantially  as  follows: 
The  activities  of  group  a,  locomotor  actions,  begin  to  appear  very  soon 
after  hatching.  Most  chicks  walk  and  flap  their  wings  on  the  first 
day  and  run,  jump,  and  balance  well  by  the  second  or  third.  One 
gains  the  impression  from  watching  them  that  the  manif estion  of  activ- 
ities of  this  class  waits  on  the  attainment  of  sufGcient  muscular  strength 
rather  than  on  any  particular  stage  of  brain  development.  In  other 
words,  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  nervous  mechanism  of 
locomotion  is  adequate  at  the  time  of  batching  but  that  the  muscles' 
do  not  attain  adequacy  for  some  hours  thereafter  (Thomdike,'p.  286). 

In  group  h  the  "preening"  reaction  is  first  to  appear,  being  shown 
by  chicks  only  a  few  hours  old.  Scratching  of  self  and  wiping  bill  are 
occasionally  seen  on  the  first  day  and  typically  on  the  second  or  third. 
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The  activities  of  group  c  seem  to  appear  in  fairly  definite  order. 
Most  chicks  follow  and  peck  at  email  moving  objects,  such  as  the  metal 
tip  of  a  pencil,  within  twelve  hours  of  hatching;  often  before  walking 
itself  is  well  performed.  Pecking  at  stationary  objects,  grains  or 
specks,  appears  almost  as  soon  in  some,  a  day  later  in  others.  A  few 
precocious  chicks  seize  and  swallow  grains  with  considerable  accuracy 
on  the  first  day.  Most  do  not  do  so  till  the  second  day  and  Breed 
(5)  reports  improvement  in  accuracy  of  seizing  up  to  the  third  day 
and  attainment  of  ultimate  accuracy  by  the  eleventh  day.  We  did 
not  make  quantitative  observations  on  accuracy  of  seizing  but  noted 
that  most  of  our  chicks  were  obtaining  enough  food  on  the  second  day 
to  difitead  their  crops. 

We  did  not  observe  definite  scratching  in  litter  tilt  the  third  day, 
although  we  noted  in  two  instances  on  the  second  day  what  appeared 
like  feeble  beginnings  of  the  action.  Drinking  is  learned  by  most 
chicks  as  early  as  the  second  day,  and  chicks  will  make  characteristic 
movements,  lifting  head  and  swallowing,  within  twelve  hours  of  hatch- 
ing, if  the  bill  is  dipped  into  water. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  group  d  appear  early;  others  are  not  seen 
till  a  considerable  time  after  hatching.  We  observed  a  pronounced 
"fear  reaction"  on  the  second  day,  and  Morgan  (6)  cites  an  observer 
to  the  effect  that  a  type  of  fear  reaction  may  occur  in  certain  species 
of  birds  even  before  hatching.  The  tendency  to  run  toward  moving 
objects  is  clearly  manifest  by  the  third  day.  The  characteristic  dis- 
plays of  greediness,  snatching  at  food  in  other  chicks'  mouths  and 
attempting  to  prevent  this,  we  observed  first  on  the  twelfth  day. 
"Wildnesa"  is  said  by  Thorndike  (loc.  cit.,  p.  288)  to  develop  during 
the  first  month,  with  possible  begiimings  as  early  as  the  tenth  day. 
We  have  seen  it  well  developed  in  chicks  two  weeks  old. 

The  reaction  which  we  mentioned  above  aa  si^gesting  memory, 
namely  the  deliberate  return  (by  jumping  over  a  wooden  wall  one 
foot  high)  to  the  brooder  whence  escape  had  been  made,  we  noted  first 
on  the  sixth  day.  Thereafter  the  chicks  jumped  out  and  in  with 
great  freedom. 

Behavior  of  "standard"  decrebraies.  For  purposes  of  description 
these  will  be  placed  in  series  according  to  age  after  hatching  at  which 
decerebration  was  performed.  The  first  series  includes  four  chicks 
decerebrated  within  an  hour  or  so  after  hatching,  in  every  case  before 
becoming  dry.  In  the  second  series  are  four  chicks  decerebrated 
between  the  third  and  eighth  day^.    The  third  series  consists  of  three 
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chicks  decerebrated  between  the  tenth  and  the  twenty-eixth  days. 
The  first  series  is  in  general  the  most  interesting  since  in  its  members 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  may  reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  have 
commenced  fimctioning  actively  at  the  time  they  were  removed.  The 
entire  nervous  development  of  these  chicks  might  be  said  to  have 
occurred,  then,  independently  of  cerebral  influences. 

In  genera]  the  locomotor  activities  (group  a,  p.  398)  appear  to 
develop  in  these  early  decerebrates  as  rapidly  as  in  normals.  The 
"shock"  of  operation  seems  to  be  very  transitory.  In  two  to  four 
hours  after  it  is  performed  the  chicks  are  in  general  appearance  on  a 
par  with  normals  of  the  same  age.  Three  of  those  observed  by  us 
walked  well  before  the  end  of  the  first  day;  the  fourth  stood  unsteadily 
on  the  first  day  and  walked  well  on  the  second.  They  jumped,  Sapped 
their  wings,  and  perched  about  as  early  as  normals.  One  jumped  out 
of  a  chalk  box  on  the  third  day,  another  on  the  fifth,  and  another  on 
the  seventh.  We  had  the  impression  in  the  case  of  those  that  were 
slow  about  performing  this  feat  that  absence  of  stimulation  rather 
than  lack  of  ability  was  responsible.  The  decerebrates  placed  within 
the  chalk  box  tended  at  once  to  show  the  drowsiness  so  characteristic 
of  decerebrate  birds.  This  drowainess  is  not  so  persistent  in  young 
decerebrates  as  in  older  ones  and  we  were  always  rewarded  at  one  time 
or  another  with  attempts  to  escape  from  the  box.  Some  of  the  decere- 
brates were  definitely  less  skilful  in  this  feat  than  any  normals  of  the 
same  age  but  the  difference  did  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently  marked  to 
be  undoubtedly  agnificant.  The  self-cleaning  activities  (group  b, 
p.  399)  are  also  as  prompt  in  appearance  in  these  decerebrates  as  in 
normals.  They  preened  themselves  and  wiped  their  bills  on  the  first 
day  and  scratched  themselves  on  the  second. 

In  the  feeding  activities  (group  c,  p.  399)  the  first  striking  differences 
begin  to  appear.  Pecking  at  both  moving  and  stationary  objecte  is 
established  by  the  second  day  but  the  actual  seising  and  swallowing 
of  food,  activities  which,  in  normal  chicks,  follow  closely  upon  the 
commencement  of  pecking,  fait  to  progress  beyond  what  might  be 
called  the  accidental  stage.  If  one  of  these  chicks  is  placed  on  a  table 
on  which  grains  are  scattered  it  pecks  frequently  although  rather 
aimlessly.  At  rare  intervals  a  grain  is  taken  into  the  beak.  A  normal 
chick,  after  the  third  day,  frequently  mouths  grains  that  are  seized 
and  works  them  back  into  a  position  whence  they  can  be  swallowed. 
We  have  not  seen  standard  decerebrates  do  this.  Apparently  any 
grains  that  are  swallowed  are  such  as  in  the  act  of  seizing  happen  to 
strike  far  enough  back  in  the  mouth  to  evoke  the  swallowing  refiex. 
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Scratching  od  the  floor  of  the  brooder  or  in  litter  was  first  aeea  in  a 
chick  of  this  group  on  the  sixteenth  day.  In  nonual  chicka  as  prev- 
iously noted,  scratchii^  is  well  established  by  the  third  day.  These 
decerebrates  appear  to  scratch  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do 
normals,  although  they  show  even  less  discriminatioa  than  the  lat- 
ter in  the  selection  of  spots  where  the  act  might  have  some  degree 
of  utility.  They  are  by  no  means  bo  persistent  in  scratching  as  are 
normals. 

A  striking  fact  with  regard  to  these  decerebrates  is  the  complete 
disappearance  in  them  of  spontaneous  drinking.  If  their  bills  are 
dipped  in  water  they  make  appropriate  drinking  movements,  or  if 
they  peck  accidentally  in  the  drinking  vessel  they  do  likewise,  but  we 
noted  no  suggestion  of  deliberate  attempt  to  obtain  water  nor  did 
we  observe  that  characteristic  "scooping"  movement  described  by 
Breed  (loc.  cit.,  p.  S)  as  preliminary  to  and  included  in  the  act  of 
drinking.  They  were  often  longer  without  water  than  the  normals 
but  in  spite  of  their  presumably  greater  thirst  the  reaction  did  not 
appear. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  reactions  (group  d,  p.  399)  the  most  conspicuous 
in  these  ducks,  decerebrate  from  hatching,  is  the  tendency  to  run 
toward  moving  objects.  This  is  very  striking  particularly  during  the 
first  fortn^t.  Movement  of  a  bright  object  in  their  field  of  vision 
will  almost  always  cause  them  to  approach  quickly.  Whenever  any 
chick  runs  for  any  reason  the  decerebrates  nm  with  him.  In  cotmec- 
tion  with  the  "greed"  reaction  the  decerebrates  run  in  close  company 
with  the  normals  that  are  engaged  in  pursuing  the  possessor  of  a  tidbit 
but  we  have  not  seen  any  of  them  attempt  to  snatch  the  latter,  as 
normals  continually  do. 

The  "fear  reaction"  is  either  wholly  absent  from  these  decerebrates 
or  only  its  initial  manifestation  is  present.  Usually  the  decerebrates 
pay  no  attention  to  the  trilling.  We  have  seen  a  few  instances  of 
apparent  reaction  to  it  but  only  in  the  form  of  rapid  darting  for  a  few 
steps.  Instead  of  the  subsequent  immobilization,  seen  in  normals, 
these  resume  promptly  their  former  activities.  "Wildness"  is  wholly 
absent.  These  chicks  offer  no  objections  to  handling  or  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hands.  Acta  clearly  dependent  on  memory  were  not 
observed  to  occur. 

Series  2.  The  second  series  of  standard  decerebrates,  those  in  which 
the  operation  was  performed  between  the  third  and  e^hth  days,  showed 
some  interesting  contrasts  in  comparison  with  the  chicks  decerebrated 
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at  hatching.  These  chicks  before  decerebration  fed  themselves, 
draiik,  scratched  in  litter,  showed  the  "fear  reaction"  and  behaved 
generally  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  the  normal  activities  were  well 


Our  special  interest  in  this  series  was  to  observe  whether  any  of 
the  activities  which  fail  to  appear  or  which  are  slow  in  appearii^ 
in  chicks  decerebrated  from  hatching  would  show  themselves,  or 
appear  sooner  in  these,  decerebrated  after  the  activities  were  well 
developed.  Our  observation  was  th^t  the  locomotor  and  self  clean- 
ing activities,  which  develop  normally  in  the  early  decerebrates,  con- 
tinue unimpaired  in  these.  We  noted  one  feature  of  locomotion  which 
seeme  worthy  of  record.  In  all  the  chicks  decerebrated  after  the  second 
day  there  was  a  period,  starting  the  day  after  decerebration  and  con- 
tinuing for  several  days  thereafter,  in  which  there  was  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  run  in  straight  lines.  The  chicks  would  start  and  run  till 
tbeir  course  brought  them  to  the  wall  of  the  brooder.  Thence  they 
would  follow  along  the  wall,  slowing  down  abruptly  at  the  corners, 
turning  them  skilfully,  and  proceeding.  Certain  chicks  kept  the  wall 
always  at  their  right,  others  kept  it  always  at  their  left.  This  tend- 
ency was  rendered  striking  by  the  circumstance  that  the  inclined 
approach  to  the  warm  chamber  of  the  brooder  was  so  placed  that  those 
keeping  the  wall  to  the  rjght  would  always  run  up  it  and  into  the 
warm  chamber.  T^ia  would  be  encircled,  then  the  chick  would  emei^, 
swing  sharply  to  the  right,  jump  o£F  the  edge  of  the  incline  and  proceed. 
Those  that  ran  with  the  wall  at  the  left  were  never  seen  to  enter  the 
warm  chamber  in  this  manner.  They  would  approach  the  incline 
from  the  sid.e,  pass  along  its  foot,  and  continue  around  the  edge  of  the 
brooder.  This  running  tendency  disappeared  after  a  few  days  and 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  some  irritation  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

In  connection  with  this  running  reaction  we  observed  a  typical 
manifestation  of  the  decerebrate  condition.  The  brooder  was  so 
placed  that  at  a  certain  hour  a  bright  strip  of  sunlight  about  2  cm. 
wide  lay  along  the  floor  in  the  path  of  chicks  running  along  the  wall. 
Two  different  chicks  were  observed  repeatedly  as  they  approached  this 
bar  of  sunlight  to  jump  over  it  as  over  a  physical  obstruction;  none 
of  the  normals  behaved  similarly. 

The  feeding  activities  in  these  chicks  corresponded  in  general  with 
those  of  the  early  decerebrates  with  one  exception.  Whereas  none 
of  the  latter  began  to  scratch  on  the  floor  before  the  sixteenth  day,  all 
those  decerebrated  between  the  third  and  eighth  day  resumed  scratch- 
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ing  within  eight  daye.  All  the  decerebrates  of  this  series  were  scratch- 
11^  at  least  three  days  younger  than  the  youngest  early  decerebrate  to 
begin  the  act. 

The  miscellaneous  activities  of  these  chicks  were  the  same,  so 
far  as  our  observation  extended,  as  those  recorded  above  for  the  early 
decerebrates. 

Series  3:  The  chi(!ks  decerebrated  after  the  eighth  day  were  grouped 
separately  from  those  juat  discussed  because  of  their  different  behavior 
in  connection  with  the  feeding  activities.  Instead  of  preserving  the 
reaction  of  scratching  unimpaired  or  resuming  it  after  a  short  delay,  as 
we  rather  expected  from  qur  observations  on  the  other  groups,  we  were 
surprised  to  note  that  the  scratching  activity  disappeared  completely 
and  was  not  resumed.  One  of  these  chicks,  decerebrated  on  the  tenth 
day,  lived  forty-two  days  thereafter,  showing  during  that  time  most  of 
the  activities  common  to  decerebrate  chicks,  but  without  scratching, 
at  least  during  the  time  of  observation  which  included  most  of  the 
daylight  hours.  The  pecking  activity  seemed  also  to  be  less  manifest 
in  the  chicks  decerebrated  later  than  in  those  decerebrated  yoimg.  The 
chick  mentioned  above,  decerebrated  on  the  tenth  day,  was  not  seen 
to  peck  at  all  for  six  days  and  after  that  only  at  occasional  intervals 
during  a  month.  A  chick,  decerebrated  on  the  twenty-aixth  day,  had 
not  been  seen  to  peck  up  to  the  time  it  was  killed  on  the  thirty-third 
day. 

In  general  all  the  standard  decerebrates  were  more  active  during 
the  first  month  of  life  than  later.  This  appeared  to  hold  irrespective  of 
the  age  at  decerebration.  Those  decerebrated  early  showed  a  long 
period  of  activity,  while  those  decerebrated  late  lapsed  quickly  into 
a  sluggish  state.  The  appearance  of  all  these  decerebrates  at  the  end 
of  a  month  of  life  corresponded  closely  with  the  usual  description  of 
the  adult  decerebrate  pigeon.  Occasional  intervals  of  activity,  prob- 
ably associated  with  hunger,  alternated  with  periods  of  standing 
quietly  in  one  spot,  apparently  sleeping.  All  these  chicks  showed 
the  characteristic  drooping  of  the  feathers  described  for  decerebrate 
birds,  developing  gradually  and  finally  becoming  very  marked. 

"Shallow"  decerebrates.  In  this  category  were  four  chicks.  Two  of 
these  were  prepared  with  great  care  to  keep  the  injury  superficial. 
In  the  other  two  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  condition  inter- 
mediate between  the  standard  and  the  shallow  decerebration.  Of  the 
two  designedly  "shaUow"  decerebrates,  one  was  operated  on  at  batch- 
ing, the  other  on  the  eighteenth  day.    One  of  the  two  intermediates 
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was  prepared  at  hatching,  the  other  on  the  fifth  day.  All  are  grouped 
together  because  in  the  main  their  reactions  were  similar.  All  fed 
themselves  successfully,  drank  spontaneously,  scratched  actively  and 
in  general  deported  themselves  like  normals.  Certain  minor  features 
of  difference  were  noted.  On  the  whole  these  chicks  appeared  to  have 
less  initiative  than  nonnals  and  to  be  less  "wild,"  One  or  two  of 
them  showed  remadcable  subservience  to  external  stimuli.  For  ex- 
ample, repeated  tapping  on  a  hard  surface  sufficed  to  attract  one  to 
the  point  tapped.  By  the  use  of  this  stimulus  this  chick  could  be 
led  all  over  the  laboratory  or  caused  to  jump  up  into  a  chair  and  thence 
to  a  table  and  down  again.  It  reacted  in  this  manner  on  a  demonstra- 
tion table  before  an  audience,  a  situation  in  which  normal  chicks  show 
signs  only  of  fright  or  bewilderment. 

One  of  the  "intermediates"  was  interesting  in  that  while  most  of 
his  activities  were  sinoilar  to  those  of  the  "shallow"  decerebrates,  his 
behavior  in  scratching  resembled  that  of  "standard"  decerebrates. 
This  chick  was  prepared  at  hatching.  He  was  first  seen  to  scratch 
on  the  floor  on  the  twentieth  day  thereafter.  None  of  these  chicks 
showed  signs  of  operative  "shock"  in  any  noteworthy  degree.  Those 
prepared  some  days  after  hatching  resumed  their  usual  activities 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  operation.  Those  prepared  at  hatch- 
ing appeared  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  normals  of  the  same  age. 

"Deep"  deeer^atea.  We  attempted  on  six  chicks  the  operation 
described  above  as  "deep  decerebration,"  namely  the  mutilatiop  of 
some  portion  of  the  thalamus,  in  addition  to  complete  removal  of  the 
portions  anteiior  thereto.'  These  chicks  ranged  in  age  between  five 
and  fourteen  days.  We  did  not  try  this  operation  on  any  new  hatched 
chicks.  Three  of  the  six  chicks  in  this  series  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  others  lived  three,  five  and  six  days,  respectively.  Those 
that  died  early  showed  few  significant  features.  A  tendency  to  rigidity 
(decerebrate?)  was  noted  in  two  of  them  immediately  following  opera- 
tion. One  of  them  struggled  wildly  and  presented  an  appearance 
which  would,  in  a  normal  chick,  suggest  suffering — eyes  staring  and 
bill  open.  Another  stood  and  shook  its  head  when  disturbed;  it  re- 
mained quietly  in  one  spot  except  when  stimulated. 

AH  the  three  chicks  that  lived  more  than  one  day  showed  the  swallow- 
ing reflex  and  all  stood  and  walked  about.  In  each  case  the  walking  was 
unsteady  and  presented  an  appearance  of  effort.     There  was  manifest 

'  From  one  chick,  no.  15,  only  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  was  removed. 
This  chick  lived  only  six  days. 
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difficulty  in  maintaining  equilibrium  together  with  apparent  muscular 
weakness.  The  visual  reflexes  seemed  to  be  present.  One  chick,  No. 
22,  that  lived  five  days,  was  seen  to  preen  itself  on  the  first  day  before 
it  had  attempted  to  stand.  On  the  fourth  day  it  attempted  repeatedly, 
while  standing,  to  preen  the  feathers  on  the  back  near  the  tail.  On 
four  trials  it  toppled  over  backward,  recovering  itself  after  violent 
struggling.  At  a  fifth  trial  it  succeeded  in  making  the  preening  move- 
ments without  falling. 

Chick  15,  from  which  only  one  cerebral  hemisphere  had  been  re- 
moved, behaved  in  the  same  general  manner  as  the  other  deep  decere- 
brates. It  showed  no  activities  that  were  not  shown  by  other  deep 
decerebrates  from  which  both  hemispheres  had  been  removed.  It 
was  observed  to  hold  its  tail  toward  the  uninjured  (left)  side.  Its 
compensatory  toil  movements  were  noted  to  be  slight  in  comparison 
with  those  of  normal  chicks  or  of  half-decerebrates  in  which  the  thala- 
mus was  intact. 

All  these  deep  decerebrates  were  much  more  active,and  to  judge 
from  appearance,  in  much  better  condition  when  in  a  warm  environ- 
ment than  when  placed  in  a  cool  spot.  The  difference  was  obvious. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  an  actual 
lowering  of  body  temperature  in  the  cool  surroundings  although  the 
difference  in  behavior  suggested  that  such  a  lowering  might  occur  (8). 

UnHateral  decerdmUion.  Beside  the  half  decerebration  described 
above,  we  removed  one  cerebral  hemisphere  from  each  of  four  chicks, 
two  at  hatching  and  two  at  two  weeks  old.  In  one  of  each  age  the 
left  hemisphere  was  removed,  in  the  other  the  r^ht.  Our  aim  in  these 
experiments  was  primarily  to  observe  the  effects  of  "shock"  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  removal  of  nerve  substance.  We  were  and  are  of 
the  opinion  that  surgically  the  removal  of  one  hemisphere  constitutes 
as  pronounced  a  basis  of  "shock"  as  the  complete  ablation  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  observations  of  interest  on  these  ciiicks  had  to  do, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  entire  absence  of  disturbances  attributable 
to  "shock."  None  of  them  showed  more  than  a  transitory  interrup- 
tion of  function.  Except  on  close  examination  they  were  indistin- 
guishable from  normals  of  correBfwndiug  ^e.  The  most  obvious 
difference  between  them  and  normals  was  in  the  matter  of  vision.  All 
the  half  decerebrates  retained  normal  vision  on  the  side  of  injury  and 
showed  visual  reflexes,  but  not  psychic  vision,  on  the  side  opposite 
the  injury.* 

*  A  detailed  study  of  viaioa  in  theae  chicks  will  be  preaeoted  in  a  separate 
comraunicatioD. 
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Ablation  of  ^  cerebellum.  The  single  chick  in  which  ablation  of 
the  cerebellum  was  successfully  accomplished  lived  six  daya  there- 
after. The  following  were  the  chief  points  noted  in  respect  to  behavior: 
The  chick  made  no  attempt  to  stand;  except  when  held  it  lay  on  aide 
or  back.  It  was  very  active,  struggling  almost  continuously.  Its 
most  violent  movement  consisted  in  kicking  out  with  both  feet  tc^ether. 
There  was  also  much  flapping  of  wings.  When  held  in  the  hand  with 
feet  curled  up  to  the  body  it  would  remain  quiet.  Any  attempt  to 
put  it  down  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  violent  kicking  so  that  it  had  to 
be  kept  closely  wrapped  to  prevent  self  injury.  There  was  loud  and 
persistent  peeping  much  of  the  time.  The  head  was  thrown  back  and 
forth  repeatedly.  There  seemed  to  be  no  pronounced  loss  of  Btreng;th 
during  the  first  five  days;  on  the  sixth  day  weakness  became  pro- 
nounced. The  movements  of  the  legs  appeared  to  be  wholly  inco- 
ordinate, although  the  chick  was  able  to  make  coordinated  movemeots 
of  some  parts.  Thus  when  held  in  the  hand,  the  situation  in  which  it 
appeared  to  be  most  comfortable,  the  chick  made  directed  movements 
of  head  and  neck.  When  the  bill  was  dipped  in  water  a  typical  drink- 
ing reaction  occurred.  This  was  seen  on  the  first  and  second  days. 
It  was  successful  only  when  not  too  extensive.  If  the  head  happened 
to  be  raised  too  far  there  succeeded  to  the  drinking  movement  violent 
backward  and  forward  motions  of  the  head.  On  the  fifth  day  the  chick 
preened  itself  on  the  wing,  pecked  at  a  moving  pencil  point  and  made 
what  appeared  to  be  peckiog  movements  .at  grain  placed  within  easy 
reach.  All  these  activities  occurred  while  the  chick  was  being  held  in 
the  hand.  So  far  as  we  could  judge,  hearing  was  normal  as  well  as 
sight.  Careful  tests  for  compensatory  movements  were  made  for  us 
by  Professor  Weymouth.  None  could  be  demonstrated  although  their 
presence  could  not  be  absolutely  excluded.  In  comparison  with  the 
conspicuous  manifestations  of  equilibratii^  power  in  standard  decere- 
brates, compensation  in  this  chick  was  certainly  negligible. 

DISCUSSION 

Although  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  observations  described  in 
this  paper  must  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  morpholc^cal  studies 
now  in  progress  on  the  operated  brains,  there  are  certain  points  which 
seem  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  comment. 

Our  observations  seem  to  us  to  demonstrate  that  in  chicks  loco- 
motor and  self  cleaning  activities  develop  and  are  mediated  in  complete 
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independence  of  the  cerebrum.  The  first,  definite  suggeation  of  cerebral 
influence  is  seen  in  connection  with  feeding  activities.  The  diBtinction 
suggested  by  Breed  (5)  between  striking  at  grains  and  actually  selling 
and  swallowing  them,  appears  from  our  work  to  have  a  definite  ana- 
tomical basis.  Thus  our  "standard"  decerebrates  developed  the  peck- 
ing reaction  as  far  as  "striking"  almost  as  early  as  normals.  The 
further  progress  of  the  reaction  to  the  point  of  successful  self  feeding, 
which  in  normals  occurs  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  initiation  of  "striking,"  fails  in  the  decerebrates  completely.  The 
suggestion  is  that  the  act  of  "striking"  is  in  a  category  with  locomotion 
and  self-cleaning,  whereas  "seizing"  and  "swallowing"  belong  in  a 
different  cat^ory  and  one  which  is  dependent  on  the  cerebrum. 

More  complex  is  the  analysis  of  the  act  of  scratching  in  litter  or  on 
the  ground.  In  normal  chicks  this  is  established  by  the  third  day 
and  continues  thereafter  throughout  the  normal  life  of  the  individual. 
In  none  of  our  "standard"  decerebrates  did  this  activity  appear  so 
promptly  although  it  did  appear  ultimately  in  all  in  which  decerebra- 
tion  was  performed  within  eight  daj^  after  hatching.  We  have  here  a 
suggestion  of  an  activity  that  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
cerebrum  but  under  normal  circumstances  develops  in  relationship 
with  it.  Our  observations  suggest,  further,  that  the  abihty  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  to  establish  this  reaction,  independently 
of  the  cerebrum,  is  quite  limited.  The  fact  that  none  of  our  chicks, 
decerebrated  aft«r  the  tenth  day,  reacquired  it,  indicates  a  nervous 
plasticity  during  the  first  days  that  does  not  persist  thereafter.  Con- 
firmatory of  this  idea  is  our  observation  of  the  increasing  general  slug- 
gishness after  the  first  month.  In  fact  studies  of  the  learning  process 
as  a  whole  in  chicks  suggest  that  the  period  of  plasticity  is  confined  to 
the  first  few  days  (Breed,  loc.  cit.).  That  young  decerebrate  kittens 
are  similarly  more  responsive  than  adult  cats  has  recently  been  shown 
by  Weed  (7). 

In  sharp  contrast  with  these  feeding  activities  is  the  associated  act 
of  spontaneous  drinking  which,  as  we  have  noted,  disappears  at  once 
from  a  bird  decerebrated  after  it  is  established  and  fails  completely  to 
develop  in  one  decerebrated  at  hatching.  Functionally  this  act  ranks 
in  immediate  importance  above  pecking  or  even  above  seizing  and 
swallowing,  and  is  undoubtedly  far  more  important  than  scratching  in 
litter,  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  least  deep-seated  of  all  the  feeding  activities. 
Any  attempt  to  account  for  the  failure  of  representation  of  so  funda- 
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mental  an  act  in  the  underlymg  portions  of  the  nervous  system  must 
be  purely  speculative.  The  Buggestion  may  be  permitted,  however, 
that  drinking  is  a  necessary  activity  only  in  land  forms.  Feeding 
movements,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  as  well  in  aquatic  animals.  If 
we  assume  that  the  establishment  of  function  within  the  sub-cerebral 
nervous  structures  took  place  during  the  period  when  life  was  pre- 
dominantly marine  and  when,  therefore,  deliberate  drinking  was 
unnecessary,  we  can  see  why  the  nervous  mechanism  of  drinking  might 
not  have  arisen  within  these  lower  nervous  regions,  but  in  a  region,  the 
cerebrum,  of  later  development. 

We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  decerebration  upon  the  complex  activities  hsted  by  us  under  group 
d.  We  have  described  modifications  of  behavior  which  seem  to  ue 
significant  but  offer  them  rather  as  contributions  to  knowledge  than  as 
the  basis  of  definite  conclusions. 

The  comparison  of  "shallow,"  "standard"  and  "deep"  decerebra- 
tion confirms  the  conception  previously  established  for  adult  birds, 
that  the  impairment  of  function  is  more  profound  the  more  extensive 
the  injury.  There  is  still  room  for  question,  however,  whether  the 
marked  effects  of  "deep"  decerebration  are  due  to  interruption  of 
important  nerve  pathways  or  whether  they  are  secondary  in  character, 
resulting  from  disturbance  of  the  temperature-regulating  or  some 
other  "vital"  mechanism. 

The  negligible  impairment  of  function  following  unilateral  decere- 
bration, when  not  involving  injury  to  the  thalamus,  demonstrates 
first,  that  the  effects  of  our  other  procedures  were  not  due  to  opera- 
tive shock;  and  second,  that  one  cerebral  hemisphere  suffices  in  birds 
for  the  usual  range  of  their  activities. 

Our  observations  on  a  decerebellate  chick  are  chiefly  confirmatory 
of  current  views.  Complete  incofirdination  of  the  muscles  concerned 
with  locomotion,  associated  with  marked  and  almost  continuous 
struggling,  was  the  most  striking  feature.  There  was  a  definite  but 
limited  control  over  head  movements.  Whether  this  was  due  to  fail- 
ure to  ablate  the  eutire  cerebellum  or  whether  there  is  such  a  limited 
control  independently  of  the  cerebellum  can  be  decided  only  on  the 
basts  of  further  work. 
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1.  Three  types  of  decerebration  were  performed  on  newly-Jiatched  or 
very  young  chicks.  These  were  "standard"  decerebration,  repetition 
of  the  usual  operation  as  done  on  pigeons;  "shallow"  decerebration, 
removal  of  the  pallium  with  avoidaace,  so  far  as  possible,  of  injury 
to  t^e  corpora  striata;  "deep"  decerebration,  injury  to  the  thalamus  in 
addition  to  removal  of  the  structures  anterior.  Unilateral  decerebra- 
tion of  "standard"  and  of  "deep"  type  was  also  performed. 

2.  The  behavior  of  young  r."''mal  chicks  is  considered  in  terms  of 
four  groups  of  activities:  a,  locomotor;  b,  self-cleaning;  c,  feeding; 
d,  misceUaneouB  activities  of  a  higher  order.  The  age  at  which  these 
appear  is  noted. 

3.  Chicks,  decerebrated  according  to  "standard"  procedure  immedi- 
ately after  hatching,  develop  locomotor  and  self-cleaning  activities  as 
early  and  substantially  as  efficiently  aa  normals.  They  begin  to  peck 
about  as  early  as  normals  but  fail  to  progress  beyond  the  act  of  peck- 
ing to  successful  seizing  of  food.  Scratching  in  Utter  develops  very 
slowly.  Spontaneous  drinking  fails  to  appear.  There  is  pronounced 
tendency  to  run  toward  moving  objects.  "Wildness"  and  fear  are 
absent. 

4.  Chicks  decerebrated  between  the  third  and  eighth  days,  after  the 
normal  reactions  are  well  established,  revert  to  the  condition  of  chicks 
decerebrated  immediately  after  hatching.  These  chicks  resume  the 
activity  of  scratching  in  litter  more  promptly  than  it  is  developed  in 
chicks  that  had  not  scratched  at  the  time  of  decerebration.  These 
chicks  show  a  marked  tendency  for  a  few  days  to  run  in  straight  lines. 

5.  Chicks  decerebrated  after  the  eighth  day  show  activities  similar 
to  those  of  other  decerebrates  except  in  the  case  of  such  as  have  to  do 
with  feeding.  In  those  chicks  there  is  markedly  less  pecking  than  in 
the  other  decerebrates  and  scratching  fails  completely  to  reappear. 

6.  Chicks  in  which  the  operation  is  confined  to  the  ablation  of  the 
pallium,  with  a  minimum  of  injury  to  the  corpora  striata,  the  sowialled 
"shallow"  decerebration,  show  only  minor  differences  as  compared 
with  normals.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  pronounced  subservience  to 
stimuU  and  less  "wildness." 

7.  Chicks  in  which  the  operation  includes  injury  to  the  thalamus, 
"deep"  decerebration,  appear  weaker  than  the  others  and  to  have 
less  secure  equilibrium.  The  walking  is  unsteady  and  the  act  of  preen- 
ing is  accomplished  with  difficulty.    There  is  obvious  impairment  of 
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function  when  in  a  cool  eBvironment,  suggesting  a  lowering  of  body 
temperature. 

8.  Unilateral  decerebration  has  no  demonstrable  effect  upon  chicks 
except  the  loss  of  psychic  vision  on  the  side  opposite  the  injury,  with 
retention  of  the  visual  reflexes. 

9.  Ablation  of  the  cerebellum  brings  about  a  condition  of  complete 
incoordination  so  far  as  locomotor  movements  are  concerned,  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  a  limited  power  of  cofirdination  of  the 
movements  of  the  head.  Compensatory  movements  are  not  readily 
demonstrable.    There  is  much  struggling  and  loud  peeping. 

10.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  cerebrum  has  no  necessary 
concern  in  the  development  and  mediation  of  locomotor  and  self-clean- 
ing activities  in  chicks.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  feeding 
depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  simpler  phases 
of  the  act,  pecking  and  scratching,  are  normally  developed  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  cerebrum,  although  if  this  is  removed  early 
enough  in  the  life  of  the  chick  both  may  develop  independently  of  it. 
A  superior  plasticity  in  early  Hfe  is  thus  indicated. 

11.  The  suggestion  is  offered  that  the  complete  disappearance  of 
spontaneous  drinking  which  follows  decerebration  may  signify  that 
thb  act,  unnecessary  in  marine  animals,  may  have  developed  compara- 
tively late  in  evolutionary  history,  after  the  underlying  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  were  established  in  function,  and  concurrently  with  the 
development  of  the  cerebrum. 
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Aronflcdm  and  SacbB  (1)  in  1886  first  performed  the  now  well  known 
heat  puncture.  They  punctured  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  rabbit 
producing  an  increase  of  body  temperature  which  they  attributed  to 
increased  heat  production  from  stimulation  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

Hale  White  (2)  in  1S90  locahzed  the  temperature  center  in  the  cor- 
pus striatum  and  optic  thalamus. 

In  1912,  Barbour  (3)  found  that  thermal  stimulation  of  this  center 
in  the  corpus  striatum  in  rabbits  produced  changes  in  the  rectal  tem- 
perature. Heating  the  center  lowered  body  temperature  and  cooling 
it  raised  the  temperature. 

He  experiments  of  this  paper  were  performed  with  the  purpose  of 
throwing  hght  on  two  points: 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  the  mechanism  discovered  by  Barbour  (3) 
in  the  rabbit  is  peculiar  to  that  animal;  and 

2.  To  determine  the  external  landmarks  of  the  heat  center  in  the 
brain  of  the  c^,  an  animal  which  is  more  suitable  for  certain  experi- 
ments than  the  rabbit. 


The  method  used  was  essentially  that  used  by  Barbour  (3)  on  rab- 
bits. Aseptic  operations  were  performed  under  ether  anaesthesia. 
The  brain  was  punctured  with  a  double  metal  tube  which  carried  a 
stream  of  water  of  the  desired  temperature.  The  tube  was  introduced 
and  held  in  position  by  a  metal  cylinder  screwed  into  the  skull.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  running  into  the  tube  was  about  10°C.  for 
cold  and  about  50°C.  for  hot.  The  body  temperature  was  measured 
per  rectum. 
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It  should  be  emphasised  that  heating  and  cooling  of  the  center  was 
always  carried  out  after  complete  recovery  from  anaeetheBia.  Hie 
faQure  of  Sachs  and  Green  (4)  to  demonstrate  the  heat  center  in  cats 
may  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic. 

In  each  experiment  time  was  allowed  for  the  puncture  fever  to  assert 
itself  before  applying  thermal  stimulation  to  the  brain. 

In  experiments  1  and  2  no  constant  effects  on  the  body  temperature 
were  obtained  by  heating  and  cooling  the  brain  (see  figs.  4  and  5).  It 
was  concluded  therefore  that  the  heat  center  had  not  been  punctured 
and  that  the  site  of  puncture  used  in  these  two  e]q>eriment8  was  not 
the  cwrect  one  (figs.  1,  2). 
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Diagrama  showing  site  of  brain  punoture  with  reference  to  external  landmarks. 
Figure  3  shows  the  correct  external  landmarks  for  punotuie  of  the  "heat  center." 

In  experiments  3  and  4  constant  results  were  obtained.  Heating 
the  brain  caused  a  distinct  fall  in  body  temperature  and  cooling  caused 
a  distinct  rise  (see  figs.  6  and  7).  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  in 
these  two  experiments  the  puncture  reached  the  heat  center.  The 
punctures  in  these  two  cases  were  made  5  mm.  lateral  to  the  sagittal 
suture  and  on  equal  distance  anterior  to  the  coronal  suture  (fig.  3). 
A  gross  brain  section  made  of  the  cat  used  in  experiment  4  showed  the 
puncture  to  penetrate  the  brain  1  mm.  in  front  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  corpus  striatum. 
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Expt.  1.    Fig.  4 
Site  of  Puncture  shown  in  Fig.  1 
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Expt.  2.    Fig.  6 
Site  of  Puncture 
ahown  is  Fig.  2. 


Expt.  3.    Fig.  6 
Site  of  Puncture  ahowa  in  Fig.  3. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  "heat  center"  in  the  cat  is  located  by  the  same  external  land- 
marks  88  in  the  rabbit,  i.e.,  5  nun.  lateral  to  the  s^ittal  suture  and  the 
same  distance  anterior  to  the  coronal  suture. 

2.  In  the  cat  as  in  the  rabbit,  heating  the  heat  center  induces  a  lower- 
ing and  cooling  induoea  a  rise  in  the  body  temperature. 

3.  Heating  and  cooling  of  the  brain  at  other  sites  does  not  produce  a 
similar  constant  effect. 
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Bartx>ur  (1)  in  1912  found  that  tliennal  atimulatioii  of  the  beat 
center  in  the  corpus  striatum  in  rablHts  produced  changes  in  the  rectal 
temperature.  Heating  the  center  lowered  body  temperature  and  cool- 
ing it  raised  the  temperature.  Barbour  pointed  out  the  usefuhiees  of 
this  mechanism  by  which  it  appears  that  fever  would  automatically 
lower  body  temperature,  and  vice  versa,  an  abnormally  ]ow  tempera- 
ture would  tend  to  be  raised. 

In  1914  Barbour  and  Prince  (2)  showed  that  tiiese  changes  in  tem- 
perature were  due  in  part  to  changes  in  heat  production,  as  they  were 
able  to  demonstrate  that  thermal  stimulation  of  the  center  produced 
changes  in  the  carbon  dioxide  output,  the  oxygen  consumption  and 
the  respiratory  volume. 

Barbour  had  previously  (1)  shown  that  the  changes  in  temperature 
were  associated  also  with  changes  in  heat  dissipation,  for  heating  the 
center  caused  dilatation  and  cooling  it  caused  constriction  of  the  vessels 
of  the  ear. 

The  experiments  of  this  paper  were  devised  to  ascertain: 

1.  Whether  the  "heat  center"  in  the  corpWs  striatum  controls  also 
a  vasomotor  mechamsm  in  the  hind  limb. 

2.  Whether  such  a  mechanism  involves  control  mainly  of  the  vessels 
in  the  skin. 


Rabbits  were  used.  The  corpus  striatum  was  punctured  according 
to  the  method  described  by  Barbour  (1)  A  double  metal  tube  which 
carried  a  stresm  of  water  of  the  desired  temperature  was  introduced 
and  held  in  position  by  a  metal  cylinder  screwed  into  the  skull.  The 
corpus  striatum  was  reached  by  pushing  the  tube  through  an  opening 
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in  the  skull  trephined  at  a  point  about  5  mm.  from  the  sagittal  suture 
and  an  equal  distance  in  front  of  the  coronal  suture.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  running  into  the  tube  was  about  10°C.  for  cold  and  about 
WC.  for  hot. 

In  some  experiments  aseptic  operations  were  performed  under  ether 
anaesthesia  and  the  animals  were  allowed  to  come  out  from  the  ether 


Fig.  1 

to  be  used  on  the  next  day.  When  the  animal  was  to  be  used  only  on 
the  current  day,  paraldehyde  was  used  (1.7  cc.  per  kilo  body  weight) 
and  absolute  asepsis  was  not  considered  necessary  because  the  experi- 
ment did  not  last  long  enough  for  infection  at  the  sit«  of  operation 
to  become  a  factor  influencing  the  results. 

In  order  that  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  environment  should 
not  disturb  the  experiment,  the  animals  were  kept  under  conditions 
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conducive  to  a  coDatant  body  temperature  by  being  placed  above  a 
warm  pan,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  wooden  stage.  Blood  pressure 
records  were  kept  during  all  the  experiments  as  a  control  of  the  volume 
changes  in  the  limb. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  tiie 
limb  were  mainly  effected  by  the  akin  vessels,  in  some  experiments  the 
skin  was  car^uUy  removed  from  one  1^  while  the  other  I^  was  left 
intact,  and  ^ncbronous  records  were  obtained  from  both  legs.  In 
removing  the  skin,  special  care  was  taken  not  to  injure  the  subcu- 
taneous vein?. 

Changes  in  the  volume  of  the  hind  limb  were  measured  by  a  plethys- 
mograph  connected  to  a  lever  roistering  on  a  smoked  drum.  Vaso- 
constriction in  the.  limb  is  indicated  by  a  drop  in  the  curve  and 
vasodilation  is  indicated  by  a  rise. 

The  graphic  records  (fig.  I)  show  distinctly  that  heating  the  center 
produces  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  hind  limb  and  cooling  the 
center  causes  vasoconstriction.  Figures  2  and  3  show  that  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  in  the  deluded  limb. 

CONCLnUONS 

1.  Cooling  the  "  heat  center"  in  the  corpus  striatum  in  rabbits  causes 
vasocoDstriction  in  the  hind  limb. 

2.  Heatang  the  center  causes  vasodilatation  in  tlie  hind  limb. 

3.  The  skin  vessels  are  the  vessels  mainfy  concerned  in  these  ^ects, 
as  shown  by  negative  results  with,  the  limb  denuded. 

4.  Further  evidence  is  furnished  of  a  central  mechanism  in  the  corpus 
striatum  which  exercises  control  over  the  vaacnnotor  centers. 

The  expenses  of  the  research  reported  in  this  paper  were  defrayed 
by  the  Ijoomis  Medical  Research  Fund. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  gratitude  to  Dr.  Yandell  Henderson 
and  Dr.  H.  G.  Barbour  for  their  advice  and  assistance. 
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In  this  work  a  study  has  been  made  (1)  of  the  influence  of  copious 
water  drinking  with  the  meals  upon  gastric  secretion  and  the  empty- 
ing time  of  the  stomach;  (2)  of  the  emptying  time  of  water  from  the 
«npty  stomach;  (3)  of  gastric  stimulation  by  water;  (4)  of  the  latmt 
period  of  the  human  gastric  glands  when  stimulated  by  water;  and 
(5)  of  gastric  glandular  fatigue. 

WATBB    DRINKING    WITH    THE    HEALS    AND    QABTRIC    BECBBTION 

That  water  is  a  gastric  stimulant  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
investigators,  e,g.,  Heidenhain  (1),  Sanotski  (2),  Pavlov  (3),  Krahy- 
schkowshy  (4),  Foster  and  Lambert  (5),  Bergeim,  Refuse  and  Hawk 
(6),  Sawtch  and  Zeliony  (7),  Carlson,  Orr  and  Brinkman  (8),  It  has 
been  shown  by  Foster  and  Lambert  that  water  not  only  stimulates 
gastric  secretion  when  given  alone  but  that  it  also  stimulates  the 
gastric  glands  when  it  is  given  with  food.  Although,  as  Pavlov  has 
shown,  the  stimulation  is  chemical,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Carl- 
son, On*  and  Brinkman  that  the  psychic  or  thirst  factor  is  of  importance 
in  the  stimulation  of  the  gastric  glands  by  water.  With  this  point  in 
view  the  work  of  Foster  and  Lambert  has  been  repeated. 

Methods.  Dogs  with  Pavlov  accessory  stomachs  were  prepared  and 
put  on  a  diet  of  300  grams  of  meat  and  800  cc.  of  water  per  day.  The 
dogs  were  given  two  meals  each  day,  one  at  8.00  a.m.,  the  other  at  3.00 
p.m.  The  juice  was  collected  after  each  meal  over  a  period  of  three 
hours.  When  water  was  given  with  the  meal,  the  amount  was  300  cc. 
An  attempt  to  give  the  doge,  which  were  rather  small,  500  cc.  of  water 
with  the  meal  caused  evident  discomfort.  So  300  cc.  of  water  was  the 
amount  decided  upon  to  be  used  in  this  series  of  experiments.  In 
order  to  eliminate  a  possible  factor  of  normal  variation,  the  water 
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meals  were  varied;  some  daya  water  would  be  given  with  both  meals' 
then  lyith  neither  or  only  with  the  morning  or  afternoon  meal.  The 
water  when  not  given  with  the  meal  was  given  after  the  evening  meal 
and  at  11.00  p.m.  The  dogs  were  always  offered  water  before  the  meal 
to  see  if  thirst  was  present.  It  was  refused  in  every  instance.  The 
water  was  always  given  by  tube  as  the  dogs  would  not  drink  any  of  it. 
The  dogs,  after  training,  took  the  tube  without  any  apparent  discom- 
fort and  would  even  allow  the  tube  to  remain  in  position  indefinitely. 

In  table  1  the  degree  of  acidity  is  expressed  in  clinical  units  (the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/10  NaOH  required  to  neutralize 
100  GC.  of  gastric  contents).  The  peptic  activity  is  expressed  in  milli- 
meters of  digested  coagulated  e^  white,  according  to  SchifF's  modifica- 
tion of  Mett's  method.  The  length  of  the  period  of  diet  and  experi- 
mentation was  twelve  days,  so  that  the  figures  in  the  table  represent 
the  average  of  three  days'  results  under  each  procedure. 

The  results  upon  these  five  dogs  (table  1)  show  that  there  was  always 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  juice,  but  the  increase  in  acidity  did  not 
occur  in  every  instance.  The  amount  of  pepsin  generally  remained 
the  same  but  often  when  the  amount  of  juice  was  markedly  increased, 
the  peptic  activity  would  be  reduced.  Although  on  a  diet,  these  dogs 
showed  some  variation  in  the  amount  and  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 
from  day  to  day,  the  peptic  activity  was  more  constant.  By  varying 
the  procedure  as  described  above,  this  factor  of  daily  variation  was 
eliminated. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  residts  that  when  factors  of  thirst  and  nor- 
mal variation  are  controlled  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
gastric  juice  and  in  the  free  and  total  acidity  of  this  gastric  juice  upon 
the  ingestion  of  water  with  the  meals,  confirming  the  results  of  Foster 
and  Lambert  (5).  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  table  that  when 
the  water  was  given  with  the  afternoon  meal,  in  every  case  but  dog  I, 
the  amount  of  juice  was  increased  over  the  amount  when  the  water 
was  given  with  the  morning  meal.  The  dogs  were  probably  slightly 
thirsty,  not  having  had  any  water  between  meals,  although  they  refused 
water  offered  to  them  before  the  meal.  It,  however,  must  be  recalled 
that  the  water  was  given  by  tube  which  is  said  to  eliminate  the  psychic 
factor.  Two  explanations  are  possible:  first,  that  the  increased  stimu- 
lation by  water  during  thirst  is  not  due  to  a  psychic  secretion  but  to  an 
increased  irritabiUty  of  the  gland  cells  to  respond  to  the  chemical 
stimulation  of  the  water;  or  second,  the  psychic  influence  is  not  elimi- 
nated by  the  stomach  tube  because  the  sensation  of  cooling  the  throat, 
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oesophaguB  and  stomach,  whieh  is  present  with  the  tube  in,  is  still 
experienced.  The  factor  of  dilutionof  the  blood  as  suggested  byCarlson, 
Orr  and  Brinkman  (8)  may  also  be  a  factor  concerned  in  thie  increase. 


TABLE  1 
9  of  viaUr  drinking  with  th»  meali  o 


gattrie  g»eration 


Ol»BI0  JinOB 

No<r 

■tawithmal 

Hrf)  witl 

mod 

!l 

H 

Aoidity 

il 

A«dity 

1 

I 

'r 

i- 

1 

«. 

nm. 

a. 

mm. 

DogI  . 

HiO  with  morning  meal 
H,0  with  afternoon  meal 
H,0  with  both  meals 
No  H,0  with  either  meal 

16 
13 

13 

57 
37 

62 

8^ 
1 

1.8 
2.0 

1.8 

22 

19 
24 

60 
66 
60 

86 
97 
87 

1.8 
1.8 
2.0 

Dog  II. 

11 

HiO  with  morning  meal 
HiO  with  afternoon  meal 
H,0  with  both  mealB 
No  H,0  with  either  meal 

20 
20 

21 

72 
52 

75 

I 

1.5 
1.5 

1.5 

34 
60 
35 

97 
112 
112 

110 
12s 
122 

1,26 
1.26 
1.00 

Dogin. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

H,0  with  morning  meal 
HiO  with  afternoon  meal 
H,0  with  both  meals 
No  H^  with  either  meal 

58 
60 

56 

127 
117 

117 

135 

12!^ 

12a 

2.0 
2.0 

2.0 

72 

75 
71 

126 
125 
120 

132 
130 
130 

1.7 
1.7 
2.0 

Dog  IV. 

H,0  with  morning  meal 
H,0  with  afternoon  meal 
H,0  with  both  meaU 
No  H,0  with  either  meal 

17 

18 

17 

100 
97 

100 

107 
110 

1.0 
I.O 

1.0 

25 
28 
24 

107 
106 
105 

120 
122 
120 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

Dog  v.. 

HiO  with  morning  meal 
HiO  with  afternoon  meal 
HiO  with  both  meals 
No  HiO  with  either  meal 

24 
25 

23 

05 
92 

05 

106 
105 

2.0 
2.26 

2.0 

35 
39 
34 

100 
97 
100 

115 
110 
112 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

Waier  drinkijig  with  the  meals  and  gastric  stimulation:  man.  A  series 
of  experiments  was  next  conducted  to  see  if  stimulation  resulted  in  man 
upon  drinking  copious  amounts  of  water  with  the  meal.  The  man 
experimented  upon  was  placed  upon  a  diet  of  two  meals  a  day,  one  at 
11.00  a.m.,  the  other  at  5.30  p.m.     The  meal  consisted  of  125  grams  of 
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graham  crackers,  50  grams  peanut  butter,  300  cc.  milk  and  400  cc.  of 
water.  This  was  the  amount  of  fluid  normally  taken  during  the  meal 
by  this  person.  The  diet  lasted  eight  days.  Eight  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water  were  ingested  when  the  amount  was  called  "copious." 
The"copious"watermealwas  varied  so  that  two  of  the  days  the  meals 
wereof"moderate"water(400cc.), or  of  "copious"  water  (800  cc),  or  of 
"copious"  water  with  the  first  meal  or  with  the  second  meal.  Thia 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  chance  of  any  normal 
variation  in  gastric  secretion.     The  factor  of  thirst  was  controlled  by 


TABLE  1 

5u6jBci   / 

»iihro«l 

SOOn.  HiO 
with  m«l 

TIM- 

Acidity 

Acidity 

[>IA>0 

Fr« 

Total 

Free 

ToUl 

Residuum  7.00  a.m 

17 

22 

30 

40 

Meal 

8.00  a.m 

0 

17 

0 

23 

8.30  a.m 

1 

2G 

7 

40 

9.00  ft.m 

1 

32 

15 

80 

9.30  a.in 

17 

47 

;o 

100 

10.00  a.m 

25 

R2 

42 

115 

10.15  a.m 

67 

122 

10.30  a.m 

40 

105 

70 

112 

10.45  a.m 

45 

115 

52 

85 

11.00a.m 

45 

115 

60 

82 

11.15  a.in.,... 

67 

100 

60 

83 

With  fflO  e 

c.  Btomach  empty 

11.30  a.m 

62 

95 

60 

75 

U.45a.m 

62 

95 

45 

50 

12.00  noon... 

42 

55 

35 

42 

With  400  c 

n.  stomach  empty 

12.15  p.m 

35 

40 

keeping  the  daily  amount  of  water  intake  constant  and  by  drinking 
certain  amounts  at  7.00  a.m.  and  at  11.00  p.m.  Samples  of  the  gastric 
contents  were  withdrawn  and  analyzed  for  acidity.  The  emptying 
time  of  the  stomach  was  recorded. 

The  following  table  2  shows  typical  results  obtained  where  400  cc. 
and  800  cc.  of  water  were  taken  with  the  meal. 

Table  2  shows  that  there  is  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  free  and  total 
acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  and  that  the  rise  in  the  acidity  comes 
sooner  and  the  stomach  empti^  quicker  when  "copious"  water  is 
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ingested  with  the  meal.  This  occurred  in  every  case  in  this  one 
individual. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  on  (Mr.  F.  V.)  a  gastric  fistula  case. 
The  meal  consisted  of  bread,'  potatoes  and  coarsely  ground  meat 
mixed  with  milkto  the  consistency  of  a  "mush,"  300  cc.  of  this  mix- 
ture being  injected  into  the  stomach  via  the  fistula.  The  amounts  of 
water  injected  after  the  injection  of  this  food  mixture  were  150  cc. 
and  450  cc.    The  following  table  shows  four  typical  results  obtained. 

The  interchanging  of  the  150  cc.  and  450  cc.  water  meals  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  results.  Mr.  F.  V.  reports 
from  personal  observation  that  when  he  puts  water  into  his  stomach 
"the  food  leaves  quicker."    These  results,  shown  in  table  3,  not  only 

TABLE  » 

Infitunce  of  water  drinking  xeitk  tk«  nual  on  acidity  and  tmptying  Itm* 


IMcc 

Hrf)  Htm  MiiAi. 

WO  cc.  HlO  WITH  -BAL 

tw 

J 

EmpCylDc 

Acidity 

Empty  in* 

Time 

I 

I 

Tim* 

I 

•s 

1  hr.  25  rain. 

92 

122 

1  hr.  10  min. 

III 

IC 

I  hr.  30  miD. 

IK 

127 

1  hr.  IS  min. 

IV 

i 

I  hr.  30  min. 

W 

125 

Ihr.  lOmin. 

VI 

i 

t  hr.  45  mia. 

IOC 

122 

1  hr.  30  min. 

VII 

(1 

2hrB. 

112 

12; 

1  hr.  40  min. 

700  <• 

c.  used  instead  of  4£0  CO. 

IX 

1  hr.  50  min. 

1  hr.  35  min. 

700  e 

c.  uBod  inetead  of  450  cc. 

*  Acidities  a: 


verify  the  subject's  observation,  but  practically  duplicate  the  results 
upon  subject  I  (table  2).  There  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  acidity 
and  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  emptying  time  of  the  stomach  when 
the  larger  amount  of  water  was  taken  with  the  meal. 

Not  being  able  to  get  other  men  to  work  upon,  it  was  decided  to 
repeat  this  work  upon  dogs  and  cats.  The  dogs  were  studied  by  means 
of  gastric  and  duodenal  fistulas  and  the  cats  by  means  of  X-ray.  The 
cats  were  fed  50  grams  of  salmon  mixed  with  10  grams  of  barium 

'  On  two  days  the  meals  consisted  chiefly  of  meat,  Mr.  F.  V.  substituting  this 
without  my  knowledge.  The  emptying  time  of  each  meal  with  large  and  small 
amounts  of  water  was  two  hours.  In  other  tests  the  above  meal  was  strictly 
adhered  to. 
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sulphate.    The  dogs  were  fed  160  grama  of  finely  ground  cooked  meat 
mixed  with  50  cc.  of  water. 

The  first  gushes  of  gastric  contents  appeared  in  from  15  to  45  minutes 
after  the  ingestion.  Chyme  appeared  sooner  in  d(^  I  and  later  in  dog 
IV.  The  time  for  its  appearance  was  fairly  regular  in  each  ot  the  four 
dogs;  in  dog  I,  15  to  20  minutes;  in  dog  II,  20  to  30  minutes;  in  dog 
III,  30  to  40  minutes;  and  in  dog  IV,  35  to  45  minutes.  Merits  (9) 
and  Cannon  (10)  observed  that  the  exit  began  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  after  feeding,  while  Cohnheim  and  Lang  (12)  report  that  the 
exit  begins  in  15  minutes.  Cannon  explains  the  discrepancy  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  consistency  of  the  food.  But  here  food  of  the  same 
consistency  was  fed  to  four  dogs  and  each  showed  a  different  exit  time. 


IM^ncfl 

TABLE* 

of  water  drinking  with  tht  nual  on  acidity  and  implying  tt 

mt 

««.H^,.™m.^ 

«0  OC  H«  WTTH  MtU. 

^.^ 

DOO 

AridHy 

Emptyiw 

Acidity 

Emptyin* 

Fr« 

Totol 

Time 

Fne 

Total 

Tim* 

I 
II 
III* 

IV 

100 

77 
80 
75 

132 
122 
120 
117 

3hr. 
3ihr. 
3ihr. 
4hr. 

105 
85 
80 
82 

137 
125 
120 
122 

2ihr. 
3hr. 
3ihr. 
SJhr. 

This   dog  two    out 
trials     showed     n 
creased  emptyiog 

of  six 
0     de- 

*  Thia  dog  id  no  instance  showed  a  decreased  emptying  time  with  400  cc.  H|0. 
The  dog  may  not  have  responded  to  water  stimulation.    It  died  before  this  could 


Might  not  the  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  Cohnheim-Lang  and  MoritK> 
Cannon  be  explained  by  an  individual  variabihty  in  the  exit  time  of  the 
stomach  in  the  doge  they  worked  upon? 

The  results  obtained  upon  the  cats  were  variable  and  unsatisfactory 
and  do  not  warrant  consideration. 

These  observations  upon  dogs  and  man  suggest  that  the  emptying 
time  of  the  stomach  is  decreased  by  the  ingestion  of  "copious"  amounts 
of  water  with  the  meals.  This  confirms  Cannon's  (10)  and  Hedblom's 
observation  that  "the  dilution  of  the  protein  food  tends  toward  a  more 
rapid  dischai^e  of  the  protein  from  the  stomach."  Attention  must  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  experiment  upon  the  dogs  the  water  and 
meat  was  mixed  before  feeding  while  in  man  the  water  was  taken  at 
intervals  during  the  meal,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  mix  the 
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food  and  water  and  to  retard  the  emptying  of  water  from  the  stomach 
which,  according  to  Cohnheim  (12),  does  not  take  place  during  d^es- 
tion.  On  thie  point,  however,  the  literature  does  not  agree  as  Leven 
and  Barret  (13)  have  found  that,  although  water  empties  rapidly  from 
the  resting  stomach,  the  discbarge  of  water  from  the  stomach  when 
talffin  with  food  is  retarded.  Groebbeb  (14)  states  that  bread  fol- 
lowed by  water  shortens  the  time  of  the  digestion  of  the  bread.  Gabri- 
lowitch  (14)  states  that  when  water  ia  mixed  with  meat  the  water 
passea  out  and  the  meat  follows  the  customary  digestion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  for  the  discharge  of 
400  cc.  "HaO  from  the  empty  and  full  stonkach. 

TABLES 

Emptying  tima  of  wat4r  jclun  (dUn  into  »7Hpljf  ani  futt  stomach 


_ 

"  "  i^'i^ 

400  CD.  HK>  noy 

MKmus  TD»  or  «0  OS.  mn  UO 

Minimnn) 

Hi^lmvn 

I 
11 
III 

IV 

16  min. 

56  min. 

Ihr. 

1  hr.  16  min. 

30  min. 
40  mm. 
SO  min. 
65  min. 

Ihr. 

Ihr.  20  min. 
1  hr.  16  min. 
I  hr.  45  min. 

4SmiD. 

Ihr. 

Ihr. 

1  hr.  26  min. 

Time  was  taken  when  400  oc.  of  fluid  were  obtained  from  the  fistula.  This, 
of  doune,  contained  particles  of  food  and  some  gastric  juice. 

Three  tests  were  made  in  each  dog.  The  400  cc.  of  water  were  given 
directly  after  the  meat.  Without  delay  water  came  from  the  duodenal 
fistula,  but  did  not  "pour"  through  the  fistula  as  described  by  Cohn- 
heim (12).  It  did,  however,  come  in  copious  gushes  of  from  10  to  20 
cc.  which  gradually  decreased  in  quantity. 

The  above  experiment  was  repeated  upon  Mr.  F.  V.,  a  gastric  fistula 
case.  The  normal  emptying  time  of  450  cc.  of  HiO  from  the  empty 
stomach  of  this  man  was  15  to  20  minutes.  When  the  SEime  amount 
of  water  (450  cc.)  was  put  into  the  stomach  containing  food  the  empty- 
ing  time  of  the  water  from  the  stomach  was  40  minutes,*  aa  shown  by 

*  It  was  impossible  to  make  as  accurate  observations  here  as  were  made  in 
the  dogs.  A  judgment  had  to  be  made  from  the  ease  with  which  the  sample  was 
obtained  from  the  stomach  and  from  the  absence  of  food  in  this  sample.  In 
collecting  the  samples  Mr.  F.  V.  places  a  small  stiff-rubber  tube  through  the 
larger  rubber  tube,  which  is  always  kept  in  place ;  he  then  leans  forward  and  the 
contents  run  out  through  the  stiff  rubber  tube. 
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the  average  of  five  tests.    In  other  words,  with  food  in  the  stomach 
the  emptying  of  450  cc.  of  water  was  retarded  25  ininutes. 

TTie  obserrations  upon  these  dogs  and  upon  Mr.  F.  V.  support  Leven 
and  Barret's  findings.  There  is  always  retardation,  but  the  degree 
varies  in  different  d(^  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  same  dog.  This 
retardation  in  the  emptying  time  of  the  water  is  unquestionably  caused 
by  the  water  mixing  with  the  food,  rendering  the  food  more  dilute. 
This  being  the  case,  then,  the  decreased  emptying  time  of  the  stomach 
with  "copious"  water  with  the  meal  is  due  to  the  dilution  of  the  stom- 
ach contents,  facilitatii^  digestion  and  evacuation. 

EHPTTINQ  TOfB  OF  WATEB  FBOU  THB  EUPTV  STOUACH 

The  emptyii^  time  of  water  in  those  four  dogs  varied  from  30 
minutes  to  1  hour.  It  varied  slightly  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
dog.  The  water  began  to  enter  the  intestine  practically  as  soon  as  it 
reached  the  stomach,  i.e.,  5  to  10  seconds  after  it  was  introduced  per 
OS  or  per  gastric  fistula.  la  every  dog  it  passed  from  the  stomach  in 
single  gushes  at  varying  intervals  of  from  10  to  30  seconds,  each  gush 
deUvering  from  5  to  30  cc.  of  water.  These  gushes  as  to  time  seemed  to 
occur  in  groups,  e.g.,  several  of  10  second  intervals  would  occur,  then 
several  of  15  seconds,  then  several  of  12  seconds,  and  between  these 
there  might  be  interposed  one  or  two  of  5  seconds,  or  of  30  second 
intervals.  There  was  evidence  of  rhythm.  The  gushes  became 
slower  as  the  stconach  became  empty.  The  water  during  the  first  few 
minutes  was  practically  neutral,  but  after  five  minutes  the  acidity 
ranged  from  .02  per  cent  to  .04  per  cent  and  increased  steadily. 

Ilieee  observations  confirm  those  of  Moritz  (9)  and  London  and 
Sulima  (11)  except  as  to  the  time  between  gushes.  They  report  that 
the  interval  between  gushes  is  too  short  to  be  accounted  for  by  peris- 
taltic movemente.  But  from  the  observations  made  in  this  series  of 
experiments  the  gushes  could  easily  correspond  to  the  occurrence  of 
th6  peristaltic  waves  or  stomach  contractions,  as  reported  by  Von 
Mering  (21)  in  1893.' 

In  man,  as  will  be  seen  from  table  6,  the  emptying  time  of  water 
rom  the  empty  stomach  also  varies.  In  normal  individuals,  enjoying 
perfect  health,  the  emptying  time  varied  from  400  cc.  in  15  minutes 
to  0  cc.  in  15  minutes.     The  cases  of  gastric  fistula,  gastric  ulcer  and 

'I  believe  that  the  operative  technique  Ib  of  importance  in  explainiag  the  con- 
flicting obeervationH.  See  e.  former  p&per  for  a  descriptioD  of  the  methods  used 
in  makinK  the  duodenal  fistula.     (This  Journal,  1018,  xlvi,  340.) 
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gastro-enterostomy  emptied  360  cc.  in  15  minutes.  The  rate  of  empty- 
ing generally  does  not  vary  more  than  40  cc.  per  15  minutes  period 
in  the  same  isdividual  when  400  cc.  are  drunk.  There  was  one  excep- 
tion to  this,  however,  occurring  in  subject  W,  t&ble  6. 


Gastrie  ilimuiati 


TABLE  S 

Ft  by  waiBT  in  tiMnty  n 


Drinking  iOO  cc.  H,0 


11 

P 

b3 

\ 

pi 

\ 

""**■" 

I 

300 

25.0 

60.0 

Similar  reaponse  to  Ewald  test  meal 

K.N. 

280 

30.0 

70.0 

Similar  reapouse  to  Ewald  teat  meal 

H. 

270 

66.0 

95.0 

Similar  response  to  Ewald  test  meal 

R. 

340 

46.0 

116.0 

M. 

300 

47.5 

62.5 

S. 

200-230 

7.0-22.5 

52.6 

Similw  response  to  Ewald  teet  meal 

K. 

355 

20.0 

65.0 

Similar  response  to  Ewald  test  me^ 

Se.* 

400* 

35.0 

55.0-65.0 

Similar  response  to  Ewald  test  meal 

Ma. 

300 

37.5 

67.0 

N. 

150 

10.0 

22.5 

Responded  to  Ewald  meal.    Total  acidity 

40 
Quite  variable:  Six  teata  were  made  upon 

W. 

110-220 

10.0-17.6 

17.6-17.5 

this  person 

C. 

100 

10.0 

20.0 

Responded  to  Ewald  meal.    Total  acidity 

50 
Responded  to  Ewald  meal.    Total  acidity 

L.K. 

170 

37.5 

46.0 

50  to  60 

0. 

150 

35.0-50.0 

40,0-55.0 

R«8ponded  to  Ewald  meal.    Total  acidity 
30  to  60 

G. 

140 

35.0 

37.5 

Gr. 

130 

27.5 

32.6 

Responded  to  Ewald  meal.    Total  acidity 
60  to  66 

F. 

35 

80.0 

95 

Gastric  fistula 

Mi. 

30 

80,0 

(Contents) 

105 

Gastric  ulcer 

T. 

300-WO 

40 

30 

Free  acidity  10— Gaatric  carcinoma 

J. 

40 

45 

70 

*  This  subject  would  withdraw  from  his  stomach  after  drinkiiig  400  cc.  of 
water  (at  the  end  of  15  minutes)  415  to  420  cc.  of  contents.  In  other  words 
withdrew  from  his  stomach  after  15  minutes  more  fluid  than  he  put  into  it. 
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Holyknecht  (16)  statM  that  200  cc.  of  water  are  evacuated  in  60 
minutee,  and  Kaatle  (17)  gives  70  minutes  as  the  emptying  time  for 
the  same  amount.  Ernst  (18),  Waldeyer  (19)  and  Eauffman  (20) 
have  produced  evidence  of  a  "  Rinne"  or  trough  in  the  lesser  curvature, 
which  was  also  pointed  out  by  Cohnheim  (12),  in  case  the  sttHnach 
contains  food.  Scheunert  (22)  from  experiments  cm  the  horse's  stom- 
ach states  that  liquid  in  the  distended  stomach  penetrates  along  the 
gastric  wall.  Von  Mering  (21)  reporte  Uiat  practically  500  cc.  of 
water  are  emptied  from  the  stomach  in  15  minutes.  Bergeim,  Befuss 
and  Hawk  (6)  cite  one  case  in  man  in  which  500  cc.  of  water  left  the 
stomach  in  from  10  to  20  minutes.  Such  marked  discrepancies  in  the 
literature  are  apparently  explained  by  the  wide  range  in  individual 
variabihty  pointed  out  by  the  series  of  results  in  this  study  on  man  and 
d<^. 

That  water  leaves  the  stomach  much  sooner  than  milk  or  food  can* 
not  be  questioned;  but  it  is  not  emptied  as  fast  as  Cohnheim's  and 
Von  Meriog's  observations  would  lead  one  to  believe.  As  judged 
from  this  series  the  emptyii^  of  water  from  the  normal  human  stom- 
ach varies,  conservatively,  from  400  cc.  to  100  cc.  in  15  minutes. 

QASTRIC    STIUULATION    BT   WATESE.       MAN 

It  has  been  shown  by  Bergeim,  Refuss  and  Hawk  (6)  that  the  human 
stomach  is  stimulated  by  water  and  further  they  report  that  "in  the 
average  normal  individual  water  produces  fully  as  great  a  stimulation 
as  does  the  Ewald  test  meal."  While  studying  the  gastric  secretion  of 
several  normal  men,  it  was  observed  that  some  of  these  failed  to  re- 
spond, or  responded  but  poorly,  to  gastric  stimulation  by  water  Kid 
that  these  stomachs  emptied  water  fast  as  compared  to  those  that  gave 
a  marked  response  to  stimulation  by  water.  This  observation  has 
been  extended  and  study  has  been  made  of  the  gastric  secretion  of 
twenty  men,  seventeen  of  them  reporting  normal  gastric  histories. 

Methods.  AD  of  the  tests  were  made  in  the  morning  before  any  food 
bad  been  ingested  and  from  two  to  three  hours  f^ter  the  last  drink  of 
water.  The  stomach  was  emptied,  the  continuous  secretion  taken 
for  two  or  three  15  minute  periods,  400  cc.  of  cool  tap  water  were 
drunk,  the  stomach  completely  emptied  after  15  minutes  and  every 
15  minutes  thereafter  for  2  hours.  The  stomach  was  not  emptied  at 
the  end  of  15  minutes  if  the  results  were  to  be  compared  with  an  Ewald 
meal,  in  which  case  samples  were  withdrawn  for  aniUysis.  At  least 
three  testa  were  made  upon  each  individual. 
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Figures  1  to  7  inclusive  show  the  type  of  stimulatioD  nsulting  in 
some  of  my  subjects.  In  table  6  is  recorded  a  Bummary  of  abstracted 
results  of  the  emptying  time  of  water  from  the  empty  stomach  and 
the  resulting  stimulation  in  each  of  the  tw«ity  subjects  studied. 

The  liquid  taken  from  the  stomach  15  minutes  after  drinking  was 
generally  bile-tinged  (Gmelin's  test),  indicating  either  that  some  of  it 
came  from  the  intestine  or  that  bile  was  regurgitated  as  the  stomach 
was  emptied  for  the  bile  appeared  in  the  last  portion  withdrawn.  The 
amount  of  liquid  drawn  from  the  stomach  never  varied  more  than  40 
cc.  in  the  same  individual.    It  was  observed  that  on  warm  days  the 


ll« 


Fig.  1.  M&ny  t«BtB  were  perfonned  upon  thia  subject.  The  reaponse  to  wftter 
varied  but  little  and  was  prootieally  the  same  aa  waa  obtained  with  an  Ewald 
test  meal.  On  an  average  300  ee.  of  water  were  taken  from  his  atomoch  at  tba 
end  of  16  minutea;  400  oo.  were  emptied  in  I  hour. 

water  left  the  stomach  quicker.  This  factor  was  controlled  as  well  as 
possible.  The  mechanism  ot  this  observation  was  not  studied.  That 
the  stomach  was  empty  was  always  verified  by  blowing  into  the  tube; 
if  bubbles  were  felt,  the  stomach  was  not  empty;  if  a  swelling  sensation 
was  experienced,  the  stomach  was  empty.  During  the  time  of  aspira- 
tion the  body  was  rotated  so  that  the  tip  of  the  tube  would  he  in  the 
most  dependeAt  portion  of  the  stomach  cavity 

Hie  results  upon  the  normal  individuals  indicate  that  the  stimula- 
tory power  of  water  in  the  human  stomach  varies  noticeably  with 
different  individuals,  some  responding  markedly  and  others  practically 
not  at  all.    It  is  also  apparent  that  those  stomachs  which  empty  the 
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Fig.  2.    This  subject,  K.  N.,  always  showed  marked  atimulation  to  water 
On  the  average  280  cc,  were  taken  ticaa  hia  stomach  at  the  end  of  15  minntea 


a  taken  from  his  atom- 
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water  quickly  do  not  respond  to  stimulation  by  water.  The  amount 
of  water  regained  from  the  stomach  after  IS  minutes  seems  from  the 
data  in  this  study  to  be  diagnostic  of  whether  stimulation  will  occur 
or  not.    Bei^im,  Refuas  and  Hawk  (6),  however,  report  a  marited 
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Fig.  4.  This  subject  N  shows  pracUoallj  no  respoiiBe  to  water,  yet  he  gives  a 
total  acidity  of  40  with  the  Ewald  teat  me&l  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  Only  100  cc. 
cf  water  were  obtained  from  his  stomach  at  the  end  of  15  minutes. 


Fig.  6,  This  subject  C  shows  practically  no  response  to  water;  100  cc.  were 
obtained  from  his  stomach  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  He  gave  a  total  acidity  of 
50  to  an  ENrald  meal  at  the  end  of  1  hour. 

response  in  one  person  who  emptied  500  cc.  in  10  to  20  minutes  which 
would  be  quite  an  exception  to  my  results,  except  in  the  pathological 
cases  I  present.  These  investigators,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
measure  the  continuous  secretion  previous  to  the  ingestion  of  ihe  water, 
which  questions  the  validity  of  such  a  stimulatkm. 
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LATENT  FBBIOD  OF  THE  HDUAN  QASISIC  GLANDS  WHEN  BTIUULATED  BY 
WATEB 

Psvlov  haa  shown  that  ia  doge  the  latent  period  of  the  gastric  glands 
whra  stimulated  by  water  is  5  minutes.  This  has  been  confirmed  in 
this  laboratory  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Sutherland  and  myself,  working  separately. 
Ilie  latent  period  may  be  as  long  as  15  minutes.     Bergeim,  Refuss  and 

•  •VI«•■^Vl.■^l.\.\J 
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Fig.  7 


Figs.  6  uid  7.  In  subject  W  there  was  quite  anoticeable  variation  in  the  empty- 
ing time.  Figure  6  shom  the  gastric  responae  when  220  cc.  were  taken  from  his 
stomach  at  the  end  of  15  minutes  and  figure  7  shows  the  response  when  110  oe. 
were  taken  from  his  stomach  at  the  end  of  IS  minutes. 

Hawk  (6)  working  upon  one  man  state  that  "it  was  impossible  to  dem- 
onstrate any  latent  period  for  the  human  gastric  gluids."  Aa  some 
obserrationB  in  the  series  of  men  suggested  that  there  was  a  latent 
period  and  as  Bergeim  and  his  colleagues  in  their  experiment  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  continuous  secretion  of  the  stomach  and 
used  water  for  a  larage  just  b^ore  using  it  for  a  stimulus,  it  was  decided 
to  investigate  the  correctness  of  their  conclusion. 
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It  may  be  seen  from  the  graphs  in  part  3  that  the  reeiduuni  is  gen- 
erally lower  in  acidity  than  the  continuous  secretion,  due  aa  suggested 
by  Doctor  Carlson  to  dilution  by  aaliva  and  neutralization  by  ammonia 
(24).  So  the  acidity  of  the  residuum  cannot  be  taken  as  the  acidity 
of  the  continuous  secretion.  In  this  series  of  experiments,  then,  the 
stomach  was  emptied,  the  continuous  secretion  taken  for  three  periods, 
400  cc.  of  water  were  drunk  and  pumped  out  simultaneously.  This 
never  took  more  than  1}  minute.  The  stomach  was  then  emptied 
completely  every  minute  for  10  minutes  and  then  every  5  to  10  min- 
utes for  1^  hour.  Tlieee  experiments  were  done  upon  three  men,  in 
two  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube,  the  third  being  a  gastric  fistula 


W*i 


Fig.  8 


case  (Mr.  F.  V.  )  (23).  Three  tests  were  made  upon  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Figures  8,  9,  10  show  typical  results  upon  the  three  men  used. 
These  graphs  (figs.  8,  9,  10)  ^ow  that  there  is  a  latent  period  of 
from  5  to  10  minutes  when  the  human  gastric  glands  are  stimulated 
by  water,  which  corresponds  to  Pavlov's  findings  in  the  dog.  In 
subject  I  the  latent  period  for  meat  broth  was  5  minutes.  In  subject 
F.  V.  the  latent  period  of  the  psychic  secretion  is  from  4  to  7  minutes. 
(See  Carlson:  Control  of  hunger  in  health  and  disease,  Chicago,  1916). 
It  is  apparent  from  figures  9  and  1&  how  absence  of  a  latent  period 
could  be  mistaken,  if  the  acidity  of  the  residuum  was  taken  as  the 
acidity  of  the  continuous  secretion. 
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GASTRIC    GLANDULAB    FATIODE 

Foster  and  Lambert  (5)  from  the  results  of  some  of  their  experimeDts 
suggest  the  presence  of  gastric  gland  fatigue.  Bergeim,  Refuse  and 
Hawk  (6),  using  water  as  a  stimulant,  state  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  any  pronounced  glandular  fatigue  in  the  human  stom- 
ach." In  this  study  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fat^e  the  gastric 
glands  of  man  and  dog  by  stimulating  with  water  and  by  the  use  of 
gastrin.  Observations  have  also  been  made  upon  the  possibility  of 
fatiguing  the  psychic  secretion. 

TABLE? 

Oeulrie  tlimidation  by  vialar  at  two  havr  inf«rvtda 


.K.,, 

«>an 

Oirtrinjiiua 

□  ■Mriiilldo* 

1 

|1 

ll 

j 

1^ 

1^ 

«. 

«. 

8.00-10.00 

4.0 

42 

70 

3 

75 

82 

Dog  had  been  kept  from 

12.00 

12.0 

70 

S6 

9 

90 

110 

food  And   wftter   for   24 

2,00 

10.0 

73 

87 

12 

95 

112 

hours    previous    to    ex- 

4.00 

13 

67 

80 

11 

S2 

107 

periment 

6.00 

11 

70 

85 

13 

R7 

113 

8.00 

11.6 

70 

82 

12 

92 

116 

10.00 

12.6 

72 

80 

10 

90 

110 

*  Continuous  seoTetion  taken  from  8.00  to  10.00  a.m. 

•  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  700  cc.  of  water  were  drunk  at 
intervals  of  2}  hours  for  a  period  of  10  hours.  The  stomach  was  com- 
pletely emptied  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  The  gastric  juice  was  col- 
lected every  16  minutes  and  titrated  for  free  and  total  acidity.  lilgure 
11  shows  the  result  of  this  procedure. 

No  evidence  of  gastric  gland  fatigue  is  manifested  in  the  results 
obtained,  of  which  figure  11  is  a  typical  example. 

Table  7  shows  the  results  upon  two  doga,  400  cc.  of  water  being 
given  at  2  hour  intervals  over  a  period  of  10  hours. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  glandular  fatigue  when  the  stimulation  is 
produced  by  water. 
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Fig.  11 


It  was  next  decided  to  attempt  to  produce  fatigue  of  the  gastric 
glands  by  injecting  gastrin*  every  2  hours  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
One  cubic  centimeter  of  gastrin  was  injected  every  two  hours  with 
the  results  shown  in  tables  8  and  9. 


*  Dr.  F.  0.  Koch  kindly  furnisbet)  i 
experiments. 


with  the  gastrin    used    in   thMe 
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TABLBI 

Oaatrie  itimvlatitm  bj/  gattrin  infteUd  at  inttrvatt  of  two  hoitr* 


amuc  juitm:  imh 

1 

1^ 

|1 

! 

'C6. 

■HL 

SOO-IOOO* 

1.0 

25 

M 

Dog  hkd  beeo  kept  from  food  and 

12.00 

7.0 

67 

85 

2.0 

wftter  for  24  houra  prSTioiu  to  flx- 

2.00 

8.0 

67 

85 

1.75 

periment    . 

4.00 

7.0 

62 

AO 

2.25 

6.00 

8.0 

67 

»7 

2.0 

8.00 

7.5 

65 

as 

2.0 

"  CoutinuoUB  secretion  taken  from  8.00  to  10.00  a.ir 


TABLE  » 

Oattric  ilimulation  by  gattrin  at  two  how  interptd» 


ownuonnca:  dcni 

" 

1^ 

^t 

1 

<c. 

m*. 

8.00-io.oef 

3,0 

57 

25 

Acidity    lower    thkn    normally 

12.00 

18.0 

87 

117 

3.0 

Dog  bad  boon  k«pt  from  food 

2.00 

18.0 

W 

110 

2.6 

and  wator  for  24  hours  previous 

4.00 

17.6 

90 

105 

2.75 

to  experiment 

6.00 

19 

97 

117 

3.5 

8.00 

21 

90 

110 

2.76 

10-00 

19 

87 

105 

3.0 

12,00 

20 

87 

105 

2,75 

2.00  a.m. 

17 

87 

102 

2,25 

4.00 

17 

82 

100 

2,25 

6.00 

19 

85 

110 

2,5 

8.00 

16 

70 

100 

Juice  bloody  (digeBtion  of  akin 
about  pouch) 

10.00 

17 

75 

102 

Juice  bloody  (digestion  of  skin 

about  pouch) 

12.00 

16 

72 

100 

Juice  bloody  (digestion  of  skin 
about  pouch) 

Me»l'12.0fr-1.00 

10 

70 

90 

Juice  bloody  (digestion  of  sUn 
about  pouch) 

*  Normally  the  first  hour  of  the  meal  produced  12  cc.  of  juice  with  free  acidity 
of  90  and  a  total  acidity  of  115.  The  dog  appeared  to  be  very  tired  and  did  not 
eat  with  her  normal  degree  of  appetite. 

fContiniioua  secretiou. 
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Tables  8  and  9  are  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  is  no  fatigue  of 
the  gastric  glands  when  stimulated  by  gastrin  over  a  period  of  26 
hours.  The  slight  reduction  shown  in  table  9  is  not  significant  because 
of  the  bleeding  and  the  decrease  in  the  acidity  with  the  meal  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  relish  of 
the  food  which  was  very  manifest.  This  experiment  is  to  be  extended 
further.  From  the  data  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  the  conclusion 
is  warranted  that  the  gastric  glands  are  not  fatigued  by  the  continuous 
stimulation  of  gastrin  during  a  period  of  24  hours.  Such  a  positive 
result  is  especially  significant  as  during  this  period  240  cc.  of  juice  were 
secreted  by  this  method  of  chemical  stimulation,  although  the  dog 
had  not  had  any  water  for  48  hours  and  had  been  kept  in  the  stock 
during  the  period  of  collection. 

OSNERAL  DISCUSSION 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  this  stimulation  by  water  is  produced. 
That  the  stimulation  is  not  due  to  "the  prolonged  and  widespread 
contact"  of  water  with  the  gastric  mucosa,  as  suggested  by  Pavlov,  is 
shown  by  the  stimulation  occurring  when  the  water  is  in  contact  with 
the  mucosa  only  IJ  minute.  Without  deliberating  one  might  explain 
by  Pavlov's  theory  the  results  given  in  table  6,  in  which  those  stomachs 
that  emptied  water  slowly  gave  the  greatest  response  to  stimulation 
by  water.  But  it  seems  that  the  facts,  as  observed  in  (his  work,  sup- 
port the  theory  advanced  by  Carlson,  Orr  and  Brinkman  (8)  who 
suggest  that  "the  water  washes  traces  of  gastric  secretogogues  into 
the  intestine,  where  they  are  absorbed  and  act  on  the  gastric  glands 
via  the  blood."  For  example,  when  water  was  put  into  the  stomach 
and  pumped  out  simultaneously  5  to  10  cc.  were  always  lost,  which 
could  only  be  accounted  for  as  having  been  emptied  into  the  intestine 
along  with  gastric  secretc^ogues  from  the  stomach.  The  latent  period 
of  5  to  10  minutes  also  suggests  that  such  a  mechanism  exists.  The 
observations  made  upon  the  relation  of  the  emptying  time  of  the  stom- 
ach for  water  and  gastric  stimulation  by  water  are  also  explained  by  this 
theory.  For  one  would  expect  the  secretogogues  to  be  present  in  a 
higher  concentration  in  the  slow  emptying  than  in  the  fast  emptying 
stomach,  as  in  the  former  there  would  be  more  time  for  digestion  of 
mucin,  food-remnants  and  of  the  proteins  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
mucosa.  Hence  one  would  expect  a  greater  stimulation  by  water  in 
the  slow  emptying  than  in  the  fast  emptying  stomach.    The  fact  that 
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fatigue  of  the  gastric  glands,  when  stimulated  by  water,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  is  due  to  the  formation  and  collection  of  secretogogues 
in  the  rugae  of  the  stomach,  which  are  washed  out  by  the  successive 
ingestions  of  water,  these  ingestions  of  water  being  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  the  formation  of  secretogogues  in  the  meantime.  The 
glands  not  being  fatigued  by  gastrin,  they  would  not  be  fatigued  by 
secretogogues. 

The  dilution  of  the  blood,  as  has  been  su^iested,  cannot  be  a  basic 
factor  in  gastric  stimulation  by  water  for  stimulation  results,  as  shown 
by  experiments  on  the  latent  period,  when  practically  no  water  (not 
more  than  10  cc.)  is  absorbed. 

Whether  or  not  the  drinking  of  400  cc.  of  water  could  be  substituted 
for  the  Ewald  meal  in  practice  is  an  open  question  and  will  continue  to 
be  until  a  large  series  of  observations  has  been  made  upon  both  patho- 
logical and  nonnal  individuals.  According  to  the  series  presented  in 
this  paper,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  Ewald  meal  cannot  be 
substituted  by  water,  because  those  individuals  that  responded  but 
poorly  to  stimulation  by  water  gave  almost  the  normal  response  to  an 
Ewald  meal  in  every  instance. 

Further  it  is  apparent  from  the  curves  shown  in  this  paper  that  in  all 
studies  of  gastric  secretion,  normal  or  pathological,  experimental  or 
clinical,  the  continuous  secretion  must  be  studied  and  taken  into 
account.  The  stomach  contents,  or  residuum,  is  not  a  true  index  of 
the  continuous  secretion. 

One  is  not  surprised  to  find  marked  discrepancies  in  the  Uterature 
upon  the  emptying  time  of  the  stomach  for  both  food  and  water  when 
the  marked  normal  individual  variations  are  considered  along  with  the 
many  factors,  both  psychic  and  constitutional,  that  influence  the  ac- 
tivity and  functioning  of  the  oi^n.  And  it  is  evident  from  the  obser- 
vations made  upon  the  twenty  men  in  this  series  that  the  statements 
published  in  textbooks  of  physiology  on  the  very  rapid  rate  of  the 
emptying  of  water  from  the  stomach  (500  cc.  in  15  minutes)  are  mis- 
leading and  false. 

As  to  gastric  glandular  fatigue  it  is  only  reasonable  to  beUeve  that 
as  long  as  the  normal  gastric  glands  are  supplied  by  the  blood  with 
the  normal  quality  and  quantity  of  constituents  that  form  the  gastric 
juice  no  fatigue  will  be  observed,  but  as  soon  as  the  blood  fails  to 
supply  these  necessary  constituents  a  change  in  the  normal  character 
of  the  gastric  juice  will  occur.  Even  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
glands  are  fatigued,  but  have  only  been  deprived  of  the  raw  products 
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necessary  for  their  nonnal  functioning.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  question  of  gastric  glandular  fatigue  seem  to  bear  out 
this  idea.  And  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  how  long  the  secretion  can 
be  continued  before  the  necessary  constituentB  in  the  blood  for  the 
formation  of  gastric  juice  are  depleted  enough  to  produce  a  change  in 
the  normal  character  of  the  gastric  juice,  no  food  or  water  being  aufh 
pKed  to  prevent  the  depletion. 

CONCL08ION8 

1.  The  ingestion  of  water  with  the  meals  (400  to  800  cc.)  increases 
the  amount  and  the  free  and  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

2.  The  ingestion  of  water  with  the  meals  decreases  the  emptying 
time  of  the  stomach,  due  to  the  dilution  of  the  stomach  contents. 

3.  Food  in  the  stomach  retards  the  evacuation  of  water. 

4.  The  emptying  time  of  water  from  the  normal  human  stomach 
varies,  conservatively,  from  400  cc.  to  100  ce.  in  15  minutes. 

5.  The  manner  of  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  dog's  stomach  is, 
according  to  the  observations  upon  four  dogs,  rhythmic  and  could  very 
possibly  correspond  to  peristaltic  waves.* 

6.  All  stomachs  do  not  respond  to  stimulation  by  water,  there  being 
a  marked  variation  in  different  individuals.  Those  stomachs  that 
empty  water  slowly  (150  cc.  or  less  in  15  minutes  when  400  cc.  are 
drunk)  respond  much  more  than  those  that  empty  water  fast.  From 
the  observations  in  this  study  water  cannot  be  substituted  for  the 
Ewald  meal. 

7.  The  latent  period  of  the  gastric  glands  of  man  when  stimulated 
by  water  is  from  5  to  7  minutes. 

8.  It  was  impossible  to  demonstrate  a  fatigue  of  the  gastric  glands 
when  stimulated  by  water  or  by  gastrin  for  a  period  of  10  to  26  hours. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Doctors  Luckhardt 
and  Carlson  for  their  valuable  suggestions. 


municfttion.  Dr.  A.  B.  Luokhardt  etftted  that  thu  obaerva- 


tion  corroborateH  hia  fiodingB  upon  which  he  hae  more  definite  data  to  be  pub- 
lished Utei  and  which  is  referred  to  in  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Carlson  in  this 
Journal,  xlv,  87. 
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1.   INTBODOCTION 

The  queetioD  as  to  whether  fishes  possess  a  sense  of  smell  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  taste  has  for  several  species  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative  (Parker,  '10,  '11,  '13;  Sheldon,  'II ; Parker  and  Sheldon, 
'12) .  Experiments  on  the  common  freshwater  cat  fish,  Amiurus  nebulo- 
8US,  have  been  especially  successful,  and  for  this  reason  and  because  of  its 
availability  and  comparative  hardihood  in  the  laboratory,  this  species 
was  chosen  for  the  work  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  this  paper. 
My  acknowledgments  are  due  Dr.  G.  H,  Parker  for  suggesting  the 
problem  and  for  helpful  criticism  throughout  the  work. 

,  2.   HATEBUL  AND   METHOD 

The  younger  fish  were  found  to  be  best  for  experimental  puiposea 
since  they  became  accustomed  to  laboratory  conditions  more  quickly 
and  gave  more  uniform  reactions  than  the  older  ones.  It  was  dis- 
covered early  in  the  experiments  that  a  single  specimen  of  Amiurus  in 
a  tank  does  not  respond  normally,  if  at  all,  to  olfactory  stimuli  but 
that  at  least  two  individuals  must  be  kept  together.  This  gregarious- 
ness,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  species,  has  already  been  com- 
mented on  by  Parker  ('10)  and  by  Parker  and  van  Heusen  ('17a,  b). 
It  takes  generally  some  three  weeks  of  residence  in  the  laboratory 
before  the  fish  become  accustomed  to  the  frequent  changing  of  water, 
the  presence  of  the  investigator,  etc.,  and  since  these  experiments 
were  concerned  with  the  reactions  of  Amiurus  to  food-materials,  the 
fish  bad  to  be  brought  into  a  receptive  state  toward  food  and  were 
443 
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tiierefore  left  unfed  during  this  period  of  teadjustment.  As  soon  as 
they  nibbled  eagerly  at  a  bag  coataining  minced  earthworms,  experi- 
mentation could  proceed.  The  fiah  were  kept,  in  some  cases  as  long 
as  five  months,  in  good  physical  and  experimental  condition  by  feed- 
ing each  individual  daily  half  of  a  living  e&rthwona. 

The  method  chiefly  employed  in  these  experiments  was  thesame  as 
that  of  Parker  {'10,  '11)  and  of  Parker  and  Sheldon  ('12),  viz.,  the  sus- 
pending— inatankcontainingthefish— of  cheesecloth  bags  in  which  were 
concealed  the  materials  to  be  tested.  In  a  few  cases  the  bags  were 
attached  to  wires  hanging  from  a  wooden  frame  but  after  the  discovery 
of  the  exceeding  sensitivity  of  Amiurus  to  metal  rods  (Parker  and  van 
Heusen,  '17a),  cotton  strings  were  employed  in  their  place.  In  every 
trial  two  bags  were  used,  one  a  dummy,  contuning  merely  a  wad  of 
cotton  weighted  with  a  small  stone,  the  other  the  test-b^,  exactly 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  dummy,  but  containing  some  sul^tance  to 
be  tested  wrapped  within  the  cotton  wad.  Rarely  did  the  fish  bite  the 
dummy  (cf.  Parker,  '11),  yet  in  a  few  cases  thos  individuals  which 
had  been  subjected  to  experimentation  for  several  months  would, 
during  a  trial,  give  two  or  three  nibbles  on  the  dummy,  but  this  oc- 
curred only  when  their  barbels  touched  the  dummy,  the  fishes  having 
been  roused  to  swim  by  a  stimulating  substance  in  the  test-bag,  which 
they  had  not  as  yet  located.  They  evidently  learned  to  associate 
olfactory  stimulation  with  the  presence  of  a  bag  containing  food  and 
whenever  they  discovered  any  such  bag  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch 
in  their  barbels,  they  bit  at  it.  A  very  few  bites  on  the  dmnmy  were 
sufficient,  for  the  fish  would  then  resume  their  search  until  they  found 
the  teet-bag  and  once  having  found  it,  the  numerous  bites  and  often 
vigorous  tussle  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  olfactory  stimulation,  the  few  nibbles  on  the  dummy-bag 
might  be  disregarded.  If,  however,  the  test-bag  received  no  more 
attention  than  the  dummy,  viz.,  an  occasional  feeble  bite,  by  a  long 
trained  fish,  this  was  taken  as  proof  that  the  substance  in  the  test-bag 
was  non-stimulating. 

Further  instances  of  the  abiUty  of  Amiurus  to  learn  were  afforded  by 
several  specimens  which  would  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
receive  bits  of  worm,  etc.,  from  the  forceps  or  fingers,  when  the  inves- 
tigator waved  his  hand  over  the  water.  These  fish  would  finally  nibble 
at  anything  presented  to  them  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  bare  forceps, 
finger,  paper,  even  pebbles,  but  when  dununyand  test-bags  were  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  the  disturbance  due  to  the  lowering  of 
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the  bags  bad  ceased,  the  fisb  bit  at  the  test-bag  only  when  it  contained 
some  substance  which  proved  to  be  also  stimulating  to  other  fish,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  dummy. 

In  some  cases,  e.g.,  with  blood,  the  test-bag  became  colored  and 
therefore  different  in  appearance  from  the  dummy;  but  upon  observa- 
tion it  was  quite  evident  that  sight  plays  little  part  in  the  food  reaction 
of  Araiurus  (cf.  Parker  and  Sheldon,  '12).  Herrick  ('02)  found  that 
catfish  did  not  "remember  the  color  of  cotton,"  and  a  small  piece  of 
brick,  the  color  of  raw  meat,  failed  to  attract  them  though  they  bit 
eagerly  upon  it  after  it  had  been  soaked  in  meat-juice.  In  the  present 
experiments  most  conclusive  evidence  upon  this  point  was  afforded  by 
the  behavior  of  blinded  fish  (eyes  totally  removed).  These  blind  fish 
appeared  to  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  food  even  more  quickly 
than  the  normal  fish,  perhaps  because  their  unceasing  restlessness  kept 
them  awake,  as  it  were,  and  receptive  to  stimulation  while  the  normal 
fish  at  rest — the  condition  at  the  beginning  of  each  experiment — were 
rather  slu^ish  and  required  to  be  "awakened"  by  the  stimulus.  The 
blind  fish  located  food  in  practically  the  same  time  as  the  normal  fish. 
It  is  well  known  that  Amiurus  is  more  active  at  night  than  in  the  day 
(Parker  and  van  Heusen,  '17b),  being  in  nature  a  ni^t  feeder  (Herrick, 
'02). 

A  testr-bag  was  never  used  for  more  than  one  material,  a  new  bag 
and  fresh  cotton  being  substituted  at  each  trial.  If  a  material  proved 
to  be  stimulating  to  a  fish,  the  water  in  the  aquarium  was  changed 
after  the  trial,  the  aquarium  scrubbed  and  rinsed  and  another  trial 
was  not  made  until  at  least  two  hours  had  elapsed. 

The  two  bags  were  let  down  as  gently  as  possible  into  the  tank  while 
the  fish  were  at  rest.  This  could  generally  be  accomplished  without 
diaturbing  the  fish  further  than  momentarily  decreasing  their  rate  of 
respiration.  When  a  test-bag  containing  a  stimulating  substance, 
such  as  minced  earthworms,  was  placed  some  eight  inches  from  the 
head  of  a  fish,  the  following  sequence  of  reactions  usually  occurred: 
(1)  The  respiration  rate  returned  to  normal  after  about  one  minute, 
i.e.,  to  what  it  was  before  the  disturbance  created  by  the  lowering  of 
the  bags.  (2)  After  r^nainiug  normal  for  about  two  minutes,  the 
rate  of  respiration  increased.  (3)  The  lai^  barbels  at  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  would  then  b^n  to  twitch,  (4)  and  after  a  very  few  seconds 
the  fish  would  give  a  huge  gulp,  (5)  lunge  forward,  apparently  spas- 
modic, and  (6)  finally  swim  about  searching  along  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.    If  the  dummy-bag  alone  was  placed  in  the  tank  there  was  no 
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such  behavior,  the  fish  often  remaining  motionless  for  ten,  fifteen  or 
sometimes  thirty  minutes.  The  time  elapsii^  between  the  lowering 
of  the  bags  and  the  swimming  of  the  fish  varied  greatly  in  the  ditFerent 
trials  and  the  variation  seemed  to  be  due  as  often  to  the  individuality 
of  the  fish  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  tested.  Substances  only 
slightly  soluble,  such  as  dry  blood  albumin,  did  take  longer  to  reach  the 
fish,  though  when  this  particular  material  was  previously  soaked  in 
water  and  the  solution  absorbed  by  the  cotton  used,  the  reaction  time 
was  the  same  as  for  other  substances,  viz.,  four  to  five  minutes. 

If,  during  the  first  fifteen  minutes  after  introducing  the  bags  into  the 
tank,  the  fish  reacted  to  the  material  in  the  test-bag  by  nibbling,  nosing 
the  bag  or  searching  vigorously  in  its  vicinity,  the  position  of  the  two 
bags  was  reversed  and  obiervations  were  taken  for  another  fifteen 
minute  period.  If,  however,  there  was  no  reaction  during  the  first 
fifteen  minutes,  the  bags  were  left  undisturbed  for  fully  thirty  minutes. 
Almost  never  did  a  trained  fish  fail  to  respond  to  a  simulating  sub- 
stance in  less  than  ten  minutes,  so  that  after  the  experimenter  had 
learned  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  fish,  fifteen  minutes  was 
often  enough  to  indicate  the  efficiency  of  a  substance  as  a  stimulating 
agent.  For  purposes  of  comparison  frequent  trials  were  made  with 
bags  containing  minced  worm  and  unless  the  fish  reacted  readily  and 
vigorously  to  these  the  previous  sets  of  experiments  were  discarded. 

A  second  form  of  experiment,  employed  with  liquid  substances,  con- 
firmed the  results  of  experiments  with  bags.  Two  fish  were  placed  in 
shallow  dishes  of  water  and  when  they  had  become  perfectly  quiet  a 
pipetteful  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  was  gently  released  above  their 
anterior  nasal  apertures.  If  worm-juice  or  other  stimulating  material 
was  used,  the  same  series  of  reactions  took  place  as  with  the  bags,  viz., 
increase  in  rate  of  respiration,  twitching  of  the  large  barbels,  a  gulp 
and  a  lunge  forward,  but  all  these  reactions  occurred  in  very  rapid 
succession.  When '  a  noD-stimulating  substance,  such  as  water,  was 
used,  the  fish  usually  showed  irregularity  in  their  rate  of  respiration 
but  no  other  response  followed.  If  the  anterior  nasal  apertures  of  the 
fish  were  closed  by  sewing  (Parker,  '11),  the  only  reaction,  even  to 
worm-juice,  was  a  slight  change  in  the  respiration,  and  in  many  trials 
even  this  was  not  observable. 

Table  1  gives  a  list  of  substances  used  in  preliminary  tests  and  their 
relative  values  as  stimulating  agents.  To  determine  these  values  a 
record  was  taken  of  the  number  of  bites  and  vigorous  nosings  made  by 
two  fish  during  thirty  minutes.    To  that  substance  which  caused  the 
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greatest  number  of  bites  was  aaagned  the  value  100,  and  the  others 
estimated  accordingly.  Since  some  thirty  different  pairs  of  fish  were 
used  in  the  experiments,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  as  indi- 
cated above,  each  fish  seems  to  possess  more  or  less  of  an  individuality 


EffeetiaenttM  of  various  maleriah  a»  olfactory  Himtdi  to  Amiwvt  nebvloaua-~baied 
on  the  nunAer  of  bitet  made  by  lioo  fish  duritig  half-hour  triala.  The  most 
sHmulaHng  materials  are  graded  100  and  the  others  in  proportion 
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Frog's  eggs 

...    20 

»™b 

Nectucua'  slime 

Human  saliTa 

...     15 

Frog 

Human 

Sheep 

....    20 
....     30 
....     60 

...     40 

Beef  (decayed 
Worm 

....     75 

of  its  own,  and  all  could  certainly  not  have  been  in  exactly  the  same 
physiological  state  as  regards  food,  several  of  the  values  calculated  on 
the  basis  indicated  have  been  slightly  changed  in  order  to  make  the 
relative  values  consistent  ihroughout  all  the  tables. 
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3.  GENERAL  RESULTS 

It  has  been  intimated  that  this  fish,  Amiunis  nebulosua,  is  more  of 
less  of  a  scavenger  and  it  is  a  tradition,  at  least  among  rural  fishermen, 
that  rankly  smelling  substances,  such  as  badly  decayed  meat  or  worms, 
are  even  better  bait  than  fresh  meat  and  fresh  worms.  Dean  ('91) 
remarks  that  Amiurus  nebulosus  is  an  objectionable  neighbor  since 
fish  eggs  are  often  found  in  its  stomach.  "Nor  is  it  fastidious  in  its 
diet,  'from  an  anglewonn  to  a  piece  of  tin  tomato  can',  it  bolts  them 
all.  .  .  .  Professor  Goode  haa  already  noted  the  attractiveness  of 
salt  mackerel  for  herring  bait."  Forbes  and  Richardson  ('08)  found 
that  the  food  of  this  fish  consisted  of  "small  bivalve  mollusks,  larvae 
of  insects,  distillery  slops  and  accidental  rubbish."  One  specimen 
contained  e^hteen  leeches. 

An  examination  of  table  1  will  show  that  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments rather  disagree  with  the  idea  of  "  im-f astidiousness"  in  Amiurus 
nebulosus  in  its  choice  of  food.  With  the  exception  of  decaying  earth- 
worms, which  will  be  discussed  later,  no  putrefying  material  proved 
at  all  attractive  to  the  fish  nor  was  I  successful  in  getting  bites  or  even 
nosings  upon  bags  soaked  in  several  of  the  lower  amines,  thou^  they 
most  decidedly  possess  the  characteristic'  odor  of  decaying  meat. 

The  difference  in  behavior  between  catfish  in  the  laboratory  and 
those  in  a  pond  or  river  is  readily  accounted  for  when  one  realizes  that 
an  olfactory  stimulus  renders  the  fish  aware  of  food  and  releases  the 
impulse  to  seek  for  it,  but  that  the  food  itself  is  usually  located  by  the 
sense  of  touch  (and  perhaps  taste)  in  the  barbels  after  contact  with  it. 
In  the  tank  there  were  only  two  cloth  bags  to  interrupt  the  smooth 
glass  surface,  but  in  the  natural  habitat  of  the  fish  there  are  all  sorts  of 
objects  over  which  the  barbels  are  dragged.  A  very  "hungry"  fish 
will  often  nose  quite  inedible  things,  such  as  a  pebble,  and  in  one  case 
I  observed  a  fish,  which  had  been  roused  to  the  seeking  reaction  by  a 
bag  of  minced  worms,  take  into  its  mouth  its  own  faeces,  only  to  cast 
them  out  immediately.  So  in  nature  hur^ry  fish  may,  during  their 
restless  movements  at  night,  swallow  many  things,  e.g.,  salt  mackerel 
and  herring  bait  or  even  a  bit  of  tin  can,  which  do  not  stimulate  the 
sense  of  olfaction. 

But  since  human  s^va  proved  to  be  fairly  stimulating  to  the  fish, 
the  time-honored  custom  of  "spitting  on  one's  bait"  does  seem  to  be 
more  than  superstition,  and  perhaps  for  tiiis  reason  may  receive  the 
sanction  of  science. 

Among  the  substances  tested,  earthworms,  beef  liver  and  blood 
seemed  to  be  the  most  promising  for  study. 
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4.    THE  COMPONENTS  OF  BABTHWOKH  UATEBUL  AS  STQCDLATION  AGENTS 

It  was  rather  astoitisluiig  to  find  that  a  livixig,  uninjured  earthworm, 
Lumbricus  terrestris,  although  carefully  wrapped  in  a  wad  of  cotton 
and  so  tied  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  that  no  movement  was  discernible, 
should  be  discovered  as  quickly  by  Amiurus  and  should  prove  to  be 
practically  as  stimulating  as  small  pieces  of  chopped  fresh  worm  from 
which  the  blood  and  body-juices  could  readily  escape.  After  the  trials 
the  worms  were  carefully  examined  and  though  the  bags  had  been 
bitten,  often  as  many  as  thirty  times,  the  worms  were  found  to  be 
uninjured  and  their  epidermis  intact.  The  slime  thrown  off  by  Lum- 
bricus as  it  travels  unmolested  over  and  through  moist  cotton  is  only 
half  as  stimulating  as  the  worm  itself  but  if  a  specimen  on  cotton  is 
prodded  and  mauled,  though  not  so  severely  as  to  injure  its  epidermis, 
this  slime  is  equal  in  its  stimulating  power  to  the  worm  iteelf.  It  was 
noticed  that  when  the  worms  were  thrown  into  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  in  which  the  fish  were  kept,  they  writhed  about  much 
like  the  prodded  worms  on  cotton.  It  seemed  therefore  that  the  ordi- 
nary products  of  the  slime  glands  were  not  responsible  for  this  attrac- 
tion of  the  fish  for  whole  worms,  but  that  some  further  secretion,  per- 
haps fluids  from  within  the  body-cavity  escaping  through  the  dorsal 
pores,  were  the  stimulating  agents.  A  quantity  of  ropy  slime  sufficient 
for  experimental  purposes  was  thrown  off  by  living  worms  placed  in 
water  at  28°  to  SO^C.  or  in  dilute  (10  per  cent)  alcohol.  Such  slime, 
both  before  and  after  filtering,  is  exceedingly  stimulating  to  the  fish. 
Nevertheless,  when  this  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  with  the  results 
of  trials  on  human  saliva,  Necturus  slime,  Limax  and  frog's  eggs,  one 
might  naturally  infer  that  the  source  of  stimulation  in  these  materials 
is  that  chemical  substance  common  to  them  al',  mucin. 

The  glycoprotein,  mucin,  is  a  relatively  stable  protein,  not  coagulated 
by  heat,  soluble  in  dilute  alkah  and  precipitated  by  dilute  acid.  Slime 
from  one  hundred  living  earthworms  in  250  ec.  of  water  kept  at  30°C. 
for  thirty  minutes,  after  being  filtered,  twice  precipitated,  washed  and 
dissolved,  and  again  precipitated  and  washed,  yields  a  very  small 
amount  of  grey  slimy  mucin,  which  when  dried  can  be  ground  to  a 
dirty  yellow  powder  (cf.  Hammarsten,  '14,  p.  170).  This  dried  mucin 
does  not  dissolve  in  tap-water,  and  is  not  stimulating  to  Amiurus  in 
this  state.  But  even  when  dissolved  in  1/1000  M  KOH  (an  OH  con- 
centration which  is  not  stimulating  to  Amiurus),  it  caused  only  the 
slightest  reaction  on  the  part  of  a  few  fish  and  none  at  all  on  the  ma- 
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jority  of  those  tested.  Mucin  prepared  from  humaD  saliva  (Hawk, 
'14,  p.  123}  or  from  the  salivary  glands  of  sheep,  either  dry  or  dis- 
solved, failed  to  attract  the  fish.  If  sheep  mucin  is  washed  free 
from  acetic  acid  after  precipitation  and  inmiediately  smeared  on  the 
outside  of  a  bag,  the  fish  will  nibble  at  such  a  preparation  but  only 
when  their  barbels  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  slimy  material. 


I.  Whole  wonnB 

Living,  uninjured.. 
Dried 


2.  Wonn  elime 

Cotton    traveled     over     by 


Cotton    traveled     over     by 

prodded  worms SS 

Slime  from  worms  in  water  at 
at  30'C.  or  in  10  per  cent 

alcohol 05 

Ether  extract 0 

Ether  residue 85 

Chloroform  extract 0 

Chloroform  residue 25 

Heated  to  WC 60 

Heated  to  70°C 0 

Open  to  air  four  days 0 

Preserved    one    week    with 

thymol 40 

Mucin.. 5 

i.  Minced  fresh  living  worms 

Entire  product 100 

Filtrate 100 

Residue  from  filtrate  fresh —  100 
Same  dried 100 


AJbui 


25 


Globulins 25 

Peptones 25 

All  proteins  precipitated  by 

acetone 100 

Acetone  residue  from  above . .     60 

5.  Ether  extraction 


Residue  fresh 

Residue  dried  for  months. . 


6.  Boiled 

Liquor 100 

Acetone    precipitat«    from 

liquor 100 

Acetone  residue  from  above. .    80 

Worm  bodies 100 

Worm  bodies  dried 100 


.  Decayed 

Without  treatment 100 

Alcohol  extract 0 

Alcohol  residue 90 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  mucin  is  not  the  chemical  substance 
which  causes  Amiurus  to  bite  upon  bags  in  which  are  concealed  whole, 
living  worms;  mucin  does,  however,  seem  to  stimulate  the  barbels 
when  they  come  into  direct  contact  with  it. 

There  are  indications  that  the  substance  or  substances  in  the  filtered 
slime  of  Lumbricua  which  attract  Amiurus  are  of  the  nature  of  proteins. 
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(1)  If  the  elime  is  shaken  with  ether,  the  two  lavers  separated  and  the 
ether  evaporated  from  each  layer  before  an  electric  fan,  the  ether  extract 
(on  filter  paper)  has  no  attraction  for  the  fish  and  the  water  residue 
loses  some  of  its  stimulating  power.  If  the  slime  is  similarly  treated 
with  chloroform,  not  only  does  the  chloroform  extract  not  stimulate 
the  fish  but  the  water  residue  becomes  much  less  stimulating.  If  the 
slime  is  boiled  or  even  heated  to  70  "C.  it  loses  its  stimulating  power. 
Heating  to  60°C.  for  three  minutes  slightly  impairs  this  stimulating 
power  but  heating  to  50°  or  less  has  no  effect.  Ether,  chloroform  and 
heat  are  general  coagulating  s^nts  for  proteins  (Hammarsten,  '14, 
pp.  97,  107).  (2)  If  the  slime  is  allowed  to  remain  open  to  the  air  for 
several  days  and  putrefaction  takes  place,  it  becomes  non-stimulating. 
When  preserved  with  a  few  drops  of  thymol  solution,  it  retains  some- 
what of  its  stimulating  power.  Yet  the  ordinary  chemical  tests  for 
proteins,  Biuret,  Millon's,  xanthoproteic,  etc.,  applied  after  the  re- 
moval of  mucin  give  only  negative  results.  This  probably  means  that 
the  concentration  of  these  substances  is  so  low  that  they  can  not  be 
detected  by  the  ordinary  color  tests.  If  this  is  true,  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  olfactory  sense  of  Amiurus  is  its  ability  to  respond  to 
exceedingly  small  amounts  of  substance,  and  this  is  in  accord  with  what 
we  know  of  the  human  sense  of  smell  (Parker,  '12). 

Proof  that  the  sense  of  smell  alone  is  concerned  in  the  reactions  of 
Amiurus  to  worm  slime  is  afforded  by  the  behavior  of  fish  with  their 
barbels  removed,  and  therefore  lacking  the  majority  of  their  gustatory 
organs  (Parker,  '10).  These  barbel-less  fish  find  bags  soaked  in  the 
slime  only  slightly  less  readily  than  normal  fish.  And  in  addition, 
fish  with  their  olfactory  apparatus  temporarily  eliminated  by  the 
sewing  of  their  anterior  nasal  apertures,  fail  to  pay  any  attention  what^ 
soever  to  such  a  bag.  A  slight  exception  to  this  behavior  occurs  when 
an  operated  fish  which  has  been  subjected  to  experimentation  for 
several  months  happens  in  its  movements  to  touch  the  bag.  Such  a 
fish  may  give  one  or  two  gentle  nibbles  upon  the  bag.  This  is  evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  learning  as  previously  described, 
or  the  response  of  a  very  "hungry"  fish  to  tactOe  stimulus. 

When  hving  worms  are  passed  through  a  meat-grinder  and  then 
allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  using  thymol  as  a 
preservative  (Wodehouse  and  Olmsted,  '17),  a  clear  red  solution  is 
obtained,  which  is  as  stimulating  to  Amiurus  as  the  pieces  of  worm 
themselves.  Upon  separating  these  water-soluble  proteins  into  globu- 
lins,   albumins,   peptones,   etc.,   somewhat  according   to  the  scheme 
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outlined  by  Hawk  ('14,  p.  123),  there  were  obtained  preparations 
which,  in  either  the  moist  or  dr}-  state,  were  always  much  less  attrac- 
tive to  the  fish  than  the  original  solution.  The  same  was  true  of 
proteins  soluble  in  salt  solution.  The  insoluble  residues  from  the 
water  or  salt  eictraction  were  always  stimulating  in  either  the  moist  or 
dry  state.  If,  however,  the  red  water-solution  was  filtered  off  immedi- 
ately after  grinding  the  worms  and  the  proteins  precipitated  as  a  whole 
by  acetone,  this  aggregate  of  proteins  was  very  stiipulating  to  the 
fish.  But  any  attempts  to  separate  them  by  redissolving,  partially 
and  wholly,  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  dialysing,  etc., 
reduced  their  effectiveness  almost  to  zero. 

It  was  stated  above  that  if  the  slime  from  Lumbricus  was  boiled  or 
even  heated  to  70°C.  it  lost  its  attractiveoess  for  Amiurus.  This  is 
not  true  of  the  wottus  themselves.  Both  the  wonns  and  the  Uquor 
in  which  they  are  boiled  are  as  stimulating  as  fresh  raw  worms.  If 
such  boiled  worms  are  dried,  they  lose  none  of  their  stimulating  power 
even  after  six  months. 

When  the  proteins  in  the  liquor  from  boiled  worms  are  precipitated 
by  acteone,  a  slimy  grey  co^ulum  is  obtained,  which  is  very  stimulat- 
ing to  the  fish,  and  even  the  acetone  filtrate,  after  being  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  steam-bath,  is  only  slightly  less  so.  If,  however,  alcohol 
is  used  as  the  precipitating  agent,  the  coagulated  proteins  are  only 
sUgbtly  stimulating  while  the  alcohol  filtrate  is  as  strongly  stimulating 
as  the  original  solution.  Likewise  an  alcohol  solution  made  by  placing 
living  worms  in  95  per  cent  alcohol  until  they  become  hard  and  brittle, 
is  exceedingly  stimulating,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  made  from  decayed 
worms  is  non-stimulating  though  the  residue  of  worm  bodies,  having 
lost  much  of  its  disagreeable  odor,  is  stimulating.  Chemical  tests  on 
the  alcoholic  solutions  which  prove  to  be  stimulating  indicate,  but 
only  very  faintly  indeed,  the  presence  of  a  peptone.  But  doubt  is 
thrown  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  really  the  chemical  substance 
responsible  for  stimulation  since  worm  peptone  prepared  by  several 
methods  was  hardly  at  all  stimulating.  This  may  again  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  the  presence  of  exceedingly  small  amounts  of  stimulating 
substances,  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  proteins  (since  they  seem  to  be 
destroyed  by  putrefaction),  but  in  this  case  noo-coagulable  by  heat. 

If  living  worms  are  allowed  to  dry  without  putrefaction,  they  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  stimulating  to  the  fish,  even  after  a  year  in 
this  condition.  The  fat  of  freshly  dried  worms,  extracted  with  ether 
in  a  Soxlett  apparatus,  is  yellow  and  closely  resembles  ordinary  animal 
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fat  in  appearaace  and  properties.  Such  worm  fat  is  only  slightly 
attractive  to  AmiuruB,  showing  that  the  very  stimulating  acetone  and 
alcohol  soluble  substances  mentioned  above  are  not  fats,  and  this  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  hard  dry  pieces  of  worm  remain- 
ing after  the  ether  extinction  are  exceedingly  stimulating. 

Proof  that  these  substances  are  not  of  the  nature  of  volatUe  etherial 
oils  is  given  in  the  results  of  the  following  experiments.  Freshly  ground 
living  worms  were  placed  with  water  in  a  flask  provided  with  two  open- 
ings. Tlirou^  one  of  these  openings  air  was  forced  up  through  the 
mixture  and  out  tbrotigh  the  other  into  a  tube  with  a  capillary  outlet. 
This  outlet  was  situated  at  the  botttsn  of  a  cylinder  of  distilled  water 
cooled  by  ice.  Althou^  air  was  bubbled  through  the  worm  mixture 
for  twenty-four  hours,  the  cooled  water  did  not  take  on  any  peculiar 
or  distinctive  odor  and  such  water  was  non-stimulating  to  the  fish.  A 
similar  procedure  when  carried  out  on  decaying  worms  did  impart  to 
the  cooled  water  the  characteristic  odor  which  accompanies  putre- 
faction, but  this  hquid  was  likewise  non-stimulating.  In  one  case  a 
bag  of  minced  earth-worms  which  had  been  left  in  running  water  for 
over  a  week  without  a  preservative  developed  an  almost  intolerable 
odor  and  in  this  condition  had  no  attraction  whatsoever  for  the  fish. 
Veiy  completely  decayed  worms  from  which  the  water  soluble 
substances  have  been  practically  entirely  removed  are  therefore 
non-stimul  ating. 

These  results  show  that  it  is  not  the  decayed  material — the  broken- 
down  proteins — which  stimulates  Amiurus,  and  had  the  so-called 
"dect^ed"  wonns  been  thoroughly  putrefied,  they  would  probably 
have  failed  to  excite  the  fish.  In  other  words,  the  stimulus  which 
caused  Amiurus  to  react  to  "decayed"  worms  came  from  the  still 
undecayed,  unchanged  substances. 

Both  fresh  and  decayed  Eisenia  foetida  were  stimulatii^  to  Amiurus, 
but  some  tea  minutes  after  the  fish  bite  these  bags,  tbey  appear  to  be 
both  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  dung-worms.  In  a  short  time 
the  repulsion  becomes  stronger  than  the  attraction,  the  fish,  on  coming 
into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bag,  dash  wildly  about  the 
aquarium,  jerk  their  beads  away  and  often  back  off  most  vigorously. 
For  this  reason  no  extended  experiments  were  carried  out  with  Eisenia 
material. 
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5.    EXPEBIHENT8    WITH   BEEP   LIVES    AJTO    BLOOD 

The  similarity  of  the  results  of  experimeata  with  earthwonns,  beef 
liver  and  blood  will  be  evident  upon  comparing  tables  2  3  and  4. 
It  wil  be  not«d  that  in  no  case  was  there  found  any  component  of  the 
origina'  protein  mass  that  was  not  decidedly  less  stunuhiting  than  the 
original  combination. 

Fat  was  only  very  slightly  stimulating. 

If  the  watery  extract  from  fresh  liver  is  filtered  and  allowed  to  remain 
over  night,  a  heavy  brown  coagulum  settles  out.  This  coagulum  is 
slightly  more  stimulating  even  than  the  original  water  extract  and 
s  the  odor  of  stale  Uver,  an  odor  quite  distinguishable  from  that 


Effeetieentis  of  preparation)  fn 


TABLES 

n  beef  liver  ae  olfactory  etimuli  I 


Fresh.. ..; 90 

Stale 100 

Filtrat«  from  fresh 80 

Coagulum  from  fresh  filtr&te lOO 

I>ried  coagulum 20 

Dried    coagulum    redisBolved    in 
water 60 


Liquor. . . 
Residue  dry 80      Residue. . 


Albumins  and  globulins  together. .  30 

Globulin 20 

Albumin 15 

Peptone 0 

All  proteins  precipitated  by  ace- 


of  fresh  hver.  From  table  1  it  will  be  seen  that  stale  liver  is  slightly 
more  stimulating  than  fresh.  Nevertheless  ice-cooled  water  through 
which  air  was  bubbled  after  having  been  previously  forced  through 
ground  stale  liver,  and  which  possessed  most  distinctly  the  odor  of 
stale  liver,  utterly  failed  to  stimulate  the  fish.  It  seems  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  substance  which  gives  stale  liver  and  this  coagulum 
from  the  watery  extract  of  fresh  Uver  the  characteristic  odor  which 
distinguishes  them  so  markedly  from  fresh  liver,  is  not  the  same  sub- 
stance that  renders  them  more  attractive  to  Amiurus  than  fresh  liver. 
A  further  instance  of  substances  possessing  a  very  similar  odor  to  the 
human  sense  of  smell  but  differing  markedly  in  their  effect  on  the  fish, 
is  shown  in  the  residue  after  ether  extraction  of  stale  beef  or  .commercial 
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dried  beef.    Only  the  former  of  these  two  products  stimuktes  Amiunia 
to  bite. 

The  moBt  striking  differences  in  the  results  of  the  experiments  on 
earthworms,  beef  liver  and  blood  are:  (1)  Of  the  three  kinds  of  material, 
earthworm  alone  was  stimulating  when  "decayed," — but  other  experi- 
ments show  that  the  products  of  putrefaction  are  not  the  stimulating 
agents,  (2)  earthworm  proteins  alone  retain  their  stimulating  power 
after  having  been  precipitated  by  acetone.  This  causes  one  to  doubt 
whether  such  proteins  (the  globulins,  albumins,  peptones,  etc.,  which 
can  be  detected  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  ordinary  chemi- 
cal methods,  and  might  be  called  the  "gross"  proteins)  are  really, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  earthworm,  the  stimulating  agents  for  olfaction 
in  AmiurUB.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  La  all  these  materials,  sub- 
stances which  are  present  as  "chemical  traces"  only,  are  responsible  for 

TABLE! 

E^eetimneM  of  preparationa  from  beef  blood  a»  olfactory  ttimuli  to  Amivrua 


UOOD  iM  WaOLB 

DBFIBBlNmD  rUBU 

FrMh 

Decayed. . 

60 

0 

All  proteins  precipitated    by    s. 

ce- 

AlbuminB 

Globulins 

Defibrinat 

-d  plwma 

eo 

0 

0 

the  reactions  of  the  fish?  Some  of  them  were  shown  to  be  destroyed 
by  heat,  others  not;  some  are  soluble  in  acetone  and  alcohol,  others  are 
rendered  inactive  by  these  reagents;  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  fats 
or  volatile  oils;  nor  are  they  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteins, 
in  fact  putrefaction  seems  to  destroy  them.  In  view  of  these  charac- 
teristics it  seems  possible  that  they  may  be  of  the  nature  of  proteins 
themselves. 

The  responses  of  Amiunis  to  stale  liver  and  to  the  residue  after 
extraction  with  ether  were  shown  to  be  due  to  olfactory  stimulation 
alone  since  fish  with  anterior  nasal  apertures  sewn  (with  the  exception 
of  long  trained  fish)  always  faUed  to  find  bags  of  such  material,  while 
if  the  stitches  were  cut  and  the  threads  still  left  in  the  skin,  the  fish 
found  the  bags  as  quickly  and  bit  on  them  practically  as  often  as  before 
the  operation. 
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6.    EXPERIMENTB  WITH  CHEESE 

Fishermen  have  informed  me  that  cheese,  especially  Limburger,  is 
excellent  bait  for  catfish.  Table  5  gives  the  results  of  expenmeats 
on  the  effectiveness  of  this  commodity  as  a  stimulating  agent,  and 
shows  that  even  Limburger  cheese  is  not  especially  stimulating. 

TABLE  S 

Effeetiveneu  of  cheese  im  olfactory  alimuius  to  Amiurus 


Fresh 10 

Ether  extract  (rancid  fat) 5 

Ether  residue  (protein) 5 


7.    THE  ACTION  op  THE   BABBEL8 

A  trained  fish  with  its  anterior  nasal  apertures  sewn  does  not  r^pond 
to  bags  of  minced  worm  gently  lowered  in  front  of  it  but  if  the  bag  is 
carefully  drawn  toward  the  fish,  the  moment  it  touches  a  barbel,  it 
will  be  seized  by  the  fish.  Rarely  does  this  occur  with  a  dummy-bag 
and  never  with  a  glass  rod.  This,  again,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  learn- 
ing, in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  concerned.  The  fish  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  "feel"  of  the  bag,  which  so  often  contains  food,  ITiat  the 
barbels  do  render  service  in  food-getting  is  shown  by  the  records  of 
three  pairs  of  fish  whose  reactions  were  followed  for  several  months. 
From  one  fish  of  each  pair  all  the  barbels  were  removed  and  almost 
without  exception  this  fish  bit  fewer  times  than  its  mate  durii^  the 
seventy  odd  half-hour  trials.  It  waa  roused  to  action  fay  an  olfactory 
stimulus  as  soon  as  the  other  but  was  less  able  to  locate  the  source. 
Parker  ('10)  describes  the  behavior  of  such  fish  as  follows: 

Those  without  barbeie,  but  with  their  olfactory  Apparatus  intact,  almost 
always  made  several  eharp  turns  when  near  the  wad  (of  minced  worms)  aa  though 
seeking  aamethmg,  and  cither  moved  slowly  away,  or  swam  more  or  less  directly 
to  the  wad  and  began  to  nose  and  nibble  it. 

When  a  normal  catfish  receives  an  olfactory  stimuluB,  it  swinm 
about  with  its  barbels  dragging  along  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
fish  almost  invariably  stops  for  a  moment  if  ite  barbels  touch  any 
object.  If  this  object  is  edible  the  fish  may  nibble  or  swallow  it,  but 
if  inedible  the  fish,  after  nosing  the  object,  usually  resumes  its  inter- 
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nipted  search.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  barbels  are  very  valu  - 
able  to  Amiurus  in  procuring  its  food  but  it  receives  BtimuU  through 
these  oi^ans  only  when  they  are  in  contact  with  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  material  (cf.  Herrick,  '02,  p.  257).  The  small  particles  of 
(presumably)  molecular  dimensions  diffusing  through  water  from  a 
bag  of  minced  worms  cause  no  reaction  in  a  fish  whose  olfactory  organs 
are  incapacitated  to  receive  such  stimuli.  But  if  the  barbels  of  such  a 
fish  come  into  contact  with  the  bag,  the  fish  may  give  a  bite.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  sense  of  touch,  that  of  taste  is  involved  in  this  reac- 
tion,— and  Parker  ('08)  has  shown  that  Amiurus  possesses  a  gustatory 
sense  located  in  its  barbels,~then  this  sense  in  Amiurus  is  comparable 
to  the  human  sense  of  taste  (Parker  '13),  since  a  relatively  large  amount 
of  substance  locally  applied  is  necessary  to  stimulate  our  organs  of 
taste. 


1.  Amiurus  nebulosus  bites  readily  on  bags  of  earthworm,  beef  liver 
and  blood. 

2.  The  responses  to  these  Bubetances  arise  from  the  stimulation  of 
the  olfactoi?  organs,  as  is  proven  by  lack  of  resp>onses  when  the  olfac- 
tory apparatus  is  eliminated,  and  by  the  facts  that  blinded  fish  find 
this  food  as  readily  as  normal  fish,  and  barbel-lees  fish  only  sli^tly  less 
so. 

3.  The  barbels  are  of  value  in  finding  food  only  by  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  it. 

4.  Decayed  animal  material  is  not  attractive  to  these  fish. 

6.  Although  earthworm  alime,  human  saliva  and  wmjlar  substances 
do  attract  Amiurus,  the  mucin  which  they  contain  is  not  a  stimulat- 
ing agent  for  the  olfactory  oi^ans,  though  it  may  be  so  for  the  barbels. 

6.  All  attempts  to  separate  the  proteins  of  earthworm,  liver  or  blood 
resulted  in  preparations  less  stimulating  than  the  original  combination. 

7.  TTie  fats  from  these  materials  were  practically  non-stimulating 
but  the  ether  residues  were  decidedly  stimulating. 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  the  substances  which  stimulate  olfaction  in 
Amiurus  are  possibly  of  a  protein  nature  since  they  are  destroyed  by 
putrefaction;  they  are  not  the  products  of  protein  decomposition; 
some  of  them  are  rendered  ineffective  by  heat  or  addition  of  alcohol  or 
acetone, others  not;  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  fats  or  ethenal,  volatile 
oils;  and  they  are  present  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  are  describ- 
able  as  "chemical  traces,"  and  can  not  be  detected  by  the  ordinary 
quahtative  tests  for  proteins. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DORSAL  ROOTS  OF  THE  SPINAL 
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The  general  history  of  the  work  upon  the  nervous  mechtmisin  of 
respiration  b^ins  with  the  ex[)erinient8  of  LeGallois  and  Flourens  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  ISll  LeGallois  (1)  demon- 
strated that  after  transection  below  the  medulla,  oU  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  body  cease  with  the  exception  of  movements  of  the  mouth, 
which  cease  also  after  section  of  the  medulla.  Flourens  (2)  amplified 
and  confirmed  this  work  (1842-1851).  His  experimental  procedures 
bei^an  by  removing  the  cerebrum,  then  the  cerebellum,  then  the  corpora 
quadr^mina  of  an  animal  (rabbits  and  pigeons  were  mostly  used). 
Respiration  persisted  until  sectione  of  the  medulla  were  made,  then  it 
failed.  Reversing  the  operation  and  beginnii^  with  the  lumbar  spinal 
cord,  making  successive  sections  upward  he  found  that 

In  destroying  the  costal  spinal  cord,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sides  diminished 
gradutdly  and  when  he  had  finished,  had  entirely  disappeared. 

As  he  continued  to  make  sectiofis  upward,  respiration  was  main- 
tained, although  with  difficulty,  by  the  diaphragm  until  the  origin  of 
the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm  was  reached  when  with  their  section  and 
consequent  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  all  effective 
respiration  stopped,  for  the  yawnings  of  the  mouth  and  glottis  which 
alone  survived  had  no  effect.  He  then  proceeded  in  a  reverse  manner, 
removing  the  medulla  by  transverse  sections  from  front  to  rear.  The 
yawning  movements  disappeared  first;  then  the  dilation  of  the  nostrils; 
the  inspiratory  movements  of  the  trunk  alone  survived  and  finally 
these  failed  also.  These  experiments  appear  to  indicate  that  the  spinal 
respiratory  nerves  are  unable  of  themselves  to  maintain  rhythmic 
respiratory  movements  but  are  dependent  on  the  action  of  a  central 
codrdinating  mechanism  situated  somewhere  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. 
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Volkmann  (1842),  Longet  (1847)  and  Schiff  (1858)  (3)  showed  that 
the  central  respiratory  mechanism  ia  a  double  organ  which  can  be 
divided  by  s  median  longitudinal  section  without  causing  the  death 
of  the  animal;  and  Longet,  and  more  particulariy  Schiff,  endeavored 
to  show  that  this  central  mechanism  is  located  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
grey  matter  in  the  alae  cinereae  in  the  lower  i>art  of  the  bulb,  on  each 
side  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  that  the  patba  by 
which  the  impulse  is  conducted  thence  to  the  spinal  cord  run  in  the 
lateral  bundles, 

Unilater&l  aection  of  which  At  the  lower  level  of  the  bulb,  or  at  the  lerel  of 
the  aeoond  or  third  oervicKl  vertebrae,  aufficea  to  produce  respiratory  paralyris 
on  the  ume  aide. 

In  Opposition  to  this  view,  Browa-Sequard  (4)  enunciated  his  doc- 
trine of  "inhibitory  centers."  He  showed  in  1800  that  if  young  ani- 
mals were  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration  for  some  time  after  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  medulla,  when  the  artificial  respiration 
was  stopped,  oodrdinated  movements  of  the  thorax  and  diaphragm 
might  still  be  observed  for  a  time.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
center  for  respiration  was  not  sharply  localised  in  the  medulla  but 
extended  throughout  the  spinal  cord.  The  effects  of  section  of  the 
Spinal  cord  below  the  medulla,  he  attributed  to  "inhibiti(m"  of  these 
centers  following  the  lesion  of  the  cord,  and  he  compared  the  phenomena 
with  those  of  spinal  shock. 

This  doctrine,  including  tJiat  of  spinal  respiration,  was  later  pre- 
sented in  fuller  form  by  Langendorff  (1887)  and  Wertheiraer  (5)  who 
observed  that  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  trunk  could  sometimes 
be  made  to  contract  after  separation  of  the  cord  from  the  bulb  in 
animals  poisoned  with  strychnine,  in  animals  with  the  cord  artificially 
cooled  or  subjected  to  prolonged  artificial  respiration.  Wertheimer 
declared  that  such  contractions  showed  the  power  of  the  siunal  cord 
to  originate  respiratory  impulses. 

Such  an  hypothesis  has,  however,  been  too  often  refuted  to  be  at  all 
acceptable  at  the  present  time.  Schiff,  in  his  early  exposition  of 
respiratory  hemiplegia,  demonstrated  that  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
at  the  level  of  the  seccmd  and  third  cervical  vertebrae  paralyies  the 
respiratory  mechanism. 

Porter  (6),  in  his  study  of  the  innervation  of  the  diaphr^m,  fol- 
lowed a  similar  line  of  reasoning.  He  showed  that  since  hemisections 
of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  phrenic  nuclei  do  not  inhibit  the  diaphragm 
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OQ  the  eame  side,  it  foUowB  that  two  hemisections  altogether  separating 
the  phTenic  nuclei  from  the  bulb  do  not  inhibit  the  diaphragm  on  their 
respective  sides.  In  other  words,  the  arrest  of  thoracic  and  diaphrag- 
matic breathii^  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  phrenic  nuclei 
from  the  bulb  is  not  an  inhibition.  But  one  explanation  of  the  arrest 
is  t^en  possible;  the  phrenic  nuclei  effect  no  respiratory  discharge  after 
their  separation  from  the  bulb  because  they  receive  no  impulses  and 
cannot  ori^nato  them.  Hence  the  cells  for  the  diachai^  of  respira- 
tory impulses  are  situated  above  the  calamus  BCiiptorius  and  not  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

In  addition  to  this,  Starling  (7)  has  pointed  out  that  cells  from  which 
the  nerve  fibers  go  to  the  respiratoiy  musclea  can,  like  the  motor  cells 
of  other  parts  of  the  ort^anism,  be  affected  by  impulses  reaching  them 
along  various  paths.  Their  normal  activity  in  respiration  depends 
upon  impulfies  from  the  medulla  but  they  can  also  be  affected  along 
other  tracts  derived  ultimately  from  t&e  posterior  roots,  at  the  same 
or  higher  levels  of  the  cord. 

Hering  (8)  has  concluded  that  after  division  of  all  the  dorsal  roots  of 
the  frog,  the  motor  cells  cannot  discharge  when  removed  from  periph- 
eral stimulation,  and  in  the  case  of  respiration,  he  is  convinced  that 

The  Dormal  rhythm  of  respirstion  is  bound  up  with  the  integrity  of  the  ws- 
compaDying  centripetal  nerves. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  relative  importance  of  the  dorsal  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  in  the  maintenance  of  respiration  has  been  overlooked; 
perhaps  the  refutation  of  the  ideas  (^  "spinal  respiratory  centers" had 
a  discouraging  effect,  certain  it  is  that  little  or  do  menticoi  of  the  dorsal 
roots  and  their  connection  with  respiration  is  made  in  presently 
literature.  The  beet  proaoimcement  with  which  I  am  familiar  has 
been  made  by  Ludani  (9)  who  thus  epitomizes  their  activity: 

When  the  auto-regulation  hj  means  of  the  vi^  is  suppreased,  (m  ftbnonnal 
type  of  respiratory  rhythm  appears  which,  although  it  provides  for  a  degree  of 
pulmonary  ventilation  sufficient  to  m&intaiu  life,  muat  yet  be  t«rmed  dyapneio 
ainee  it  is  not  obtained  without  uaelesa  expenditure  of  ener^.  Under  these 
conditions  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  a  self-regulation  aopi«B  into  play  due  to 
the  rythmical  and  alternate  excitation  of  the  sensory  paths  of  the  Inspiratory 
and  expiratoTy  muscles. 

The  question  haa  often  arisen  as  to  whether  there  is  a  mechanism 
for  the  int^ration  of  the  respiratory  movements  higher  than  the 
medulla.  The  opinions  of  the  various  authors  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject  appear  to  be  somewhat  divided. 
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Starling  (7),  in  citing  the  work  of  Rosenthal  and  Marckwald,  statea, 

In  the  rabbit,  section  through  the  upper  p&rt  of  the  medulla  oblongAta,  upa- 
ra ting  the  reBpiratory  center  from  the  higher  porta  of  the  brain,  is  equally  vith 
out  effect  on  the  depth  and  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  movementa.  A  great 
change  is  observed,  however,  if  the  va^  are  aubaequently  divided  under  theae 
conditions. 

Nikolaides  (10)  says  that  in  rabbits,  isolation  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata from  above  causes  almost  the  same  effect  as  double  vagotomy. 
Luciani  (9)  states  that 

When  the  brain  is  extirpated  to  the  level  of  a  plane  which  passes  along  the 
inferior  limit  of  the  pom,  or  when  the  section  is  made  at  the  level  of  this  plane,  it 
will  be  Been  that  after  temporary  disturbanoe,  the  animal  continues  to  breathe 
in  a  tegular,  jierfectly  coordinated  manner. 

.   H.  Newell  Martin  (11)  found  that 

On  stimulation  of  the  mid-brain  nf  the  rabbit,  cloee  to  tlie  it«r  and  beneath 
the  coriiora  quadrigemina,  there  is  a  respiratory  regulating  center  timilar  to 
that  of  the  corpora  bigemina  of  the  frog. 

Marckwald  (5)  found  that  on  blocking  off  the  respiratory  center 
from  the  brain  above  by  the  injection  of  paraffin  into  the  common 
carotid,  if  these  higher  paths  are  cut  off,  the  respiration  remains  rc^ar, 
although  deep,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  time  tends  to  resume  its 
original  type;  but  if  the  vagi  are  also  sectioned,  the  respiration  is 
entirely  changed;  periods  of  rapid  breathing  alternate  with  periods  of 
complete  cessation  until  the  animal  dies. 

From  the  literature  here  quoted  it  will  be  seen  that  division  of  the 
vagi,  in  connection  with  section  at  the  level  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina has  been  considered.  The  possible  relationship  of  the  dorsal 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  has,  however,  been  given  no  attention,  J 
have  therefore  performed  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  relationship. 

These  experiments  have  extended  over  more  than  a  year,  and  include 
results  upon  about  forty  cats.  These  animals  were  first  etherized  and 
then  tracheotomized  and  ether  was  given  by  means  of  a  tracheal  can- 
nula. Tracings  of  both  costal  and  abdominal  respiration  were  taken 
by  means  of  Crile  stethographs  attached  to  Verdin  recording  tambours. 
I  will  consider  the  results  first  of  section  of  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  alone,  then  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrig^nina 
alone  and  finally  the  effects  of  the  two  operations  tc^ether. 
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After  a  control  tracing  of  normal  respiration  (under  ether)  was  taken, 
laminectomy  was  done  and  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  were 
then  sectioned,  sometimes  in  both  thoracic  and  cervical  regions  and 
sometimes  in  the  cervical  r^on  only.  If  the  dorsal  spinal  roots  aro 
cut  in  the  thoracic  region  alone  there  is  a. diminution  of  coatal  reepirar- 
tion  although  abdominal  respiration  remains  unaltered  and  the  rate  is 
very  little  changed;  if  the  cervical  dorsal  roots  also  are  involved,  inde* 
pendent  costal  respiration  disappears,  such  costal  respiration  as  is 
present  being  passive  and  induced  by  the  abdominal  respiration  as  the 
tracing  of  March  2,  1918  (fig.  1)  shows.  Such  respiration  is  slower 
than  normal  but  the  general  character  of  the  respiratory  curve  is  not 
altered.  Wben  the  dorsal  roots  are  cUt  in  the  cervical  region  alone, 
thoracic  respiration  is  not  greatly  changed.  An  animal  whose  dorsal 
■pinal  roots  have  been  divided  aseptioally  may  be  kept  alive  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Such  an  operation,  indeed,  is  analogous  to  the  con- 
dition fotmd  in  some  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  in  which  the  fimctions 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  may  be  performed  adequately 
enough  although  predsion  of  movement  is  lacking. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  in  connection  with  the  experimental  work 
the  remarkable  compensatory  power  of  the  individual  dorsal  roots.  If, 
for  example,  in  sectioning  tlie  dorsal  spinal  roots  in  the  thoracic  and 
cervical  r^one,  a  single  root  on  either  side  be  left  intact,  costal  respira- 
tion ronains  much  better  than  the  gMieral  severity  of  the  operation 
and  the  number  of  roots  cut  would  lead  one  to  suppose  possible.  A 
study  of  the  nervous  system  impresses  one  more  and  more  with  its 
ronarkable  adaptive  faciUty  in  the  rearrangranent  of  channels  for  the 
.eonduction  of  nervous  impulses  when  the  nonnal  ones  aire  cut  off,  and 
this  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  dorsal  spinal  roots 
of  the  thoracic  r^on  of  the  cord. 

Following  is  a  protocol  of  an  experiment  in  which  the  dorsal  roots 
were  divided. 

March  a.  1918.    Male  cat  (fig.  1). 

Ether,  traobeotomy. 

Laminectomjr. 

Control  trftdng  of  respiration  taken  (part  1). 

Dorsal  spinal  roots  cut  from  third  cervical  to  tower  thoracic. 

Reflpiiation  tracing  taken  (part  2). 

In  this  experiment,  the  significant  factor  is  the  complete  cessation  of 
an  active  form  of  costal  respiration,  such  slight  passive  movements  as 
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are  presmt  being  the  results  of  the  active  diaphragmatic  respiratitm. 
The  rate,  however,  is  not  greatly  altered. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  maintenance  of  respiration  a  central  integrat- 
ing mechanism  is  of  first  importance.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  oeoes- 
aity  of  the  integrity  of  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla  for  the 
initiation  of  respiratory  movouente,  but  is  there  no  mechanism  for  the 
integration  of  nervous  impulses  concerned  with  respiration  higher  tiuu 


Fig.  1 

Part  1.     Respiration  after  laminectomy  has  been  performed. 

Part  2.  Respiration  after  section  of  the  doraal  roots  of  the  spinal  nervea 
from  the  third  cervical  to  the  lower  thoracic.  Upper  tracing  repreMnta  costal 
lower  abdominal  respiration. 

the  medulla?  In  other  words,  if  all  portions  of  the  brain  above  the 
medulla  were  removed,  would  respiration  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
as  before?  . 

In  the  technique  for  the  operation  of  section  of  the  brain  stem  above 
the  medulla,  the  carotids  were  first  tied  off  to  prevent  excessive  hemor- 
rhage and  the  animal  was  then  either  decerebrated  by  removing  the 
hemispheres  from  the  cranial  cavity  or  a  trephine  opening  was  made 
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over  tha  occipital  ridge  and  ihe  corpora  qoadrigeniiua  were  Bectioned 
through  it. 

I  have  found  that  sections  in  front  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  corpora  produce  no  effect  upon 
respiratim;  vhen,  however,  the  section  cuts  Into  or  behind  the  pes' 
terior  corpora  quadrigemina,  there  is  a  change  in  the  character  of  tiie 
respiration.  It  appears  to  become  slower  and  less  regular  tluui  the 
normal  type;  still,  it  is  hardly  of  a  gasping  character  and  maintains  a 
very  fair  type  of  ventilation. 

The  difference  in  conduct  between  the  results  of  this  operation  and 
that  of  complete  section  of  the  dorsal  roots  in  the  thoracic  and  cervical 
regions  is  one  of  d^^ree  rather  than  kind.  In  the  latter  case,  a  few 
channels  for  sensory  impulses  may  ranain  above  and  below  the  sec- 
tioDS — and  we  have  mentioned  the  compensatoiy  power  of  the  dorsal 
roots  in  this  respect — while  the  conduct  in  the  former  case  implies  a 
total  lack  pf  these  sensory  impulses. 

In  this  connection,  we  cite  the  protocol  of 

March  10,  laia.    Male  cat  (fig.  2). 

Ether,  tracheotomy. 

2.0D  p.m.    Normal  respiration  (part  1). 

2.45  p.m.    Carotids  tied  oCF,  then  section  behind  corpora  quadrigemina. 

8.30  p.m.    Good  respiration,  see  tracing  (part  2). 

Such  respiration  as  this  gives  no  indication  of  the  dyspnea  which 
stnne  authors  have  foimd  and  does,  to  scune  extent,  resemble  the  slow- 
ing obtained  after  double  vagotomy.  I  have  observed  at  various 
times,  however,  that  if  after  section  is  made  there  occurs  a  hemorrh^e 
into  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  causes  a  clot  producing  pressure  upon 
its  floor,  then  dyspnea  always  occurs.  But  if  no  such  hemorrha^ 
occurs,  dyspnea  is  not  present  exbept  in  a  very  slight  degree. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  the  spinal  cord  has  not  been  regarded 
as  an  important  factor  in  respiration,  during  late  years,  and  even  when 
the  possibility  of  spinal  respiratory  centers  was  under  consideration 
few  authors  ever  expressed  the  idea  of  a  relationship  between  the  dorsal 
roots  and  these  spinal  centers.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  paper 
(IS)  that  the  dorsal  roots  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  in  the 
sensory  mechanism  of  costal  respiration  and  that  fibers  coocemed  with 
afferent  impulses  pass  up  the  spinal  cord;  our  present  work  has  served 
to  confirm  these  findings  and  to  extend  them.  Moreover,  section  of  the 
brain  stem  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  produce 
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immediate  and  Isstiog  effects  upon  the  reepiration.  Since  the  meaen- 
cephalon  contains  afferent  and  efferent  fibers  from  the  spinal  cord,  the 
question  presents  itself  as  to  possible  relationships  between  the  dorsal 
roots  of  the  intercostala  and  the  mesencephalon  as  shown  by  the  effect 
of  section  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  corpora  qnadr^onina  and  the 
dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  cervical-thoracic  region.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  protocol  of  such  an  experiment. 


Fig.  2 
Part  1.    Normal  respiratioa. 

Part  2.    Respiration  after  section  behind  the  posterior  coipora  quadrigenuna. 
Upper  tracing  repreients  costal,  lower  abdominal  respiration. 

Jidy  IS,  1817.    Female  cat  (fig.  3). 

Ether,  tracheotomy,  laminectomy  (part  1). 

2.40  p.m.    Carotids  tied  ofT. 

2.4S  p.m.     DecerebratioD. 

2.65  p.m.     Section  behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (part  2). 

3.Z0  p.m.    Doreal  roots  in  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  re^ons  cut  (part  3). 
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From  this  expenment  an  interesting  phenomeDon  may  be  obeerred, 
Dunely,  that  after  aedion  of  the  poaterior  corpora  quadrigemiTUi,  avbse- 
quent  section  of  the  dorsal  root*  is  foUowed  by  no  additional  effects.  Such 
a  finding  leads  one  to  conclude  that  certain  of  the  sensory  impulses  at 
least,  if  not  all  connected  with  respiration  from  the  dorsal  roots  of  the 


Pig.  3 
Part  1.    Normal  respiration. 

Part  2.    Respiration  after  section  behind  the  poat«rior  corpora  quadrigemina 
Part  3.    Respiration  after  section  of  the  dorsal  spinal  roots  in  the  cerviea 

and  upper  thoracic  re^ons.    Upper  tracing  represents  costal,  lower  abdomina 

respiration. 

intercostals,  pass  through  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  since  the 
difference  in  severity  between  the  results  of  the  two  operations  is 
about  the  difference  that  might  be  expected  between  total  and  partial 
eUmination  of  the  afferent  impulses  from  the  dorsal  roots.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  section  of  the  dorsal  roots  after  section  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  produces  no  change  in  the  character  of  respiration  shows 
that  the  entire  effect  was  obtained  by  the  first  division. 
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Section  of  the  donal  roots  before  the  corpora  quadrigmiina  are 
sectioned  does  leave  some  additional  effect  to  be  gained  by  the  latter 
operati(Hi,  as  the  following  protocol  showe. 

March  5,  ma.    Male  cat  (fig.  4). 

Ether,  tracheotomy,  latniDectomjr. 

2.45  p.m.    Control  tracing  (part  1). 

S.OG  p.m.  Aft«r  Mction  of  the  dorsal  roots  in  the  thoracic  and  lower  eervieal 
regions  (part  2). 

3.30  p.m.  After  •action  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  Note  the 
Ghejrne-Stokea  respiration  (part  3). 

FnHn  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  there  are  still  some  afferwit 
intercostal  impulses  going  throi^h  until  the  posterior  corpora  are 
divided — not  until  then  are  all  intercostal  impulses  cut  off. 

Such  corroborative  detail  points  strongly  to  the  probabihty  of  the 
ffldstence  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  of  some 
station  closely  related  to  the  int^p^tion  of  the  afferent  impulses  from 
the  respiratory  "cage." 

While  certain  of  the  motor  impulses  concerned  in  the  skilled  move- 
ments of  respiration  must  originate  in  the  motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  these  are  called  into  play  during  normal  respi- 
ration or  during  anaesthesia;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  purely  medul- 
lary type  of  respiration  due  to  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  alone 
JB  not  normal  either.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  sensory  fibers  fnHn  the 
dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  intercostals  travel  up  the 
brain  stem  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina, 
where  some  connection  with  the  descending  motor  fibers  is  effected. 
In  other  words,  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves  and  a  region  for  the  integration 
of  respiratory  impulses  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  corpora  belong  to 
the  same  ss^tem.  The  fact  that  vagi  and  me^noephalon  are  unrelated 
in  this  manner  is  what  makes  section  of  the  vagi  in  this  connection  so 
much  more  fatal  than  section  of  the  dorsal  roots — a  relation  which 
will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

The  time  element  concerned  in  section  of  the  dorsal  roots  and  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  may  also  be  considered.  It  is  well  known  from 
clinical  evidence  that  people  in  whom  accident  or  disease  has  destroyed 
the  dorsal  spinal  nerve  roots  are  able  to  support  life  very  adequately. 
Stewart  (12)  has  cited  the  case  of  a  man  in  whom  all  the  riba  became 
completely  immovable  from  disease  of  the  spine  in  the  lower  cervical 
region.  He  was  able  to  lead  an  active  life  and  carry  on  his  business 
although  he  breathed  entirely  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdom- 
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inal  muBcles.  Whether  an  animal  ia  which  both  the  dorsal  roots  and 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  were  destroyed  could  maintain  hfe  very 
bng,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state;  but  experimentally,  under  anaesthesia, 
good  respiration  may  be  maintained  for  Beveral  hours  subsequent  to 
these  operations. 


Part  1.    Reapiratio 

Part  2.  Respiration  ^ter  section  of  the  dorsal  roots  in  the  thoracic  and  lower 
cervical  regions. 

Part  3.  Respiration  after  section  behind  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Note  the  Cheyne-Stoket  respiration.  Upper  tracing  represents  costal,  lower 
abdominal  respiration. 

Sherrington  (13),  in  his  work  on  decerebrate  rigidity,  describes  the 
persistent  tonic  spasm  which  occurs  in  certain  groups  of  muscles  after 
section  of  the  brain  stem  in  front  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The 
groups  of  muscles  which  are  contracted  are  the  retractors  of  the  head 
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and  neck,  the  muscles  of  the  tail,  the  extensors  of  the  elbow,  knee, 
shoulder  and  ankle — the  antigravity  muscles.  The  spaan  depends 
on  the  integrity  of  the  dorsal  spinal  roots  and  appears  not  at  all,  or 
only  imperfectly,  in  the  limbs  of  which  the  corresponding  dorsal  nerve 
roots  are  divided.  Section  at  that  level  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
also  does  away  with  decerebrate  rigidity,  a  fact  which  offers  further 
confirmation  that  certain  fibers  of  the  dorsal  spinal  nerve  roots  have 
end  stations  at  this  level. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  summarizing  the  effects  upon  the  respiratory  movements  of 
section  of  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  at  the  level  of  the 
posterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  my  findings  are; 

1.  Section  of  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  thoracic  and  cervical  spinal 
nerves  results  in  a  diminution  or  cessation  of  active  costal  respiration. 
The  effect  of  section  of  both  thoracic  and  cervical  nerves  is  a  more 
marked  diminution  of  costal  respiration  than  after  section  of  the 
thoracic  roots  alone.  After  section  of  the  thoracic  roots,  abdominal 
respiration  remains  unchanged  and  there  is  no  marked  alteration  in 
the  respiratory  rate. 

2.  Section  of  the  brain  stem  below  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina 
results  in  a  slower,  deeper  form  of  respiration  than  normal  somewhat 
similar  to  the  most  severe  effects  which  follow  double  vagotomy. 
Abdominal  respiration  is  more  prominent  than  costal. 

3.  Section  of  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  after  section  into 
or  behind  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  produces  no  more  severe 
effect  than  section  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  alone. 

4.  Section  of  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  subsequent  to 
section  of  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  produces  an  effect  on 
respiration  somewhat  greater  than  when  the  dorsal  roots  alone  are 
sectioned. 

5.  The  general  relationship  of  afferent  to  efferent  spinal  nerve  roots 
which  Sherrington  (14)  describes  obtains  also  in  the  afferent  and 
efferent  intercostal  roots. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  F.  H.  Pike  of  this  department 
for  his  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  this  work. 
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That  the  reaction  of  a  muscle  after  fatigue  is  acid  to  litmus  has  been 
known  for  over  half  a  century.  Du  Bois  Reymond  (1)  in  1859  demon- 
strated that  muscles  become  acid  upon  stimulation.  Professor  Schwann 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Du  Bois  Reymond  of  chasing  a  chicken  until  it 
was  completely  exhausted,  after  which  he  killed  it  and  found  a  distinct 
acid  reaction  in  the  muscles.  During  the  same  year  Funke  (2)  made 
note  of  this  reaction.  Four  years  later  Ranke  (3)  was  able  to  demon- 
strate that  this  acid  reaction  was  caused  by  a  production  of  lactic 
acid,  and  in  1865  he  proved  definitely  that  paialactic  acid,  monopotas- 
eimnphoflphate  and  carbon  dioxide  are  the  products  given  off  during 
the  process  of  fatigue  and  that  if  these  substances  are  injected  into  the 
circulation  or  irrigated  through  the  muscles  of  unfatigued  animals, 
typical  fatigue  results  are  obtained.  Heidenhoin  (4),  Landau  and 
PacuUy  (5),  Marcuse  (6),  Gleias  (7),  Landsberger  (8),  Boehm  (d), 
Osborne  (10),  Fletcher  and  Hopkins  (11)  and  Fletcher  (12)  have  con- 
firmed Ranke's  results.  Lee  (13),  Burridge  (14)  and  Schenck  (15) 
were  able  to  reproduce  the  fat^e  curve  by  irrigating  muscles  with 
the  above  products.  Geppert  and  Zuntz  (16)  have  shown  that  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  diminished  after  muscular  exercise. 

A  similar  acid  reaction  is  always  found  in  a  muscle  approaching  a 
state  of  r^or  mortis.  Here  as  in  fatigued  muscles  the  reaction  is  the 
result  of  the  accumulation  of  lactic  acid  (Du  Bois  Reymond  (1),  Ranke 
(3),  Boehm  (9),  Osborne  (10),  Fletcher  and  Hopkins  (11)  and  Fletcher 
(12)).  Fletcher  and  Hopkins  found  that  in  frogs  most  of  the  lactic 
acid  is  produced  while  the  muscle  is  still  flaccid  and  irritable,  before 
rigor  has  been  reached.     Fletcher  noticed  that  in  mammals  the  accu- 
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mulation  of  lactic  acid  takes  place  most  rapidly  during  the  first  three 
hours  after  death  (0.453  per  cent  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  0.513 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  nine  hours,  extracted  in  the  form  of  zinc  lactate). 
This  series  of  experiments  was  made  in  order  to  determine,  since  the 
chemical  and  physio}(^caI  changes  in  the  two  conditions  are  the  same, 
whether  adrenalin,  which  has  a  marked  bettering  effect  on  fatigued 
muscles  (17),  might  not  also  afFect  muscles  approaching  rigor. 


The  operative  procedure  and  the  apparatus  used  here  were  the  same 
as  those  employed  by  one  of  us  in  a  previous  work  (17).  Cats  were 
used.  The  tibialis  anticus  muscles  were  prepared  for  perfusion  and  at 
the  moment  that  the  cannulas  were  inserted  into  the  vessels  the  animals 
were  killed  with  ether.  The  nerve  was  exposed  and  placed  in  a  Sher- 
rington shielded  electrode.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  was  fastened  to 
a  muscle  lever  and  stimulated  ninety  times  per  minute.  The  medium 
for  irr^tion  was  a  warm  (37.5°C.)  Ringer's  solution,  at  a  pressure  of 
70  cm.  of  water,  containing  only  the  o^gen  absorbed  from  the  air. 


It  was  ol»erved  in  these  experiments  that  muscles  lost  their  irrita- 
bility to  electrical  stimuli  with  varying  rapidity.  Some  muscles 
showed  clearly  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  effect  of  diminished  supply  of 
oxygen  by  the  decreased  irritability  to  the  electrical  stimulus  and  a 
decreased  height  of  contraction.  Others  continued  to  respond  almost 
normally  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Figure  1  was  taken  from  an  animal  which  had  been  dead  for  1  hour 
and  6  minutes.  Perfusion  was  begun  17  minutes  before  the  beginning 
of  stimulation.  The  muscle  was  able  to  do  only  one-third  as  much 
work  as  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  other  limb  had  done,  under 
similar  operative  conditions,  immediately  after  the  animal  had  been 
killed.  The  muscle  in  figure  1  contracted  for  2.6  mintites,  the  con- 
tractions reaching  at  the  highest  point  2.7  cm.,  after  which  they  dropped 
gradually  to  0.5  cm.,  at  which  point,  1,  adrenalin  (1  cc.  of  1 :  100,000 
solution)  was  injected  into  the  perfusion  fluid  near  the  arterial  cannula. 
This  prolonged  muscular  contraction  for  1  minute.  At  £,  muscular 
contraction  having  almost  ceased,  adrenalin  (0.5  cc.  of  a  1 :  1000  solu- 
tion) was  injected.  Immediately  there  was  produced  a  marked  vaso- 
constriction and  simultaneously  an  increase  in  the  height  of  muscular 
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eontractioD,  at  its  higbeet  point  29  foU.  TIh  effect  of  this  injection 
lasted  more  than  7  minutee.  Hub  increase  in  height  of  muscular  con- 
traction  is  11  per  cent  higher  than  the  first  response  of  the  muscle 
recorded  here.  Adrenalio  therefore  not  only  counteracted  the  effect 
I»oduoed  by  fatigue  but  also  a  part  (A  the  decreased  efficiency  of  the 
muscle  caused  by  the  lack  of  blood  supply  and  the  consequent  death 


During  this  research  it  was  repeatedly  noticed  that  the  threshold 
stimulus  markedly  increases  during  death  changes.     In  some  animals 


Fig.  I.  In  this  and  the  following  figures  the  upper  curve  is  the  record  of 
miucul&r  contractione,  below  it  the  time  interval.  The  lowest  record  indicates 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  perfusion  fluid  through  the  muscle.  1,  adrenalin  1  cc. 
(1:100,000);  f,  adrenalin  0.5  cc,  (1: 1000).    Time  in  6  seconds. 

the  muscle  failed  to  respond  to  electrical  stimulation  of  its  nerve  after 
the  circulation  had  been  removed  for  one  hour.  In  others  the  threshold 
stimulus  was  increased  five  to  one  hundred  times  above  normal.  In 
all  cases  where  ajiy  response  could  be  obtained  adrenalin  lowered  the 
threshold  stimulus.  An  example  may  be  cited  here.  In  one  animal 
in  which  the  circulation  was  removed  for  1  hour  and  47  minutes,  the 
current  strength  necessary  to  arouse  the  muscle  into  activity  upon 
electrical  excitation  through  its  nerve  was  28  Z  units  (IS).  In  the 
opposite  limb  the  corresponding  muscle  at  death  had  responded  to  a 
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stimulus  of  2  Z  uuita.  After  an  mjectio&  of  adrenalin  (1  cc.  of  a 
1 :100,000  sduticm)  the  threshold  of  28  Z  unite  was  decreased  to  10  Z 
units.  Another  injectkm  of  adrenalin  (0.5  cc.  of  a  1 :  1000  solution) 
lowered  it  to  6  Z  units.  This  demonstrates  that  the  action  of  adrenalin 
in  muscles  undergoing  death  changes  is  similar  to  that  observed  in 
fatigued  muscles. 

Figure  2  is  a  record  obtained  from  a  kitten  weighing  1.5  Idlos  whidi 
received  an  intravenous  injection  of  15  mgm.  of  hirudin  as  an  anti- 
coagulant. The  animal  was  killed  at  2:32  and  the  perfusion  was  begun 
at  3:08  (36  minutes  later).  At  3:15  or  42  minutes  after  the  animal 
was  IdUed  and  6  minutes  after  perfusion  ¥ras  started  stimulation  of  the 
muscle  at  the  rate  of  ninety  times  per  minute  was  begun.  The  muscle 
responded  only  sli^tly  to  a  strength  of  stimulus  of  486  Z  units.  (See 
x)      At  t  and  2  injections  of  adrenalin  chloride  (2  cc.  of  1:100,000  solu- 


Fig.  2.  Adrenalin  2  cc.  (1 :  100,000)  injected  into  the  perfusion  fhrid  «t  /  m^t. 
Both  make  and  break  shock  contractiooB  present.  Time  in  30  second  intervals. 
Reduced  to  \  original  siie. 

tion)  were  made  into  the  perfusion  fluid.  There  was,  as  a  result  of  the 
first  injection,  approximately  a  14  fold  increase  in  the  height  of  mus- 
cular contraction  and  as  a  result  of  the  two  injections  the  betterment 
in  muscular  contraction  lasted  for  more  than  5  minutes. 

Figure  3  is  presented  to  show  the  effect  of  adrenalin  on  nerve-muscles 
in  which  the  irritabihty  was  completely  lost  even  to  strong  electrical 
currents.  The  animal  from  which  this  record  was  made  had  been 
dead  for  1  hour  and  5  minutes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
the  strength  of  the  current  was  not  known  but  the  pointer  of  the  sec- 
ondary coil  stood  at  0,  indicating  a  current  of  more  than  799  Z  units. 
The  muscle  was  perfused  for  12  minutes  before  excitation  was  b^un. 
At  1,  indicated  in  the  record,  adrenalin  (2  cc.  of  a  1: 100,000  solution) 
was  injected  in  the  usual  manner  and  in  leas  than  1  minute  the  muscle 
responded  vigorously  to  both  make  and  break  shocks.    To  eliminate 
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the  make  shock  contraction,  the  current  was  decreased  to  220  Z  unite 
at  12  but  due  to  the  adrenalin  the  irritability  of  the  nerve^nuscle  grad- 
ually increased  so  that  the  current  had  to  be  decreased  to  59  Z  units 
aX  15  before  there  was  a  permanent  loss  of  the  make  shock  contraction. 
The  height  of  contraction  increased  from  0  to  1.8  cm.  as  a  result  of  the 
injection.  At  B  another  2  cc.  of  adrenalin  (1:100,000)  was  injected 
which  brou^t  about  a  betterment  of  more  than  60  per  cent.  Is  the 
corresponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  limb,  from  which  the  circulation 
had  been  cut  off  for  2  hours,  three  injections  of  2  cc.  each  of  adrenalio 
(1 :  100,000)  were  necessary  before  the  muscle  could  be  made  to  contract. 
This  recovery  of  contractility  and  irritability  after  total  loss  could 
not  be  brought  about  by  adrenalin  in  every  case.  It  was  observed 
that  the  muscles  of  animals  dead  for  three  or  tour  hours  could  not  be 


Fig.  3.  Explained  id  text,    i  and  2,  adrenalin  2  oc.  (1: 100,000).    Time  in  30 
aeconde.    Reduced  to  |  original  aise. 

restored  to  activity  by  adrenalin  upon  excitation  of  their  nerves.  It 
was  noted,  however,  that  in  some  of  these  cases  adrenalin  was  capable 
of  restoring  the  muscle  fibers  to  activity  by  direct  excitation  of  the 
muscle,  individual  fibers  responding  by  twitching. 


Adrenalin  affects  muscles  undergoing  death  changes  as  it  [does 
fatigued  muscles.  It  increases  muscular  activity  (the  hei^t  of  mus- 
cular contraction)  and  increases  the  irritability  of  the  nerre^nuscle  to 
electrical  excitation  (decreasing  the  threshold  stimulus). 

It  probably  acts  upon  the  same  substance  in  these  muscles  as  in 
fatted  muscles.  Here  as  in  fatigued  muscles  there  are  three  possible 
points  of  action : 
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a.  It  may  assist  or  hasten  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  available 
sugar  to  be  used  as  energy.  Since  sugar  is  used  in  muscular  contrac- 
tion it  is  conceivable  that  any  change  which  would  hasten  its  produc- 
tion would  better  the  height  of  muscular  contraction.  In  muscles 
undei^ing  death  changes  much  of  the  glycogen  has  been  changed  into 
lactic  acid.  A  considerable  quantity,  however,  probably  rranains  from 
one  to  three  hours  after  death  to  be  converted  into  sugar,  which  con- 
version may  be  assisted  by  adrenalin. 

b.  Adrenalin  may  hasten  the  reconversion  of  lactic  acid  into  si^r 
so  that  more  available  energy  is  present.  (Transformation  of  fatigue 
products.) 

c.  The  oxidation  of  lactic  acid  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water  may 
take  place  more  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  adrenahn,  a  toxic  substance 
thus  being  changed  into  less  harmful  substances.  (Destruction  of 
fatigue  products.) 

snifiusT 

Adrenalin  has  the  same  action  upon  nerve-4nuscle  preparations  under- 
goii^  death  changes  as  it  has  upon  fatted  muscles.  It  decreases 
the  increased  threshold  stimulus  and  betters  the  height  of  muscular 
contraction. 
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The  question  of  the  sympathetic  innervation  of  striated  muscle  ie 
still  far  from  settled.  As  the  evidence  accumulates,  the  probability 
diminishes  that  a  simple  explanation  of  tonus  has  at  last  been  found. 
For  a  time  the  researches  of  Boeke  in  anatomy,  and  of  the  physiologist 
here  quoted,  had  made  it  aeem  probable  that  tonic  muscular  contrac- 
tion was  due  to  sympathetic  innervation.  In  1913  Dusser  de  Barenne 
(1)  tried  the  effect  of  unilateral  section  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic 
chain  in  decerebrate  cats,  and  found  that  in  only  five  out  of  nine  such 
preparations  was  there  an  ipsilateral  diminution  of  the  rigidity.  He 
concluded  that  the  tonic  impulses  causing  decerebrate  rigidity  did  not 
readi  the  muscles  of  the  hind  leg  by  way  of  the  sympathetic.  The  next 
year  Lai^elaan  (2),  writing  on  tonus,  stated  that  decerebrate  rigidity 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  spasm  of  sympathetic  origin.  In  1915  deBoer 
(3)  published  a  monograph  on  tonic  innervation,  summariziog  his 
work  of  several  years,  and  gave  evidence  to  show  that  extirpating  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  chain  on  one  side  in  cats  caused  ipsilateral 
hypotonicity  with  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes.  The  loss  of 
tone  showed  in  the  affected  hind  leg  by  its  diminished  resistance  to 
passive  flexion  and  by  the  fact  that  when  the  cat  was  held  up  by  the 
skin  of  its  neck,  this  limb  hung  lower  than  the  contralateral  one,  and 
showed  greater  extension  at  the  joints.  The  animal's  tail  was  observed 
to  hang  toward  the  unaffected  side. 

In  1916  tnese  experiments  of  deBoer  and  those  of  Dusser  de  Barenne 
were  modified  and  repeated  and  the  results  of  the  work  on  mammals 
are  here  published.  A  series  of  experiments  was  also  done  on  frogs  to 
test  deBoer's  observation  that  cutting  the  rami  communicaDtes  of 
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the  abdominal  sympathetic  in  frogs  causes  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  ipei- 
lateral  leg  muscles.  Sixty-one  frogs  were  operated  on  in  different 
ways  and  although  the  simple  cutting  of  the  rami  usually  seemed  to 
cause  the  leg  to  hang  lower,  no  consistently  corroborative  evidence 
was  obtained  from  stimulation  or  d^ieneration  experimenta.  lliese 
results  are  considered  too  equivocal  to  be  worth  publishing  at  length. 

More  recently  Van  Rijnberk  (4)  has  repeated  the  experiraenta  of 
Dusser  de  Barenne  and  finds  that  in  no  cases  does  the  section  of  the 
abdominal  sympathetic  affect  the  development  of  the  decerebrate 
rigidity.  Dusser  de  Barenne  (5),  however,  has  repeated  deBoer's 
experiment  and  has  found  a  lessening  of  muscular  tone  in  the  corre- 
sponding hind  leg  after  cutting  the  abdominal  sympathetic  chain. 

In  my  mammalian  experiments  the  abdominal  sympathetic  was  cut 
before  decerebration  in  five  cases  and  afterwards  in  one  case.  The 
effect  of  stimulating  the  sympathetic  chain  was  tried  out,  also  the 
effect  of  inhibiting  decerebrate  rigidity  by  cerebellar  stimulation^ 
with  and  without  an  intact  sympathetic  chain.  Besides  this,  repeated 
observations  were  made  on  six  cats,  after  their  recovery  from  the 
sympathetic  excision,  to  see  if  the  muscular  tonicity  or  tendon  reflexes 
bad  been  affected. 

CONDENSED  PROTOCOLS 

Col  I.  February  9,  1916.  Operated  under  ether  and  aoeptic  preeautioiu; 
flank  incision  and  extraperitoneal  excision  of  4th  and  5th  lumbar  ganf^ia  on  the 
right. 

February  10.    No  evidence  of  hypotonia  of  right  leg  or  tail. 

February  11.    No  evidence  of  hypotonia  of  right  leg  or  tail. 

Abdominal  operation,  with  excision  of  eth  and  7th  lumbar  ganglia  and  1st 
sacral  ganglion,  on  the  right. 

February  IS.  No  evidence  of  hypotonia  of  right  hind  leg;  it  Is  somewhat 
more  stiffly  held  than  the  left.  Tail  carried  ev«nly.  Operation  for  decerebra- 
tion: transection  just  anterior  to  superior  colliculi;  strcHiK  rigidity  immediately, 
equal  on  the  two  sides.  Four  hours  later  rii^dity  still  present  and  equal  bilater- 
ally.   Cat  killed.    Autopsy  substantiates  operation. 

Cat.  t.  February  19,  1916.  Extraperitoneal  excision  of  6th  left  lumbar 
sympathetic  ganglion. 

February  20.    No  evidence  erf  hypotonia. 

'  In  a  previous  paper  (6)  the  writer  has  described  how  stimulation  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  on  either  side,  or  direct  stimulation  of  the  under- 
lying superior  cerebellar  peduncle,  causes  ipeilateral  inhibition  of  the  extensor 
rigidity  in  decerebrate  cats. 
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February  21.  Ttdl  hangs  to  right  more  than  to  left,  but  not  definitely.  Legs 
show  DO  difference.  Decerebrated:  immediate  rigidity,  equal  on  the  tvo  aides, 
tail  stiff  and  xa  midline;  observed  (or  one  hour.  Autopey  showe  6th  left  lumbal 
ganglion  absent. 

Cot  3.  February  23,  IQie.  Operation;  piece  of  abdominal  sympathetic  1.5 
oca.  long  excised  with  fith  right  lumbar  ganglion. 

February  24  to  March  17.  Cat  kept  alive  and  obserred  for  twenty-three  days; 
tail  always  hung  in  midline.  With  50  gram  weight  attached  to  each  hind  leg 
and  the  cat  held  up  by  the  neck,  the  legs  hang  at  varying  heights;  on  four  days 
the  right  seemed  definitely  lower,  on  two  days  the  left,  and  on  four  days  there 
was  no  difference.  No  increase  in  knee  jerks  on  either  side;  no  loss  of  resistance 
to  paeeive  motion  found  in  either  hind  leg. 

March  17.  Decerebration :  rigidity  develops  after  five  nunutes,  more  on  right 
than  left,  later  equal  on  two  sides,  tail  stiff  in  midline.  Stimulation  of  anterior 
lobe  of  cerebellum  to  right  and  left  of  midline  gives  ipsilateral  inhibition  of  the 
extensor  rigidity.  Autopsy  shows  5th  right  lumbar  ganglion  of  sympathetic 
chain  to  be  lacking;  the  nerve  trunk  is  divided  and  embedded  in  scar  tissue. 

Col  i.  February  29,  1916.  Extraperitoneal  operation;  left  abdominal  sym- 
pathetic chain  cut  between  .the  4th  and  5th  lumbar  ganglia. 

March  1.  With  50  gram  weighte  attached  to  legs,  the  left  usually  hangs  lower 
than  the  right. 

March  4,  9  and  10.  Tail  hangs  in  midline,  no  difference  in  tonus  of  the  legs 
either  on  passive  motion  or  on  holding  animal  up  with  weights  on  legs.  No 
difference  in  knee  jerks. 

March  10.  Decerebration:  slight  rigidity  tor  three  hours,  equal  on  the  two 
sides.    Autopsy  checks  up  operation. 

Cat  5.  March  6,  1916.  (Decerebration  before  cutting  sympathetic.)  11.45: 
Decerebration:  rigidity  comes  on  quickly,  equal  on  two  sides. 

12.30  Exposure  of  right  sympathetic  chain,  loose  ligature  laid  around  it. 

1.50:  Right  Achilles. tendon  attached  to  lever  recording  on  drum.  Rigidity 
tnadium  throughout  this  time. 

2.20  to  3.30:  Tetanic  induction  shocks  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  at  the  liga- 
ture (between  4th  and  5th  lumbar  ganglia)  cause  no  increase  in  the  tonus  of  the 
right  gastrocnemius  recording  on  the  drum. 

3.40:  During  good  rigidity,  the  sympathetic  is  cut  at  the  ligature  and  no 
relaxation  of  the  right  gastrocnemius  occurs.  After  this,  rigidity  remains  equftl 
on  both  sides  in  the  legs  and  tail. 

4.30:  Cerebellum  exposed  and  electrical  stimulation  of  the  anterior  lobe  in 
the  midline  causes  inhibition  of  the  rigidity,  as  is  shown  by  relaxation  of  the 
right  gastrocnemius. 

Cat  6.  March  10, 1016.  Abdominal  operation ;  sympathetic  chain  exposed  and 
the  6th  and  7th  right  lumbar  ganglia  avulsed  with  a  portion  of  the  nerve. 

March  13.  Tail  hangs  slightly  to  left;  knee  jerks  greater  on  left;  legs  hang 
equally  when  weighted. 

March  15.  Tail  hangs  slightly  to  right;  knee  jerks  constantly  greater  on 
right;  less  resistance  to  passive  motion  on  right;  left  leg  hangs  lower  with  GO 
gram  weights. 
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March  16.  Decerebrated:  rigidity  oomeB  on  in  five  minutes;  moderate  in- 
tcDsity,  equal  bilaterally.  Each  Aehillea  tendon  attached  to  a  lever  registering 
OD  dnun.  Cerebellum  exposed  and  effect  of  stimuli  regutered;  preparation 
continues  active  with  rigidity  for  four  houre.  Tetanic  induction  shocks  to 
anterior  lobe  of  cerebellum  cause  inhibition  of  rigidity  in  both  hind  legs,  as  in 
oats  with  intact  sympathetic  nerves  (6).  Autopsy  checks  up  operatioa;  broncho* 
pneumonia  present. 

Cat  7.  March  14,  1916.  Abdominal  operation;  dissected  out  3d,  4th  and  6th 
right  lumbar  ganglia  with  intervening  sympathetic  nerve. 

March  15.  T^l  hangs  slightly  to  left;  knee  jerks  greater  on  left;  less  resist- 
ance to  passive  motion  on  right;  with  JSO  gram  weights  left  leg  hangs  lower  than 

March  16.    Animal  died;  peritonitis;  autopsy  checks  up  operation. 


Examination  of  the  above  protocols  shows  that  in  five  cats  in  which 
unilateral  division  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  chain  had  been 
previously  performed  (three  to  twenty-three  days  before  decerebra- 
tion)  the  development  of  decerebrate  rigidity  in  the  hind  legs  was 
unaffected  by  this  operation.  In  three  cases  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  was  exposed  and  etimulation  with  induction  shocks  was 
thed.  In  all  three  inhibition  of  the  rigidity  was  recorded  as  in  normal 
animals  (6). 

In  six  cats  observations  were  repeatedly  made  of  the  knee  jerks, 
the  tonus  of  the  hind  legs  and  the  tonus  of  the  tail.  Previous  investi- 
gators have  described  hypotonia  of  the  leg  on  the  side  of  the  operation ; 
this  lack  of  tone  was  said  to  have  appeared  when  the  M-nimal  was  lifted 
by  the  neck — the  more  flaccid  leg  hangii^;  with  ite  foot  lower  than 
that  of  the  more  tonic,  equal  weights  being  attached  to  the  legs  to 
bring  out  the  phenomenon.  No  such  ipsilater&l  hypotonia  was  found 
in  these  experiments  nor  was  there  any  constant  change  in  the  knee 
jerks.  Passive  flexion  of  the  hind  legs  was  tried  repeatedly  and  no 
constant  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  operated  and  un- 
operated  sides.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  sli^t  differences  in 
grasping  and  holding  the  cat's  neck  caused  changes  in  the  hangii^ 
of  the  legs  and  in  their  stiffness;  there  seemed  to  be  a  synergic  relation 
between  the  position  of  the  neck  and  the  tonus  of  the  hind  legs  (7), 
which  might  explain  some  of  the  former  observations. 

Hypotonia  of  the  tail,  as  described  by  deBoer,  shows  by  an  asym- 
metrical posture  of  the  tail.  It  was  described  as  being  held  toward 
the  side  on  which  the  sympathetic  was  intact,  the  theory  being  that 
the  muscles  of  this  side  of  the  tail  had  the  greater  tonus.     In  six  of 
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the  cat«  (rf  the  present  series  the  position  of  the  tail  after  operation 
was  noted.  In  two  it  seemed  to  hang  slightly  toward  the  intact  side, 
8U(^esting  an  Ipsilateral  hypotonia;  in  one  it  consistently  deviated 
toward  the  operated  side  and  in  three  there  was  no  deviation  from  the 
normal  midline  position. 

In  one  case  the  decerebr&tion  operation  was  performed  first  and  later 
the  sympathetic  was  exposed,  stimulated  and  finally  cut  while  the 
tonically  contracted  gastrocnemius  was  registering  on  a  revolving 
drum.    No  change  in  the  steady  contraction  was  recorded. 

CONCLDBIONS 

Section  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  chain  in  cats: 

1.  Has  no  effect  on  decerebrate  rigidity,  either  by  preventing  its 
development  or  its  inhibition. 

2.  Causes  no  obvious  bypotonicity  of  the  hind  legs  or  tail. 

3.  Causes  no  change  in  the  tendon  reflexes. 

Stimulation  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  chain  causes  no  tonic 
contraction  of  the  ipsilateral  hind  leg. 
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The  first  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  theories  as  to 
the  function  of  the  corpus  luteum  of  the  mammalian  ovary  is  that 
suggested  by  Beard  (1)  and  reiterated  by  Prenant  (2),  that  this  gland 
may  by  an  internal  secretion  inhibit  ovulation  during  pregnancy  in 
order  to  spare  the  organism  for  a  time  the  stresses  of  the  ovarian  cycle 
which,  as  Beard  supposed,  by  finally  asserting  themselves  bring  about 
parturition;  if  the  ovulation  cycle  reappears  prematurely,  abortion 
.  occurs  and  hence  the  necessity  of  some  such  inhibitory  mechanism  as 
the  corpus  luteum  was  supposed  to  furnish. 

Though  Beard's  theory  as  a  wiole  did  not  retain  general  interest, 
that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  corpus  luteum  rests  upon  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  there  is  a  pause  in  ovulation  between  the  regular 
periods  and  during  pregnancy,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  an  inhibi- 
tory function  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

Among  the  mass  of  speculative  discussions  of  this  subject  there  have 
been  two  important  efforts  to  test  the  hypothesis  by  experiment.  Leo 
Loeb  (3)  attempted  to  determine  the  normal  period  of  ovulation  in 
guinea  pigs  and  then  to  remove  the  corpora  lutea  by  operation  and 
to  determine  the  time  of  the  ensuing  ovulation.  As  a  result  of  his 
experiments  he  believed  the  [)eriod  between  two  ovulations  to  be 
variable  but  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days,  and  never  less 
than  fifteen  days.  If  the  corpora  lutea  are  removed,  the  total  interval 
between  the  ovulation  previous  to  operation  and  that  next  following  is 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  days,  usually  about  fourteen.  The  occurrence 
of  ovulation  was  determined  by  killing  the  animals  at  varying  times  of 
the  cycle  and  stadying  the  ovaries.  Recently  Stockard  uid  Papani- 
colaou (4)  have  introduced  a  much  more  exact  method  of  foUowii^  the 
r^Moductive  cyde  in  living  animals  by  the  observation  of  vaginal 
changes,  and  have  determined  the  ovulation  cycle  of  the  guinea  pig  to 
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vary  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  days,  averaging  fifteen  and  one-half. 
Thus  jt  would  aeem  that  Loeb'e  experiments  do  not  prove  an  accelera- 
tion of  ovulation  following  the  removal  of  the  corpora  lutea. 

Pearl  and  Surface  (5)  have  adopted  the  ingenious  method  of  admin- 
istering corpus  luteum  substance  to  hens,  in  which  the  function  of 
ovulation  is  more  frequent  and  much  more  easily  measured  than  in 
mammals.  In  a  small  series  of  carefully  guarded  experiments,  using 
hens  which  were  laying  regularly,  the  intra-abdominal  injection  of  the 
commercial  desiccated  corpus  luteum  substance  prepared  by  Armour 
&  Company,  in  doses  of  0.4  to  0.5  gram  per  kilogram  of  body  weight, 
suspended  in  normal  saline  solution,  produced  in  most  cases  an  inhibi- 
tion of  ovulation  lasting  for  several  days,  and  in  all  cases  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  in  the  ten  days  following  the  injection  was  markedly  less 
than  in  the  same  period  before  treatment.  The  administration  of 
normal  saline  alone  and  of  boiled  corpus  luteum  substance,  did  not 
produce  inhibition  of  ovulation. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  present  writers  that  an  application  of  the  same 
experiment  to  mammals  would  be  worth  an  attempt,  in  spite  of  the 
great  difficulties  attending  the  determination  of  ovulation  in  the  vivip- 
arous animals.  We  need  first  an  animal  in  which  ovulation  is  known 
to  be  frequent  and  fairly  regular,  and  second,  a  sure  means  of  detecting 
the  occurrence  of  ovulation  during  the  period  of  experiment.  Our 
work  was  concluded  before  we  could  make  use  of  Stockard's  observa- 
tions, and  meanwhile  we  had  developed  an  experimental  method 
which  gives  an  exact  count  of  the  number  of  follicles  which  have 
ruptured  during  a  given  period,  by  direct  inspection  of  the  ovaries  and 
without  the  uncertainties  formerly  occurrii^.  This  method  we  owe 
to  the  generous  advice  of  Professor  Evans  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Long  of  this 
University,  who  put  freely  at  our  disposal  the  results  of  their  long 
studies  upon  vital  staining  of  the  corpus  luteum  and  of  the  ovarian 
cycle  of  the  adult  rat,  Mus  norvegicus. 

The  studies  of  Drs.  Long  and  Evans,  now  in  course  of  preparation  for 
publication,  show  that  the  ovulation  cycle  of  the  rat  varies  from  four  to 
eleven  days  but  may  be  fairly  constant  for  any  one  rat.  Ovulation 
always  occurs  about  eighteen  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  Utter,  and  we 
can  make  this  a  convenient  starting-point  for  followii^  the  cycle  by 
administering  a  vital  stain  which  will  color  all  corpora  lutea  existing  in 
the  ovary.  (In  this  animal  the  corpora  persist  for  many  weeks,  so 
that  several  successive  crops  are  present  at  one  time.)  Follicles  rup- 
turing subsequently  to  the  time  of  staining  will  give  rise  to  unstained 
corpora  lutea. 
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The  dye  furnished  ub  by  Doctor  Ev&qs  was  a  salt-free  sample  of  a 
benzidine  compound  of  blue  color  having  the  following  formula: 


NaO^ 


HiB  tests  had  shown  that  ttus  dye,  when  administered  subcutane- 
eously  or  intrarabdominally,  is  readily  taken  up  by  the  lutein  cellfi  and 
stored  by  them  for  long  periods,  so  that  the  corpora  lutea  take  on  an 
intense  blue  color;  that  the  dye  is  not  unduly  toxic  in  proper  doses, 
and  that  with  certain  precautions  it  withstands  the  manipulations 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  paraffin  sections.  Furthermore,  a 
long  Beries  of  experiments  by  Evans  and  Long  proves  that  the  dye  as 
used  for  vital  staining  of  the  ovaries  does  not  of  itself  inhibit  ovulation 
in  rats. 

The  animals  were  from  a  stock  resulting  from  the  inter-breeding  of 
albinos  with  a  few  rats  of  the  ordinary  brown  variety.  On  the  day  of 
littering  and  three  succeeding  days  they  were  given  intra-abdominal 
injections  of  4  cc.  of  a  steriliised  1  per  cent  solution  of  the  dye  in  0.7 
per  cent  NaCl.  On  the  fifth  day  we  began  the  administration  of  cor- 
pus luteum  substance.  Two  preparations  were  used,  one  being; 
Armour's  desiccated  corpus  luteum  substance  from  cows,  extracted 
with  petroleum  bensene  to  remove  the  fats  (the  method  of  preparation 
is  given  by  Fenger  (6)) ;  the  other  was  that  prepared  by  Hynson,  Weat- 
cott  &  Dunning,  which  we  are  informed  by  the  makers  undergoes  no 
changes  in  its  preparation  except  such  as  are  incidental  to  the  careful 
desiccation.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  finns  mentioned  for 
their  courtesy  in  furnishing  the  materials  for  our  work.  In  administer- 
ing the  corpus  luteum  substance  all  aseptic  precautions  were  used 
except  that  the  powder  itself  could  not  be  sterilized.  The  powder  was 
suspended  in  sterile  normal  saline  solution  by  means  of  a  mortar  and 
pestle. 

Ten  rats,  stained  as  described,  were  each  given  ten  doses  of  the 
Armour  preparation  on  alternative  days,  each  dose  consisting  of  200 
mgm.  of  corpus  luteum  substance  in  3  to  4  cc.  of  normal  EAiline.  As 
the  average  body  weight  of  the  animals  was  175  grams,  the  dose  repre- 
sented somewhat  more  than  1  gram  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  and 
the  total  amount  received  by  each  rat  was  4  grams,  equivalent  to 
about  16  grams  of  the  fresh  substance. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  Uttering  the  aniniale  were  kiUed,  there 
having  been  time  for  two,  three  or  four  ovulation  cycles  to  have  eliqised, 
according  to  individual  variations  of  the  rats.  All  had  gained  a  little 
in  weight  (they  were  young  animals)  and  autopsy  showed  all  but  one 
to  be  in  good  condition,  except  for  intra-abdominal  adheaons  due  to 
the  granular,  partly  insoluble  and  uosterile  nature  of  the  injected  sub- 
stance. The  material  had  been  well  absorbed  in  all  cases.  One  rat 
showed  a  severe  recent  peritonitis.  The  numbers  of  stained  and 
unstained  corpora  lutea  were  noted  and  then  carefully  checked  under 
the  microscope  in  serial  sections;  to  which  e&d  the  ovaries  were  fixed 
by  injection  of  Zenker's  fluid  through  the  aorta,  removed  after  three 
hours  and  washed  in  70  per  cent  alcohol,  dehydrated,  cleared  wHb 
xylol  and  imbedded  in  paraffin.  The  serial  sections  were  stained  on 
the  shde  with  alcohtdic  carmine.  It  is  important  to  avoid  aqueous 
reagents  in  order  not  to  dissolve  the  microscf^e  dye-granules. 

In  all  the  animals,  including  the  one  which  was  suffering  from  peri- 
tonitis, ovulation  had  continued  unchecked,  as  proven  by  the  prepense 
in  their  ovaries  of  new  unstained  corpora  lutea  numbering  from  thirteen 
to  thirty.  The  individual  counts  of  stained  and  unstained  corpora 
are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  stained  animals  which  have  not 
received  corpus  luteum  substance,  after  the  same  number  of  days. 
In  one  of  the  experimental  animals  the  normal  ova  of  a  recent  ovula- 
tion were  discovered  in  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

One  rat  received  the  Hynson,  Westeott  &  Duiming  preparation, 
but  in  daily  doses,  thus  receiving  twice  as  much  as  was  given  the  first 
ten  animals.  This  dose  was  sufficient  to  cause  great  emaciation  and 
many  adhesions,  but  there  were  ten  unstained  and  thirteen  stained  cor- 
pora lutea  in  the  two  ovaries.  A  control  animal  killed  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  after  htterii^  showed  thirteen  unstained  and  twenty-seven 
stained  corpora  lutea. 

CONCLUSION 

The  intraperitoneal  injection  of  large  doses  of  desiccated  mammaUan 
corpus  luteum  substance  does  not  inhibit  ovulation  in  the  rat. 
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I.  The  objections  which  certain  writers  have  urged  against  the  theory 
of  phototropism  in  animals,  as  originally  propounded  by  Loeb  and  so 
brilliantly  developed  and  supported  by  his  later  quantitative  researches, 
are  of  considerable  variety:  thus  upon  the  one  hand  we  note  that  in 
di£Ferent  cases  the  fact  of  photic  orientation  is  either  denied,  or  its 
method  is  stated  to  be  indirect,  or  it  is  dismissed  as  a  "laboratory 
product"  (which  is  quite  beside  the  point);  while  upon  the  other  hand 
we  find,  for  cases  where  the  orientation-process  itself  is  unmistakably 
clear,  that  exception  is  more  specifically  taken  to  the  conception  of 
direct  photic  excitation,  which  the  tropism  theory  advances.  It  is 
with  an  exception  of  the  latter  category  that  we  propose  to  deal  in 
this  paper. 

Developing  an  idea  originally  made  prominent  by  Jennings,  Mast 
C'll,  '14)  has  been  the  most  active  defender  of  the  proposAion  that 
the  orienting  stimulus  in  photic  responses  can  in  general  be  traced  to 
the  "time  rate  of  change  of  intensity"  of  the  incident  light  upon  pho- 
toreceptors. This  view  of  the  method  of  excitation  in  phototropic 
movements  obviously  demands,  among  other  things,  at  least  these  two 
487 
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preliminary  conditions:  (l)  A  change  of  the  incident  light  intensity 
must  actually  be  shown  to  take  place  with  an  effective  "time  rate;" 
and  (2)  the  known  response  to  change  in  light  intensity,  when  such 
form  of  reaction  takes  place,  must  be  of  a  character  appropriate  to 
produce  orientation  of  the  kind  (negative  or  positive)  actually  exhibited 
by  the  particular  animal  concerned.  The  latter  condition  is,  us  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  generally  realized ;  thus  Mast  remarks  ('II,  p.  265): 

In  many  of  the  loner  forma  [how  low  is  oot  iodicated]  orientation  reaulta  from 
responses  to  chaDge  in  light  intensity.  When  these  forms  are  negative  they 
respond  only  to  an  increase  of  intensity,  and  when  they  are  positive  only  to  a 

The  behavior  of  some  very  slowly  moving  animals  in  an  illuminated 
field  gives  valuable  information  relative  to  the  first  of  the  necessary 
conditions  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  there  are  a  few  animals  in 
which  the  second  of  these  conditions  can  be  subjected  to  examination. 
We  are  concerned  in  this  communication  with  the  photic  behavior  of 
an  animal  which  seems  especially  valuable  in  relation  to  both  of  these 
conditions,  but  more  particularly  to  the  latter,  since  its  response  to 
change  in  light  intensity  ("differential  sensitivity")  is  always  of  a 
character  consistent  with  the  sense  in  which  photic  orientation  takes 
place.  This  animal  is  Chiton  tuberculatus  Linn.,  the  common  inter- 
tidal  chiton  of  the  Bermudas.  The  behavior  of  this  'primitive'  moUusk 
has  not  previously  received  attention,  presumably  because  of  the 
reputation  for  persistent  slu^ishness  which  the  Placophora  in  general 
enjoy;  nevertheless,  their  activities  prove,  upon  careful  scrutiny,  to 
exhibit  a  number  of  exceptionally  interesting  features.' 

II.  Young  individuals  of  this  species  of  chiton  are  almost  always 
located  under  loosely  piled,  flat  stones,  in  relatively  dark  surroundings, 
at  about  the  upper  limit  of  the  tides.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
specimens  less  than  2  cm.  long;  when  still  younger,  less  than  1  cm, 
long,  the  chitons  are  commonly  found  beneath  low-water  level.  Some- 
what older  animals  are  also  found  in  this  type  of  habitat  but  after  they 
attain  a  length  of  6  cm.  they  commonly  frequent  more  exposed  situa- 
tions. Chitons  of  the  largest  size  (8  to  9  cm.)  are  most  usually  found 
freely  exposed  upon  the  intertidal  zone  of  the  shore  rocks  although 
they  also  inhabit  crevices,  semiconcealed  depressions,  the  under  sur- 


'  For  an  account  of  the  behavior  of  this  animal  and  an  analysis  of  its  reac- 
tions, we  may  refer  to  a  forthcoming  report  by  Arey  and  Crosier  on  "The  sen- 
sory responses  of  Chiton"  (cf.  Arey,  '18). 
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face  of  large  flat  rocks  and  other  more  or  less  dark  places.  Charac- 
teristically, however,  the  young  chitons  are  found  ui  dark  situations, 
while  the  oldest  ones  Uve  in  the  light.*  When  the  photic  responses  of 
the  young  chitons  and  of  the  old,  taken  from  these  respectively  char- 
acteristic  habitats,  are  studied  in  comparison,  it  is. found  that  the 
smallest  chitons  are  uniformly  photonegative,  the  larger  ones  photo- 
positive.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  individuals  may  be  caused  to 
separate  into  two  general  size-groups  by  means  of  their  respective 
reactions  to  sunlight  falling  obliquely  upon  them.  They  become 
oriented  in  a  diagrammatic  manner.  It  is  necessary  to  study  their 
reactions  when  immersed  in  seawater,  for  although  the  smallest  speci- 
mens (less  than  2  cm.  long)  move  about  actively  upon  a  moist  surface, 
the  older  ones  do  not  creep  freely  when  in  air. 

This  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  chitons  of  large  and  of  small 
size  respectively  is  clean-cut  and  thoroughly  consistent  when  the 
extremes  of  size  are  compared.  When  animals  of  intermediate  size, 
5  to  7  cm.  long,  were  studied  it  became  clear  that  the  sense  in  which 
orientation  occurred  depended  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light  employed. 
An  experiment  illustrating  this  behavior  may  be  cited:  Owing  to 
the  relatively  large  size  of  the  animals  and  to  the  slowness  with  which 
they  move,  it  has  been  convenient,  as  well  as  necessary,  to  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  responses  of  isolated  single  individuals. 

Chitons  123.5,  123.7.  Obt&ioed  from  a  de«p  crevice  in  the  shore  rock  on  the 
north  aide  of  Long  Island.  Placed  in  a  dark  container  and  protected  from  light 
until  tested. 

9.00  a.m.    Placed  in  sea  water  in  a  shdlow,  rectangular  glass  vesBet  illuminated 
by  diffuae  light  from  a  north  window;  each  animal  so  placed  that 
its  long  axis  was  transverse  to  the  light. 
9.07  a.m.     Both  chitons  orient«d  toward  the  window,  toxeard  which  each  crept 

for  12  cm.  in  a  straight  line. 
0.15  a.m.     Animals  placed  as  before  at  the  center  of  the  glass  vessel,  one  headed 
into  the  light,  the  other  transverse  to  it.     Direct  sunlight  reflected 
horizontally  upon  the  chitons. 
9.16  a.m.     Both  began  orienting  aura;;  from  the  light;  crept  away  from  the  light 
as  far  as  possible, 

*  The  smaller  chitons,  consistently  found  under  stones,  are  all  less  than  two 
years  old.  With  increasing  age  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  frequent  illu- 
minated areas;  this  correlation  is  notmathematicallyexact  but  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable, so  that  individuals  eight  years  old  or  older  arc  almost  always  found  in 
the  light.  The  evidence  supporting  those  statements  regarding  age  cannot  be 
given  here,  but  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  paper  by  one  of  the  present  writers 
(W.  J.  C.  )  treating  of  the  bionomics  of  chiton. 
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9.$S  a.m.    Tested  again,  this  time  with  light  reflected  from  the  north  sky. 

Both  animalB  diagrammaticBlly  positive. 
10  a,m.  to  it  m.     Four  further  alternations  of  weak  and  strong  light  gave  resulta 
completely  consiHtent  with  the  preceding. 
Chiton  123.5  was  a  male  6.6  cm.  long,  no.  123.7  a  female*,  6.7  cm.  long. 

All  that  we  wish  to  show  at  this  point  is  that  small  (young)  chitons 
are  photonegative,  the  largest  ones  characteristically  photopositive, 
and  those  of  intermediate  size  positive  or  negative  according  to  the 
intensity  of  illumination.  The  cause  of  this  change  in  behavior  is  not 
important  for  our  further  conclusions  in  this  paper,  although,  as  we 
shall  subsequently  indicate,  it  has  an  important  significance  for  the 
method  of  origin  of  some  conspicuous  bionomic  correlations  which  this 
chiton  displays. 

III.  Chiton  tuberculatus  is  also  reactive  to  shading.  It  is  in  fact 
remarkably  sensitive  to  a  very  small,  but  sudden,  decrease  in  light 
intensity.  When  a  chiton  is  creeping  quietly  in  moderately  bright 
sunlight,  the  shadow  produced  by  a  fiy,  six  feet  distant,  passing  between 
it  and  the  sun,  will  cause  the  animal's  girdle  to  be  firmly  applied  to  the 
substratum;  after  a  half  minute  or  perhaps  less  the  chiton  continues 
its  creeping  toward  the  light,  while  in  other  instimces  small,  momen- 
tary shadows  produce  merely  a  local  depression  of  the  girdle.  //  Ihe 
same  individual  chiton  be  caused  to  orient  and  to  make  locomotor  progresa 
avxiy  from  a  stronger  source  of  light,  it  gives  during  this  process  reactions 
to  ahadirig  which  are  of  measurably  greater  amplitude.  Chitons  of  all 
ages  and  from  every  variety  of  habitat  are  consistent  in  their  behavior 
toward  shading.  The  reaction  to  suddenly  decreased  illumination  is, 
to  shadows  of  small  area,  local  in  character,  and  at  its  maximum  consists 
(when  the  animal  is  creeping  on  a  solid  substratum)  in  ventral-ward 
contractions  of  the  girdle,  cessation  of  locomotion  and  contraction  of 
the  musculature  of  the  foot  and  body  generally;  the  magnitude  of  these 
movements  depends  largely  upon  the  original  intensity  of  the  light 
and  the  amount  of  the  chiton's  surface  which  may  be  shaded.  The 
response  to  shading  is  here  essentially  of  that  prompt,  precise,  local 
and  predictable  character  which  one  finds  exhibited  in  other  moUusks 
and  in  various  echinoderms  and  has  led  to  its  being  loosely  and  some- 
what  gratuitously  denominated  a  "reflex"  to  shading. 

The  ventral  surface  of  chiton  is  also  sensitive  to  shading.  In  this 
general  distribution  of  differentia)  sensitivity  over  its  surface,  chiton 
differs  considerably  from  such  photopositive  gastropods  as  Conus  and 

'  Cf.  Croiier  ('18). 
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certain  nudibranchs,  for  example.  The  response  to  shading  of  the 
ventral  surface  comprises,  in  cases  where  the  response  is  maximal,  a 
complete  roUing  up  of  the  shell  and  contractive  movements  upon  the 
head,  foot,  girdle  and  ctenidia.  Under  certain  conditions  this  response 
on  the  part  of  Chitons  fully  extended  but  resting  on  their  dorsal  surface, 
is  exceedingly  delicate,  both  to  shading,  to  touch  and  to  other  forms  of 
excitation.  Never  under  any  circumstances  does  chiton  respond  to 
an  increase  in  illumination,  however,  whether  the  dorsal  or  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  animal  is  involved  in  the  experiment,  except  as  noted 
ID  the  following: 

In  older  chitons  the  periphery  of  the  girdle  is  aeiuitive,  and  reactive,  to 
increoK  of  light  intensity,  provided  the  fin&l  inteiuity  be  that  of  brilliant 
sunlight.  The  response  is  that  already  described,  a  depression  of  the  girdle 
to  the  substratum.  It  is  much  less  vigorous,  much  less  complete,  and  mure 
slowly  carried  out,  than  is  a  responee  to  an  equivalent  shading.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  this  response  completes  the  cycle  of  qualitative  proof  that  changes  of 
light  intensity,  as  such,  are  at  no  concern  in  phototropic  movements — because 
their  sense  is  inconsistent  with  that  in  which  orientation  takes  place.  The 
girdle  reaction  to  light  suddenly  made  brighter  is  present  under  conditions  in 
which  the  chiton  is  photopoeitive.  Moreover,  the  girdle  is  not  involved  in 
photoreception  leading  to  orientation,  since  this  process  remains  the  same 
when  the  girdle  has  been  removed  (by  amputation). 

IV.  Thus  Chiton  tuberculatus  is  in  its  younger  stages  photonegative, 
in  its  later  years  of  life  characteristically  photopositive,  toward  ordi- 
nary sunlight.  Individuals  of  all  ages,  independently  of  the  type  of 
habitat  from  which  they  may- be  taken  and  regardless  of  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  found  to  be  oriented  by  light  of  a  given  intensity, 
indicate  by  motor  responses  of  a  uniform  character  that  they  are 
negatively  reactive  to  sudden  diminution  in  light  intensity.  They  do 
not  react  in  this  way  to  a  sudden  increase  in  light  intensity.  It  may 
be  emphasized  here,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  pedate  holothurians 
(Crozier,  '14,  '15),  that  the  simultaneous  presence  of  photonegative 
orientation  and  a  precise  negative  response  to  shading,  without  any 
response  (of  the  part  concerned  in  orienting  reactions)  to  increased 
illumination,  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  photonega- 
tive orientation  is  bought  about  by  a  stimulation  induced  through  any 
change  in  light  intensity,  as  such. 

The  behavior  of  chiton  is  especially  significant,  however,  since  the 
older  individuals  are  to  various  degrees  (and  in  many  cases  very 
strongly)  photopositive,  though  still  fully  reactive  to  shading;  and 
since  in  any  given  chiton  of  medium  size  photopositive  or  photonega- 
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tive  orientation  may  be  brought  about  at  wiU  by  appropriately  con- 
trolling the  acting  luminous  intensity,  yet  without  impairing  the  con- 
stant sense  of  its  "differential  sensitivity."  We  are,  then,  entirely  at 
liberty  to  believe,  and  indeed  forced  to  expect,  that  in  other  animals 
also  photopositive  orientation  may  have  no  organic  connection  of  any 
sort  with  euch  sensitivity  to  shading  as  they  may  exhibit. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpoBe  of  these  experimentB  was  to  detennme  the  behavior 
of  the  leopard  frog,  Rana  pipienB  Schreber,  id  water  of  different 
temperaturea. 

That  tlie  body  temperature  of  the  frog  and  of  other  cold-blooded 
vertebrates  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  above  that  of  their  surroundings 
seema  to  be  a  well  attested  fact  (Milne  Edwards,  '88;  Rogers  and  Lewis, 
'16).  Knauthe  ('91)  and  Muller-Erzbach  ('91)  have  studied  the  effecte 
of  low  temperatures  on  the  frog  dealing  more,  however,  with  its  reeist- 
ance  to  cold  than  with  its  behavior.  Knauthe  found  that  frogs  could 
survive  a  twelve  hours'  exposure  to  a  temperature  ranging  from  —  V  C. 
to  —5°  C,  during  which  their  body  temperature  sank  from  —0.2°  C. 
to  —0.8°  C.  Most  of  the  frogs  failed  to  recover  when  the  body  tem- 
perature was  reduced  to  —0.9°  C.  Mitller-Erzbach  froze  frogs  in 
water  and  exposed  them  to  a  temperature  of  from  ~4°C. to  — 6''C. 
for  several  hours.     They  afterwards  revived. 

Maurel  et  Lagriffe  ('00)  decided  that  the  frog  cannot  survive  a  tem- 
perature of  —  5°  C.  but  may  survive  a  temperature  of  0°C.  to —3°  C. 
These  investigators  studied  the  effect  on  the  frog  of  temperatures  from 
—4°  C.  to  41°  C,  pointing  out  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  effects 
of  abnormal  cold  and  abnormal  heat. 

Torelle  ('03)  described  the  behavior  of  the  frog  at  various  tempera- 
tures. She  found  that  the  positive  phototactic  response  in  a  dry  box 
was  much  accelerated  by  raising  the  temperature  to  25°  C.  Between 
25°  C.  and  30°  C.  the  frog  grew  restless.  Above  30°  C.  it  no  longer  re- 
sponded to  light.  At  a  temperature  of  about  8°C.  the  frog  became 
sluggish  and  was  negatively  phototactic.    When  placed  in  a  jar  of 
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water  at  this  temperature,  the  frog  swam  down  to  the  bottom  where  it 
crawled  about.  It  did  the  same  when  either  the  upper  or  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  jar  were  darkened.  The  frog  appeared  stereotropic  in 
water  at  temperatures  between  4°  C.  and  10°  C,  trying  to  crawl  under 
stones  or  get  between  them  and  the  jar. 

Bab&k  ('13)  also  studied  the  stimulation  of  frogs  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature. A  frog  from  which  the  forebrain  had  been  removed  in- 
creased the  rate  of  its  pharyngeal  respiratory  movements  when  a  warm 
thermaesthesiometer  was  held  at  about  1  mm.  from  its  skin  and  de- 
creased the  rate  when  cold  was  similarly  applied. 

Judging  from  the  results  thus  far  cited  it  seems  that  the  frog  can 
withstand  a  temperature  at  least  as  low  as  —3°  C.  It  swims  down 
and  is  sluggish  in  water  at  temperatures  below  10°  C,  and  It  is  especially 
active  at  temperatures  from  25°  C.  to  SO"  C. 

The  present  study  of  temperature  reactions  was  suggested  by  G.  H. 
Parker  and  carried  on  under  his  direction.  Two  main  points  were 
considered: 

1.  The  percentage  of  time  that  a  frog  will  spend  at  the  surface  ot 
water  at  different  temperatures  in  trials  of  hfty  minutes  duration;  and 
2.  The  number  of  times  that  the  frog  will  go  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  and  vice  versa  during  these  trials. 


In  making  observations  on  the  frogs  I  used  the  following  apparatus. 
Two  glass  jars  32  cm.  high  by  24  cm.  in  diameter,  filled  with  water  to 
a  depth  of  22  cm.  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a  small  table.  Thick 
wads  of  paper  were  kept  under  the  table  legs  to  exclude  any  disturbing 
vibrations  that  might  be  transmitted  through  the  floor.  Each  jar 
was  surrounded  by  a  screen  that  cut  off  all  light  except  that  which 
Clone  from  in  front.  The  jars  were  illuminated  by  diffuse  light  from 
the  laboratory  windows.  The  observer  sat  in  front  of  the  jars  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4  or  5  meters  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  frogs  during  an  experiment  by  movements  or  noises.  The  screen- 
ing of  the  jars  was  so  arranged  that  the  movements  of  a  frog  in  one  jar 
could  not  be  seen  by  a  frog  in  the  other  jar. 

In  making  the  tests,  the  jars  were  partly  filled  with  water  at  the 
desired  temperature  and  the  frogs  put  in.  The  main  stock  of  frogs  was 
kept  in  a  tank  in  the  basement  of  the  laboratory  where  it  was  light, 
but  those  to  be  tested  were  generally  kept  in  jars  in  the  laboratory 
for  a  day  or  so  before  the  tests  were  made. 
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Bsch  experiment  began  with  &  preliminary  twenty-five  minutea  dur- 
ing which  the  frog  was  allowed  to  become  accustomed  to  the  new  situa- 
tion  and  to  recover  from  the  disturbance  of  havingbeenhandled.  After 
this  period  had  passed,  record  of  the  frog's  behavior  for  the  next  fifty 
mrnutes  was  made,  the  whole  proceeding  thus  requiring  one  hour  and 
a  quarter.  Usually  two  frogs  were  tested  at  once,  one  in  each  of  the 
two  jars  previously  mentioned. 

A  graphic  record  was  kept  of  the  behavior  of  each  frog.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  experiment 
waereadto0.1°C.  fromacahbrated  thermometer  graduated  to  degrees. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  during  the  period  of  an  experiment,  one 
hour  and  a  quarter,  varied  at.most  5°  C,  a  common  change  being  about 
2°C.  The  average  for  the  fifty-minute  trial  was  estimated  by  adding  to 
or  subtracting  from  the  final  temperature  one-third  the  difference  be- 
tween the  initial  and  final  temperatures. 

Ten  records  of  this  sort,  obtained  from  ten  different  frogs,  were  mode 
for  every  5°  C.  from  0°  C.  to  35"  C.  Thus,  each  record  of  the  first  set 
has  an  average  trial  temperature  between  0°  C.  and  5°  C. ;  while  those 
of  the  second  set  Itve  average  temperatures  between  5°  C.  and  10°  C. 
The  first  records  were  made  on  February  21  and  the  last  on  May  12. 
This  time  of  year  is  usually  not  the  most  favorable  one  for  work  on 
frogs  as  many  of  them  die,  but  tests  were  made  on  only  such  animftlH 
as  were  in  good  condition. 

In  discussing  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  general  behavior 
of  the  frogs  at  the  various  temperatures  may  be  taken  up  first,  after 
which  the  interpretation  of  their  behavior  will  be  considered. 

Tempo'aluret  from  CPC.  to  ff'C.  When  first  placed  in  the  jar,  a  frog 
generally  swam  down  to  the  bottom  immediately.  This  was  usual  at  all 
temperatures  because  the  animal  was  disturbed  by  handling.  In 
water  at  temperatures  between  0°  C.  and  5°  C,  the  frog  then  commonly 
tried  to  regain  the  surface  by  a  series  of  hard  kicks,  becoming  more 
feeble  as  the  animal  grew  stiS.  It  then  settled  down  to  the  bottom  by 
gravity.  This  was  quite  distinct  from  swimming  down.  It  remained 
at  the  bottom  practically  all  the  time  during  the  preliminary  twenty- 
five  minutes  and  the  fifty  minutes  of  the  real  trial.  It  was  very  slug- 
gish, occasionally  crawling  around  the  bottom,  moving  the  hind  legs 
alternately,  or  making  a  few  kicks  toward  the  surface.  If  it  reached 
the  top  of  the  water  it  usually  sank  down  again  very  soon,  frequently 
into  an  erect  position  with  hind  feet  resting  on  the  botton.  In  sinking, 
it  sometimes  fell  over  on  its  back  and  then  righted  itself  gradually. 
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When  quiet,  it  waa  crouched  or  stretched  out  on  the  bottom  of  the 
jar  or  erect.  The  frog  was  often  apparently  benumbed  when  taken 
frons  the  jar,  and  would  lie  quietly  on  its  back  in  one's  hand.  Maurel 
et  Lagriffe  ('00)  note  loss  of  the  aenae  of  equilibrium  between  6°C. 
and  7°C.  When  put  in  water  at  room  temperature,  the  frog  became 
active  in  a  minute  or  so. 

Among  the  frogs  tested  one  marked  exception  to  this  general  descrip- 
tion was  noted.  This  frog  floated  68  per  cent  of  the  time  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  1.5^C.  It  went  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
forty  times  during  the  trial,  swinuning  down  rather  than  sinking.  IIub 
frog  behaved  so  entirely  differently  from  the  others  that  its  record  was 
omitted  in  plotting  the  curves  to  be  discussed  later. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  ten  trials  was  2.8°C.  The  time 
spent  at  the  surface  varied  from  none  (eig^t  cases)  to  four  per  cent,  with 
an  average  of  0.5  per  cent.  The  number  of  tiroes  the  frog  went  between 
surface  and  bottom  during  the  fifty-minute  trial  varied  from  none  (five 
cases)  to  twelve,  with  an  average  of  2.2  times. 

Temperaturea  from  S°C.  to  KfC.  Frogs  in  water  at  these  tempera- 
tures were  distinctly  more  active  than  in  water  Horn  0°C.  to  5°C., 
though  they  were  still  somewhat  sluggish.  They  generally  swam 
rather  than  sank  down  and  spent  most  of  the  time  crouched  on  the 
bottom  or  crawling  about  there. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  ten  trials  was  T.I^C,  the  proper  ion 
of  time  at  the  surface  varied  from  none  (three  cases)  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
with  an  averse  of  4.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  times  the  fr<^  went  up 
or  down  varied  from  none  (one  case)  to  forty-eix,  averaging  18.3  times. 

Temperatures  from  Iff'C.  to  Iff'C.  At  these  temperatures  the  activity 
of  the  frogs  was  much  greater  than  in  the  preceding  sets  of  trials.  The 
animals  swam  up  and  down  very  freely  and  did  not  sink.  They  fre- 
quently floated  at  the  surface,  seldom,  however,  for  more  than  a  minute 
at  a  time. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  ten  trials  was  1I.9°C.  The  frogs 
were  at  the  surface  from  3  to  48  per  cent  of  the  time,  averaging  16.4 
per  cent.  They  swam  up  or  down  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  times  during  the  fifty  minutes,  with  an  average  of  55.4  times. 

Temperatures  from  1S°C.  to  2CfC.  At  these  temperatures  the  frogs 
were  slightly  more  active  than  in  the  preceding  set  of  experiments  and 
floated  more.  In  two  cases  the  animals  floated  quietly  nearly  the  whole 
fifty  minutes  of  the  trial.  When  they  floated  thus,  they  often  had  their 
hind  legs  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  when  they  came  up  for 
a  short  time  the  hind  legs  generally  hung  down. 
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The  average  temperature  of  the  ten  trials  was  IT-S^C.  The  timespent 
at  the  surface  varied  from  1  per  cest  to  100  per  cent,  with  au  average  of 
37.9  per  cent.  The  number  of  times  the  frogs  went  up  or  down  varied 
from  one  to  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  averaging  64.2  times. 

TemperatuTes  from  X(fC.  to  S5°C.  At  these  temperatures  the  behav- 
ior of  the  frogs  was  decidedly  variable,  but  they  swam  up  and  down  less 
than  at  temperatures  slightly  higher  or  lower.  Some  frogs  floated 
quietly  moBt  of  the  time;  others  stayed  crouched  or  occasionally  erect 
at  the  bottom;  others  swam  up  and  down  repeatedly.  In  one  instance 
the  frog  sank,  somewhat  as  in  cold  water,  instead  of  swimming  down, 
taking  at  least  fif teeD..8econds  to  settle  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

The  average  temperature  was  22.3°C.  The  frogs  spent  from  1  per 
cent  to  all  of  the  time  at  the  surface,  averaging  52.6  per  cent,  and  went 
up  or  down  from  none  to  one  hundred  and  four  times,  averaging  26.7 
times. 

Temperatures  from  S6°C.  to  SCfC.  The  results  of  these  trials  were 
similar  to  those  between  20*'C.  and  2b°C  except  that  the  average  ac- 
tivity of  the  frogs  was  considerably  increased  in  this  set.  However, 
there  were  some  cases  of  quiet  floating.  The  frogs  showed  some  effects 
of  the  slightly  unusual  hea^t.  Their  movements  tended  to  be  rapid 
and  jerky.  One  active  animal  usually  swam  down  but  sometimes  sank; 
another  fell  over  on  its  back  at  one  time.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  a  slight  loss  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  which  Maurel  et  LagrifFe 
('00)  found  to  be  conspicuously  the  case  in  warmer  water  (34°C.  to 

se-C). 

The  avenge  temperature  was  27.3°C.  The  proportion  of  time  at  the 
surface  varied  from  13  to  100  percent,  averaging  52.4  per  cent.  The 
number  of  times  the  fro^  went  up  or  down  varied  from  none  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  with  an  average  of  75.9  times. 

Temperaiurea  from  Sff'C.  to  S5°C.  At  these  temperatures  the  frogs 
more  clearly  showed  disturbance  from  the  heat.  When  first  placed  in 
the  jar  they  swam  to  the  bottom  as  usual,  then  after  a  minute  or  so  be- 
gan swimming  up  and  down  rapidly.  Sometimes  the  frog  would  then 
sink  down,  remain  quiet  at  the  bottom,  give  a  spasmodic  kick  up  and 
sink  again  with  body  held  motionless.  One  frog  did  this  ten  times  in 
eleven  minutes  during  the  preliminary  twenty-five  minutes,  but  stopped 
sinking  before  the  period  of  the  final  test.  Two  continued  sinking  dur- 
ing this  period.  This  sinking  was  not  restricted  to  high  or  low 
temperatures  For  it  was  noted  once  that  a  frog  sank  in  water  at  room 
temperature.  However  the  tendency  seemed  much  more  marked  in 
water  below  5''C,  and  above  SO^C. 
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Though  decidedly  active  during  part  of  the  preliminaiy  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  frogs  were  relatively  quiet  during  the  trial  period,  floating 
a  good  deal  and  making  occasional  sudden  dives  and  splashes  even  when 
apparently  undisturbed.  The  difference  in  behavior  between  the  pre- 
liminary and  the  trial  periods  m^ht  be  accounted  for  either  by  the 
assumption  that  the  frog  had  become  accustomed  to  the  heat  or  by  the 
fact  that  the  water  had  cooled  off  a  little.  The  temperature  usually 
fell  about  4°C.  during  the  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  experiments  of 
this  set  had  the  largest  range  of  temperature. 

The  average  temperature  was  31.9°C.  The  frogs  floated  from  42 
per  cent  to  all  of  the  time,  averaging  S7  per  cent.  The  number  of 
times  the  frogs  went  up  or  down  varied  from  none  to  ninety-five,  with 
an  average  of  30.6  times. 

TemperatuTes  above  SS°C.  Frogs  put  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  38°C.  swam  around  very  vigorously  at  first,  tlj^en  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  became  quiet.  Hiey  were  promptly  removed  from  the  jar, 
motionless,  as  when  taken  from  water  at  a  temperature  below  S^C. 
Placed  in  cold  water,  they  revived  in  a  minute  or  two.  One  frog  was 
put  in  wat^  at  a  temperature  of  about  42.5*'C.  It  swam  about  with 
extreme  rapidity  and  when  taken  out  within  about  a  minute  lay  on  its 
back  apparently  dead.  After  being  in  water  at  room  temperature 
about  an  hour,  it  swam  a  little  but  did  not  fully  recover.  Next  day  it 
was  dead.  Temperatures  over  SS'C.  are  probably  above  the  physio- 
logical limit  of  normal  activity. 

DISCUSSION 

The  preceding  descriptions  may  be  summarized  by  means  of  curves, 
figures  1  and  2.  In  these  graphs  each  curve  is  drawn  from  seven 
points.  Each  point  in  curve  B  of  both  graphs  is  based  on  the  average 
of  ten  records,  while  the  points  in  A  and  C  represent  the  extremes  in 
these  records.  In  both  graphs  the  abscissas  represent  temperature  in 
degrees  cent^rade  and  the  ordinates  either  the  percentages  of  time  at 
the  surface  (fig.  1)  or  the  number  of  excursions  made  by  the  frogs 
(Bg.  2). 

In  the  percentage  of  time  spent  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  water 
(fig.  1)  the  lowest  point  on  each  of  the  three  curves  is  not  significant 
in  showing  a  reaction,  for  below  5°C.  the  frogs  did  not  swim  but  merely 
sank  because  of  their  inaction  and  specific  gravity.  This  was  the  regu- 
lar occurrence  unless  the  frogs'  throat  or  lungs  were  inflated  with  air. 
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In  swimming  down  frogs  frequently  blew  out  bubbles  of  air.  The  aver- 
age curve,  B,  shows  a  smooth  rise  between  about  y^C.  and  22°C.,  indi- 
cating the  frog's  tendency  to  seek  deep  water  at  low  temperatures. 
The  upper  part  of  this  curve  is  hardly  significant.  It  merely  shows  that 
in  warmer  water  the  frogs  were  at  the  top  about  half  the  time,  a  condi- 
tion that  might  well  be  attributed  to  chance  without  reference  to  tem- 
perature. 

The  curves  that  represent  the  maximum,  A,  and  the  minimum  time, 
C,  spent  at  the  top  indicate  by  their  distance  from  each  other  the  range 


Fig.  1.  The  perccDtages  of  time  speat  by  frogs  at  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water  at  temperatures  varying  between  0*  and  36'C.  The  abscissas  represent 
temperature  in  degrees  centigTade.  The  ordinates  represent  in  percentages  the 
proportions  of  the  GO-minute  intervals  spent  by  the  frogs  at  the  top  of  the  water. 
Curve  A  shows  maximum  percentages,  curve  B  average  percentages  and  curve  C, 
minimum  percentages  of  time  spent  at  the  top.  Each  of  the  seven  points  in 
curve  B  represents  the  average  of  ten  records,  while  the  points  in  curves  A  and  0 
show  the  extremes  of  these  records. 


of  variability  of  the  different  frogs.  This  variability  is  least  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  curve,  where  the  frt^s  were  largely  controlled  by  grav- 
ity, and  it  then  increases  rapidly,  being  greatest  between  about  IZ'C. 
and  22''C.,  where  the  temfwrature  might  be  considered  neutral  and  not 
strongly  stimulating,  thus  leaving  the  frog's  behavior  more  dependent 
upon  other  factors.  At  still  higher  temperatures,  variability  is  some- 
what reduced.  Averages  determined  for  a  range  of  5°C.  from  ten 
records  having  results  varying  as  widely  as  these  do  are  of  course  likely 
to  be  farther  from  the  true  average  than  in  cases  where  the  records 
obtained  agree  more  closely. 
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The  activity  of  the  frogs  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  times  they 
went  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  or  vice  versa,  is  shown 
in  figure  2.  This  is  a  fair  measure  of  their  activity,  for  the  jars  were  too 
small  to  allow  much  horizontal  swimming.     The  curve  for  the  average 


Fig.  2,  The  activity  of  frogs  at  temperatures  varying  from  0°  to  35°C.  '  The 
abscissas  represent  temperature  in  degrees  centigrade.  The  ordinates  represent 
the  numbers  of  times  the  frc^  ascended  and  descended  in  the  water  in  each  50- 
minute  interval.  Curve  A,  maximum  number  of  ezcursiona;  curve  B,  average 
number  of  excursions;  curve  C,  minimum  number  of  excursions.  Each  of  the 
seven  points  in  curve  B  represents  an  average  of  ten  records,  while  the  points  In 
curves  A  and  C  show  the  extremes  of  these  records. 


of  the  records,  B,  shows  a  marked  increase  in  activity  between  about 
3''C,  and  12°C.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  rest  of  the  curve  is  of  much 
significance,  as  the  averages  obtained  could  easily  be  far  from  true  aver- 
ages because  of  the  great  variation  in  the  records.  It  is,  however,  of 
some  interest  to  compare  curve  B  with  the  observations  of  Maurel  et 
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Lagriffe  ('00).  They  consider  the  interval  from  20''C.  to  25''C.  to 
cover  the  normal  temperature  for  the  frog.  This  is  a  region  of  rather 
low  activity  on  the  curve.  From  27''C.  to  29''C.  and  from  ll^C,  to 
15°C.,  Maurel  et  Lagriffe  note  "hyperexcitabilit^."  In  curve  B 
about  27.5''C.  on  one  side  of  normal  and  about  17.5°C.  on  the  other  are 
points  of  greatest  activity.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
are  not  sharply  determined  points  but  merely  the  averages  of  ten  tem- 
peratures between  25°C.  and  SO'C,  and  iCC,  and  IS^C,  respectively. 
A  decrease  in  activity  above  27.5''C.  and  below  17.5°C.  is  apparent 
in  the  curve,  corresponding  to  Maurel  et  Lagriffe's  "  hypo-excitabilit4" 
between  SO^C.  and  SS^C,  and  S^C.  and  iCC.  Curves  A  and  C  to- 
gether show  the  great  variability  of  the  records  on  which  curve  B  is 
based  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  this  curve  for  the  higher 
temperatures. 


Below  5°C.  the  frogs  became  very  sluggish  and  inactive.  Gravity 
caused  them  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 

Between  about  5''C.  and  about  20''C.  the  colder  it  was  the  less  the 
frogs  were  at  the  top  of  the  water  and  the  less  active  they  were. 

Between  about  20''C.  and  30°C.  the  frogs  did  not  show  any  very 
definite  reactions  to  t«mperature  and  their  movements  were  highly 
variable. 

Above  sec.  they  showed  somewhat  decreased  activity  and  a 
tendency  to  sink  in  the  water. 

Above  35°C.  the  heat  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  them. 

Much  more  variation  in  behavior  is  shown  at  high  than  at  low 
temperatures. 
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From  the  results  of  recent  work  regarding  the  vasomotor  reaction  to 
adreoalin  several  facts  seem  to  have  been  established.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  anaesthetized  cats  and  dogs  the  arterioles  supplying  skele* 
tal  muscle  dilate  when  small  quantities  of  adrenalin  are  injected  into 
the  circulation  and  that  their  reaction  changes  to  constriction  when  the 
concentration  of  adrenalin  is  sufficiently  increased  (1),  (2).  The  ves- 
sels of  the  intestinal  tract  have  been  found  to  give  the  opposite  response 
since  they  constrict  when  small,  and  dilate  when  large  doses  are  in- 
jected (3).  It  ha«  been  shown  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism, bone  (4),  skin  (5),  spleen  (3),  (6),  and  possibly  kidney  (3),  (7), 
the  vessels  of  which  show  no  active  dilatation  from  dosesof  any  strength. 
It  is  further  conceded  by  the  most  recent  workers  (2),  (8), (9)  that  all 
blood  vessels  which  are  dilated  by  small  quantities  of  adrenalin  lose 
this  reaction,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  when  separated  from  central 
control  by  cutting  their  nerves.  Dilatation  under  these  circumstances 
is  generally  replaced  by  constriction.  The  reason  for  this  change  in 
reaction  and  the  whole  question  of  the  mechanisms  involved  are  still 
debated.  It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that  the  conflicting  effects 
of  adrenalin  in  varying  concentration  are  entirely  due  to  its  stimulation 
of  neuromuscular  junctions  of  two  kinds,  one  constricting  and  the  other 
dilating.  Those  who  hold  this  view  believe  that  vessels  which  have 
been  recently  denervated  fail  to  respond  by  dilatation  to  adrenaUn 
because  of  loss  of  tone  (9),  (10). 

Work  from  this  laboratory  has  shown  that  stimulation  of  the  sym- 
pathetic and  dorsal  root  ganglia  by  adrenalin  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  dilatation  (11).  Although  Gruber  has  shown  that  some  time  after 
denervation  peripheral  mechanisms  respond  in  a  similar  maimer,  this 
might  be  due  to  loss  of  sensitivity  by  the  constrictor  myoneural  junc- 
tions.    The  present  research  is  an  investigation  of  this  problem. 
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UETHODS 

The  methods  employed  are  those  of  ihe  previous  researches  described 
in  this  Journal,  with  some  modifications  and  additions.  Adrenalin 
chloride  solution  (Parke,  Davis  &  Company)  was  used  except  in  one 
experiment,  in  which  a  more  concentrated  solution  was  needed  for 
direct  application  to  ganglia.  In  this  case  we  used  pure  adrenalin, 
made  by  the  same  firm.  Blood  pressure  was  taken  from  the  carotid 
artery  and  injections  into  the  general  circulation  were  made  by  way  of 
the  jugular  vein.  In  order  to  reduce  the  constrictor  effects  of  the  skin, 
we  eliminated  the  paw  by  uaing  a  metal  cuff  open  at  both  ends,  a  aide- 
tube  furnishing  comiection  for  the  bellows.  Both  enda  of  the  cuff  were 
made  air-ti^t  by  packing  with  a  vaseline-cotton  or  vaseline-paraffin- 
cotton  mixture.  In  the  perfusion  experiments,  when  records  were  to  be 
taken  of  one  hind  limb  only  we  put  the  cannula  into  the  common  iliao 
artery;  when  both  limb  volumes  were  being  recorded  we  perfused 
through  the  abdominal  aorta  immediately  above  the  bifurcation.  The 
perfusion  fiuid  was  allowed  to  escape  through  shts  in  the  iliac  vein  or 
veins  directly  into  the  abdominal  cavity  since  any  attempt  to  lead  it 
away  through  cannulae  from  the  veins  resulted  sooner  or  later  in  clot- 
ting. In  some  experiments  we  had  di£Sculty  in  getting  an  equal  flow 
of  the  perfusion  solution  to  the  two  limbs.  Results  from  these  were 
of  course  discarded.  The  difficulty  was  found  to  be  lessened  by  tying 
the  internal  iliac  and  the  middle  sacral  arteries.  The  pressure  employed 
for  perfusion  varied  in  different  experiments  between  10  mm.  and  50 
mm.  Hg.,  the  average  being  about  20  mm. 

In  all  experiments  involving  denervation  of  a  limb  both  the  sciatic 
and  femoral  nerves  were  severed.  Aseptic  precautions  were  observed 
in  those  animals  which  were  to  be  kept  for  later  use.  In  none  of  our 
experiments  did  infection  of  the  muscles  result.  The  skin  suppurated  in 
a  few  cases  due  to  post-operative  infection,  but  this  seemed  in  no  way 
to  affect  the  muscle. 

In  the  two  experiments  (p.  505}  in  which  the  changing  volume  of  a 
limb  after  denervation  was  to  be  continuously  recorded  as  well  as  its 
response  to  periodic  doses  of  adrenalin,  we  connected  the  plethyemograi^ 
by  means  of  a  T-piece  to  two  bellows,  one  large  and  one  small.  The 
slow  changes  were  recorded  on  the  larger  one,  while  the  httle  one  (de- 
flated) was  clamped  off.  When  the  time  came  for  injection, the  clamp 
was  removed  from  the  small  bellows  tube,  the  latter  bellows  being 
sUghtly  infiated  by  a  small  compression  of  the  larger  bellows,  then  the 
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tube  leading  to  the  large  bellows  was  clamped.  The  small  bellows  was 
thus  prepared  to  register  a  small  volume  change  in  the  limb.  After 
the  injection  effects  were  finished,  the  clamp  on  the  large  bellows  tube 
was  removed,  the  small  bellows  was  deflated  by  forcing  the  air  into  the 
large  bellows  and  then  clamped  off.  By  this  method  no  air  was  lost 
during  the  experiment. 


Reapome  after  recent  denervation.    The  peripheral  effect  of  adrenaUn 
was  compared  with  the  total  "gangliar  peripheral"  effect  in  fifteen  cats 


.  '  Fig.  1.  Smftll  active  dilatation  (A)  of  a  denervated  limb  whicli  occurs  when 
0-2  ce.  of  adrenalin,  1 :  100,000  ia  given,  diaappeara  when  a  Blightlr  larger  doae  0.4 
oe.  of  the  same  aolution,  (B)  is  injeoted.  Altbougb  the  bellows  for  tbe  nonnal 
limb  was  less  senaitive,  it  does  show  that  the  maximum  dilatation  of  the  nonnal 
limb  coincidea  with  the  maximum  fall  in  blood  pressure  while  tbe  dilatation  of 
tiie  denervated  limb  does  not  coincide.    Cat,  3.3  kgm.    (Reduced  one-balf) 

by  studying  the  volume  changes  in  a  denervated  limb  simultaneously 
with  those  in  a  normal  limb  (2).  The  response  of  tbe  denervated  limb 
was  predominantly  constriction,  although  there  was  a  short  period  of 
dilatation  which  usually  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  blood  pressure  rise. 
Except  in  a  few  instances  this  was  undoubtedly  a  passive  effect.  In 
these  the  dilatation  persisted  for  a  short  time  during  the  blood  pressure 
fall  and  came  eariier  than  that  in  the  normal  limb  (fig.  1,  A).  This 
dilatation  occurred  only  from  small  doses  of  adrenaUn,  a  ?mall  increase 
in  the  adrenalin  being  suflScient  to  obliterate  all  but  a  slight  passive 
effect  (fig.  1,  B).     On  the  other  hand  more  than  ten  times  the  dose  of 
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adreoaUn  was  requiried  to  produce  constriction  in  the  normal  limb  as 
compared  with  that  for  coostriction  in  the  denervated  limb,  e.g.,  con- 
striction in  the  denervated  limb  always  occurred  with  doses  of  about 
0.2  cc.  to  0.4  cc,  1: 100,000  adrenalin  or  less,  while  from  0.3  cc.  to  1.0 
cc.  1 :  10,000  adrenalin  was  necessary  to  produce  a  similar  r^ult  in 
the  normal  limb. 

Cutting  the  nerves  to  the  limb  must  produce  the  result  described 
either  by  removing  the  influence  of  the  gangliar  dilator  mechanism  or 
by  modifying  the  blood  vessels  tbemsetves  so  that  they  do  not  respond 
through  the  medium  of  the  peripheral  mechanism.  From  Gruber's 
work  it  appears  that  after  some  time  has  elapsed  the  dilator  response  to 
adrenalin  develops  in  the  denervated  limb.  He  assumes  that  this  is 
due  to  a  recovery  of  tone.  In  order  to  test  this  theory  we  conducted 
the  following  experiments. 

After  both  the  sciatic  and  femoral  nerves  of  one  hind  limb  were  dis- 
sected out  and  secured  by  loose  ligatures,  the  ^b  was  placed  in  a 
plethysmc^raph  tube  connected  to  the  double  bellows  system  described 
above.  The  nerves  were  severed  and  the  change  in  volume  of  the  leg 
registered  every  five  minutes  during  the  remainder  of  the  animal's  life. 
Every  hour  the  response  to  a  depressor  dose  of  adrenalin  was  deter- 
mined.  In  this  way  the  adrenalin  reaction  could  be  studied  in  direct 
relation  to  the  condition  of  relaxation  or  contraction  of  the  vessel  walls. 

In  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind  the  animal  (cat,  1.8  kgm.)  was 
anaesthetized  with  ether  and  Uved  for  eig^t  hours.  The  limb  dilated 
at  an  almost  uniform  rate  for  the  first  five  hours  after  the  nerves  were 
cut.  Dilatation  became  slower  during  the  sixth  hour  and  had  com- 
pletely stopped  at  the  end,  from  which  time  the  volume  of  the  limb  re- 
mained the  same  until  the  eighth  hour,  when  the  animal  died.  The 
blood  pressure  remained  fairly  good  until  a  short  time  before  death. 
The  dose  of  adrenalin  used  for  testing  was  0.2  cc,  1 :  100,000.  Through- 
out the  experiment  this  produced  a  fall  in  blood  pressure,  preceded  by  a 
slight  rise.  The  limb  responded  by  a  short  dilatation  (which  may 
easily  have  been  due  to  the  preliminary  blood  pressure  rise)  followed  by 
a  more  prolonged  constriction  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour  when  ac- 
tive dilatation  appeared.  In  other  words  while  the  limb  was  in  the 
process  of  dilating  as  a  result  of  denervation  adrenalin  caused  constric- 
tion, but  when  the  dilatation  from  this  cause  was  complete  a  small 
amount  of  active  dilatation  occurred  from  adrenalin. 

In  a  second  experiment  where  urethane  was  given,  the  cat  (2.2  kgm.) 
lived  thirty-three  hours.    The  maximum  dilatation  was  reached  be- 
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Fig.  2.  The  response  of  a  dener* 
vated  limb  to  a  depressor  doM  of 
adrenalin  during  "  atonic"  and 
"tonic"  conditions.  The  hours 
r^resent  the  length  of  time  after 
cutting  the  nerves.  The  period  of 
maximum  dilatation  was  reached 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
hours.  Up  to  that  time  the  vessels 
may  be  considered  "atonic;"  after 
the  seventh  hour  tbey  may  be  con- 
sidered "tonic;"  0.5  cc.,  adrenalin 
1 :  t00,000wa8  injected  in  each  case. 
The  upper  record  at  each  hour 
represents  limb  volume,  the  tower 
is  blood  pressure.  Cat,  2.2  kgm. 
Urethane.     (Reduced  one-half) 


tween  the  aixtb  and  seventh  hours. 
It  did  not  remain  long  at  this  level, 
but  constriction  soon  began,  continu- 
ing gradually  until  the  twenty-second 
hour,  when  it  ceased.  It  remained  at 
this  level  for  the  next  eight  hours.  The 
amoimt  of  this  remaining  dilatation 
was  about  one-fifth  of  the  m&ximum. 
The  dose  of  adrenalin  in  each  instance 
was  0.5  CO.,  1 :  100,000.  This  usuaUy 
produced  a  fall  in  blood  pressure, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  rise.  During 
the  first  five  hours  adrenalin  produced 
dilatation  and  conBtriction  of  the  limb, 
the  dilatation  appearing  to  be  largely 
passive.  At  the  sixth  and  seventh 
hours  the  dilatation  became  more  ac- 
tive and  from  that  time  onward  the 
dilator  reaction  to  adrenalin  was  more 
pronounced.  This  was  undoubtedly 
due  in  part  at  least  to  active  stimu- 
lation, although  there  was  considera- 
ble variability  in  the  curves,  some- 
times the  constriction  beii^  more 
pronounced  and  the  dilatation  more 
passive  (fig.  2).  On  the  whole  it  may 
be  said  from  the  two  experiments  that 
active  dilatation  of  a  denervated  limb 
in  respouee  to  adrenalin  becomes  more 
prominent  after  the  relaxation  result- 
ing from  denervation  has  ceased. 

In  the  above  experiment  we  found 
that  a  lai^  part  of  the  dilatation  re- 
sulting from  denervation  had  been  re- 
covered from  in  eighteen  hours  and 
that  there  was  little  change  for  the 
next  twelve  hours.  At  this  time  if 
the  nature  of  the  reaction  depends  on 
the  condition  of  tone  in  the  vessels, 
adrenalin  should  give  good  dilatations. 
In  addition  to  the  experiment  just 
described  we  tried  two  others.    One 
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hind  limb  was  deoervated  in  each  of  two  cats.  Eif^teeD  hours  later 
the  animal  was  again  anaesthetised  with  ether  and  a  study  made  of 
the  adrenahn  response,  with  the  following  results: 

Cat,  t.t  kgm.,  0.3  cc,  1 :  100,000  Bdrenalin  caused  a  BuniUr  smount  of  dilatation 
in  both  the  oormal  and  denervated  limba.  Dooes  of  0.0  cc.  to  1.0  cc,  1 :  100,000 
adrenalin  produced  either  constrietion  alone  or  else  dilatation  and  conetriotion 
in  the  denervated  limb.  La^er  doaei  produced  marked  constriction  in  the  same 
limb.  Doaes  as  large  aa  fi.O  cc,  1 :  100,000  atitl  produced  dilatation  in  the  normal 
limb,  moreover  these  dilatations  were  much  more  pronounced  than  any  rwiulting 
in  the  denervated  limb.  It  took  0.8  cc,  1: 10,000  adrenalin  to  cause  a  revenal 
in  the  norm^  imb  and  then  it  was  not  complete,  dilatation  preceding  the 
eonstiiction.  ' 


Fig,  3.  A.  Marked  active  dilatation  of  a  denervated  (18  hr.)  limb  with  a  small 
dose  of  adren^in  0.2  cc,  1 :  100,000.  No  effect  in  the  normal  limb.  B.  Constric- 
tion of  the  same  denervated  limb  with  1.5  cc,  1: 100,000  adrenalin;  dilatation  of 
the  normal  limb.    Cat,  2.6  kgm.    (Reduced  one-half) 

Cat,  t.B  kgm.,  0.2  cc,  1: 100,000  adrenalin  caused  a  marked  dilatation  in  the 
denervated  limb,  but  no  effect  in  the  normal  limb  (fig.  Z,  A).  Dilatation  in  the 
denervated  limb,  occurred  with  doaes  as  large  as  1.0  cc,  1: 100,(XX)  but  1.5  cc 
of  the  same  concentration  caused  constriction  (fig.  3,  B).  Dilatations  were  not 
producedintbenormallimbuntilO.Scc,  1:  ICW.OOO  adrenalin  was  injected.  Dila- 
tation in  this  limb  resulted  from  dosea  as  large  as  0.5  cc,  1: 10,000  adrenalin; 
however,  0.7  cc.  of  the  latter  concentration  caused  a  reversal. 

In  both  experiments  the  range  of  dosage  for  dilatation  in  the  dener- 
vated limb  was  small  while  quite  large  amounts  of  adrenalin  were  re- 
quired to  bring  about  reversal  in  the  normal  limb.  It  seems  from  these 
experiments  that  tone  may  play  a  part  in  the  response  of  a  denervated 
limb  to  small  doses  of  adrenalin.     Moreover  it  appears  that  the 
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.     TABia  1 

4  comportMMi «/ iwntMt  owl  (foMrMtod  Itmba 
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----«-:— 

LOIl      . 

1.  CI 

1^. 

2.4 

7 

0.6  A 

O.t  B 
O.S  B 

I.OB 

tlTiciion 
Marktd  CMMlriclitm 
F«nf     marh9d     eon- 

ilnclxoK 
Very    marktd    con- 

tlTictitm 

Dilatatioa 
DilaUtion 

Dilatatioa 
DUatation 

DilaUUim  and  conttrie- 
lion 

2.  C&t 

3.0 

14 

0.3  A 
OiA 
O.T  A 

DilataUan 
Ctmttrtclitm 
Conrtrwlion 

DiUUtion 
DUatation 
Conttrit-Hon 

3.  C.l 

2.2 

15 

0.4  A 
0.6  B 
1.0  B 

Slight  diUUtion 
Slight  eoMlrielvm 

DilaUtion 
Marked  conttrietion 

4.  Dog 

14.0 

22 

1.0  A 
l.»A 
».6  B 

Dilatntion 

Dilalation  and  eon- 
■(nctton 

Dilauticm 
Marked  dilaUtion 
Dilatation  and  eontlric- 
Hon 

J.  Dot 

S.2 

31 

0.$  A 
O.S  A 

0.1  B 

O.S  B 

Nothing 

IHlatation  and  eon- 
ttricUon 

Dilatation   and  con- 
striction 

Very    marked    eon- 
flrietion 

Dilatation 
DilataUon 

Marked  dilaUUou 
marhid  conslrielion 

6.  Doe 

6.6 

3« 

0.2  A 
I.S  A 
5.0  A 

1.0  B  ' 

Slight  dilatation 
Dilatation 

airielion 
Dilatation  and  eon- 
atriction 

Slight  dilaUUoD 

Dilatation 

Very  marked  dilaUtion 

Dilatalion  and  comlrie- 
lion 

*  Uoleea  otherwiM  aUted  ililatation  meana  active  dilatation. 
A  -  1: 100,000  adrenalin. 
B  o  1:  10,000  adrenalin. 
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peripheral  mechaaiBQ  has  s  much  nuoe  limited  action   than  the 
"gangliar-peripheral"  mechanisms  wheo  taken  together. 

ASter  denervation  of  greater  duration.     Animals  (six  dogs  and  three 
cats)  were  studied  which  had  had  the  sciatic  and  femoral  nerves  severed 


Fig.  4.  Dilatation  of  the  hiod  limb  of  a  eat  <2.4  kgrn.)  to  0.2  cc,  adrenalin, 
1: 100,000,  seven  daya  after  denervation.    (Reduced  one-half) 


Fig.  £.  Dilatation  of  the  bind  limb  of  a  dog  (14  kgm.)  to  0.8  ee.  adreaaUo, 
I:  fiO,000,  twentytwo  daye  after  denervation.     (Reduced  one-balf) 

in  one  limb  from  seven  to  thirty  days  before.  It  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  (table  1)  that  although  the  lapse  of  a  week  in  most' 
cases  renders  the  peripheral  dilator  mechanism  more  effective  (see 
f^.  4  and  5),  a  greater  amount  of  time  does  not  materially  increase  the 
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Kg.  6.  ReTcrial  of  the  adreoaliD  rMponse  in  a  freshly  deaerv(tt«d  limb  by  per- 
fusion. Upper  record— circulation  to  limbs  intaet,  1.0  no.  ftdrea^ln,  1: 10,000 
injected  into  the  jupilar  vein.  Lower  record— limba  perfiued,  2.0  eo.  ndrenklin, 
1: 10,000  injected  into  the  perfusion  fiuid.    Dog  24  kgni.     (Reduced  one-half) 
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.«-*. 

™<«. 

DO«or 

HOmULWB 

»».»^^. 

W-. 

M. 

_ 

7.  Dog 

17.0 

0,6  A 
0.3  B 
0.7  B 

i.tyA 

1.0  B 

Dilatation 
DUatfttion 
CoDBtriation 

Dilauaion  and  eotutrie- 
tion 

8.  Dob 

IS.O 

1.3  A 

Dilatation  and  conatric- 
tion 

marked  conatriction 

0.6  B 

Marked  dilatation  and 
small  oonatrietioa 

Marked  conatriotion 

0.7^1 

• 

O.^B 

Dilalation  and  eonttriclion 

S.OB 

Pure  contlrietion 

9.  Dog 

0.5  A 

DUatation 

Conatriction 

0.4  B 

Marked  dUatation 

Marked  conatriction 

0.7  B 

Dilatation  and  cooatrio- 
tion 

Marked  conatriction 

l.OA 

i.OB 

1.0  C 

DUatation  and  eonatrieliott 

10.  Dog 

7.4 

0.4  A 

DilaUtion  and  eonatrie- 
tion 

DUaUtion  and  constric.' 
tion 

4.0  A 

Dilatation  and  oonatric- 
tion 

Marked  conatriction 

O.S  A 

Dilalation 

DitatoHon 

1.0  B 

CofwWctton 

ConttrieUon 

11.  Dog 

24.0 

0.6  B 

DUatation 

2.6  B 

Marked  conatriction 

4.6  B 

DUatation  and  conatrio- 
tion 

Marked  conatriction 

i.OB 

Marked  dilataiion 

Dilatation 

S.OB 

tion 

lion 

A  -  1:  100,000  adrenalin. 
B  -  1: 10,000  adrenalin. 
C  -  1: 1,000  adienalin. 

Limb  perf  uaed  where  italics  are  used,  injections  in  that  c 
sion  fluid,  otbenrise  into  the  jugular  vein. 
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eGFect.  In  most  cases  the  constrictor  mecbaniam  had  become  less  senai- 
tive  OB  compared  witli  that  in  the  normal  limb  (see  animals  i,  2  and  5, 
table  1).  On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  the  dilator  mechanism  was 
easily  fatigued  bo  that  after  a  few  dosee  the  dilator  response  disap- 
peared or  was  considerably  decreased. 

TABLE  • 
Compariton  of  perfuatd  litnbt  of  animati  in  table  t  * 


«»*. 

-««, 

«« 

mnuLuiiB 

„„„.r,ow«. 

tern. 

tt. 

4   Dog  dener- 

U.O 

2.0  A 

DilaUtion 

Dilatation 

vated    22 

0.4  B 

Dilatation 

IMIatatiou 

dAy« 

1.5  B 

Dilatation   u\d   con- 
atiictioa 

DilaUtion  and  con- 
striction 

S.  Dog  dener- 

6.2 

0.05  A 

No  effect 

No  effect 

vat«d    31 

b.l    A 

Small  eonatriction 

Small  constriction 

d.y» 

0.6    A 

Dilatation   and  con- 
fltriction 

Dilatation  and  con- 
striction 

0.2    B 

Dilatation  and  mark- 
ed   conatriction 

Dilatation  and  small 
conatriction 

0.2    B 

Marked  dilatation 

0.5    B 

Very    marked    dilata- 

1.0    B 

Very  mariced  dilata- 
tion 

0.5    C 

Marked  dilatation 

0.8    C 

Dilatation  and  con- 
striction 

*  Injections  into  the  perfusion  fluid. 
A  -  1;  100,000  adnmalin. 
B  -  1 :  10,000  adrenalin. 
C-  1:1,000  adrenalin. 

The  dilatation  of  the  d^iervated  limb  was  no  better  developed  in 
these  animals  than  in  some  cd  the  responses  from  a  limb  denervated 
but  a  few  hours  before  (see  fig.  2;  7  hr.,  19  hr.).  However  the  dilata- 
tion was  more  constant  in  occurrence  and  resulted  from  a  greater  range 
of  doses.  From  the  very  fact  that  dilatation  quite  often  takes  place  in 
the  denervated  limb  from  doses  larger  than  those  necessary  to  produce 
reversal  in  the  normal  limb,  it  seems  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
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the  myoQMiral  junctions.    Tbe  constrictor  junctions  must  have  lost 
in  sensittveQees  or  tlie  dilator  junctions  bave  gained. 

Retpoiue  of  perftaed  limbs.  We  have  obtained  dilatation  of  both 
normal  and  denerrated  limbs  from  the  injection  of  adrenalin  into  the 
fluid  which  was  perfusing  them.  A  comparison  of  the  perfused  normal 
and  denervated  limbs  injected  in  this  way  should  help  to  explain  the 
peripheral  dilator  mechanism.' 


Fie- 8 
Fig.  7.  Dilatation  of  a  perfused  Iiitid  limb  of  a  cat  by  the  action  of  a  depressor 
dose  of  adrenalin  (0.6  cc,  1 :  100,000)  upon  the  gangliar  portion  of  the  dilator 
mechanism.    Cat  2.4  kgm.     (Reduced  one-half) 

Fig.  8.  Dilatation  of  a  hind  limb  produced  by  a  depressor  doie  of  adrenalin 
acting  upon  the  gangliar  portion  of  the  dilator  mechanism.  Upper  record — re- 
sponse of  the  hind  limb  to  0.4  cc.  adrenalin,  1: 100,000  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein,  circulation  intact.  Lower  record — response  of  the  same  limb  to  0.6  cc. 
adrenalin,  1: 100,000  injected  into  the  jugular  vein.     (Reduced  one-half) 
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By  perfiisioD  of  a  recently  deoervsted  limb  on  immediate  change  in 
the  response  to  adienaiin  is  brought  abottt,  so  that  dilatation  instead 
of  oonstriotion  is  easily  produced  (fig.  &  and  table  2).  This  change 
is  similar  to  that  occurring  in  a  denerrated  limb  with  normal  circula- 
tion several  hours  after  denervation  (figs.  2,  3, 4,  5  and  table  1).  The 
peripheral  reepcmse  to  adrenalin  in  perfused  normal  and  denervated 
limbs  is  essentially  the  same  when  carried  out  umuUaneously  in  one 
animal  (animals  10  and  11,  table  2).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  greater 
variability  in  the  response  of  a  perfused  limb  which  has  been  denervated' 
for  several  days.  In  one  case  the  constrictors  were  easily  fatigued  so 
that  after  a  few  doses  of  adrenalin  they  could  not  again  be  brought  into 
action  except  by  a  dose  of  0.8  cc,  1 : 1,000  (animal  5,  table  3).  In  an- 
other case  even  perfusion  did  not  bring  about  dilatation  in  an  animal 
which  had  shown  no  active  dilatation  with  intact  circulation  (d(^,  limb 
denervated  eight  days).  The  normal  limb  gave  dilatation  before  and 
after  perfusion  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case  in  our  experience. 

"Gangliar"  dilatation  from  depressor  doses.  Gruber  (9,  p.  311)  foiled 
to  obtain  dilatation  of  a  perfused  limb  from  the  injection  of  depressor 
doses  of  adrenalin  to  the  general  circulation.  He  infers  that  the 
gangliar  effect  ia  produced  only  by  pressor  doscB.  We  have  been  able 
to  show  in  two  experiments  that  depressor  doses  of  adrenalin  can 
bring  the  gangliar  mechanism  into  action.  In  both  animals  a  slight 
increase  in  the  dose  was  necessary,  but  the  blood  pressure  response  was 
a  pure  fall  or  else  a  3%ht  rise  and  decided  fall.  The  animals  were  cats 
weighing  2.4  kgm.  and  3.0  kgm.  In  the  first,  0.6  cc.,  1 :  100,000' was 
required  after  perfudon  (fig.  7).  In  the  second,  0.4  cc,  1:100,000 
caused  dilatation  before,  while  0.6  cc,  1:100,000  was  required  after 
perfusion  (fig.  8).  When  perfusion  had  gone  on  for  some  time  even 
larger  doses  of  adrenalin  were  required  to  produce  dilatation. 

DISCUSSION 

The  rdaiion  of  tone  to  the  reversal  of  adrencUin  effects.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  adrenalin  may  cause  dilatation  through  both  gangliar 
and  peripheral  action,  we  are  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  the 
normal  site  of  dilator  action.  It  has  been  shown  that  cutting  gangliar 
connection  with  the  limb  in  a  majority  of  cases  prevents  the  dilatatioo 
of  that  part.  Gruber  (9,  p.  307)  maintains  that  this  is  due  to  a  loss 
of  tone  in  the  vessels.  In  order  to  understand  the  development  of 
the  tone  theory,  we  should  first  consider  the  work  of  Cannon  and  Lyman 
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(10)  who  were  the  Sist  to  BU^eet  this  interpretation  for  the  opposite 
effects  of  depressor  doses  of  adrenalin.  Their  view  was  reached  by  the 
exclusion  of  other  possibilities,  viz.,  (1)  central  source,  (2)  blocking  of 
vasoconstiictor  impulses,  (3)  stimulation  of  vasoconatrictor  and  vaso- 
dilator nerve  endings.  Their  eidusifMi  of  the  "Uiird  possibility  was  on 
account  of  the  meagre  evidence  for  the  existence  of  vasodilator  nerves 
in  the  sympathetic  system.  They  found  that  the  blood  pressure  re> 
sponse  was  dianged  to  a  rise  if  the  tone  had  been  lowered  sufiSciently 
by  overheating,  separation  from  the  central  nervous  system  or  by  ex- 
treme action  of  ^e  depressor  nerve.  They  attributed  vasodilation  and 
vasoconslaiction  to  opposite  actions  of  adrenalin  according  to  the  state 
of  the  muselfr-^relaxation  when  tonically  shortened,  contraction  when 
relaxed. 

Gruber's  conclusions  were  reached  because  of  his  inability  to  obtain 
dilatation  in  a  freshly  denervated  limb  and  the  recovery  of  the  dilator 
response  in  a  limb  a  few  days  after  denervation.  He  attributed  the 
reappearance  of  the  dilator  reaction  to  a  restoration  of  tone.  It  might 
also  be  due  to  a  loss  in  sensitiveness  of  the  constrictor  myoneural 
jimctions. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  question  of  tone.  In  all  of  our  experiments 
with  recently  denervated  animaU  the  reactions  to  adrenalin  were  studied 
within  thir^  minutes  after  denervation  imd  were  continued  for  one 
or  two  hours.  We  have  shown  above  that  the  maximum  dilatation  is 
not  reached  Until  the  sixth  hour  after  denervation  bo  that  those  studies 
were  made  during  the  period  of  steady  relaxation.  Within  this  time 
the  usual  adrenalin  response  is  constriction,  afterwards  the  reaction 
begins  to  reverse  (fig.  2).  It  is  not  that  the  vessels  have  suddenly  di- 
lated to  their  limit  and  cannot  expand  further,  because  they  only  gradu- 
ally reach  i^s  stage  after  six  or  seven  hours.  Moreover  they  do  not 
appear  to  dilate  to  the  limit  at  any  time  as  a  result  of  denervation  be- 
cause while  they  are  in  this  state  of  maximum  relaxation,  depressor 
doses  of  adrenailin  often  cause  further  dilatation  (fig.  2).  We  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  while  relaxation  is  going  on  the  vasodilator 
myoneural  junction  is  not  so  easily  brought  into  action  and  that  the 
constrictor  effect  therefore  predominates. 

The  state  of  rekxation  seems  to  affect  only  the  adrenalin  receptive 
Bubetance.  Active  dilatation  of  a  denervated  limb  in  which  the  vessels 
are  relaxing  can  easily  be  produced  by  a  substance  from  ox  pituitaries 
(fig  9).  In  the  same  animal  depressor  doses  of  adrenalin  usually  caused 
constriction  of  the  denervated  limb  (Sg.  1). 
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After  denervation  of  greater  dwatwn.  A  few  days  after  euttii^  the 
nerves  to  a  limb,  the  latter  baa  regained  its  power  to  dilate  in  response 
to  adrenalin  so  that  it  does  as  well  as  tbe  normal  Umb.  This  mi^t 
be  explained  by  tbe  recovery  in  tone,  but  a  large  part  of  the  tone  has 
been  recovered  within  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  tbe  reaction  at  the 
twenty-fourth  hour  should  not  differ  much  from  Uiat  several  days  later. 
But  it  does  differ  in  this  respect  that  in  denervatjons  of  longer  duration 
it  requires  much  larger  doses  of  adrenalin  to  cause  oonstriction;  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  larger  range  of  dosage  producing  dilatation.  In  fact 
a  lai^r  dose  than  that  required  for  the  normal  limb  is  needed  to  bring 
about  reversal  in  the  majority  of  cases  (table  1).  Gruber  (9,  p.  310) 
also  found  this  to  be  true.     One  can  interpret  this  »ther  as  a  loss  in  sen- 


Fig.  0.  Dilatation  of  a  freahlf  dcDervated  limb,  produced  bj  a  depressor  sub- 
stance  obtained  from  pituitary  glands.    Cat.     (Reduced  one-half) 

aitivenese  of  the  constrictor  junctions  or  a  gain  in  sensitiveneBB  of  the 
dilator  junctions.  Tbe  tone  theory,  however,  does  not  appear  to  ac- 
count for  this  point. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  variation  in  sensitiveness  of  the  myoneu- 
ral junctions  we  have  the  work  of  Elliott  (12),  which  indicated  that  all 
muscles  thrown  into  contraction  by  adrenalin  have  their  irritability  to 
this  substance  increased  by  denervation.  However  we  have  no  proof 
that  dilator  junctions  would  be  thus  affected. 

Effects  ofadrenaiin  in  perfused  limbs.  A  number  of  investigators  have 
studied  the  response  of  various  perfused  organs  to  adrenalin  with  vari- 
able results.  This  would  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  proving  the 
existence  of  vasodilator  nerves  in  the  sympathetic  if  active  dilatation 
could  be  so  obtained. 
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Em{doymg  the  change  in  rate  of  venous  outflow  to  indicate  the  vaso- 
motor  rMiponse  SalvioU  (14)  and  Brodie  and  Dixon  (15)  obtained  only 
constriction  in  the  hind  limb  when  adrenal  extract  or  adrenalin  was 
added  to  the  perfusioD  fluid.  The  latter  experimenters  found  this  to 
be  true  even  in  limbs  which  had  been  denerrated  two  or  three  months 
before.  Pari  (16)  repeatedly  obtained  an  increased  outflow  from  the 
limb  in  one  experiment  when  &  perfusion  of  1 :  500,000  adrenalin  was 
used,  but  he  inferred  that  this  was  due  to  decomposition  products. 

Langendorff  (17)  from  his  results  with  rings  of  coronary  arteries 
concluded  that  l^ey  possessed  sympathetic  vasodilators  which  4ere 
stimulated  by  adrenalin.  His  results  were  confirmed  by  Cow  (18)  and 
Park  (19).  Brodie  and  Cullis  (20)  from  experiments  upon  perfused 
hearte  concluded  that  the  main  cause  of  adrenalin  dilatation  was  the 
excitation  of  vasodilator  "nerve-endings." 

Langlois  and  Desbouis  (21)  obtained  constriction  in  the  lung  vessels 
with  large  doses,  1.0  mgm.,  and  dilatation  with  small  doses,  0.05  m^n. 
Similar  results  on  perfused  lungs  were  described  by  Tribe  (22). 

Other  organs  have  given  dilatation  frtnn  dilute  adrenalin  perfusing 
them.  For  instance,  the  kidney  and  the  intestine  have  been  found  by 
Ogawa  (23)  to  react  in  this  way.  But  so  far  as  we  know  the  limb  has 
not  been  found  to  react  thus  when  perfused  except  in  the  one  experi- 
ment of  Pari  (16)  and  in  experiments  by  Ogawa  (23)  on  the  rabbit  in 
which  he  sometimes  obtained  dilatation  following  constriction,  but 
never  primary  dilatation. 

We  found  it  easy  to  produce  dilatation  by  the  injection  of  adrenalin 
into  the  fluid  perfusing  a  limb.  Whether  the  nerves  had  been  cut  or 
not  seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  the  reaction  (table  2). 

Why  should  perfusion  reverse  the  reaction  of  a  denervated  limb? 
Does  it  mean  that  perfusion  of  vessels  which  were  previously  relaxing 
causes  them  to  b^o  to  contract  and  thus  produces  the  reversal? 
That  might  be  the  condition  in  perfusion  with  low  pressure  (20  mm.) 
but  in  a  number  of  our  experiments  we  have  doubled  or  tripled  the  pres- 
sure without  materially  reducing  the  dilator  response  to  adrenalin. 
Moreover  Tribe  (22)  found  in  the  perfused  lung  that  with  high  pressure 
it  was  easier  to  obtain  dilatation  than  constriction. 

Another  observation  which  si^gests  an  explanation  of  the  results  just 
described  is  the  increase  in  the  range  of  doses  of  adrenalin  which  will 
cause  dilatation  in  both  normal  and  denervated  limbs.  The  interpre- 
tation which  this  seems  to  suggest  is  that  perfusion  renders  the  con- 
strictor myoneural  junction  less  sensitive  or  the  dilator  junctions  more 
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sensitive.  We  have  found  that  it  takea  much  lai^r  doees  of  adrenalin 
to  bring  about  constriction  in  a  perfused  limb  Uian  it  did  while  the  cii^ 
culatioQ  was  intact,  whether  it  be  a  denervated  limb  or  one  with  nerv- 
ous connections  (table  2).  For  example:  whereas  1.0  cc,  1:10,000 
adrenalin  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  b^ore  perfusion  caused  con- 
striction in  the  denervated  and  dilatation  in  the  normal  limb,  2.0  cc., 
1: 10,000  (a  do0e  more  than  four  times  as  great,  considering  the  limited 
circulation  of  the  perfusion  fluid)  injected  into  the  perfusion  fluid  caused 
marked  dilatation  in  both  Umba  (fig,  5).  Mechanic^  effects  from  the 
injection  were  compensated  for  by  a  simuHaaeous  withdrawal  of  ui 
equal  quantity  of  perfusion  fluid. 

The  work  of  Meyer  (13)  supports  the  idea  that  Rii^^r's  solutioa 
modifies  the  sensitiveness  of  blood  vessels  to  adrenalin.  He  found  that 
artery  rings  kept  for  some  time  lost  their  sensitiveness  to  adrenalin  frc»n 
day  to  day  and  after  it  had  disappeared  an  openii^  shock  still  produced 
contraction.  His  results  might  be  due  to  the  changed  medium  in 
which  the  preparations  were  kept  rather  than  to  denervation. 

Dilatation  from  the  stimulation  of  "gangliar"  and  "peripheral"  mech- 
anitme.  Before  we  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  "gangliar"  and  "peripheral"  mechanisms  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  results  of  Gruber  (9,  p.  311),  in  which  he  failed  to  obtain 
dilatation  of  a  perfused  limb  from  the  injection  of  a  small  dose  of  adren- 
alin into  the  general  circulation.  Because  the  same  dose  caused  dila- 
tation in  the  intact  limb  he  infers  that  the  dilatation  from  small  doses 
must  be  due  to  peripheral  instead  of  gangliar  action.    He  says: 

If  adrenalin  exerted  iU  influence  entirely  through  a  vaaodilAtor  center,  it 
■houldproducetheeainereaultBin  these  two  ca«ea  where  the  only  difference  in  the 
condition!  of  the  lintlw  is  that  one  boa  and  one  has  not  the  oirculation  intact. 

This  is  a  very  serious  difference  and  might  easily  account  for  the 
increase  in  the  dilator  threshold.  Oxygenated  Ringer's  solution  or  even 
oxygenated  defibrinated  blood  cannot  be  expected  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tion of  normal  blood  in  all  respects  and  indeed  this  was  not  the  only 
difference,  for  the  occlusion  of  the  abdominal  aorta  interferes  with  the 
circulation  to  the  ganglia  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  limbs.  The  latter 
condition  alone  might  necessitate  a  lai%er  dose  of  adrenalin.  If  both 
of  these  conditions  were  operative,  the  dose  required  would  probably 
in  many  cases  be  a  pressor  dose.  However,  we  have  been  able  to  show 
in  two  experiments  that  depressor  doses  can  bring  the  gangliar  mechan- 
ism into  action.    These  render  unnecessary  the  assumption  of  peripfa- 
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eral  action  to  account  for  dilatatioD  resulting  from  small  doBes .  of 
-  adrenalin. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  which  is  more  important  in  producing 
dilatation  nomiEilIy,  the  "gangliar"  mechanism  or  the  myoneural  jmto- 
tion.  It  has  been  possible  in  some  fuiimals  to  obtain  the  same  amount 
of  dilatation  by  the  action  of  adrenalin  upon  the  gangliar  portion  of 
the  mechanism  alone  (limb  perfused,  adrenalin  injected  into  the  juguLu- 
vein)  as  occurred  from  the  injection  of  the  same  quantity  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  limb  was  intact.  In  many  cases,  however,  larger  dosee 
are  required  to  produce  equal  response  in  the  limb  when  only  the 
gangliar  mechanisms  are  affected  as  compared  with  the  condition  where 
both  gangliar  and  peripheral  portions  might  be  brought  into  action. 
This  may  easily  be  attributed  to  the  reduced  circulation  to  the  ganglia 
brought  about  by  clamping  the  aorta  high  in  the  abdomen,  but  the 
fact  that  the  peripheral  dilator  meehanism  can  be  broi^t  into  action 
rather  easily  under  many  circumstances  indicates  that  it  may  well  be 
as  important  as  the  gangliar  dilator  mechanism.  At  any  rate  we  seem 
justified  in  concluding  that  sympathetic  vasodilatqrs  to  the  limb  exist 
and  that  they  are  sensitive  to  adrenalin  at  the  "gangliar"  and" periph- 
eral" ends. 

We  wish  to  thank  R.  S.  Lang  for  assistance  in  this  research. 


1.  While  a  limb  is  dilating  from  denervation  adrenalin  produces  an 
increase  in  volume  with  difficulty,  but  while  the  reverse  change  is  tak- 
ing place  the  dilator  effect  of  adrenalin  begins  to  reappear. 

2.  After  denervation  of  a  limb,  of  greater  duration,  the  dilatation 
from  adrenalin  occurs  from  a  greater  range  of  doses  than  is  the  case  in 
the  normal  limb. 

3.  The  peripheral  action  (dilatation)  becomes  similar  in  both  nor- 
mal and  denenmted  limbs  after  perfusion.  Under  these  conditions  also 
dilatation  occurs  with  a  greater  range  of  doses. 

4.  Depressor  doses  of  adrenalin  can  cause  dilatation  of  a  limb  by 
action  on  the  gangliar  mechanism. 

5.  Adrenalin  acts  on  both  "gangliar"  and  "peripheral"  mechanisms 
in  producing  dilatation  of  the  hind  limb. 
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In  the  preceding  research  it  has  been  shown  that  adrenahn  can  pro- 
duce dilatation  in  a  limb  by  acting  upon  a  "peripheral"  mechanism  as 
well  as  upon  a  gangliar  mechanism.  Wehave  been  able  to  show  that 
the  constrictor  action  of  this  hormone  is  not  confined  to  the  myoneural 
junction.  Although  the  gangliar  response  is  not  easily  obtained,  it  has 
been  found  often  enough  to  draw  our  attention.  The  methods  employed 
were  those  described  in  preceding  researches. 

All  experiments  showing  constriction  from  gangliar  action  must  nec- 
essarily be  those  in  which  the  organ  tested  is  completely  cut  off  from 
the  general  circulation  in  order  to  prevent  the  peripheral  action  of 
adrenalin.'  Perfusion  experiments  in  which  anastomoses  to  the  organ 
are  cut  off,  satisfy  this  condition. 

Comlriction  of  the  litnb.  Six  animals  out  of  nineteen  furnished  evi- 
dence of  gangliar  constriction  in  the  hind  limb.  One  dog  (16  kgm.) 
and  one  cat  (3  kgm.)  gave  constriction  followed  by  dilatation  when 
adrenalin  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein;  the  first  with  a  dose  of 
4  cc.,  1 :  20,000  adrenalin,  the  second  with  a  dose  of  5  cc,  1 : 5,O0O  adren- 
alin. In  each  animal  both  sympathetic  and  dorsal  root  ganglia  were 
intact.  On  the  other  hand  similar  experiments  with  six  dogs  and  three 
cats  gave  no  constriction  although  the  usual  dilatation  could  be 
obtained. 

From  aympatketic  gartglia.  Two  cats  gave  positive  evidence  of  a 
constrictor  action  of  these  ganglia  by  the  direct  application  of  adren- 

'  Salvioli  (Arch.  ital.  de  biol.,  1902,  xxxvii,  384)  perfused  the  limb  of  a  dog. 
with  the  nerves  intact.  Adrenal  extract  was  injected  into  the  jugular  rein  and 
the  volume  change  in  the  limb  was  studied  by  the  venous  outflow.  He  usually 
obtained  no  change  in  the  flow  but  occasionally  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the 
outflow.  This  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  escape  of  adrenal  extract  into  the 
limb  because  thedecrease  was  not  synchronous  with  the  rise  in  blood  pressure;  in 
fact  the  pressure  had  returned  to  normal  before  the  limb  changed. 
521 
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alio  to  them.  In  the  first,  a  1: 100,000  adrenalia  solution  produced 
only  dilatation  while  a  1 :  10,000  aolution  caused  steady  marked  con- 
striction. In  the  other  a  1: 1,000  solution  caused  a  dilatation  followed 
by  constriction.  Three  animals  gave  no  constriction.  The  first  (a  cat) 
was  tried  by  dropping  adrenalin  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  On  the 
last  two  (dogs)  the  dorsal  root  ganglia  had  been  removed ,  adrenalin  being 
given  by  the  jugular  vein. 


fig.  1.  CoDBtrictioQ  and  dilatation  of  a  perfused  limb  from  the  injeetioD  of  4 
ce.  adreaalin,  1 : 5,000  into  the  jugular  vein.  All  sympathetic  ganglia  supplying 
the  limb  had  beeo  destroyed.    Dog  21.6  Icgm.    Reduced  ). 

Prom  dorsal  root  ganglia.  Of  the  animalH  (seven  dogs)  in  which  the 
sympathetic  gangUa  to  the  perfused  hind  limb  had  been  destroyed,  only 
one  responded  by  constriction  when  adrenalin  wag  injected  into  the 
general  circulation  (fig.  1).  Direct  application  of  adrenalin  to  the  dor- 
sal root  ganglia  in  one  of  two  cats  caused  constriction  in  the  hind  limb 
(fig.  2).  In  almost  all  of  the  animals  studied  whether  giving  gai^iUar 
constriction  or  not,  dilatation  from  adrenalin  was  obtained. 
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We  may  aay,  in  general  for  the  hind  limb,  that  the  effect  of  adrenalin 
on  the  gangHa  is  preeminently  dilator  and  that  the  constriction  from 
this  source  is  insignificant. 

Conatrifiiim  of  the  irUesline.  Constriction  of  a  gangliar  source  was 
more  common  in  the  intestine  than  in  the  limb.     A  response  of  this 


Fig.  2.  CooBtriction  of  the  hind  limb  resulting  from  thfi  direct  appliofttioD  of 
1:  1,000  adrenalin  to  the  lower  lumbar  doraal  root  ganglia.  Dt^  16  kgm.  Ro- 
duced  }. 


F^g.  3.  Constriction  of  the  intestine  produced  by  direct  applioation  of  1 : 1,000 
adrenalin  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dorsal  root  ganglia.  Dog  U  kgm.  Re- 
duced \. 

sort  was  obtained  in  six  outof  thirteen  animals.  Moreover  the  number 
of  constrictions  obtained  in  the  same  animal  was  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  tlie  intestine  than  in  the  experiments  with  the  limb.  In  the 
latter  there  would  often  be  only  one  or  two  constrictions  throughout 
the  whole  experiment. 
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Three  dogs  whose  splanchnic  nerves  hsd  been  cut  gave  positive  evi- 
dence  of  ganghar  constriction.  The  intestinal  loop  was  perfused  and 
the  adrenalin  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein.  '  Both  conatrictioD 
and  dilatation  occurred  whenever  the  integtine  responded  by 
constriction. 

Intestinal  constriction  was  also  produced  by  the  direct  application  of 
adrenalin  to  the  dorsal  root  and  superior  mesenteric  ganglia. 

In  a  cat  although  dilatation  only  had  been  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  1 :  1000  adrenalin  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  thoracic  dorsal 
root  ganglia  in  three  instances,  in  a  fourth  the  same  concentration  pro- 
duced constriction  followed  by  dilatation. 


Fig.  4.  Coiutrietion  of  the  intestine  from  direct  ftOT>licfttion  of  1:  1,000 
adrenalin  to  the  euperior  mesenterio  ganglion.    Dog.    Rodueed  ). 

In  a  dog,  a  1: 1,000  solution  produced  dilatation  alone,  conatrictioD 
alone  (fig.  3)  or  constriction  followed  by  dilatation. 

Marked  constriction  of  the  intestine  was  caused  in  another  experi- 
ment by  treating  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion  with  1 : 1,000  adren- 
alin chloride  to  which  a  little  pure  adrenalin  had  been  added  (fig.  4). 

Additional  evidence  that  the  superior  mesenteric  ganglion  is  a  source 
of  constriction  was  obtained  in  one  animal  by  the  use  of  nicotine. 
Before  nicotine,  adrenalin  caused  constriction  followed  by  dilatation  of 
the  intestine.  Intravenous  injection  of  nicotine  ruled  out  both  the 
constriction  and  dilatation. 

Thus  the  gangliar  effect  of  adrenalin  as  far  as  the  intestine  is 
concerned  is  largely  dilator,  although  it  is  sometimes  a  source  of 
constriction. 
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1.  AdrenfUin  occasionally  produces  conBtrictioo  id  the  hind  limb  by 
its  action  upon  the  sympathetic  and  dorsal  root  ganglia. 

2.  Constriction  of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  produced  by  adrenalin 
acting  upon  the  superior  mesenteric  and  dorsal  root  ganglia. 
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A  striking  feature  of  nudibranch  moUuBcan  morpholc^or  ia  the  pair 
of  fihort,  robust  dorsal  tentacles  which  are  commonly  perfoliate  or 
ringed  and  which  in  many  species  are  retractile.  These  distinctive 
tentacles  are  known  as  "rhinophores"  and  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
they  are,  as  the  name  indicates,  specialized  organs  of  the  olfactory 
sense. 

The  only  evidence  that  would  at  all  favor  the  assigning  to  these 
structures  of  an  axclusive  or  predominating  olfaetoij^  function  has 
been  presented  by  Graber  ('89) .  This  experimenter  brought  oil  of  rose 
near  the  bead  of  Chromodoris  elegans  and  observed  the  withdrawal  of 
the  rtdnophores  to  be  quicker  and  more  vigorous  than  that  of  the 
oral  tentacles.  It  is  significaQt,  however,  that  Graber  states  emphat- 
ically  that  the  post-branchial  region  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
body.  By  whom  the  word  "rhinophore"  was  coined  and  in  what  sense 
it  was  first  applied  is  not  clear;  malacologists  to  whom  I  have  referred 
this  query  are  unable  to  trace  its  origin. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  propriety  of  the  convenient  term  rhinophore 
lacks  appropriate  experimental  support.  For  this  reason  nudibranchs 
were  subjected  to  experimentation  designed  to  t^t  their  sensory  poten- 
tialities ('17).*  Unless  otherwise  stated  the  present  account  deals  with 
the  Bermudian  Chromodoris  zebra  Heilprin. 

>  This  work  was  made  poeaible  through  the  hoBpitalitjr  of  Professor  E.  L. 
Mark,  Director  of  the  Bermuda  Biological  Statioa,  and  the  liberality  of  the  tnu* 
tees  of  the  Humboldt  Fund  of  Harvard  University. 
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OBBEBVATIONS' 

Taciile  stimvlatum.  When  a  rbinophore  is  touched  lightly  with  a 
glass  rod  it  is  jerked  back  precipitately  within  its  protecting  collar. 
The  sensitivity  of  the  rhinophore  to  gentle  stimulation  is  astonishing 
and  the  explosive  type  of  response  is,  within  wide  limits,  independent 
of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.  Fatigue  corner  on  but  slowly,  responses 
of  somewhat  diminished  intensity  being  readily  obtained  i^ter  fifty 
successive  stimulations  at  ten-second  intervals. 

The  oral  tentacles,  gill  plumes  and  the  general  body-surface  all  re- 
spond to  tactile  stimulation.  It  is  rather  unsatisfactory  to  list  the 
several  regions  of  the  body  in  the  order  of  their  sensitivity,  for  the 
types  of  responses  are  not  all  comparable.  It  ai^)ear8,  however,  that 
the  so-called  rhinophore  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  body  to  this 
kind  of  stimulation  and  considerably  more  so  than  the  oral  tentacles. 

Thermal  sHmulatioti.  The  head  region  and  esi>ecially  the  oral  ten- 
■  tacles  react  distinctly  to  water  at  40'"  to  WC.  ap[^ed  with  a  pipet. 
The  rhinophores,  on  the  contrary,  give  faint  and  rather  doubtful  re- 
sponses except  to  temperatures  as  high  as  50°C. 

Rheolropkic  stimulalion.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  W,  J.  Crozier"  that 
the  rhinophore  of  Chromodoris  is  of  prime  Loiportance  in  effecting  ori- 
entation to  water  currents.  Animals  from  which  these  structures  have 
been  removed  do  not  orient  at  all,  or  do  so- with  extreme  slowness  and 
hesitancy;  when  only  one  functional  rhin<^>hore  is  left,  circus  move* 
ments  are  simulated. 

Chemical  stimulation.  Equal  volumes  of  various  chemical  solutions 
were  applied  from  a  constant  distance  with  a  pipet;  with  care  tactile 
stimulation  by  the  stream  can  be  avoided.  Soluticms  of  I  M  maltose, 
or  sucrose,  or  M/2  lactose  were  without  effect  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body,  althoi^h  3  M  glycerin  did  evoke  general  responses.  Several 
alkaloids  had  very  weak  effects  or  none  at  all.  Alcohols  and  xirganic 
acids  in  concentrations  of  M/10  called  forth  strong  general  responses. 
The  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  Na,  K,  NH*  and  Li  likewise  stimu- 
lated the  body  in  general,  the  rhinophores  and  oral  tentacles,  however, 
showing  the  greatest  sensitivity.  Solutions  of  substances  which  pro- 
duce in  man  the  taste  sensations  recognized  as  acid  (HCl),  bitter  (picric 
acid),  salty  (KCl),  and  alkaline  (KOH),  were  applied  in  various  con- 

*  An  extended  accouat  of  the  behavior  and  sensory  physiology  of  Chromodoris 
ia  in  piepatatioQ  by  the  writer  in  collaboration  witii  Dr.  W.  J.  Cioiier. 
■  Unpubliahed  observations. 
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centrationB.  Alt  reeponses  gradually  weaken  with  increasing  dilution, 
but  the  gillfi  fail  usually  before  other  parts.  There  was  some  evidence 
that  the  oral  tentacles  were  more  sensitive  to  picric  acid  than  were  the 
rhinophores. 

From  the  foregoing  tests  it  becomes  evident  that  the  rhinophore  is 
not  only  extremely  sensitive  to  chemical  stimulation  of  diverse  sorts, 
but  that  this  sensitivity  is  only  second  to,  if  indeed  it  does  not  equal, 
that  of  the  oral  tentacles,  which  from  their  position  might  be  suspected 
a  priori  of  a  speciahzed  gustatory  or  common  chemical  function. 

Olfactory  siimulation.  Saturated  solutions  of  various  essential  oils* 
were  prepared  by  shaking  with  sea  water.  These  solutions  were  ap- 
plied gently  by  a  pipet  to  the  several  regions  of  the  body  surface. 

The  rhinophores  of  Chromodoris  react  vigorously  to  such  stimulation 
but,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  dissiniilarity  of  the  responses, 
other  parts  of  the  body  appear  to  be  equally  sensitive.  When  a  drop 
of  oil  is  held  for  some  time  midway  between  the  rhinophores  no  response 
ensues.  If  the  rhinophore  or  general  body  surface  be  touched  gently 
with  a  drop  of  pure  oil,  the  response  is  weaker  than  to  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution;  in  this  case  the  nimiber  of  sense  organs  stimulated 
undoubtedly  is  a  complicating  factor,  yet  it  suggests  further  that  the 
response  is  one  to  an  olfactory  stimulus  rather  than  to  an  irritative 
or  "smarting"  one. 

ChiomodoriB  was  also  tried  with  solutions  in  which  marine  inverte- 
brates had  partially  decomposed.  Such  a  test  is  undoubtedly  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  certain  chemical  substances  not  of  an  odorous 
nature,  yet  it  at  least  simulates  the  type  of  olfactory  stimulation  met 
by  the  animal  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Water  contaminated  by  a  dead  crab  or  by  the  viscera  of  a  holothur- 
ian  (these  solutions  beii^  decidedly  odoriferous  to  the  human  sense  of 
smell)  stimulated  strongly  all  r^ions  of  the  external  body  surface. 
Water  from  decaying  coral  or  Onchidium  likewise  evoked  responses  from 
the  general  body  surface  except  the  gills.  On  the  contrary,  another 
specimen  of  coral  water  which  did  not  smell  particularly  strong,  was 
found  to  stimulate  the  rhinophores  and  head  region  in  general  but  not 
the  rest  of  the  body;  the  sensitivity  of  the  several  head  structiu«s  was, 
however,  equal. 

Facelina  goelingi  possesBes  long  oral  tentacles  and  rhinophores.  Its 
entire  body  surface,  including  the  rhinophores,  is  responsive  to  tactile 

*  Bergsfflot,  caBsta,  cloTe,  juniper,  origanum,  pennyroyal  and  thyme.  Anilin 
oil  and  carbon  biaulpide  were  used  alao. 
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and  chemioal  stimulation.  Tlie  animal  is  exceedingly  active,  climbing 
the  walls  of  a  container  and  ewimming  on  the  surface  film.  It  was 
found  that  merely  holding  a  drop  of  oil  near  the  body  of  a  crawling 
animal  did  not  provoke  a  response,  whereas  actual  contact  (eliminating 
tactile  complications)  would  do  so.  When  stimulated  with  solutions 
the  non-retractile  rhinophores  react  by  a  lashing  withdrawal  and  more 
vigorously  th&n  do  the  oral  tentacles;  this  is  the  only  clear  case  recorded 
of  a  superior  reactivity  of  this  organ  to  odorous  substances.  Oil  of 
pennyroyal,  carbon  bisulphide  and  anilin  oil  proved  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  oils  of  bergamot,  cassia,  cloves,  juniper  and  origanum. 

Elysia  crispa  is  a  small  nudibranch  which  also  tries  to  swim  on  the 
surface  film.  When  crawling  on  the  substrate  its  anterior  half  often 
loosens  its  attachment  and  is  elevated  and  waved  about,  the  posterior 
half  still  locomoting  the  while;  this  attitude  is  favorable  for  detecting 
the  effect  of  stimulation.  To  light  touch  alone  there  is  a  slight  re- 
traction of  the  extended  body.  The  odorous  oils  are  more  stimulating; 
to  bergamot,  cassia,  cloves,  juniper,  origanum,  pennyroyal  and  thyme 
applied  to  the  rhinophores  the  retraction  is  noticeably  sharper  and  of 
greater  amplitude.  Carbon  bisulphide  and  it"'!'"  oil  are  without  effect ; 
thiB  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  results  on  Facelina  recorded  in  the 
last  paragraph.  The  general  body  surface  is  likewise  responsive  te 
these  olfactory  agents  and  to  ordinary  chemical  stimulation  as  well; 
to  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  in  sea  water,  the  head  r^on  was  more 
senmtive  than  the  remainder  of  the  body. 

FitHis  marina,  a  nudibranch  found  in  the  floating  gulf  weed,  Sargas- 
Bum,  is  sensitive  on  its  rhinophores  and  body  to  essential  oils  and  to 
other  general  chemical  stimulation. 

DiscnssiON 

There  is  nothing  in  the  foregoing  tests  which  specificaUy  connects 
the  rhinophores  with  olfaction.  Sather  they  appear  to  respond  to 
various  sorts  of  sensory  stimuli,  and  to  share  this  sensitivity  liberally 
with  other  regions  of  the  body.  In  Facelina  alone  is  there  a  sharper 
rhinophore  reaction,  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
vigor  of  response  to  supraminimal  stimuli  is  the  expression  of  greater 
inherent  sensitivity. 

We  know  nothing  concerning  the  existence  of  diverse  sensory  endings 
in  nudibranohs  for  the  reception  of  chemical  stimuli.    Presumably  they 
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do  not  exist  (cf.  Smallwood,  '12).*  Under  such  conditions  it  is  futile 
to  speak  of  a  sense  of  touch,  taate,  nneU  and  so  on.  It  ia  true  that  many 
invertebrates  are  capable  of  responding  to  a  variety  of  sensory  atimuli 
and  that,  furthermore,  su<^  responses  are  often  moie  or  leas  accurately 
adjusted,  in  a  quantitative  manner,  to  the  quality,  atrengtii  or  fre- 
qaency  of  the  stimulating  agent;  yet  the  occurrence  of  differentially 
sdective  responses  todefinitestimuliialimited.  In  certain  instancea,  to 
be  sure,  specific  sense  organs  (e.g.,  eye;  otocyat)  are  recognized  which  re- 
spond excluaively  or  chiefly  to  particular  stimuli;  more  usually  identical 
responses  follov  widely  diverse  sensory  excitants.  Much  of  the  older 
results  regarding  the  existence  and  localisation  of  differential  sensi- 
tivity ia  uncritical  and  untrustworthy. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  oi^;an8  structuraUy  uniform  and 
capable  of  responding  identically  to  a  variety  of  qualitatively  differrat 
stimuli,  are  able  to  analyze,  thereby  producing  qualitatively  distinct 
sensations.  In  other  words,  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  sudi  an  ammal 
is  capable  of  differentiating  various  stimuli  intuitively,  nor  that  as  a 
functional  adaption  individual  receptive  elements,  mor^diologically  in- 
distii^uiaiuible,  have  acquired  the  capability,  to  analyse.  Such  as- 
sumptions are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  specific  energies,  which  is  by 
far  the  safest  guide  in  the  study  of  invertebrate  sensory  potentialities. 

Histologically  identical  sense  organs,  however,  due  to  topograi^ical 
arrangement,  may  in  a  practical  way  chiefly  serve  physiologically  dis- 
tinct functions.  Thus,  certain  receptors  about  the  mouth  are  said  to 
be  useful  mainly  for  proving  food ,  those  at  the  entrance  of  the  respiratory 
chamber,  for  testing  the  quality  of  the  respiratory  medium,  and  ao  on. 
This  method  of  logical  assignment  of  function  is  not  without  danger; 
for  example,  the  insect  antenna  has  been  persistently  associated  es- 
pecially with  olfaction,  yet  Mclndoo  ('14)  finds  that  this  classic  example 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  experimentation. 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  be  sound  they  are  of  interest  in  view 
of  a  recent  contribution  by  Copeland  ('18)  who,  reflecting  the  tone  of  a 

'  tt  is,  however,  not  iraposBible  that  what  is  accepted  in  certain  inetancea  as  a 
specifin  form  of  nerve  terminat,  euch  as  a  tree  nerve  ending,  might  upon  close 
study  be  amenable  to  division  into  morphologically  distinct  types.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  really  significant  and  fundamental  qualitative  diSereQcea  (histologic 
or  chemical)  could  easily  be  so  subtle  that  our  crude  methods  must  ever  fail  to 
detect  them.  Furthermore,  although  it  is  perhaps  true  that  even  the  simplest 
metaioans  which  have  nerve  terminals  at  all  have  them  soinewhat  diSerentiated, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  this  field  as  a  whole  the  anatomic  evidence  lags. 
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certain  group  of  writerfi,  reports  on  what  is  termed  the  olfactory  reac- 
tions of  maxine  snails.  That  the  animals  studied  sought  food  through 
the  action  of  a  chemical  sense  located  chi^y  in  the  osphradium,  al- 
though the  external  body  surface  was  also  responsive  to  a  lesser  degree, 
seems  GOiain.  But  the  contention  is  pressed  further:  that,  eince  the 
osphradium  responds  to  we^  concentrations  of  oyster  juice  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  to  relatively  high  concentrations,  the  osphradium  must 
be  of  an  olfactory  nature  and  the  general  body  surface  gustatory. 

This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows.  In  the  absence  of  differential 
receptors  a  separation  into  smell  and  taste  on  the  basis  of  sensitivity 
alone  is  no  more  defensible  than  to  split  into  two  categories  the  tactile 
sense  of  the  human  finger  and  back. 

In  man,  to  be  sure,  the  diverse  sensitivity  of  smelt  and  taste  to  sub- 
stances that  stimulate  both  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic  (Parker 
and  Stabler,  '13),  but  there  are  other  more  germane  criteria  of  a  quaU- 
tative  nature.  Moreover,  to  ai^e  by  analogy  from  m&a  to  lower 
vertebrates  with  respect  to  these  sensory  activities  is  not  especially 
hazardous,  for  the  homologies  of  innervation  and  structure  are  not  only 
certaip  but  the  one  mechanism  or  the  other  can  be  eliminated  experi* 
mentidly  with  preciMon  (by  section  of  nerves,  plugging  of  nostrils,  etc., 
Sheldon,  '11;  Parker  and  Sheldon,  '13).  In  invertebrates,  however, 
where  not  even  the  existence  of  separate,  appropriate  end  organs  has 
been  demonstrated,  the  ai^ument  by  analogy  exceede  the  limits  of 
legitimate  deduction. 

Finally,  although  such  substances  as  fish  juice  or  oyster  juice  combine 
elements  of  taste  and  smell  for  human  sensibilities,  we  must  distrust 
the  capability  of  the  invertebrates  in  question  to  analyze  chemical 
stimuli  as  discrete  sensations,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  safer  to 
avoid  referring  in  their  cases  to  a  sense  of  taste  and  smell  at  all  (or 
even  to  a  common  chemical  sense,  since  this  term  is  preempted  in  verte- 
brate physiology).  What  such  animals  possess  can  perhaps  be  desig- 
nated a  "general  chemical  sense." 


Experimental  evidence  does  not  substantiate  the  popular  impression 
that  the  nudibrauch  rhinophore  is  a  specialized  organ  for  detecting 
odorous  substances.  It  is,  rather,  a  generalized  organ  responuve  to  a 
variety  of  sensory  agents. 
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In  the  absence  of  differentia,!  receptors  and  the  probable  resulting 
failure  to  translate  stimuli  into  discrete  'sensations,'  it  is  safer  to  avoid 
terms  like  taste  or  smell,  especially  with  the  implication  of  any  simi- 
larity to  corresponding  hmnan  sensations.  Since  we  comprehend  sen* 
sory  processes  only  in  terms  of  human  experience,  there  is,  however,  no 
objection  to  retaining  such  convenient  phrases  as  "olfactory  stimulus." 
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There  must  be  some  mechanism  controlling  the  supply  of  blood  from 
the  veins  to  the  heart  and  regulating  the  variations  needed  during  rest 
and  exercise.  This  mechanism  must  adjust  the  venous  pressure  to 
dilate  the  right  heart  during  diastole,  neither  over  nor  under  filling 
the  ventricle. 

The  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  venous  return  required  and  pro- 
vided are  enormous.  During  bodily  rest  the  venous  pressure  in  man 
in  the  erect  position  rises  scarcely  above  the  axilla.  During  exercise, 
when  the  heart  is  pumping  out  of  the  venous  system  a  greatly  increased 
volume  of  blood,  the  venous  column  instead  of  being  reduced  is  many 
centimeters  higher  than  in  bodily  rest  (1  and  29). 

What  is  the  controlling  mechanism  producing  this  rise?  Is  its  action 
direct  or  indirect,  primary  or  secondary?  What  is  the  inSuence,  nerv- 
ous, mechanical  or  chemical,  which  adjusts  its  activity  to  the  general 
needs?  Is  the  locus  of  stimul  ation  central  or  peripheral?  Undoubtedly 
the  universal  answer  today  would  be  included  under:  R^ulatiOD  by  the 
vasomotor  nervous  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  facta  indicating  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  indirect  vasomotor  nervous  influences  (2),  there  ie  a  peripkaral 
chemical  control  of  the  volume  of  the  venous  return,  and  reasons,  based  on 

'  We  iiae  the  term  "shock"  merely  in  the  senae  of  "depresaioa  of  vitality." 
Surgical  shock  is  the  depression  following  anesthesia  andoperstion;  traum&tic 
that  due  to  trauma,  and  toxaemic  that  incident  to  toxaemia.  Even  ten  minutes 
of  anesthesia  and  a  minor  operation  may  depress  vitality  to  some  extent.  A 
major  operation  usually  depresses  greatly  for  hours  or  days.  Our  problem  is 
the  causes  and  modes  of  these  depressions,  i.e.,  shock  in  all  degrees,  small  as  well 
as  great.  Shock  as  a  moribund  or  almost  moribund  state,  the  sense  in  which  most 
investigators  seem  now  to  use  the  term,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  coaception  which 
for  purposes  of  investigation  is  both  artificial  and  sterUe. 
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previous  papers  from  thia  laboratory,  for  holding  that  it  is  this  chemical 
control  which  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  high  venous  pressure  of  muscular 
work  and  in  the  lowering  of  venous  pressure  induced  by  acapnia  and 
itself  causing  the  circulatory  depression  following  anesthesia  and  sui^- 
cal  operation. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  seen  when  we  compare  the  circulatory 
effects  of  muscular  exertion  with  those  of  mental  strain.  The  latter 
causes  a  very  marked  rise  of  arterial  pressure — a  rise  of  30  or  40  nun.  of 
mercury,  and  once  even  80  or  90  mm.  in  several  subjects  has  been  ob- 
served in  this  laboratory  during  a  mere  lecture  on  the  blood  gases. 
We  suppose  this  high  arterial  pressure  to  be  an  almost  pure  vasomotor 
nervous  effect,  aided  perhaps  by  some  adrenal  or  other  internal  secre- 
tion. There  is  however  no  rise  of  venous  pressure — a  fact  which  be- 
comes highly  significant  when  we  consider  that  the  abundant  chemical 
stimulations,  altered  blood  gases  and  especially  increase  of  COi,  in- 
volved in  muscular  effort  are  lacking  in  mental  strain. 

On  the  other  hand  physical  exertion — running,  stair  climbing  or 
riding  a  stationary  bicycle — sufficient  to  cause  a  rise  of  30  to  40  mm.  of 
mercury  in  arierial  pressure  always  induces  also  a  rise  of  the  venous 
pressure  so  marked  that  the  hand  and  arm  may  be  lifted  many  centi- 
meters above  the  axilla  before  the  veins  collapse.  Even  when  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  accessory  parts  played  during  physical  work 
by  respiration  and  by  muscular  movements  in  pressing  the  venous 
blood  onward  toward  the  heart,  there  seems  to  be  in  these  facts  ground 
for  suspecting  the  existence  of  some  factor  in  the  circulation  acting 
as  a  powerful  accessory  to  the  vasomotor  nervous  system  in  accelerat- 
ing the  venous  return,  and  regulated  by  chemical  rather  than  by 
nervous  influences  (cf.  Boothby,  3). 

As  regards  the  depression  of  the  circulation  induced  by  anesthesia  (4) 
and  surgical  operation  and  by  acute  disease, — conditions  in  which  the 
COi  content  of  the  blood  varies  in  the  opposite  senae  to  that  occurring 
in  muscular  work, — the  evidence  brought  forward  in  previous  papers 
from  this  laboratory  points  clearly  to  a  lowering  of  venous  pressure 
and  decrease  of  the  venous  return  as  the  primary  factor  (1),  (5),  (6). 
And  yet  in  such  conditions  the  vasomotor  nervous  system  is  not  inac- 
tive but  rather  exerted  to  increasing  and  finally  maximal  effort  in  con- 
stricting arterioles  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  arterial  pressure.  It 
thus  strives  in  normal  fashion  to  compensate  the  decreasing  output 
of  the  heart.    It  acts  exactly  as  after  hemorrhage  (7). 

In  harmony  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  circulatory  effects  of  even 
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slightly  excessive  respiration  either  natural  or  artificial  in  animals  under 
experiment  are  seen  first  in  the  change  from  well  filled  to  empty  jugu- 
lars, i.e.,  decreasing  venous  return,  long  before  arterial  pressure  is 
impaired. 

Pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  the  fact  that  voluntarily  forced 
breathing  in  man  has  a  markedly  depressant  action  on  the  circulation. 
The  effect  is  not  upon  the  heart  nor  upon  the  vasomotor  mechanism, 
for  the  heart  is  accelerated  and  arterial  pressure  is  not  usuaUy  low- 
ered. The  circulation  is  rendered  slower;  and  this,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  recent  paper  from  this  laboratory,  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  venous 
return  to  the  heart  (8) .  The  cause  is  clearly  the  reduction  in  the  COi 
content  (or  perhaps  fundamentally  in  the  0^)  of  the  blood,  for  the  dis- 
turbance does  not  occur  when  the  forced  breathing  is  performed  into  a 
bag  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  pulmonary  ventilation. 

Convereely  an  accumulation  of  COi  in  the  blood  causes  an  abnor^ 
mally  high  venous  pressure,  a  dilatation  of  veins  and  an  exaggeration 
of  the  volume  of  the  venous  return  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effect 
on  arterial  pressure.  One  of  us  has  had  a  considerable  and  unique  ex- 
perience bearing  on  this  matter  in  connection  with  tests  of  the  so-called 
self-contained  oxygen  mine  rescue  apparatus  (9).  In  men  wearing 
such  apparatus  and  walking  at  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  the  differ- 
ences in  the  effect  of  insufficient  oxygen  without  accumulation  of  COi 
and  the  effect  of  large  accumulation  of  COi  (3  to  7  per  cent)  with  ample 
oxygen  are  very  striking.  Under  the  low  oxygen  the  effects  are  mani- 
fested as  a  grey  cyanosis  and  fainting.  Under  high  COt,  with  ample 
oxygen,  the  color  of  the  skin  is  good,  there  is  intense  throbbing  headache, 
the  world  turns  black  before  the  eyes,  the  gait  becomes  staggering  but 
the  legs  do  not  usually  give  way.  The  most  striking  symptoms  how- 
ever are  the  indications  of  greatly  elevated  venous  pressure.  The  top 
of  the  venous  column  may  be  at  the  level  of  the  face  or  even  h^er. 
The  superficial  veins  of  the  neck  and  face  are  enormously  distended,  both 
by  this  pressure  and  by  the  relaxation  of  their  own  walls.  The  picture 
is  in  this  respect  like  that  in  the  C0«  acidosis  of  some  patients  with  renal 
disease  in  whom  so  far  as  we  can  judge  the  heart  is  not  sufficiently 
affected  to  explain  the  venous  congestion. 

Hald&ne  (10)  independent) jr  notes  (in  gassed  soldiers)  grey  cy&uosis  without 
rise  of  venous  pressure  from  oxygen  wsnt  without  excess  of  COi,  and  "full  blue 
cyanosis  and  venous  engorgement"  when  excess  of  COi  is  added.  He  does  not 
mention  venous  engorgement  with  bright  pink  lips  from  high  COi  and  ample  ox- 
ygen.   (Doctor  HaldKne  himself  was  the  first  subject  in  whom  I  saw  this  pbenom- 
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esoa  (at  Guy's  Hoepital,  London,  in  1913).    The  significance  of  the  observa- 
tion did  Dot  occur  to  me  until  long  afterward  when  I  had  seen  it  many  times  in 

other  Bubjecta. — Y.  H.) 

To  the  factor  in  the  circulation  thus  indicated  the  term  "veno-pressor 
mechanism"  has  been  applied  in  previous  papers  from  this  laboratory 
(5),  (11).  We  would  suggest  that  it  consists  essentially  in  the  chemical 
influence,  either  directly  or  through  a  local  nervous  mechanism  (e.g., 
unineuronic  reflexes),  upon  the  caUber  of  the  capillaries  and  especially 
of  the  Bmall  efferent  vessels,  the  venules,  exerted  by  the  greater  or  lees 
venosity  of  the  blood  in  and  flowing  from  the  organs, — especially  the 
skeletal  muscles.  The  greater  the  activity  of  the  muscles  the  more 
venous  this  blood.  The  efferent  vessels  are  thus  relaxed  and  the  out- 
flow  from  the  capillaries  into  the  venous  system  made  easier.  The 
volume  of  the  venous  return  to  the  heart  is  increased,  the  venous  pres- 
sure is  raised  and  (within  certain  limits)  the  efficiency  of  the  heart  is 
increased  (II).  Thus  the  two  extremes  of  high  venous  pressure  on  the 
one  hand  and  abnormal^  low  venous  pressure  on  the  other  are  induced 
respectively,  the  former  by  muscular  exertion  with  great  COj  pro- 
duction and  the  latter  by  acapnia  and  related  conditions. 

Camion  (12)  has  recently  reported  observations  ob  wounded  soldiers 
which  suggest  that  in  shock  the  decrease  of  venous  return  may  be  due 
to  a  narrowing  of  the  capillaries  and  venules  so  that  the  red  blood  cells 
are  accumulated  in  the  periphery.  A  decrease  of  Sow  through  the  arm 
and  a  marked  pallor  of  the  skin  have  been  observed  here,  both  after 
forced  breathing  and  ether  hyperpnoea  (6),  (8). 

In  these  Etatements  we  are  Dot  denying  or  questioning  the  results  of  a 
long  hue  of  investigators  whose  woil  has  hitherto  been  accepted  as 
demonstrating  the  vasomotor  control  of  the  venous  return.  In  fact 
our  own  experiments  given  below  show  that  the  vasomotor  nervous 
system  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  venous  pressure.  Our  view  is 
merely  that  in  addition  to  this  influence  there  is  a  mechanism  providing 
a  direct  peripheral  chemical  regulation  of  the  venous  return  to  the 
heart.  In  support  of  this  view  we  offer  a  new  and,  we  believe,  crucial 
observation.  Kaya  and  Starhng  found  that  when  the  lungs  of  a  head- 
less animal  are  ventilated  with  air  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
CO],  arterial  pressure  is  not  aflfected  (13).  We  have  verified  their 
statement  on  this  point,  but  we  have  to  add  to  it  a  new  fact,  namely 
that  in  such  an  experiment  venoua  pressure  undergoes  a  very  marked 
irierease. 
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Fig.  1.  Diagrun  to  illustrate  how  a  relaxation  of  venules  may  be  expected  to 
induce  a  rise  of  venous  pressure.  The  system  shown  consiBts  of  a  pump.  A,  an 
elastic  chamber,  B,  and  fine  nozEles,  C,  corresponding  to  the  arterioles  controlled 
by  the  vasomotor  nervous  system.  The  jets  of  fluid  after  losing  a  part  of  the 
energy  imparted  by  the  pump  fall  into  the  reservoirs,  D,  representing  the  capil- 
laries of  the  tissues  and  organs.  Close  below  these  reservoirs,  on  the  tubes  lead- 
ing back  to  the  pump,  are  cocks,  E,  which  if  partly  cloaed  will  diminish  the 
(venous)  return  to  the  pump  and  cause  a  lowered  (venous)  pressure  in  F.  If 
the  cocks  are  widely  opened  the  pressure  in  the  (venous)  system,  F,  will  rise  so 
that  the  top  of  the  column,  O,  will  be  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
in  the  reservoirs.  If  the  cocks  are  partially  dosed  the  column,  G,  will  be  low- 
ered, and  the  efficiency  of  the  pump  correspondingly  decreased. 
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We  hasten  to  add  also  that  we  are  not  claiming  acapnia  as  the  only 
cause  of  capillary  stagnation  and  failure  of  venous  return  nor  byper- 
capnia  as  necessarily  the  sole  cause  of  high  venous  pre^ure.  Doubtless 
toxins  or  cold  or  ingammation  may  cause  low  venous  pressure.  Facts 
to  be  reported  in  a  later  paper  surest  the  identity  or  close  connection 
of  the  veno-pressor  mechanism  with  that  neiuw-vascular  element  in 
inflammation  upon  which  such  investigations  as  those  of  Bayliss  (14) 
and  Bruce  (15)  have  begun  to  throw  light. 

Probably  the  tonus  of  the  intestines,  which  is  much  affected  by  the- 
venosity  of  the  blood  (6),  (16)  plays  a  part  also  in  the  rise  of  venous 
pressure  during  muscular  exertion.  The  liberation  of  stored  corpuscles 
(17),  and  possibly  also  osmotic  forces,  may  participate. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  can  a  dilatation  of  venules  cause  a  rise  of 
venous  pressure?  In  reply  we  would  point  out,  (l)  That  the  capacity 
of  the  capillaries,  i.  e.,  the  volume  of  blood  in  them,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  venous  system.  (2)  The  pressure  in  the  capillaries  is 
much  higher  than  that  in  the  veins, — about  one-tiiird  of  aortic  pressure 
according  to  v.  Kries,  as  confirmed  by  Lombard  (42).  Cotton,  Slade 
and  Lewis  (40)  find  the  capillaries  capable  of  exerting  a  constrictive  force 
of  at  least  30  nun.  mercury.  (3)  When  a  resistance  between  two  parts  of 
a  moving  hydraulic  system  is  reduced  the  difference  in  pressure  between 
the  two  parts  is  correspondingly  lessened.  In  other  words,  a  dilata- 
tion of  venules  should  tend  to  lower  capillary  pressure  and  raise  venous 
pressure  by  amounts  inversely  proportional  to  the  capacities  of  the 
veins  and  capillaries.     These  relations  are  illustrated  in  figure  1. 

Since  this  paper  was  sent  to  press  an  article  by  Briscoe  (41)  has 
appeared  in  which  measurements  of  the  capillary  and  venous  presssure 
are  given  on  men  by  means  of  the  Hooker  technique.  In  eleven  nor- 
mal men  the  average  capillary  pressure  is  found  to  be  23.5  cm.  of 
water,  and  in  women  22.2  cm.  of  water  or  13.0  and  13.5  higher  than 
venous  pressure.  In  individuals  suffering  from  so-called  irritable 
heart  a  constriction  of  venules  causing  an  increase  of  capillary  pres- 
sure is  described. 

LITERATURE 

The  literature  of  this  subject  falls  under  three  main  heads:  circula- 
tory failure,  nervous  (i.e.,  vasomotor)  control  of  the  venous  return, 
and  the  responsiveness  of  the  finer  blood  vessels  to  chemical  influences. 

1.  That  dealing  with  the  circulatory  depression  and  failure  following 
trauma,  toxemia  and  related  conditions,  has  its  beginning  in  the  classic 
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papers  of  Goltz  (18).  Id  these  papers  be  demonstrated  reflex  inhibi- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  vasomotor  nervous  mechanism.  He  thus  estab- 
lished the  nature  of  syncope  and  his  explanation  stands,  probably  for- 
ever, unshaken.  But  as  regards  the  circulatory  depression  of  shock 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  immense  literature  which  has  accumulated 
since  Goltz  consiats  merely  in  continually  repeated  attempts  to  make 
the  same  explanation  apply;  and  these  attempts  have  been,  year  after 
year  and  investigator  after  investigator,  more  and  more  complete  and 
indisputable  failures. 

The  Qrst  to  recognize  this  was  Porter  (39). 

Seelig  and  Lyon  (19),  Henderson  (5),  Mann  (20)  and  others  have 
shown  by  direct  evidence  that  the  explanation  based  on  vasomotor 
failure  is  inadequate.  Seelig  and  Lyon,  Malcolm  (21),  and  Henderson 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  even  when  the  circulation  is  failing  the 
arteries  are  con8tricted,^ju8t  as  Wiggers  (7)  showed  in  hemorrhage, 
and  that  the  failure  cannot  therefore  be  a  vaso-relaxation. 

Out  of  all  this  mass  of  experiments  and  argumentation  one.  fact 
(first  recognized  in  this  laboratory  and  supported  initially  gainst  great 
opposition)  seems  to  have  won  general  acceptance,  namely  that,  while 
the  circulatory  depression  of  syncope  consists  mainly  in  a  decrease  of 
peripheral  resistance  in  the  arteries,  that  of  shock  on  the  corUrary  lies 
almost  wholly  in  decrease  of  the  venous  return.  In  the  one  the  factor 
is  vasomotor,  in  the  other  veno-preasor  (12). 

2.  That  vasomotor  activity  may  increase  the  venous  return  to  the 
heart  and  raise  venous  pressure  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mall  (22),  Bayliss  and  Starling  (23),  Burton-Opitz  (24),  Plumier 
(25),  Stolnikow  (26),  Roy  and  Brown  (27)  and  others,  and  most  clearly 
of  all  by  those  of  Carl  Tigerstedt  (28) .  We  have  repeated  many  of  the 
experiments  of  these  authors  ourselves  with  essentially  the  results 
which  they  obtained ;  but  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  even  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  the  nervous  control 
of  the  vasomotor  mechanism  can  induce  directly  the  relatively  enor- 
mous increase  of  venous  Sow  requisite  to  maintain  and  even  raise  ve- 
nous pre^ure  when  the  heart  is  pumping  blood  out  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem at  the  rate  it  does  during  utmost  physical  exertion.  The  usual 
supposition  is  that,  as  Hooker  (29)  expresses  it, 

A  vttaoconBtriction  occurs  in  the  great  splancbuic  area,  including  the  portal 
reiD,  whicK  shunta  the  blood  to  the  active  muscles.  There  is  as  a  consequence  a 
venous  plethora  which  enpreBSeB  itself  as  a  rise  of  venous  pressure  which  con- 
tinues through  the  period  of  activity. 
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Or  as  Starling  (30)  expresses  it, 

If  a  m&n  starts  to  run,  his  muscular  movements  pump  more  blood  into  the 
heart,  so  increasing  the  venous  filling,  while  the  central  nervous  system,  by  con- 
tracting the  arteries  of  the  abdomen,  increases  the  peripheral  resistance,  raises 
the  arterial  pressure,  and  forces  all  the  available  blood  through  the  active  musclea. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  qualitative  correctness  of  these  statements  al- 
though we  do  queetion  whether  they  tell  the  whole  story.  The  chemi- 
cal influence  upon  the  blood  vessels  exerted  by  the  altered  blood  gases 
during  exercise  must,  we  think,  be  taken  into  account  as  an  accessory 
to  the  muscular  movements  and  nervous  vasoconstrictions  and  dilata- 
tions in  respect  to  the  rise  of  venous  pressure. 

3.  Hie  responsiveness  of  the  blood  vessels  to  direct  chemical  stimu- 
lation was  observed  first  in  capillaries  by  Severini  (31). 

Gaskel!  (32)  contributed  well  known  and  important  experiments  and 
imputed  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  chemical  changes,  es- 
pecially acid  production,  going  on  in  an  organ  during  activity  may  di- 
rectly bring  about  a  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  this  organ  and  so, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system,  regulate  its  own  blood 
supply  according  to  its  own  needs.  Gaskell  thought  that  in  order  to 
be  of  any  effect  upon  the  volume  of  blood  flow  into  and  through  an  organ 
this  dilatation  must  occur  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  not  merely  in  the 
capillaries.  He  seems  not  to  have  considered  the,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
even  more  probable  dilatation  of  the  small  veins  and  the  more  ready 
outflow  into  the  venous  system  under  the  influence  of  the  chemical 
products  of  activity. 

Bayliss  (33)  demonstrated  that  under  constant  pressure  an  increase 
of  flow  through  an  oi^an  occurs  when  COi  or  other  acid  is  added  to  a 
perfusion  fluid.  He  recognized  that  any  acid  stronger  than '  carbonic 
merely  Uberates  COt  from  carbonates  and  is  itself  neutralized.  Thus 
the  effects  of  all  acids  are  brought  about  through  COt,  although  in  last 
analysis  the  stimulus  may  depend  on  C^. 

Hooker  (29),  Schwarz  and  Lemberger  (34)  and  v.  Anrep  (35)  have 
contributed  experiments  showing  with  entire  unanimity  and  conclusive- 
ness the  relaxing  effect  of  COt  and  other  acids  in  high  dilution  on  blood 
vessels  while  Adler  (36)  has  shown  this  effect  and  with  special  distinct- 
ness the  contracting  effects  of  dUute  alkali.  The  details  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Adler  and  previously  of  Natus  (37)  in  related  lines  are  especi- 
ally interesting. 
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Hooker's  work  ms  done  in  part  to  test  the  idea  of  a  veno-pieaaor  meduutiom  u 
suggested  by  HeadersOD.  Hooker  rejects  the  idea  and  Baylisa  likewise  soAs 
little  to  support  it.  Hooker  appears  to  have  misunderstood  Henderson  as  claim- 
ing that  an  increase  of  acidity  constricts  veins.  The  contention  of  the  tatter 
was,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  high  content  of  COi  in  the  blood  and  a  high  venous 
pressure  are  concomitants,  and  that  low  COi  induces  low  venous  pressure.  If  the 
conception  of  the  circulation  expressed  in  figure  1  is  at  all  correct,  it  is  a  mechani- 
cally erroneous  idea  that  to  raise  venous  pressure  there  must  be  a  constriction  of 
veins,  and  that  dilatation  of  veins  causes  lower  venous  pressure.  Hooker  and 
Bayliss  seem  to  read  "veno-pressor"  as  synonjrmous  with  "veno-c  one  trie  tor." 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  conceive  the  hydraulic  reiationa  a  widening  of  the  caliber 
of  the  venules,  allowing  readier  outflow  from  the  tissue  reservoirs,  should  in 
crease  venous  preasure ;  and  a  constriction  of  venules  should  decrease  the  venous 
return  to  the  heart,  and  lower  venous  pressure  by  damming  the  blood  in  the 
oapillaries  (see  fig.  1). 

None  of  the  investigators  in  this  field  seem  to  have  suggested  that  the 
chemical  influence  of  tissue  metabolism  must  be  far  more  completely 
exerted  upon  venules  than  upon  arterioles.  Gaskell  thought  that 
arterioles  may  be  affected  through  the  lymph.  But  the  inner  wall  of 
these  vessels  is  bathed  by  the  fresh  arterial  blood  in  which  the  COi  con- 
tent varies  comparatively  little.  Furthermore  in  normal  life  the  chief 
control  of  the  arteries  is  not  chemical  but  nervous  and  is  exerted  from 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  walls  of  the  venules  on  the  oontrary 
are  exposed  both  from  within  and  without  to  the  influence  of  metabo- 
lites and  especially  to  the  full  and  widely  varying  venous  tension  of 
COj,  H,C(^,  and  (^. 

The  experiments  reported  below  are  a  few  abbreviated  illustrations 
taken  from  a  very  large  mass  of  work.  They  were  all  performed  and 
reported  in  outline  eight  or  ten  years  ago  (2).  Full  pubhcation  has 
been  delayed  until  now  in  the  hope  that  we  should  find  some  form  of 
presentation  which  would  bring  the  facts  of  venous  pressure  under 
the  prevalent  vasomotor  conceptions. 

The  general  plan  of  our  reseanih  was  to  do  two  sets  of  experiments  for 
comparison.  In  one,  series  A,  the  nervous  vasomotor  mechanism  was 
excited  or  depressed  by  the  classic  methods — section  and  stimulation  of 
the  spinal  cord,  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  stimulation  of  an 
afferent  nerve  and  intravenous  injection  of  epinephrin.  In  the  other, 
series  B,  as  nearly  £s  possible  only  the  purely  peripheral  chemical  fac- 
tor in  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  was  brought  into  activity  by 
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adding  COi  to  the  oxygen  with  which  the  lungs  were  insufflated  in  a 
decapitated  animal.  In  both  series  the  arterial  pressure  was  taken  as 
the  index  of  the  activity  of  the  vasomotor  nerve  endings.  In  both  it  ia 
the  amount  of  the  effect  obtained  upon  venous  pressure  which  is  the 
point  of  interest. 

To  make  the  line  of  thought  clear,  let  us  suppose  that  it  could  be 
shown  that  increased  activity  of  the  nervous  mechaoiam  (e.g.,  by  epi- 
nepbrin  or  eplanchnic  stimulation)  caused  a  great  rise  of  arterial  pres- 
sure but  no  change  of  venous  pressure.  Suppose  again  that  increase  of 
Cd  in  the  blood  and  tissues  caused  a  marked  rise  of  venous  pressure 
accompanied  by  no  change  of  arterial  pressure.  Then  wemightfairly 
differentiate  two  mechanisms;  the  one  nervous-arterial,  the  other 
chemical-venous. 

Actually  of  course  the  various  parts  of  the  circulation  are  too  closely 
interdependent  for  such  experimental  results  to  be  obtainable  or  even 
conceivable.  Even  if  the  nervous  system  had  no  direct  control  over 
veins,  arterial  changes  must  indirectly  inSuence  venous  pressure,  and 
,  even  if  arterioles  were  wholly  insensitive  to  chemical  inSuences,  venous 
changes  must  exert  some  indirect  effect  upon  arterial  pressure.  As 
both  of  these  conditional  clauses  are  contrary  to  fact  the  problem  of 
experimental  differentiation  of  the  nervous-arterial  and  chemical- 
venous  controls  is  one  of  extreme  technical  difficulty. 

Logically  all  possibility  of  ;the  participation  in  venous  pressure 
changes  by  alterations  of  cardiac  activity  or  by  stimulation  or  depres- 
sion of  nerve  centers  direct  or  reflex  should  be  experimentally  excluded. 
Such  rigor  of  demonstration  appears  however  to  be  only  partially 
obtainable. 

Any  cardio-inhibitory  action  raises  venous  pressure  by  decreasing 
the  volume  pumped  out  of  the  venous  system  and  by  slowing  the  general 
blood  stream  (25).  The  blood  gases  strongly  influence  the  cardio-inhib- 
itorj-  center;  therefore  in  most  experiments  both  vagi  were  cut. 

During  ordinary  asphyxia  there  is  an  enormous  rise  both  of  arterial 
and  venous  pressure  even  after  section  of  the  vagi.  If  the  peripheral 
effects  of  COi  contribute  to  this  rise,  the  veno-pressor  element  is  ob- 
scured by  the  powerful  central  vasomotor  influence  of  asphyxia  (38). 
For  demonstration  of  the  veno-pressor  factor  it  is  essential  that  the  well- 
known  and  powerful  effect  of  the  asphyxial  chemical  substances  and 
deficiencies  upon  the  vasomotor  center  in  the  medulla  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Therefore  (except  in  certain  cases)  the  spinal  cord  was  ex- 
posed and  cut  just  below  the  occiput  in  dogs,  while  in  the  cats  used  the 
head  was  removed  by  the  method  of  Sherrington, 
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When  the  Btump  of  the  spinal.cord  is  stuDulated  electrically  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  electrical  excitation  of  the  vasomotor  mechanism 
upon  the  circulation  all  the  skeletal  muBcles  also  are  thrown  into  con- 
traction and  this  contributes  to  the  rise  of  pressure  by  an  indefinable 
amount.  Therefore  the  animals  in  which  this  experiment  was  tried 
were  always  curarized. 

When  the  cord  is  electrically  stimulated  or  when  eplnephrin  (Parke, 
Davis  &.  Company  adrenalin)  is  introduced  into  a  vein  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  effect  upon  venous  pressure  induced  directly 
and  effects  indirectly  resulting  from  the  slowing  or  overstrain  of  the 
heart.  Vagus  section  and  care  as  todoeageare  the  ooly,yet  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  means  of  covering  this  point. 

Fortunately  for  the  purpose  of  our  research  the  results  of  the  first 
series  of  experiments  indicate  that  the  nervous  control  of  the  circula- 
tion is  chiefiy  on  the  arterial  side,  while  the  results  of  the  second  series 
demonstrate  that  the  peripheral  chemical  control  is  powerful  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  venous  pressure  and  scarcely  perceptible  in  its  relation  to 
arterial  pressure. 

Series  A.  These  experiments  are  controls  showing  the  majcimum  ex- 
tent of  the  vasomotor  nervous  influence  upon  venoUs  pressure.  They 
show  that  a,  abolition  of  the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  center  in  the 
medulla  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord  causes  no  fall  (but  sometimes  indi- 
rectly a  rise)  in  venous  pressure;^,  stimulation  of  the  stump  of  the  spinal 
cord  sufficient  to  cause  a  marked  rise  of  arterial  pressure  has  only  a  slight 
and  apparently  mainly  indirect  effect  in  raising  venous  pressure  when 
skeletal  muscular  movements  are  excluded  by  means  of  curare ;  c,  reflex 
rise  of  venous  pressure  on  stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  is  not  com- 
parable in  amount  to  the  arterial  rise;  d,  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic 
nerves  induces  a  rise  of  both  arterial  and  venous  pressure.  But  in  none 
of  these  conditions  do  the  changes  in  venous  pressure  exceed  35  mm. 
saline  and  they  are  seldom  so  much,  although  the  alteration  of  vascular 
tonus  as  judged  by  changes  of  arterial  pressure,  was  in  many  cases 
intense, — facts  which  contrast  strikingly  with  the  results  of  chemical 
stimulation  to  be  shown  later  (series  B). 

Methods.  When  dogs  were  used  the  technique  was  usually  as  follows : 
morphine  subcutaneously  (0,010  to  0.015  gram  per  kilo  body  weight) ; 
half  an  hour  later  a  little  chloroform,  then  ether.  Vagi  cut.  Arterial 
pressure  recorded  by  a  manometer  connected  with  the  carotid  artery. 
Venous  pressure  taken  in  the  central  end  of  the  jugular  or  femoral  vein 
by  the  method  described  by  Henderson  and  Barringer  (11).    Great 
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care  was  taken,  and  is  necessary,  to  insure  avoiding  any  obstruction  in 
the  vessel.  Even  a  full  bladder  obstructs  the  femoral  return.  Only 
the  results  of  quick  infiows  were  recorded  (cf.  loc.  cit.  (11) ).  Measure- 
ments of  venous  pressure  are  in  millimeters  of  saline  solution.  Zero 
pressure  was  taken  as  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  vessel  into  which 
the  special  venous  cannula  manometer  was  inserted,  and  its  proximal 
vein,  the  subclavian  or  abdominal  vena  cava.  The  protocolfi  state 
when  curare  was  used.  After  two  or  three  concordant  meaeuremente 
of  arterial  and  venous  pressure  the  spinal  cord  was  cut  between  the 
atlas  and  occiput  and  the  effects  upon  arterial  and  venous  pressures 
were  noted.  When  the  cord  was  stimulated  electrically  the  electrodes 
were  inserted  into  the  vertebral  canal  on  each  side  of  the  cord  to  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  millimeters  below  the  point  of  section.  Artificial  respi- 
ration, unless  otherwise  indicated,  was  maintained  by  means  of  a  pump 
run  by  an  electric  motor,  or  by  intratracheal  insufflation  of  oxygen  from 
a  cylinder  of  compressed  gas  through  a  wash  bottle. 

In  some  experiments  the  vena  cava  was  partly  occluded  as  a  device 
to  exclude  cardiac  e£Fects  upon  venous  pressure  and  confine  the  evidenoe 
to  peripheral  changes. 

In  the  experiments  in  which  the  splanchnics  were  stimulated  the 
^inal  cord  and  vagi  were  not  cut. 

When  cats  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiment  they  were  first  l^tly 
etherized,  the  vagi  cut  and  the  cord  severed  just  below  the  occiput,  or 
else  the  entire  bead  was  removed  by  the  method  of  Sherrington. 
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R«flult :  On  section  of  the  cord  venoua  prewure,  iiut«ad  of  falling,  roee  slightly, 
owing  pTob&bly  either  to  the  passage  of  a  greater  volume  of  blood  through  the 
relaxed  arterioles  into  the  venous  system,  or  to  less  efficient  heart  action. 

SxperimentAt.  Dog;  9.5  kilos.  Venous  pressure  from  femoral.  Insufflation. 
The  vena  cava  was  partly  compressed  by  a  ligature  placed  about  it  just  below  the 
diaphragm,  not  sufficient  to  occlude  it  entirely  but  merely  so  as  to  cause  and 
maintain  a  high  venous  preamire  distolly.  It  was  thought  that  under  these  con- 
ditioos  any  change  in  the  tonus  of  the  veins  would  be  made  more  evident. 
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Result:  With  »  slight  obetruotion  (not  occlusion)  of  the  vena  iMVtt  the  femoral 
venous  pressure  was  not  affected  by  spinal  section  although  arterial  pressure  fell 
36  mm. 

£zpertm«nl  A3.  Bull  dog;  0  kilos.  V«nous  pressure  fr«m  femoral  vein  (un- 
obstructed).   Insufflation.    The  anim&l  was  fully  cursrised.  , 
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Stimulation  of  cord  repeated  with  stronger  onrrmt  and  continued  lor  6  minntes 
(through  17th  minute) 


13  minutes  after  section. 
IS  minutes  after  section. 
17  minute  after  section. 
86  minutes  after  section. 


Result:  On  section  of  the  cord  arterial  pressure  fell  one-half  while  venous 
preasute  rose  slightly,  then  fell  slightly.  Oa  moderate  stimulatiao  of  the  oord 
there  was  marked  rise  of  arterial,  but  only  a  slight  rise  of  venous  pressure.  On 
strong  stimulation  arterial  pressure  was  raised  from  56  to  ISO  while  venous  pres- 
sure rose  only  from  S5  to  76,  and  failed  to  maintain  even  this  elevation  totheend 
of  the  stimulation  period. 
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Experiment  Af.    Bull  dog;  13  kiloa.    Venous  pruaun  from  jugular.    Artificial 
respiration  after  seotion  of  cord. 
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Cord  stimulated  dectrically  for  1  n 


Cord  stistulated  for  2 


13  minuteB  after  section  of  cord. . 

14  minutea  after  section  of  cord. . 

15  minutes  after  section  of  cord. . 

16  minutes  after  section  of  cord, , 
34  minutee  after  section  of  card.  ■ 


Cord  stimulated  for  5  minutes,  {through  40th)  curarization  had  begun  to  wear  off 
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Reeult:  On  section  of  apinal  cord  arterial  pressure  fell  from  120  to  35  with  a 
barely  perceptible  change  of  venous  pressure.  Stimulation  raised  arterial  pres- 
sure greatly,  venous  pressure  only  slightly.  After  the  curare  had  begun  to  wear  off 
and  slight  muscular  movements  were  induced  by  spinal  stimulation,  a  marked 
but  not  a  lasting  effect  on  venous  pressure  was  induced. 
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ExpeHmetU  AS.  Dog;  9  kiloe.  Venous  preuure  from  jugular,  loiufflation. 
Animal  curariied.  Spinal  cord  cut.  Left  aciatia  nerve  exposed  and  out.  Cen- 
tral end  of  nerve  Btiroulated  electrioally. 


i^^^ 

pZXu 

70 

80 
90 
100 
110 
120 
130 

M  mini^t' 

R«8ult:  After  section  of  the  spinal  oord  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  caused  arterial  pressnre  to  rise  gradually  from  70  to  130  nun.without 
a  corresponding  eSect  on  venous  pressure. 


Experiment  A6.    Dog;  10  kilos.    Morphin. 
Stimulation  of  right  splanchnic  in  thorax. 

Ether.    Artificial 

respiration. 

^^<^ 

mrom 

120 
160 
110' 

mm.  mUin, 

Result;    Stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  caused  a  rise  of  both  arterial  and 
venous  pressures. 


Experiment  A7.    Dog;  12  kilos.    Morphin,  ether,  artificial  respiratio 
splanchnic  nerve  stimulated  in  thorax. 


Before  stimulation 

Splanohnio  stimulation. 

Stimulation  stopped 

Stronger  stimulation... 
Stimulation  stopped 


Result:   Stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  caused  a  rise  of  both  arterial 
and  venous  preeaure. 
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Bxp^nvutU  AS.  Dog;  H-S  kiloa.  Morpbin,  etbor.  NfttvrKl  brenUung  of  ur 
under  a  suffioient  poeitive  preaauT«  to  keep  the  liuga  distaoded  &fter  tbe  thorax 
was  opened.  A  cardiometer  was  placed  upon  the  veatrioles  of  the  heart  and  the 
volume  curve  recorded.  From  the  heart  rate  and  amplitude  of  beat  the  circula- 
tion rate  hoa  been  calculated.    The  right  splanchnic  was  cut  and  stimulated. 


^^«™ 

«%:?2^ 

»""- 

ASSSm 

90 
100 
100 
86 
65 

1,980 
1,300 
1,600 
1,746 

i,«e 

140 
95 
130 
IftS 
110 

Mm.  .aim* 

70 

During  stimulation  of  splanchnic 

SO 

After  stopping  stimulation 

GO 

BeeiUt:  Section  erf  the  rifjitsplaBduiic  oauwdft  fall  of  both  arterial  and  ren- 
ous  |»«aaure,  a  less  efficient  diastolie  filling  of  tlu  heart  and  a  consequent  deoreaM 
of  circulation  rate.  Stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  raiaed  both  presauree  and  in- 
creased the  TcnouB  return  as  evidenced  by  augmentation  of  the  circulation  rate. 
For  graphic  records  from  this  animal  see  Henderson  and  Barringer,  op.  cit.  p. 
300. 

Experiment  A9.  Cat,  decapitated.  Insufflation.  Quick  injeoUon  of  adren- 
alin, complete  in  10  teconds. 


FBBMIIBB 

mmmjin 

96 
140 

80 

■MII.M»M 
30 

Result:    The  arterial  pressure  rose  45  mm.  and  venous  X  mm. 


ExperiTtterU  AW.    Cat,  decapitated.   Insufflation.    Slow  injection 
during  2  minutes. 

ruwuM 

P»OU 

20 
ISO 
ISO 
150 
140 

90 

nn.  «{,« 

5 

10 

s 

HcAult:    Although  venous  preaaure  rose  at  first  it  fell  again  even  during  the 
injection  nearly  to  its  initial  level,  indicating  that  the  vasomotor  influence  upon 
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Tenons  pressure  is  not  direct  but  is  due  to  redifltribution  of  blood.  As  Boon  as 
this  redistributioQ  is  established  venous  preasure  falls  again  even  while  a  high 
arterial  pressure  is  maintained. 

Experiment  All.    Cat,  decapitated.    Insufflation.    Slow  injection  of  adren- 
alin, during  4.6  minutes. 


UTUtU. 

rUi^i^ 

150 
160 
140 
130 
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100 

20 
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Result;  Althou^  venous  pressure  rose  at  first  it  fell  again  even  during  the 
injection  nearly  to  its  initial  level. 

Series  B.  These  experiments  were  designed  to  test  the  peripheral 
cheokical  vascular  control,  i.e.,  the  veno^M'eeaor  mecbaniem.  They 
were  performed  upon  cats  after  dec^tati(ni,  or  section  of  vagi  taiA 
spinal  cord.  The  pulmonary  ventilation  was  maintained  by  intra- 
tracheal insufflation  with  a  jet  of  oxygen. 

When  the  jet,  was  enriched  with  15  or  20  per  cent  of  C0>,  venous  pres- 
sure began  after  a  few  seconds  to  rise  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
levels  of  60  or  70  mm.  or  even  more  were  attained.  When  the  COj 
was  shut  off  and  the  lungs  ventilated  rapidly  with  oxygen  alone,  venous 
pressure  felt  again  gradually  to  its  original  level. 

These  changes  of  venous  pressure  are  about  100  per  cent  greater  than 
those  obtained  in  the  previous  series  of  experiments.  Their  significance 
is  clear  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  previous  series  arterial 
pressure  was  always  greatly  affected,  in  the  effects  of  COj  arterial 
changes  are  minimal  or  absent.  The  only  effect  upon  the  arterial 
pressure  curve  was  an  increased  amplitude  of  pulsation. 

Venous  pressure  was  measured  from  the  jugular  io  all  cases  and  from 
the  femoral  also  in  a  few  experiments  in  which  the  vena  cava  inferior 
was  partially  occluded. 
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Experiment  Bl.    Cat,  beheaded.    Insufflation  with  oxygen,  then  oxygen  pint 
IS  per  cent  C(\,  and  finally  oxygen  alone. 


Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  +  C0,.. 
Oxygen  +  COi.. 
Oxygen  +  COi., 
Oxygen  +  COi.. 
Oxygen  +  CO,.. 
Oxygen  +  CCH-. 
Oxygen  +  CO*.. 
Oxygen  +  C0».. 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone.... 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone.... 

Oxygen  alone 

*  Oxygen  alone 


U 


Result:  Under  the  influence  of  C0|  venous  pressure  rose  progreseiTely  during 
5  minutes  to  a  height  of  70  mm.  As  the  excess  of  COt  wu  ventilated  out  of  the 
animal  venous  pressure  fell  again.  The  simultaneous  ohanges  of  arterial  pressure 
were  10  nun.  upward  and  4  mm.  downward.  The  pressure  record  showed  en  in* 
creased  amplitude  of  pulsation. 

Experiment  Bt.  Cat,  beheaded.  Insufflation  with  oxygen,  then  oxygen  plus 
15  per  cent  of  CO,,  and  finally  oxygen  alone. 


Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  +  COi.. 
Oxygen  +  CO,.. 
Ojqrgen  +  CO,.. 
Oxygen  +  CO,.. 
-  Oxygen  +  CO,.. 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  atone 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone.... 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone 


R«Bult:  Under  CO,  venous  pressure  rose  during  22  minutes  from  0  to  60  mm. 
while  arterial  pressure  rose  onlyfrom  50  to  60.  The  amplitude  of  the  pulsationa  in 
the  arterial  pressure  reoord  was  markedly  increased.  Later  during  6  minutes 
under  oxygen  alone  venous  pressure  fell  to  its  original  level  and  arteriaf  pressure 
sank  slightly.  ' 

660 
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ExperiToent  BS.  Cftt,  vajpcnt  and  spinal  cord  severed  belowoeciput  with  dull 
chisel  but  h«ad  not  removed.  Insufflation  with  oxygen,  th«n  oxygen  plus  20  per 
cent  of  CO],  and  finally  oxygen  alone-  The  vena  cava  inferiorwaspartially 
(not  completely)  occluded  and  the  pressure  was  determined  in  both  the  jugular 
and  femoral  veins. 


Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  +  C0,.. 
Oxygen  +  CO,.. 
Oxygen  +  CO,.. 
Oxygen  +  CO,.. 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone 

Oxygen  alone — 
Oxygen  alone, . . 
Oxygen  alone 


14 


Result:  The  effects  of  Cd  in  this  caee  were  similar  to  those  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding experiments  but  the  fact  that  incrcHSed  amplitude  in  the  arterial  pressure 
record  occurred  even  with  the  vena  cava  damped  suggests  that  this  pheaomeuon 
is  not  due  to  increased  filling  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  larger  systolic  discharges,  but  to 
more  forcible  oontractione. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  generfd  significance  of  the  results  of  these  two  series  of  experi- 
ments appears  to  us  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Procedures  which  strongly  influence  vasomotor  innervation,  e.g., 
spinal  section,  spinal  stimulation,  stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve, 
splanchnic  stimulation  and  intravenous  injection  of  epinephrin,  cause 
on  the  whole  decidedly  greater  alterations  of  ari^rial  than  of  venous 
pressure,  and  the  alterations  of  venous  pressure  are  often  only  momen- 
tary and  therefore  largely  indirect  and  secondary  to  redistribution  of 
blood. 

2.  In  the  beheaded  cat  increfkse  of  C0»  in  the  blood  (with  ample  oxy- 
gen), which  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  arterial  pressure  other  than  an 
increased  amplitude  of  pulse,  causes  an  enormous  rise  of  venous  pres- 
sure. The  pressure  develops  gradually  bs  the  COi  accumulates  in  the 
tissues  and  falls  again  gradually  as  the  excess  of  COt  is  ventilated  out 
of  the  body. 

THK  UieMGAN  JODBMAL  OF  rHIUOLOai,  TOL.  M,  NO,  S 
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3.  These  facts,  taken  with  those  quoted  in  the  introductory  part  of 
this  paper,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  veno-pressor  mechanifim  distinct 
from  the  vasomotor  nervous  regulation  and  consisting  in  a  peripheral 
chemical  control,  largely  through  variations  in  the  COi  content  of  the 
venous  blood,  over  the  venous  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  tcdoub 
return. 

4.  As  venous  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  venous  return  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  diastohc  filling  of  the  heart,  and  thus  are  factors 
in  determining  the  volume  of  blood  circulated  in  unit  time,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  veno-pressor  mechanism  may  play  a  part  in  the 
increased  circulation  durii^  muscular  exertion.  It  thus  assists  in  co- 
ordinating the  volume  of  the  blood  stream  with  the  energy  expenditure 
and  gaseous  metabolism  of  the  tissues. 

5.  As  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  shock  it  is  the  decreased 
venous  return  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  arterial  pressure,  the  rela- 
tion of  CO)  to  the  veno-presaor  mechanism  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  by  which  acapnia  induces  circulatory  failure. 
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It  has  been  shown  that,  roughly  epeaJdng,  the  rate  of  rhythmic  con- 
traction in  the  small  intestine  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the 
pylorus  (1).  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  muscular  origin  of  this 
rhythm  seems  now  to  be  overwhelming.  The  theory  of  a  neurogenous 
origin  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  work  of  Magnus,  which  has 
recently  been  repeated  and  overthrown  by  Gunn  and  Underbill  (2). 
Usii^  a  better  technic,  they  obtained  plexus-f  ree  strips  of  intestinal  mus- 
cle that  would  contract  rhythmically  in  Locke's  solution.  More  re- 
cently Mr.  Taylor  and  I  (3)  and  Miss  Starkweather  and  I  (4)  have  pre- 
sented evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  local  differences  inrhyth- 
micity  are  due  to  differences  in  the  metabohsm  of  the  muscle  in  the 
different  regions.  This  present  work  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that 
further  light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  problem  by  a  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  various  drugs  influence  the  rate  of  contraction  in  the 
different  regions. 

TECHNIC 

Excised  segments  of  rabbit's  intestine  have  been  used.  -  The  animals 
were  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  and  the  abdomens  opened  immedi- 
ately. Segments  were  cut  from  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
from  the  upper  jejunum,  from  the  upper  ileum,  from  the  lower  ileum 
and  from  the  colon  where  it  parallels  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
These  pieces  were  washedout  and  keptioiced  Locke's  solution.  Smaller 
segments,  2  to  3  cm.  long,  were  cut  as  needed.  These  were  attached 
to  light  heart-levers  and  suspended  in  a  beaker  containing  400  cc.  of 
aerated  Locke's  solution  kept  at  38''C.  When  testing  valuable  drugs 
this  lai^  amount  of  fluid  may  seem  wasteful  but  the  results  are  much 
better  than  those  obtained  with  small  amounts.  The  segments  beat 
more  regularly,  possibly  on  account  of  the  greater  dilution  of  their  me- 
tabolites; and  less  care  need  be  taken  to  avoid  changes  in'  temperature 
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when  adding  drugs.  To  insure  prompt  mixture  the  dnigg  were  all 
added  in  liquid  form.  By  directing  the  air-jet  horizontally,  a  certain 
amount  of  circulation  was  kept  up  in  the  Suid.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  with  new  segments  which  had  not  been  tested  previously  with 
any  drug.  Ordinarily  the  segments  that  had  been  tested  and  washed 
were  used  for  preliminary  work  in  finding  the  dosage  of  the  various 
drugs  which  would  definitely  influence  the  muscle  but  not  paralyze  it. 
After  that  a  few  crucial  experiments  would  be  done  with  new  pieces. 

Of  the  seventy-five  drugs  studied,  a  number  are  used  commonly  in 
medicine  as  laxatives  and  emetics,  several  are  nerve  depressants  and 
anesthetics,  some  diminish  or  increase  oxidation  while  others  are  poisons 
which  attack  various  parts  of  the  protein  molecule.  They  have  been 
arranged  alphabetically  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  clfl^aes:  those  which  increased  the  rate,  those  which 
slowed  it  and  those  which  had  no  definite  effect  with  the  doses  used. 

When  possible,  the  rate  was  counted  after  the  segments  had  been 
exposed  to  the  drug  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Sometimes  this 
interval  had  to  be  shorter,  as  when  the  contractions  ceased  or  became 
irregular.  No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  rates  of  the  colonic  segments  after  it  wa^  seen  that  they 
contracted  too  irregularly  for  accurate  work.  It  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  great  difference  between  the  muscle  in  small  and  large  intestine 
that  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  drugs  which  made  the  colonic  rhythm 
more  regular  and  others  which  stopped  it  altogether,  those  which  had 
pronounced  eEFects  on  the  rates  of  the  small  intestine  had  none  on  the 
rate  of  the  large. 

Drugs  which  increased  Ike  rate.  The  most  pronounced  effects  were 
obtained  with  calcium  chlorid,  calcium  lactate  and  benzene.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show  data  obtained  in  typical  experiments.  In  all  these 
tables  D  stands  for  duodenum,  J  for  jejunum,  M  for  middle  and  I  for 
ileum. 
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I 

12,0 
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12.0 

16.0|133 

9.5 

14.3 

IfiO 

12.5 

16.0 

128 

10.5 

14.5 
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A  similar  graded  effect  was  observed  in  some  of  the  experiments  with 
sodium  and  potassium  hydrate. 


„„ 

MAIl 

WITH 

POTUnUU  HI 

OBilB 

B.fo» 

A.t« 

Bidora 

AfUr 

15.0 
13,0 
11.0 
10.8 

17.0 
16.0 
15.0 
14.5 

113          ! 

115      , 
136      \ 
134 

12.5 
12.0 
9.0 
8.5 

12.0 
11.5 
10.3 
9.3 

More  often,  however,  the  percent^e  of  increase  was  about  the  game 
or  else  graded  irregularly.  Nicotin  occasionally  produced  a  graded 
increase  in  rate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures. 


mlH  BICOTIB 

B^for. 

After 

B<fon 

After 

15.7 
14.0 
14.0 
12.3 

15.8 
14.3 
14.6 
14.0 

101 
102 
103 
113 

14.3 
13.0 
12.8 
9.3 

14.3 
13.5 

12.6 
lO.O 

M 

98 

Ordinarily  the  results  were  more  irregular.    Ammonia  gave  one 
graded  result  among  several  atypical  ones. 


WITH  AHMOHIA 

Befon 

AfMr 

F«e«alM. 

D 

15.6 
10.8 
10.2 

8.2 

16.0 
12.0 
11.5 
11.6 

102 

M 

113 

I 

141 

A  pronounced  ungraded  increase  was  observed  several  times  with 
mercuric  chlorid.  Slight  irregular  increases  were  obtained  at  times 
with  adrenalin,  acetone,  chloroform  and  ether.  Ordinarily  no  changes 
in  rate  were  observed  with  these  drugs. 

The  striking  thing,  then,  in  a  number  of  these' experiments  was  the 
peculiar  gradation  in  the  percentage  of  increase.  The  possible  sig- 
nificance of  this  finding  will  be  taken  up  later  in  the  discussion. 

Drugs  which  slowed  the  rate.  These  may  be  divided  first  into  two 
groups:  those  which  had  pronounced  effects  and  those  which  had  only 
slight  effects. 
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Pronounced  effeeta 
Alois 

Alum  AlK(S04)il2HiO 
.  Antimonyl  potEiwium  tartrate 
Carbon  dioxid 
CMcora 
Chloral  hydrate 
Digitalis 
Ergot 

Formaldehyd 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Ipecac 

Phenyl  hydrazin 
Potassium  cyan  id 
Quinin  bieuKate 
Quinin  hydrocblorid 
Quiaia  urea  hydrochlorid 

Sodium  citrate 
Sodium  nitrite 
Sodium  salicylate 
Zinc  sulfate 


Slight  effeett 
Alcohol  (ethylio) 
Anilin  oil 

Apocodein  hydrochlorid 
Apomorpbin 
Barium  ehlorid 
Beta  eucain 
Chloretone 
Copper  suFate 
Digitalio 
Glucose 

Hydrogen  peroxid 
Lead  acetate 
Magnesium  ehlorid 
M^piesium  sulfate 
Oxalic  acid 
Phenol 
Pilocarjun 
Potassium  bromid 
Potasaium  iodid 
Potassium  permanganate 
Sodium  fluorid 

Sodium  phosphate  (NaiHPOt) 
Sodium  potassium  tartrate 
Sodium  sulfate 


Thirteen  of  these  Bubstaacea  will  be  discussed  first  as  they  all 
tended  to  slow  the  segments  in  a  particular  way.  All  but  alcohol  are 
from  the  group  of  strong  depressants.     They  are: 


Alcohol 

Antimonyl  potaasium  tartrate 

Carbon  dioxid 

Chloral  hydrate 

Digitalis 

Ergot 

Following  are  some  typical  protocols: 


Formaldehyd 
Potassium  oyanid 
Quinin  bisulfate 
Quinin  hydrochlorid 
Quinin  urea  hydrochlorid 
Sodiiun  citrate 
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i» 
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AlUr 
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AfUr 

12.4 
11.5 
8.7 
8.2 

12.6 
10.0 
6.5 

7.5 

100 
87 
74 
91 

1«.8 
11.4 
10.2 
9.2 

11.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.0 

66 

M 

49 
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Btlon 

AfUr 

P«»w* 

Btfon 

Alter 

17.0 
14.0 
12.0 
12.0 

IS.O 
13,0 
6,5 
8.5 

88 

86 
64 
71  . 

12.3 
10.2 
10.6 
9.8 

12.0 
6.0 
5.0 
4.4 

J 

c^n.^.u. 

Baton 

Aftar 

Bitcn 

Att«- 

PcnwUd 

13.9 
13.7 
11.7 
10.6 

11.3 
11.0 
0.4 
5.4 

81 
80 
56 
61 

14.0 
13.5 
11.5 
10.0 

13.2 
11.5 
8.2 
9.0 

J 

I 

90 

Twenty-four  such  sets  of  perceotageB  obtained  with  different  drugs 
have  been  charted  in  ^ure  1.  The  ordinates  represent  percent^es 
and  the  abscissae  the  four  segments.  It  is  apparent  that  there  was 
always  a  gradation  from  segment  D  to  segment  M  and  then  usually  a 
rise  to  segment  I.  Occasionally  the  downward  gradient  was  main- 
tained as  far  as  segment  I.  The  percentage  of  I  never  rose  as  high  as 
that  of  D. 

The  other  drugs  in  the  group  of  marked  depressants  which  did  not 
show  this  type  of  gradation  are,  with  two  exceptions,  resinous  vegetable 
e^ctracts :  aloin,  cascara,  ipecac,  jalaf)  and  ssnna.  With  these,  and  with 
all  but  one  (alcohol)  of  the  mild  depressants  in  group  2,  the  rates  were 
depressed  either  irregularly  or  about  equally. 

Substances  which  did  not  affect  the  rate. 


Adrenal  i 


Occasionally  seemed  to  ii 

E  the  rate 

I.    Occasionally    seemed    t 
the  rate 


Atropin 

Bile 

Chloroform.  Occasionally  seemed  to 
increase  the  rate 

Cocain.  Occasionally  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  rate 

Codein.  Occasionally  seemed  to  de- 
crease the  rate 

Eserio 


Ether.    Occasionally    seemed    to  i 

crease  the  rate 
Glycerin 

Lithium  carbonate 
Morphia  sulfate 
Novoetun 
Picric  acid 
Pitu  trin 

Potassium  chlorid 
Sodium  bicarbonate 
Sodium  chlorid 
Strychnin  sulfate 
Urea 
UrethfUM. 
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It  is  poasible  that  if  larger  doses  had  been  used  some  of  these  drugs 
might  have  produced  more  definite  effects.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
chloroform  and  ether,  could  not  be  used  in  larger  concentration  on  ac- 
count of  their  comparative  insolubiUty  in  water. 


Fig.  1.  Shotra  the  gradation  in  the  percentage  of  Blowing  in  diRereat  regions. 
The  ordinate^  represent  percentages  of  the  original  rate  before  the  drug  was 
added;  the  abaciasae  represent  tha  four  regions  from  which  segments  were  taken. 

DIBCUBSION 

At  first  sight  there  seems  little  in  common  among  the  drugs  which 
increased  the  rate.  Ammonia  and  the  hydrates  of  potassium  and  so- 
diuni  may  owe  their  effects  to  their  alkalinity.  Sodium  bicarbonate, 
however,  had  no  effect  on  the  rate  although  it  had  definite  effects  on 
tone  and  amplitude  of  contraction.     Hydrochloric  acid  and  COi  slowed 
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the  segments  markedly  but  oxalic  acid  had  little  efTect  on  the  rate  and 
picric  acid  had  noae.  To  be  sure,  the  toxic  effects  of  the  last  two  acide 
were  so  marked  that,  in  the  small  doses  used,  the  acid  factor  may  have 
been  slight.  Calcium  salts  are  known  to  favor  rhythmic  activity  in 
the  heart  muscle.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  they  should,  at  the 
SEune  time  that  they  increase  the  rate,  markedly  decrease  the  amplitude 
of  contraction.  Similarly  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  drugs  which 
markedly  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscle,  such  as  barium  chlorid,  cop- 
per sulfate,  potassium  chlorid,  pilocarpin,  eserin  and  pituitrin  have,  if 
anything,  a  depressant  effect  on  the  rate  of  contraction.  Again,  adre- 
nalin, urethane  and  atropin,  which  diminish  the  tone  and  amplitude 
of  contraction,  do  not  perceptibly  alter  the  rate. 

These  observations  suggest  that  there  are  two  distinct  phases  of  the 
muscular  metaboHsm  acted  upon :  one  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  tone  and  amplitude,  the  other  with  the  rate  of  rhythmic  contraction. 
Taylor  and  I  (3)  have  shown  that  a  rise  in  temperature  will  affect  both 
together.  As  is  well  known,  a  big  rise  or  drop  in  tone  will  generally 
affect  the  amphtude  of  contraction  and  will  extinguish  the  rhythmic 
waves. 

Nicotin  may  pos^bly  have  stimulated  ganglion  cells  in  Auerbach's 
plexus,  although,  as  I  have  stated  above,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  plexus 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  rhythm.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  adrenalin  and  atropin  which  are  supposed  to  act  on  nerve 
endings  had  no  effect  on  the  rate.  Neither  did  pituitrin,  cocain,  novo- 
cain, morphin,  chloroform,  ether  or  urethane.  Pilocarpin,  which  stimu- 
lates nerve  endings,  had  actually  a  depressant  effect  on  the  rate.  Some 
of  the  drugs  whose  main  effect  is  a  depressant  one  on  nervous  tissue 
did  have  a  slowing  effect  on  the  rate.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
betaeucain,  chloretone,  phenol,  chloral  hydrate,  magnesium  sulfate, 
potassium  bromid,  quininurea  hydrochlorid  and  alcohol.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  most  if  not  all  of  these  drugs  have,  besides 
their  marked  and  well  known  effects  on  nerves,  a  more  or  leas  toxic 
action  on  muscle  and  on  protoplasm  in  general.  Those  who  may  feel 
inclined  to  use  these  results  in  arguments  for  or  against  the  neurc^enous 
origin  of  the  rhythm  should  be  deterred  not  only  by  the  contradictions 
pointed  out  above  but  also  by  the  many  contradictions  in  recent  writings; 
contradictions  which  show  that  our  ideas  about  the  pharmacology  of 
nerve  endings  must  be  revised.  Some  of  these  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accepting  the  old  ideas  are  well  brought  out  by  Cushny  (5).  It  is 
not  surprising  that  protoplasmic  poisons  such  as  potassium  cyanid, 
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formaldehyd,  pfaenyUiydrazia,  anilin,  oxalic  acid  and  potassium  per- 
mangatiate  should  have  glowed  the  rate.  Others,  however,  auch  as  pic- 
ric acid,  bad  bo  effect;  while  mercuric  chlorid  and  ammonia  produced 
an  increase  in  rate. 

The  gradations  in  the  percentile  of  increase  and  decrease  with  vari- 
ous drugs  are  of  considerable  interest.  They  suggest  a  greater  sta- 
bility of  the  rhythm  in  the  duodenum.  The  tendency  to  contract 
rhythmically  is  so  much  stronger  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tract  that  it 
may,  perhaps,  overcome  a  depressant  which  ia  powerful  enough  to  slow 
the  ileum  (6).  The  greater  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  ileum  after  the 
addition  of  calcium  salts  suggests  that  the  duodenal  rate  is  already 
nearly  maximal.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  drugs  produced  graded 
increases  or  decreases  while  others  had  ungraded  effects  suggests  that 
the  two  groups  act  in  different  ways  or  on  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tractile protoplasm'. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  vegetable  cathartics,  aloin,  cascara,  jalap 
and  senna  all  produced  a  marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  contraction. 
This  effect  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  alcohol  introduced  with  them 
as  the  amount  was  too  small  to  have  any  effect.  Another  thing  which 
deserves  mention  is  the  fact  that  digitalis  had  a  pronounced  slowing  ef- 
fect on  the  excised  intestinal  muscle  just  as  it  has  on  the  heart  (7). 
That  COj  has  a  particular  effect  on  the  rate  aside  from  its  asphyxiating 
action  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  slowing  appeared  even  when  the 
segments  were  allowed  to  contract  for  long  periods  of  time  without- 
aeration  of  the  fluid. 


Sets  of  five  segments  from  different  parts  of  the  bowel  were  studied 
under  identical  conditions  in  a  beaker  of  aerated  Locke's  solution. 

Of  the  seventy-five  drugs  tested,  eight  increased  the  rate,  forty-aix 
slowed  it  and  twenty-one  had  no  effect. 

Calcium  chlorid,  calcium  lactate,  benzene,  nicotin,  ammonia,  sodium 
hydrate,  potassium  hydrate  and  mercuric  chlorid  increased  the  rate. 

Marked  slowing  was  produced  by  alum,  antimonyl  potassium  tar- 
trate, carbon  dioxid,  cascara,  chloral  hydrate,  digitalis,  ei^t,  formalde- 
hyd, hydrochloric  acid,  ipecac,  jalap,  phenylhydrazin,  potassium  cyanid, 
quinin  salts,  senna,  sodium  citrate  and  sodium  nitrite. 

With  a  number  of  the  drugs  the  rate  of  the  ileal  segment  was  more 
affected  than  that  of  the  duodenal  segment;  and  there  was  a  gradation 
in  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  from  one  end  of  the  bowel  to 
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tbe  other.  This  suggests  that  the  rate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gut  is 
more  stable  and  perhaps  more  nearly  maximal  than  it  is  in  the  ileum. 

Drugs  which  increase  or  decrease  the  tone  and  amplitude  of  con- 
traction do  not  necessarily  affect  the  rate.  Thus,  pilocarpin  and 
barium  chlorid  which  increased  the  tone,  decreased  the  rate.  Calcium 
salts  which  increased  the  rate  diminished  the  amphtude  of  contraction. 
This  suggests  two  phases  of  muscular  metabolism  acted  upon:  one 
concerned  with  tone  and  amplitude,  the  other  with  the  rate. 

Digitalis  slows  the  intestinal  contractions  much  as  it  slows  those  of 
the  heart. 

Excepting  those  cases  in  which  the  colonic  rhythm  was  stopped 
entirely,  it  was  practically  unaffected  by  the  drugs  which  caused  marked 
changes  in  the  rate  of  the  small  intestine. 
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It  bas  been  shown  in  recent  papers  that  there  are  gradients  of  rhyth- 
micity,  irritability,  latent  period,  COi  production  and  catalase  content 
in  the  small  intestine;  gradients  which  we  believe  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  peristalsis  (1).  It  occurred  to  us  that  there  might  be  similar 
gradients  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  cecum,  determining  the  direction 
of  peristalsis  in  that  organ.  Some  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
orderly  contractions  would  seem  necessary,  particularly  in  those  birds 
which  have  ceca  as  long  aa  the  small  intestine  itself. 

While  studying  a  large  number  of  (anesthetized)  rabbits  with  their 
abdomens  opened  under  salt  solution,  Alvarez  (2)  had  an  oppca-tunity 
of  watching  the  movements  of  the  cecum.  Except  in  animals  with 
diarrhoea,  this  organ  showed  only  occasional  contractions  at  long  inter- 
vals. The  waves  generally  appeared  near  the  apex,  ran  toward  the 
base  and  then  back  again.  Such  movements  ordinarily  took  place 
when  a  peristaltic  rash  forced  material  from  the  ileum  through  the  ileo- 
cecal sphincter.  Some  of  this  material  would  apparently  go  into  the 
ceciun  and  some  into  the  upper  colon.  Other  observers  have  described 
similar  movements.  Meltzer  and  A^er  (3),  who  watched  the  cecum 
through  the  shaved  abdominal  wall  in  rabbits,  saw  waves  about  once  a 
minute.  Katsch  and  Borchers  (4),  who  studied  the  organ  through  a 
glass  window  in  the  abdominal  wall,  found  it  quiet  for  hours  in  some 
animals  and  more  active  in  others.  Elliott  and  Barclay  Smith  (5)  say 
that  in  the  guinea  pig  food  from  the  ileum  goes  directly  into  the  cecum. 
It  is  then  passed  backwards  and  forwards  for  awhile  between  cecum 
and  colon.  By  giving  the  rabbits  a  definite  numberof  small  glass  beads, 
which  could  be  identified  at  autopsy  several  days  later,  they  showed 
that  the  cecum  retains  its  contents  for  many  days.  Swirski  (6)  showed 
that  it  would  empty  itself  entirely  after  several  days  of  absolute  starva- 
tion.   Easier  (7)  found  that  whereas  in  rats  and  cats  there  is  almost 
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no  churning  of  the  cecal  contents,  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigB  the  mate- 
rial is  pretty  well  mixed. 

Rhylhmicity  of  excised  mnade.  We  first  looked  for  differences  in 
rhytbmicity  in  strips  of  muscle  excised  from  five  regions  along  the 
rabbit's  cecum.    The  animals  were  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  and 


Fig.  1.  TracingH  from  different  parta  of  the  rsbbit's  cecum.    On  the  right,  for 
comparison,  tracings  from  different  parts  of  small  intestine  and  colon. 

bits  of  muscle  with  mucous  membrane  attached  were  cut  immediately. 
For  the  most  part  longitudinal  strips  were  used.  These  pieces,  about 
1  cm.  wide  and  3  cm.  long,  were  attached  to  light  heart  levers  and  sus- 
pended in  a  beaker  containing  400  cc.  of  aerated  Locke's  solution  at 
38°C,     All  five  of  the  segments  beat  poorly,  leas  regularly  even  than 
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did  the  segments  of  colon  which,  as  we  hare  shown  in  a  previous  paper 
(8),  have  very  little  rhythmicity  as  compared  with  segments  of  small 
intestine.  We  could  not  make  out  much  difference  in  the  rhythmicity 
or  in  the  shape  of  the  contraction  curveain  different  regions.  Charac- 
teristic tracings  are  shown  in  figure  1.  At  intervale  there  were  tonus 
waves  upon  which  were  superimposed  a  short  series  of  contractions  with 
a  rate  of  from  8  to  16  per  minute.  After  a  while  the  tonus  waves  some- 
times disappeared,  leaving  a  fairly  regular  curve  with  perhaps  5  waves 
per  minute.  No  difference  wa^  observed  between  the  contractions  of 
the  longitudinal  and  of  the  circular  strips.  Segments  of  guinea  pig's 
cecum  showed  even  less  tendency  to  contract  rhythmically  than  did 
those  from  the  rabbit;  and  no  records  of  any  value  were  obtained. 

A  glance  at  the  records  from  cecum,  small  intestine  and  colon  in  fig- 
ure 1  will  show  what  a  difference  there  must  be  in  the  neuromuscular 
apparatus  in  the  three  regions. 

Irriiainlity,  latent  period  and  form  of  contraction  curve.  Strips  of  muscle 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  experiments  just  described  were  placed  in 
a  warm,  moist  chamber  (temperature  26°  to  28°)  and  stimulated  with  a 
strong  faradic  current.  A  Harvard  inductorium  was  used  with  the 
secondary  coil  at  0.  The  source  of  current  was  a  battery  giving  22 
amperes  at  1.6  volts.  Even  with  this  strong  current  the  muscle  re- 
sponded very  poorly  and  after  a  long  latent  period.  The  amplitude 
was  so  small  and  the  rise  from  the  base  line  so  gradual  that  the  latent 
periods  could  not  be  measured  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  except  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  the  strip  removed  from  a  point  three-quarters  of  the 
way  from  the  base  of  the  appendix  to  the  ceco-colonic  junction.  In  the 
four  rabbits  studied  this9egment,Qumber3,alwayscontracted  well  with 
an  amplitude,  on  the  tracings,  of  from  3  to  4  cm.  The  other  segments 
raised  the  writing-point  only  from  0.2  to  1,2  cm.  The  lever  mf^:nified 
about  four  times.  The  following  data  are  only  approximately  correct 
•  and  would  not  be  presented  were  it  not  that  the  gradation  is'so  similar 
in  all. 

Latent  periods 

Number  I  {near4:ip) 0.7  0.6  1.0 

Nu[nber2 0.7         0.5         0.5 

Numbers 0.5         0.4         0.3 

Number  4  (near  base) 0.6         0.6         0.7 

The  figures  represent  sec'onds.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  com- 
paratively good  results  with  strip  3  and  the  poor  results  witb  strip  1. 
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The  highest  point  on  the  contractioii  curve  wae  reached  ordinarily  after 
15  seconds  in  all  the  strips.  Complete  relaxationfoUowed  in  from  2  to  S 
minutes. 

Catalase  estimationB.  In  a  preceding  paper  (1)  we  have  shown  that 
the  curve  of  catalase  content  of  muscle  from  different  r^ons  of  the 
small  intestine  follows  closely  the  curves  of  rhythmicity  and  of  COi 
production.  This  parallelism  was  so  marked  as  to  make  us  feel  that  the 
catalase  content  of  a  tissue  is  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  its  metabolic 
activity.  When  dealing  with  regions  like  the  cecum  where  one  cannot 
learn  much  about  the  rhythmicity, 
where  the  latent  period  is  hard  to 
measure  and  where  a  number  of 
errors  can  destroy  the  value  of  COt 
estimations,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
so  ^mple  and  apparently  so  depend- 
able a  way  of  getting  at  the  metabolic 
gradient. 

'  The  method  employed  was  the  same 
as  that  described  in  the  previous  paper 
(1).  The  hydri^en  peroxid  was  neu- 
tralized before  using.  All  the  five 
"*^  oZai  *^  Colon   estimations  were  made  at  the  same 

p:    o  r.  J-    *    „  ,  „ ..,       time  under   identical   conditions  of 

Fig,  2.  OrdinateB  reprcBent  aver- 
age values  of  catalase  in  figures  of    temperature,  barometnc  pressure  and 


■^t         Hill...  pij 


OxyRcn  liberated  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Those  on  the  left  are  for  the  rabbit, 
those  on  the  right  for  the  guinea- 
pig.  AbBciseae  represent  regiODS 
along  the  cecum  and  in  the  colon 
opposite  the  cecum. 


shaking.  Rabbits  and  guinea  pigs 
were  used.  The  first  four  strips  were 
taken  from  the  cecum;  no.  5  was  from 
the  first  portion  of  the  colon  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  cecum.  As  the 
guinea  pig  has  no  appendix,  the  first 
strip  was  taken  next  to  the  tip.  In  the  rabbit  the  first  strip  was 
taken  near  the  base  of  the  appendix.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
scraped  off,  and  the  muscle  was  weighed  and  ground  in  a  mortar. 
The  following  figures  represent  cubic  centimeters  of  O2  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  liberated  in  15  minutes  by  the  catalase  in  0.3  gm.  of 
muscle.  As  the  gradation  in  any  one  set  is  the  important  thing,  we 
have  not  reduced  the  data  to  a  common  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure. 
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Rab(nl 

1.  Near  tip 16,5  13.5  12,4  23.2  21,2  31,0  15.2  11,8  18.1 

2 15.5  13,3  10,2  19.2  17,0  26.3  14.3  9,9  13.7 

3 15,5  10,4  11.2  H.l  16,5  28.8  12,7  9.5  14.9 

4.NMrba8e 11.6  10.3  11.2  8,1  13,0  22.5  14,2  8,7  12.5 

S.Colon 15,0  14.1  11.7  14,6  18.5  26.7  16,3  9.4  15.8 

Quinea  pig 

1.  Near  tip.  36.0  28,7  40,2  23,5  29,4  30.8  37.6  38.6  45.1  43,5  35.3 

2 27.4  23,0  49,2  22,0  26,8  27,7  34.0  34,8  47.4  55.6  34.8 

3 26.1  24.0  37,8  21,0  26,4  27,8  30,8  30,6  43,7  53.7  32.2 

4.  Nearbase  26.0  26,2  39.6  21.8  27.5  27.8  33.3  25,5  37,5  50,3  31.5 

5.  Colon..,.  26.S  25.4  35,7  18.5  26.0  26,6  33.5  31,5  52,5  58.7  33.4 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  there  is  a  downward  gradient  from 
the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  cecum  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  (see  fig.  2). 
From  the  base  the  gradient  is  upwards  to  the  colon.  In  the  guinea  pig 
the  difference  between  the  catalase  in  any  two  adjacent  segments  is  so 
near  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  the  technic  that  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
in  a  number  of  the  animals,  we  failed  to  show  the  usual  gradation . 

DISCUSSION 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  food  reservoir  which,  in  order  to  retain 
its  contents,  must  contract  but  seldom  and  must  not  be  very  respon- 
sive to  happenings  in  other  parts  of  the  digestive  tract.  As  we  should 
expect,  then,  we  find  it  lined  by  muscle  of  low  rhythmicity  and  low  irri- 
tability. Judging  by  its  catalase  content,  its  metabolic  activity  is  low. 
In  the  rabbit  the  figures  range  from  18  at  the  tip  to  12  at  the  base.  In 
the  small  intestine  of  the  same  animal  the  figures  range  from  38.5  in 
the  duodenum  to  21.9  in  the  ileum.  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the 
much  h^her  cattdase  values  in  the  guinea  pig,  that  Elliott  and  Smith 
state  that  the  cecum  in  that  animal  is  much  more  active  than  it  is  in 
the  rabbit. 

If  the  catalase  determinations  are  indices  of  metabolic  activity  in  the 
different  regions  and  if,  as  we  believe,  peristalsis  follows  metabolic 
gradients,  then  the  gradient  from  the  colon  to  the  cecum  will  explain 
the  filling  of  the  pouch,  and  the  gradient  from  tip  to  base  will  explain 
the  direction  of  the  waves  that  empty  it.  In  the  stomach,  small  intes- 
tine and  colon,  as  far  as  we  have  studied  them,  the  gradient  of  latent 
period  agrees  quite  closely  with  the  gradients  of  rhythmicity,  catalase 
content  and  COj  production.     Therearesomeexceptiong,  however.     In 
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the  intact  frog  the  cardia  is  much  more  irritable  than  the  antrum  but 
when  strips  are  excised  the  cardia  is  less  senBitive  than  the  antrum  and 
its  latent  period  is  much  longer  (8).  It  seemed  pretty  clear,  from  s 
number  of  other  observations,  that  the  poor  reactions  obtained  with 
the  cardiac  strips  were  due  to  their  great  susceptibility  to  the  trauma  of 
excision.  The  muscle  in  the  antrum,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite 
immune  to  trauma.  Similar  diiferences  have  been  observed  in  all  our 
work  with  segments  of  duodenum  and  ileum.  It  may  easily  be,  then, 
that  the  failure  of  the  latent  periods  to  follow  the  expected  gradient  is 
due  to  a  greater  susceptibility  to  trauma  at  the  tip,  where  the  waves 
take  their  origin.  It  msy  be,  also,  that  the  powerful  reactions  of  strip 
3  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  muscle  at  this 
point,  where  the  large  bulk  of  the  contents  demands  it. 

The  observations  recorded  at  this  time  bring  added  support  to  the 
thesis  proposed  in  the  previous  paper:  that  the  peculiarities  of  function 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  and  the  direction  of  peris- 
talsis in  the  muscle  are  to  be  ascribed  to  local  peculiarities  in  the  muscle 
(and  probably  to  a  much  less  degree  to  peculiarities  in  the  nerve  net) 
in  the  different  regions.  The  low  irritability  of  the  cecum  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  poor  development  of  Auerbacfa's  plexus  in  this 
region.  Gerlach  (9)  has  shown  that  the  meshes  of  the  nerve  net  arc 
very  large  as  compared  even  with  those  in  the  ileum.  The  individual 
muscle  fibers  may  thus  be  poorly  connected  ooe  with  the  other. 


Exciwd  Qtrips  of  muacle  from  the  cecum  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs 
show  little  tendency  to  contract  rhythmically  in  oxygenated  Locke's 
solution.  The  records  obtained  are  different  from  those  traced  by  seg- 
ments of  small  or  large  intestine.  The  irritability  of  the  strips  is  low 
and  the  latent  periods  are  long.  The  low  catalase  content  of  the  muscle 
suggests  also  that  its  metabolism  is  sluggish.  These  peculiarities  prob- 
ably account  for  the  retention  of  food  in  this  organ  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

Here  is  a  gradient  in  the  catalase  content  of  the  cecal  musculature 
from  tip  to  base.  This  gradient  probably  corresponds  to  a  meta- 
bolic gradient  which  determines  the  direction  of  peristalsis  when  waves 
do  appear. 
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rNTRODUCnON 

The  comparative  eaae  with  which  fat  droplets  can  be  demonBtrated 
in  the  tissues  by  means  of  the  various  specific  stains  has  greatly  facili- 
tated microscopical  examination  and  furnished  a  stimulus  for  histologi- 
cal investigation  along  this  line.  The  present  study  deals  with  the 
presence  of  these  droplets  or  granules  in  the  mucosa  and  in  the  gastric, 
intestinal  and  duodenal  glands  of  animals  after  feeding  had  been  sus- 
pended for  24  to  28  hours;  i.e.,  the  normal  fat  constituent,  independent 
of  fat  absorption. 

Many  interesting  investigations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  an  effort  to  trace  the  passage  of  the  fat  content  of  the  food  from  the 
lumen  of  the  gut,  through  the  mucosa  and  into  the  vessels  of  the  ali- 
mentary wall.  With  this  histological  picture  the  reader  is  doubtless 
familiar.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  no  previous  investigator  has  in- 
terested himself  primarily  with  what  may  be  conveniently  termed  the 
nonnal  fat  droplets  contained  in  the  alimentary  tissues,  although  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  these  or  similar  bodies  by  a  number  of  authors. 

Eimer  ('67),  in  considering  the  phenomenon  of  fat  absorption  in  the 
small  intestine,  reported  that  in  some  animals  one  may  find  individual 
droplets  in  the  cylindrical  cells  several  days  after  fat  absorption  has 
taken  place.  He  used  Schultze's  iodine  serum  for  isolating  them. 
'  Greene  and  Skaer  ('13)  in  their  histological  studies  of  fat  absorption 
in  the  mammalian  stomach,  made  the  following  observations:  (I)  Traces 
of  fat  were  found  in  animals  that  had  been  kept  without  food  for  20  to 
24  hours,  the  droplets  being  located  usually  at  the  basal  portion  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  mucosa.  (2)  In  puppies  and  kittens  that  had 
not  been  fed  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  showed  the  presence  of  granules. 
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extremely  small  but  poesesBUig  the  characteristics  of  fat  granules  both 
in  appearance  and  distribution.  (3)  It  was  difficult  to  cause  the  entire 
disappearance  of  fat  from  the  gastric  gland-cells  by  prolonged  fasting 
and  occasionally,  after  moderate  to  long  fasting,  the  quantity  of  fat  in 
these  cells  was  even  increased.  This  phenomenon  they  atrributfld  to 
mobiUzation  of  body  fat,  (4)  There  was  a  disappearance  of  fat 
from  the  cells  during  the  early  stages  of  fat  absorption,  which  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  an  increased  production  of  hpase  with  resulting 
hydrolization  and  solution  of  the  fat  droplets.  In  this  condition  the 
fat  content  was  not  demonstrable  by  the  staining  methods  used.  These 
investigators  made  their  observations  from  frozen  sections  of  matwiaj 
that  had  been  fixed  in  10  per  cent  formalin  and  stained  with  an  alco- 
hoUc-alkaline  solution  of  scarlet  red. 

Mendel  and  Baumann  ('15),  in  considering  the  question  of  fat  ab- 
sorption from  the  mammalian  stomach,  resorted  to  histol(^cal  methods 
as  a  check  upon  physiological  experiments.  Cats  and  dogs  were  experi- 
mented with  and  pieces  selected  from  the  pyloric  and  fundic  regions  of 
the  stomach,  fixed  in  Fleming's  solution  and  stained  with  haematoxylin ; 
or,  in  a  few  instances,  pieces  were  fixed  in  formalin  and  frozen  sections 
were  made  and  stained  with  Sudan  III.  In  these  experiments  there 
was  surgical  interference.  The  authors  found  few  or  no  fat  globules  in 
the  mucosa  of  animals  that  had  been  starved  for  24  hours.  Moreover, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  sections  practically  no  more  fat  was  demon- 
strated in  fed  animals  than  in  controls,  and  even  when  pieces  of  the 
stomach  had  been  selected  from  regions  most  favorable  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat,  sections  practically  devoid  of  fat  were  obtained.  The  dis- 
tribution was  not  uniform. 

Very  interesting  findings  have  been  reported  by  Gay  and  Southard, 
('07)  who  studied  the  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis  in  guinea  pigs.  In 
seeking  pathological  lesions  they  observed  a  striking  picture  of  fatty 
change  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  They  examined  material  fixed 
with  formaldehyde  after  the  Marchi  method,  supplementing  it  to  a 
limited  extent  by  examination  of  fresh  tissue  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
by  examination  with  Scharlach  R.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the 
animals  died  within  an  hour  after  receiving  the  second  dose  of  serum. 
The  authors  assert  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  fat  is  normally 
present  in  the  gastric  mucosa  and  that  the  results  of  their  own  investi- 
gations indicate  that  in  the  guinea  pig  the  stomach  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  free  from  fat.  Moreover  the  anaphylactic  method  failed  to  dis- 
close the  presence  of  fat  in  the  stomach  wall.    The  toxic  material, 
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however,  showed  oharacteristic  fatty  chaogee  in  various  foci  wfaUe 
adjacent  areas  of  tissue  contained  no  fat  whatever.  The  controls  and 
anaphylactic  stomacha  were  nc^tive  for  fat  by  the  Marchi  method. 
The  focality  of  the  lesions,  the  associated  congestion  and  at  times  the 
erosion  of  the  surface,  were  considered  to  be  wholly  convincing  evidence 
of  the  pathological  character  of  the  fat  shown.  Gross  hemorrhagic 
lesions  of  the  stomach  were  found  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  and  were 
always  associated  with  fat  in  the  gastric  epithelium  and  in  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  neighboring  vessels.  The  authors  were  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  hemorrhages  as  dependent  upon  rupture  of  vessels  weakened  by 
fatty  change,  and  the  fat  of  the  gastric  epithelium  as  often  of  independ- 
ent origin  and  not  necessarily  associated  with  vascular  lesions.  The  fat 
pictures  are  illustrated  by  plates. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL  PROCBDORB 

From  a  number  of  cats  experimented  with  six  were  chosen  from  which 
the  observations  embodied  herein  were  made.  The  records  kept  of 
these  animals  are  more  complete  than  in  my  earlier  experiments  and 
some  of  the  more  obvious  technical  errors  have  been  avoided.  All  of 
the  animals  were  full  grown,  apparently  in  good,  healthy  condition, 
and  the  weights  of  five  of  them  ranged  from  3  to  6}  pounds.  All  were 
starved  for  24  to  28  hours  before  death.  Three  of  the  animals  were 
killed  by  chloroform,  two  by  a  blow  on  the  head  and  one  by  gas.  Au- 
topsies were  periormed  immediately  and  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
tract  examined.  The  lacteals  were  grossly  iaspected  in  two  of  the 
cases.  As  quickly  as  possible  portions  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum  and  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  were  removed  from 
each  of  the  animals  and  placed  in  the  fixing  fluid.  The  portion  of  the 
stomach  wall  was  selected  from  a  segment  between  2  and  3  cm.  or  2 
and  5  cm.  above  the  pylorus.  The  portion  taken  from  the  wall  of  the 
duodenum  comprised  the  segment  extending  from  the  pylorus  to  a  point 
2  or  3  cm.  below  the  pyloric  valve.  In  the  later  experiments  the 
section  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  occupied  the 
segment  between  32  and  30  cm.  above  the  valve  of  the  colon. 

These  pieces,  taken  from  the  various  divisions  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  were  fixed  in  20  per  cent  formalin."  Four  hours  were  found  to  be 
sufficient  for  fixation  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  this  period  in  some 

>  The  formalin  was  freshly  distilled  and  diluted  with  normal  salt  solution  to 
make  up  the  required  strength.     (Mann,  G.:  Physiological  histology,  1902,  88). 
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instances  was  extended.  The  shortest  possible  time,  however,  is  pref- 
erable (BuUard,  '12-'13).  After  the  tissues  were  taken  from  the  fixing 
fluid  they  were  washed  thoroi^hly  to  remove  the  formalin.  Froaea 
sections  were  made  with  the  freezing  microtome  set  at  5-15^,  The 
sections  from  each  division  of  the  d^estive  tract  were  divided  into  two 
groups.  Those  of  one  group  were  passed  through  the  grades  of  alcohol 
(30,  50, 60,  70,  80, 90,  95  per  cent)  into  absolute  alcohol  or  chloroform. 
Here  they  were  permitted  to  remain  until  all  the  soluble  lipoids  were 
removed.  These  were  used  as  a  control  for  the  other  specimens.  The 
sections  io  the  other  group,  which  were  not  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
were  passed  through  30,  40  and  60  per  cent  alcohol  and  then  stained 
with  a  mixed  alcoholic-alkaline  solution  of  Scharlach  R  and  Sudan 
III.' 

The  staining  was  done  in  covered  vessels.  The  granule  were  found 
to  be  satisfactorily  colored  after  the  sections  had  been  in  the  stain  for 
5  to  10  minutes.  Precaution  was  taken  to  hurry  the  washing  and  hy- 
drating  process  by  running  the  sections  quickly  through  50,  60  and  30 
per  cent  alcohol  into  distilled  water,  in  order  to  avoid  any  destunii^ 
effect  that  the  alcohols  may  have  upon  the  fat  droplets.  It  seems  best 
not  to  allow  the  sections  to  remain  in  the  60  and  50  per  cent  alcohols 
longer  than  5  to  10  seconds,  while  in  the  30  per  cent  alcohol  a  much 
longer  time  may  be  taken  without  harm.  After  being  removed  from 
the  distilled  water  the  sections  were  lightly  counterstained  with  Er- 
lich'a  haematoxylin.  The  mounting  was  done  in  either  glycerine  or 
sugar.*  The  sections  that  had  been  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  were 
first  hydrated  to  60  per  cent  alcohol  and  then  stained  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Photomicrographs  were  made  from  selected  sections,  a  green 
filter  being  used.  The  thickness  of  the  sections  made  the  necessary 
focusing  very  difficult. 

Gross  findings.  The  autopsies,  which  were  done  immediately  after 
death,  showed  in  each  case  that  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  were 
empty  and  collapsed  while  the  large  bowel  was  engoi^ed  with  fecal 
matter  which  at  times  crumbled  when  removed.    In  the  duodenal 

'  This  stain  is  composed  of  the  foUlwiog  ingredients:  Scharlach  R,  i  gram, 
Riidan  III,  i  gram,  sodium  hydroxide,  2  grams,  alcohol  70  per  cent,  100  cc.  (sug- 
gested by  Dr.  H.  H.  BuUard). 

'  The  solution  of  sugar  in  which  the  specimens  were  mounted  was  prepared 
as  follows:  70  cc.  of  distilled  water,  15  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  glucose  and 
5  cc.  of  glycerine  were  mixed  together.  Then  5  cc.  of  spirits  of  camphor  were 
added  and  the  mixture  filtered. 
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portion  of  the  gut  bile-colored  mucus  could  be  observed  and  a  trace 
of  perhaps  indigestible  matter  was  encountered  in  the  amall  intestine. 
There  were  no  evidences  of  fat  absorption  when  the  lacteals  were 
inspected. 

Microscopical  finings.  Microscopical  examination  of  sectione  from 
the  various  diviaione  of  the  alimentary  tract  disclosed  three  types  of  red 
objects:  (1)  Stained  fat  globules  of  the  submucosa;  (2)  precipitate;  (3) 
colored  fat  droplets  of  the  mucosa,  and  of  the  gastric,  intestinal  and 
duodenal  glands. 

1.  Fat  globules  of  the  submucosa:  It  is  not  possible  to  confuse  the 
familiar  picture  of  fat  globules  normally  present  in  the  submucosa  with 
the  two  other  typea  of  stained  objects.  Apart  from  their  large  sise 
and  globular  form,  their  location  in  the  submucosa  would  identify 
them. 

2.  Precipitate:  Carrying  out  the  directions  for  staining  the  fat 
constituents  of  the  tissue  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  precipitate. 
This  might  easily  have  been  avoided  had  the  stained  sections  been 
washed  more  thoroughly  in  60  per  cent  alcohol.  However,  this  was 
deemed  unwise  because  of  the  risk  necessarily  involved  in  subjecting 
the  fat  granules  to  the  destaining  action  of  the  alcohol.  Fortunately, 
the  precipitate  possesses  certain  characteristics  that  make  its  differen- 
tiation from  the  fat  droplets  not  only  possible  but  usually  quite  easy. 
Three  chief  points  should  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  The  precipitated  par- 
ticles have  no  definite  distribution  while  the  fat  granules  have;  (2) 
the  precipitate  may  be  observed  on  both  surfaces  of  a  section  when  the 
microscope  is  focussed  at  these  two  levels,  which  is  not  true  of  the  fat 
granules;  (3)  it  can  be  distii^uished  from  fat  granules  by  its  siee  and 
form.  Rod-  and  needle-shaped  bodies  are  sometimes  abundant  and 
when  once  noted  are  readily  distinguishable  thereafter.  Unfortu- 
nately however,  these  precipitate  bodies  vary  in  size  and  shape,  assum- 
ing forms  that  may  be  confused  with  the  fat  granules  in  the  tissues. 
In  these  studies  such  confusion  was  obviated  by  always  examining  two 
series  of  sections.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  series  was  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol  while  the  other,  from  the  same  divisions  of  the  diges- 
tive tract,  was  not  subjected  to  this  treatment.  This  was  done  in  or- 
der that  a  more  definite  differentiation  between  the  precipitate  and  the 
fat  granules  might  be  made.  In  the  sections  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol  it  was  possible  to  dissolve  out  the  fat  granules  and  thus  destroy 
the  fat  picture.  Therefore,  since  all  the  sections  received  the  same 
treatment  it  was  possible  to  examine  the  two  corresponding  series — 
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one  containing  fat  granules  and  precipitate,  the  other,  only  precipitate. 
This  afforded  a  means  of  comparison  and  was  always  done  in  instances 
where  there  could  be  any  doubt.  After  a  little  experience  with  the 
precipitate  the  confusion  at  first .  encountered  was  practically  nil. 
Aside  from  distinguishing  it  from  the  fat  droplets,  the  precipitate  was, 
of  course,  of  no  interest. 

3.  Fat  droplets  of  the  mucous  lining,  and  of  the  gastric,  intestinal 
and  duodenal  glands:  Wheieas  a  large  proportion  of  the  precipitated 


Fig.  1.  A  photoinicrogr»ph  of  a  frozen  sectioo  of  the  stomach  of  a  cat,  Htained 
with  a  mixture  of  Scharlach  R  and  Sudan  III.  The  droplets  of  stained  fat  show 
as  dark  spots  in  the  bases  of  the  epithelial  cells  over  the  surface.  Note  that  they 
are  absent  from  the  cells  of  the  depth  of  the  foveolae.  The  dark  needles  are 
crystals  of  the  stain.  The  cat  was  starved  for  24  hours  and  killed  with  chloro- 
form.    X  about  293. 

particles  are  rod-shaped,  the  normal  fat  in  the  mucosa  and  adjoining 
glands  appears  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  spherical  droplets.  These 
vary  considerably  in  size  and  are  seen  collectively  only  when  examined 
with  the  low  power  of  the  ordinary  laboratory  microscope.  A  concep- 
tion of  their  size  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  cells  in  which  they  are 
found,  as  well  as  their  abundance  in  these  cells,  may  be  obtained  by 
referring  to  the  photomicrographs,  which  were  made  from  the  varioue 
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divisions  of  the  alimentary  tract  (see  figs.  1  to  6).  Theamoimt  of  fat 
varied  considerably  in  the  different  animals.  In  some  unexpectedly 
large  quantities  were  present  while  in  others  the  amount  was  only  mod- 
erate. In  one  instance  only  a  trace  of  fat  was  found.  In  general  the 
largest  amount  was  observed  in  the  duodenum  or  small  intestine.  By 
the  method  employed  the  fat  granules  were,  of  course,  stained  red  and 
when  the  microscope  was  focussed  carefully  their  centers  became  some- 
what yellow.     There  were  no  marked  differences  in  the  color  of  the 


'•  Fig.  2.  A  pholomicrograph  of  a  section  of  the  8tomach  of  a  cat  eliowing  drop- 
lets of  tat  in  the  deeper  portions  or  fundus  ot  the  gastric  glands.  The  cat  was 
starved  about  27  hours  nnd  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.     X  about  293. 

droplets  in  different  divisions  of  the  alimentarj'  tract.  The  fat  granules 
were  extracted  from  those  sections  that  had  been  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol. 

Fat  droplets  were  present  in  the  gastric  mucosa  of  all  the  animals, 
the  quantity  varying  from  a  relatively  large  amount  to  a  mere  trace. 
These  granules  were  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  bordering  the  mouths 
of  the  gastric  foveolae  (fig.  1).  In  one  of  the  animals  the  fat  was  dem- 
onstrated more  or  less  continuously  thioughout  these  cells  while  in 
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others  it  occupied  groups  of  cells.  This  focal  arrangement  recalls  the 
findings  of  Gay  and  Southard  ('07)  referred  to  above.  In  the  surface 
celle  themselves  the  granules  may  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  nuclear 
zone  and  one  is  at  a  loss  at  times  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  ex- 
tend into  the  tunica  propria  or  stroma  of  the  mucosa.     They  have  a 


Fig.  3.  A  photomicrograph  of  asectioD  of  the  duodenum  of  a  cat  showingdrop- 
letB  of  fat  in  the  bases  of  the  villi  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  glands. 
The  cat  was  starved  2S  hours  and  killed  with  chlorofonn.     X  about  293. 

tendency  to  arrange  themselves  like  a  string  of  beads  along  the  long 
axis  of  the  cells.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  cell 
facing  the  lumen  of  the  stomach  butoccupy  the  basal  two-thirds.  The 
nuclear  zone  itself  is  comparatively  free  from  them.  Similar  fat  drop- 
lets are  also  present  in  the  fundic  or  basal  region  of  the  gastric  glands, 
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where  they  vary  in  quantity  from  large  numbers  to  a  doubtful  presence. 
Figure  2  is  a  photomicrograph  of  a  section  from  the  stomach  in  which 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  fat  was  demonstrated.  Along  the  pits, 
neck  and  tubules  of  the  gastric  glands  very  few  granules  were  seen  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  it  was  very  doubtful  if  any  were  present.  In  the 
sections  that  showed  the  granules  best  they  had  a  tendency  to  crowd 
about  the  base  of  the  cells  and  appeared  to  be  very  similar  to  those  in 
the  border  cells,  except  perhaps  that  their  diameters  were  greater. 


Fig.  4.  A  photoraicrograpli  of  a  section  of  the  duodenum  of  a  cat  ebowing  drop- 
lets oF  fat  in  the  depths  of  the  inteslinal  glands.  The  cat  was  starved 27 hours 
and  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.     X  about  293. 

Obviously,  I  can  agree  with  Greene  and  Skaer  ('13}  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  these  droplets  in  the  stomach  mucosa  and  the  gastric  glands. 
The  failure  of  Gay  and  Southard  to  demonstrate  fat  in  the  gastric 
mucosa  of  normal  animals  may  have  been  due  to  the  staining  method 
employed,  or  it  may  be  that  the  gastric  mucosa  of  the  guinea  pig  does 
not  present  a  fat  picture.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
occurrence  of  fat  droplets  in  the  gastric  mucosa  of  cats. 

In  all  of  the  animals  fat  droplets  were  demonstrated  also  in  sections 
from  the  duodenal  wall.     As  in  the   gastric   nmcosa,  the  quantity 
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varied  but  the  fat  picture  was  at  times  striking.  Usually  the  droplets 
were  absent  from  the  cells  of  the  mucosa  located  along  the  free  ends  of 
the  villi,  while  in  those  located  at  the  base  of  the  villi  they  were  easily 
demonstrable.  Along  the  intestinal  glands  the  granules  were  very 
abundant  and  extended  from  the  mouths  of  the  glands  into  their 


Fig.  5.  A  photomicrograph  of  a  section  of  the  duodenum  of  a  cat  showing  drop- 
lets of  fat  in  Brunner's  glands.  The  cat  waa  starved  27  hours  and  killed  by  a  blow 
on  the  head.     X  about  293. 

fundic  region.  Similarly,  the  granules  were  found  in  the  duodenal  or 
Brunner'a  gland.  Here  the  amount  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  the 
droplets  could  not  be  demonstrated  while  in  others  they  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  giving  the  glands  a  brilliant  red  color  (fig.  5).  At  the 
base  of  the  villi,  in  chosen  sections  that  demonstrated  them  well,  the 
fat  droplets  were  located  definitely  at  the  basal  portion  of  the  cells  (fig. 
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3),  It  was  difficult  to  locate  them  accurately  in  the  cells  of  the  intesti- 
nal glands,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  frozen  sections  and  the 
swollen  condition  of  the  glands  due  to  the  starvation  of  the  animal  (figs. 
3  and  4),  In  the  duodenal  glands  of  one  of  the  animals  the  cells  were 
crowded  with  these  fat  droplets,  which  were  larger  than  the  granules 
found  elsewhere  in  the  alimentary  tract  and  any  accurate  description 
of  their  distribution  was  impossible.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  cells 
at  the  base  of  the  villi  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  intestinal  glands  was 


Fig.  6.  A  photomicrograph  of  a  section  of  the  Bmall  intestine  of  a  cat  showing 
droplets  of  fat  in  the  lower  portion  of  a  villus.  The  cat  was  starved  28  hours 
and  killed  with  chlorofonn.     X  about  293. 

found  to  be  approximately  equal  throughout  sections  from  the  same 
animal. 

Fat  droplets  were  present  in  all  sections  of  the  small  intestine  in 
every  one  of  the  animals  examined,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
that  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  In  another  that  had  met 
death  in  a  similar  manner  there  were  present  a  large  number  of  the 
granules.  This  is  another  example  of  the  variability  of  the  fat  in  these 
animals.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines  the  granules  were 
abundant  along  the  tubules  of  the  glands.    As  in  the  duodenum,  the 
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droplets  showed  a  tendency  to  disappear  from  the  cells  of  the  mucosa 
as  the  free  ends  of  the  villi  were  approached,  but  were  very  prominent 
at  their  base  (fig.  6).  Here,  for  the  most  part,  they  occupied  the  basal 
portion  of  the  cells  and  toward  the  free  margin  were  few  in  number. 
Due  to  the  thickness  of  the  sections,  I  was  unable  to  decide  definitely 
whether  the  droplets  were  confined  solely  to  the  simple  columnar  epi- 
thelial cells  or  were  present  in  both  these  and  the  goblet  cells.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  their  distribution  in  the  tubules  of  the  glands. 
They  appear  to  be  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  but  are  not  uniform 
in  size.  In  general  the  picture  here  is  very  similar  to  tSat  described 
for  the  duodenal  area.  In  the  stroma  of  the  villi,  beneath  the  mucosa, 
similar  droplets  may  be  present.  In  the  stroma  between  the  tubules 
of  the  intestinal  glands  there  appeared  to  be  very  few. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  for  the  presence  of  the  fat  droplets  several 
possibilities  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  fat  picture  may 
be  due  to  any  one  of  the  following  causes:  (1)  To'fat  in  process  of  ab- 
sorption ;  (2)  to  the  mobilization  of  fat ;  (3)  to  injury  to  the  cells ;  (4)  to 
technical  errors  (a  pseudo-fat  picture) ;  (5)  to  the  normal  fat  constituent 
of  the  cells. 

1.  Are  we  deahng  with  a  fat  picture  which  is  the  result  of  fat  absorp- 
tion? There  are  several  counter-indications  to  this  possibility:  a, 
These  animals  were  starved  from  24  to  28  hours;  b,  there  were  negative 
indications  of  any  fat-absorbing  phenomenon  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  autopsy;  c,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  by  this  hypothesis  the 
presence  of  fat  droplets  in  Brunner's  glands. 

2.  Regarding  the  mobilization  of  fat  Greene  and  Skaer,  '13,  state: 

In  theearlystaftesof  fasting  the  labile  substances,  namely,  the  carboyd rates, 
are  quickly  used  for  the  production  of  eoDrgy.  A  little  later  the  fatji  of  the  adi- 
pose tissues  and  other  more  fixed  substances  are  drawn  upon.  In  this  later  stage 
the  lipase-producing  tissues  are  doubtless  strongly  stimulated  to  increased  activ- 
ity for  the  accomplishment  of  the  transportation  of  fats.  Lipase  was  proven  by 
Lovenhart  to  be  a  normal  content  of  a  large  number  of  tissues  of  which  certain 
glandular  tissues  are  particularly  mentioned  by  him.  To  these  tissues  ought  to 
be  added  the  gastric  glands  which  are  lipase  producers.  If  one  assumes  that  an 
excessive  production  of  lipase  takes  place  in  these  glands  at  the  time  during  fast- 
inK  when  the  fats  are  being  dissolved  from  the  storage  tissues,  and  are  present  in 
a  relatively  high  per  cent  in  the  circulating  fluids,  it  follows  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  synthesis  of  fat  in  the  lipoid  producing  tissues  themselves. 

The  presence  of  fat  droplets  in  the  cells  may  be  accounted  for  thus  in 
some  cases  but  in  the  present  studies,  in  view  of  the  short  period  during 
which  the  animals  were  kept  without  food,  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
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they  had  reached  the  stage  of  starvation  at  which  fat  is  being  mobilized, 
as  outlined  in  the  above  quotation.  They  were  starved  24  to  28  hours, 
probably  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  cat. 

3.  A  normal  amount  of  fat  may  be  brought  to  any  cell  but  because 
of  some  injury  to  the  cell  itself  this  fat  may  not  be  consumed  in  the 
normal  way  and  may  collect  within  its  borders.  Such  injuries  may  be 
toxic  or  circulatory.  In  this  instance,  however,  such  an  explanation 
seems  quite  unsatisfactory.  Considering  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
animals  were  killed,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  we  are  dealing  with 
impaired  cellular  consumption  of  fats.  Furthermore,  it  is  known  that 
hpoids  exist  in  invisible  form  within  the  cells.  Injury  to  the  cell  may 
result  in  disintegrating  these  lipoids  and  bringing  them  into  visible 
evidence.  In  this  way  a  fat  picture  may  be  produced.  The  question 
arises,  therefore,  has  any  factor  been  introduced  into  these  experiments 
that  might  result  in  the  disintegration  of  the  lipoids  in  the  tissues? 
This  point  should  be  carefully  considered,  in  view  of  the  findings  of  Gay 
and  Souhard  ('07). 

For  a  time  it  was  believed  that  the  fat  picture  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  assumption  that  the  chloroform  used  to  kill  the  animals  had 
acted  thus  on  the  tissue.  For  this  reason  other  animals  were  killed 
with  gas  and  by  blows  on  the  head.  Since  these  methods  did  not  alter 
the  picture  to  any  marked  degree,  such  an  explanation  would  be  faulty 
and  questionable. 

4.  As  stated  before,  in  the  staining  method  used  in  these  investiga- 
tions there  resulted  a  red  precipitation.  The  reason  why  no  attempt 
was  made  to  avoid  this  has  already  been  explained.  At  first  glance  it 
may  appear  that  these  precipitated  particles  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  fat  droplets.  To  safeguard  against  such  an  error  a  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  precipitate,  and  moreover  all  observations  were  checked 
by  examining  fat-free  sections  with  fat-containg  sections. 

5.  It  is  possible  to  think  of  the  cells  as  passing  normally  through  a 
definite  cycle  of  functional  activity,  at  certain  periods  of  which  their 
lipoid  constituents  can  be  demonstrated  by  histological  methods  while 
at  others  this  is  not  possible.  This  hypothesis  would  no  doubt  account 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  for  the  foregoing  observations  than  any 
of  the  other  possibilities  here  considered.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
fat  content  was  abundantly  demonstrated  we  were  dealing,  according 
t«  this  reason,  with  the  period  of  the  cell's  activity  when  the  lipoid  ele- 
ment was  most  susceptible  for  histological  demonstration.  Again,  those 
cases  in  which  very  few  or  no  granules  were  found  represented  a  period 
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in  the  cycle  during  which  the  fat  or  lipoid  elementa  were  leas  susceptible. 
In  this  way  the  variability  in  the  quantity  of  the  fat  in  the  different 
animals  may  be  explained.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  fat  in  such 
structures  as  Brunner's  glands  would  in  no  way  conflict  with  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  the  observations  of  Greene  and  Skaer  ('13)  lend  support 
to  this  suggestion.  In  their  animals  they  found  that  the  fat  content 
in  the  stomach  disappeared  during  the  early  stages  of  fat  absorption. 
This  observation  would  strongly  indicate  that  these  cells  may  actually 
s  such  a  cycle  of  activity. 


In  this  paper  there  has  been  outlined  a  histological  method  by  which 
the  fat  content  of  the  mucosa  and  adjoining  glands  may  be  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  in  moderately  starved  animals.  The  appearance 
of  the  fat  content  of  these  tissues — namely,  the  superficial  epithelium  of 
the  stomach  and  gastric,  duodenal  and  intestinal  glands — has  been  de- 
scribed, due  consideration  being  given  to  the  size,  shape,  location  and 
quantity  of  the  droplets. 

Of  various  hypotheses  the  following  one  has  seemed  to  offer  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  for  the  observations  noted  herein;  i.e.,  that 
normally  there  is  fat  in  the  epitheUal  cells  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
which  is  not  associated  with  the  phenomenon  of  fat  absorption;  that 
this  normal  fat  varies,  however,  with  some  definite  cycle  of  functional 
activity  of  the  cells  themselves;  that  at  certain  periods  the  lipoids  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  be  demonstrated  by  histological  meth- 
ods while  at  others  they  are  not  demonstrable.  The  normal  presence 
of  these  lipoids  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  experimental 
results. 
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The  effect  of  extirpation  of  the  duodenum  in  the  experimental  animal 
has  been  in  dispute  since  the  early  work  of  Minkowski  and  Pflflger. 
la  1889  von  Mehring  and  Minkowski  (1)  demonstrated  that  complete 
removal  of  the  pancreas  in  the  dog  produced  a  fatal  diabetes.  Pflil- 
ger  (2)  found  that  in  the  frog  diabetes  followed  total  removal  of  the 
pancreas  but  that  also  a  more  severe  diabetes  followed  removal  of  the 
duodenum  or  section  of  the  peritoneum  between  the  pancreas  and  the 
duodenum.  A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  was  done  on  this 
duodenal-diabetes  hypothesis  before  it  was  finally  discarded. 

Ehrmann  (3)  found  that  complete  removal  of  the  duodenum  in  the 
dog  resulted  in  death  in  several  days  to  a  week,  with  acute  pancreatitis 
and  fat  necrosis.  Ren^  Lauwens  (4)  was  able  to  keep  a  dog  fourteen 
days  after  total  extirpation  of  the  duodenum.  Rosenberg  (5)  reported 
five  cases  of  duodenal  extirpation  in  the  dog,  one  of  the  dogs  being  still 
alive  twenty-three  days  after  the  operation.  Minkowski  (6)  kept  a 
dog  several  weeks  after  removal  of  the  duodenum  and  found  only  a 
temporary  glycosuria.  Bickel  (7)  also  reported  a  dog  living  four  and 
one-half  weeks  after  removal  of  the  duodenum.  PflUger  (8)  criticised 
the  work  of  these  men,  claiming  that  in  their  experiments  not  all  of 
the  duodenum  wtas  removed,  S.  A.  Matthews  (9)  found  that  extirpa- 
tion of  the  first  six  inches  of  the  duodenum  was  invariably  fatal.  The 
dogs  displayed  no  serious  symptoms  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-sis  hours 
but  very  shortly  thereafter  died.  If  a  piece  of  the  duodenal  mucosa 
was  transplanted  into  the  intestine  lower  down  and  the  remaining 
duodenum  removed,  the  dogs  lived.  Death  always  followed  subsequent 
removal  of  the  transplant.  Thus  Matthews  claimed  that  the  duodenum 
is  as  necessary  for  life  as  the  adrenals  or  parathyroids,  probably  through 
some  hormone  function  other  than  that  concerned  with  the  elaboration 
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of  secretin.  A.  P.  Matthews  (10)  states  that  if  experiments  are  made 
BO  that  the  duodenal  juice  {auccus  entericuB)  is  drained  to  the  exterior 
through  a  fistula,  the  animals  die  with  apparently  the  symptoms  of 
complete  extirpation  of  the  duodentim.  He  suggests  that  death  may  be 
due  to  the  rapid  excretion  of  some  necessary  substance  through  the  duo- 
denum to  the  exterior,  or  to  the  loss  of  some  substance  normally  elabo- 
rated by  the  duodenum  which  is  necessary  to  the  function  of  the  intes- 
tine lower  down.  From  work  on  experimental  intestinal  obstruction 
Draper  (11)  has  come  to  the  conclusion  thait  under  certain  pathological 
conditions  (obstruction)  the  cells  of  the  duodenal  mucosa  become  per- 
verted and  secrete  into  the  blood  stream  a  powerful  toxin.  Whipple 
(12)  and  his  collaborators,  working  on  the  same  problem,  have  come  to 
somewhM  similar  conclusions.  Under  conditions  of  obstruction  the 
mucosa  of  the  duodenum  and  possibly  jejunum  secretes  a  toxin  of  a 
proteose  nature  both  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  and  into  the  gen- 
eral circulation.  The  experimental  results  published  by  Draper  and 
Whipple  have  led  chnical  men  to  attribute  certain  disorders  in  their 
patients  to  some  disturbance  in  this  function  of  the  duodenum.  Kana- 
vel  (13)  suggests  that  death,  in  rupture  of  the  duodenum,  is  due  not  to 
the  ensuing  peritonitis  but  to  the  absorption  of  some  toxin  from  the 
duodenal  mucous  membrane.  Bloodgood  (14)  thinks  that  death  in 
some  cases  of  duodenal  dilatation  likewise  may  be  due  t6  some  dis- 
turbance of  this  internal  secreting  mechanism.  He  suggests  the  term 
"physiologic  death." 

In  their  experiments  Minkowski,  PflUger  and  Bickel  were  intent 
mainly  on  severing  all  nervous  connections  between  the  pancreas  and 
duodenum.  Apparently  they  did  not  have  in  mind  a  specific  internal 
secreting  function  of  the  duodenum  and  so  may  not  have  taken  special 
care  to  remove  all  of  the  duodenal  mucosa.  According  to  S.  A.  Mat- 
thews, a  small  amount,  a  patch  of  mucosa  1.5  x  3  cm.,  suffices  for  life. 
Like  Pfluger,  Matthews  holds  that  previous  workers,  reporting  success- 
ful results,  did  not  remove  all  of  the  duodenum. 

The  question  of  a  specific  internal  secreting  function  of  the  duodenum, 
aside  from  the  mechanism  concerned  with  the  elaboration  of  secretin, 
of  such  a  nature  as  indicated  by  the  work  of  Matthews,  Draper  and 
Whipple,  is  of  great  practical  importance  as  well  as  biologic  interest. 
We  became  interested  in  the  question  during  the  course  of  some  work 
on  the  nature  of  the  toxemia  in  intestinal  obstruction  and  experiments 
of  the  following  nature  were  performed. 
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Extirpation  of  varying  lengths  of  the  intestine.  Removal  of  varying 
lengths  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  produced  no  other  effect  than  some 
nutritional  disturbance  similar  to  that  described  by  Underhill  (15)  in 
experiments  on  doga  in  which  the  small  intestine  was  short  circuited 
(functionally  resected).  The  mucosa  of  the  combined  jejunum  and 
ileum  does  not  secrete  or  manufacture  a  necessary  substance  and 
animals  can  survive  for  months  after  the  removal  of  the  small  intestine, 
the  duodenum  and  colon  remaining  intact.  All  of  the  effects  can  be 
accounted  for  simply  as  due  to  the  loss  of  an  important  digestive  and 
absorptive  organ. 

ExiiTpalion  of  the  duodenum.  Removal  of  the  duodenum  presents 
greater  surgical  difficulties.  Because  of  the  extreme  vascularity  of 
the  duodenum,  the  intimate  relation  to  the  Ever,  stomach  and  pancreas 
many  animals  die  from  shock,  internal  hemorrhage  or  acute  pancre- 
atitis. There  is  always  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  stomach  and  pancreas.  The  duodenum  was  removed  from  six- 
teen dogs  and  their  behavior  carefully  observed.  In  each  case  the 
pyloric  part  of  the  stomach,  the  entire  duodenum  and  the  first  part  of 
the  jejunum  were  removed.  This  of  course  necessitated  a  dissection 
of  the  UgaiueDt  binding  the  lower  duodenum  and  upper  jejunum  in  ot^ 
der  to  permit  the  reestablishment  of  intestinal  continuity.  In  eleven 
of  the  dogs  the  operation  was  performed  in  two  stages.  At  the  Brst 
operation  the  pylorus  was  divided,  both  ends  closed  and  an  anterior 
gastro-enterostomy  performed  with  the  middle  jejunum.  After  re- 
covery from  the  first  operation,  a  second  was  done  and  the  duodenum 
removed  as  far  as  the  gastro-enterostomy.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts 
were  tied  and  the  gall  bladder  drained,  in  Aome  cases  into  the  jejunum, 
in  others  to  the  exterior.  Meet  of  these  dogs  died  in  two  or  three  days 
but  one  lived  twelve  days.  At  autopsy  there  was  usually  a  general 
abdominal  fat  necro^s  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  this,  combined  with 
the  unavoidable  injury  to  the  pancreas  in  separating  it  from  the  duode- 
num, is  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases.  The  remainder  of  the  dogs 
were  opiated  in  the  following  manner.  The  common  bile  duct  was 
ligated  and  cut,  the  pylorus  divided,  the  pancreafi  opposite  the  pylorus 
ligated  and  divided  with  a  cautery  and  the  entire  duodenum  with  the 
adherent  pancreas  as  well  as  the  upper  jejunum  removed.  Enough  of 
the  pancreas  was  left  to  prevent  the  onset  of  diabetes.  Ae  evidenced 
by  the  postr^perative  course  of  these  animals  and  by  subsequent  post 
mortem  examination,  there  was  less  danger  of  producing  pancreatitis 
with  this  operation  than  when  the  pancreas  was  separated  from  the 
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duodenum.  The  middle  jejunum  was  sutured  to  the- divided  pylorus 
and  the  gall  btadd^  drained.  Tlie  operation  was  completed  at  one 
stage  and  this  proved  to  be  a  great  advontf^  over  the  two-Btage  opera- 
tion because  of  the  extensive  adhesions  in  the  latter  case.  There  was 
less  gastric  disturbance  when  the  jejunum  was  sutured  directly  to  the 
cut  pylorus  than  when  a  gastro-enterostomy  was  done .  All  of  the  dogs 
were  given  glucose  dissolved  in  Ringer's  solution  hypodermically  daily 
for  the  first  week.  Most  of  these  animals  recovered  from  the  immedi- 
ate effects  of  the  operation,  displayed  no  untoward  symptoms  for  five  or 
six  days  but  very  shortly  thereafter  died.  One  of  the  dogs  lived  three 
weeks  and  one  three  months  after  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
duodenum.  Confirming  the  observations  of  Minkowski,  these  doga 
showed  only  a  temporary  post-operative  glycosuria  and  soon  became 
sugar-free,  remaining  so  till  death. 

The  dog  that  survived  three  months  showed,  naturally,  a  very  marked 
nutritional  disturbance  and  it  was  only  by  careful  feeding  and  atten- 
tion that  it  was  kept  living  for  that  period.  There  was  a  constant  loss 
of  body  weight  in  spite  of  a  liberal  diet  of  lean  meat  and  sugar.  That 
there  was  an  incomplete  digestion  of  the  food  fed  was  evident  from  the 
almost  constant  appearance  of  undigested  mc^t  in  the  feces.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  animal  was  starving  in  spite  of  efforts  to  main- 
tain nutrition.  Apparently  the  gastric  juice  alone,  in  the  absence  of 
bile,  pancreatic  and  duodenal  juice,  does  not  suffice  for  the  utilization 
of  proteins.  It  is  probable  that  the  animal  could  have  been  preserved 
indefinitely  in  nitrogen  equilibrium  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  protein  in 
the  form  of  peptones  or  amino  acids  had  been  supplied,  along  with 
sufficient  carbohydrates  for  energy  purposes.  The  symptoms  produced 
in  this  dog  by  the  completeextirpation  of  the  duodenum  are  in  all  prob- 
ability due  simply  to  the  disturbance  in  digestion.  The  duodenum  or 
duoden^  mucosa  is  not  itself  essential  for  life  and  is  certainly  not  com- 
parable to  the  adrenals  or  parathyroids  in  this  respect.  These  experi- 
ments also  establish  the  fact  that  the  duodenum  does  not  supply  a 
substance  which  is  necessary  to  the  function  of  the  intestine  lower 
down.  Intestinal  motility  was  normal,  or  if  anything  exaggerated, 
after  the  removal  of  the  duodenum. 

The  quealion  of  the  toxicity  of  normal  iTitestinal  juice.  Some  workers 
(Draper)  have  concluded  on  the  basis  of  animal  experiments  thait  the 
secretion  of  the  duodenum  and  upper  jejunum  is  toxic  but  that  it  is 
normally  neutraUzed  by  the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  lower 
down.    One  of  us  during  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  toxemia 
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of  intestinal  obstruction  found  that  dogs  could  survive  open  isolated 
loops  of  the  dodenum  or  jejunum  in  which  the  respective  secretiona  are 
poured  drectly  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  absorbed.  These  doga 
displayed  no  toxic  ssanptomB,  In  s  recent  communication  Davis  and 
Stone  have  verified  our  contention  that  the  succus  entericus  is  not 
toxic  when  secreted.  They  found  that  the  fresh  secretion  produced  no 
untoward  symptoms  when  injected  intravenously  in  dogs. 

The  question  of  the  toxicUy  of  irUeatitial  juice  under  pathological  condi- 
tions. Whipple  and  his  coworkers  have  concluded  that  under  certain 
pathological  conditions  (obstruction,  closed  intestinal  loops)  the  mucosa 
of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  assume^  a  perverted  function  and  se- 
cretes a  toxic  proteose  both  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  and  into 
the  blood  stream.  When  such  pathological  conditions  are  produced  in 
the  experimental  animal  there  is  no  doubt  that  poisons  accumulate  in 
the  obstructed  intestine  or  in  closed  intestinal  loops  and  that  the  dog 
^ows  symptoms  of  marked  toxemia.  In  the  experiments  reported  it 
seemed  entirely  possible  that  the  toxic  substances  could  be  the  products 
of  bacterial  activity.  We  know  that  exceedingly  toxic  substances  such 
as  the  amines  are  produced  in  the  intestine  by  the  action  of  bacteria 
on  certain  amino  acids.  It  seemed  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  should 
be  definitely  excluded  before  any  conclusions  were  made  regarding  the 
toxicity  of  the  secretion  as  it  is  fonned  by  the  duodenal  cell  or  as  it  is 
found  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  When  such  precautions  were 
taken — isolated  intestinal  loops  rendered  sterile  by  prolonged  drain- 
age into  the  abdominal  cavity — it  was  found  that  many  procedures, 
formation  of  closed  loop,  complete  occlusion  of  the  blood  supply  with 
resulting  autolysis  of  the  loop,  which  invariably  caused  severe  toxemia 
and  death  when  bacteria  were  not  excluded,  did  not  produce  any  no- 
ticeable symptoms. 

Does  the  duodenum  excrete  some  necessary  substance  in  the  duodenal 
juicef  According  to  A.  P.  Matthews,  if  the  duodenal  juice  is  drained 
to  the  exterior  through  a  fistula,  death  always  results  with  apparently 
the  same  symptoms  displayed  by  animals  following  a  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  the  duodenum.  The  duodenum  may  excrete  some  necessary 
substance  in  the  duodenal  juice  which  is  normally  reabsorbed  by  the 
intestine  lower  down.  A  number  of  experiments  were  done  to  deter- 
mine this  point.  If  a  fistula  of  the  duodenum  below  the  entrance  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  (fig.  1)  be  made  the  animals  usually  die 
within  three  days. 
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If  however  the  operation  be  done  as  in  figure  2,  so  that  there  is  no 
blind  stump  of  the  first  part  of  th'e  duodenum,  some  of  the  animals  live 
indefinitely  and  show  no  untoward  symptoms  whatever.  The  secre- 
tions of  the  duodenal  mucosa  below  the  entrance  of  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic ducts  do  not  contain  any  substance  necessary  to  the  organism. 

If  the  secretions  of  the  entire  duodenum  be  drained  by  means  of  an 
abdominal  fistula,  the  situation  is  similar  to  that  following  complete  ex- 
tirpation.   The  injury  to  the  liver,  pancreas  and  stomach  as  a  result  of 


Fig.  3 


the  operation,  together  with  the  loss  of  three  important  digestive  juices, 
presents  such  an  abnormal  situation  that  one  need  not  postulate  the 
loss  of  some  necessary  substance  to  explain  the  death  that  usually 
ensues.  A  number  of  dogs  were  operated  as  in  figure  3.  Most  of  the 
animals  died  within  three  days  but  two  lived  six  days  and  one  ten  days- 
Dr.  James  J.  Moorhead  of  Chicago  was  able  to  keep  a  dog  twelve  days 
after  an  operation  similar  to  that  described  above.  In  addition  to  the 
disturbance  in  digestion  produced  by  the  deprivation  of  bile,  pancreatic 
and  duodenal  juice,  a  slight  occlusion  of  the  fistulous  opening  in  the 
skin  produces  a  dilatation  of  the  entire  duodenimi,  which  in  itself  is  a 
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serious  condition.  For  this  reason  this  operation  was  not  as  successful 
as  complete  extirpation  of  the  duodenum.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  duodenal  juice  contains  anything  vitally  necessary  to 
the  Drganism. 

CONCLVBIONS 

1.  Animals  can  survive  indefinitely  a  complete  extirpation  of  the 
combined  jejunum  and  ileum. 

2.  A  dog  was  kept  three  months  aSier  a  complete  removal  of  the  py- 
loric part  of  the  stomach,  the  entire  duodenimi  and  the  upper  jejunum. 
The  mucosa  of  this  regionof  the  digestive  tract  is  not  cofitparable  to  the 
adrenali  or  parathyroids  in  function. 

3.  The  normal  secretions  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  are  not  toxic. 

4.  When  bacteria  are  excluded  from  the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  vari- 
ous pathological  changes  even  to  complete  occlusion  of  the  blood  supply 
to  an  isolated  piece  of  intestine  with  resulting  autolysis  and  reabaorp- 
tion,  can  take  place  without  the  elaboration  of  sufficient  toxic  sub- 
stances in  the  cells  themselves  or  in  their  secretions  to  kill  the  animal. 

5.  The  duodenum  does  not  excrete  in  the  duodenal  juice  any  sub- 
stance necesssary  for  life  or  for  the  function  of  the  intestine  lower 
down. 
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This  paper  is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Committee  on 
Physiology  of  the  National  Research  Council  that  the  author  investigate 
the  question  of  a  veno-preasor  mechanism.  It  was  believed  that  the 
derangement  of  such  a  mechanism  might  be  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  stasis  of  blood  which,  in  most  instances  at  least,  characterizes  the 
condition  of  shock. 

The  relationship  of  the  facts  observed  to  shock  has  not  been  studied. 
It  ia  not  improbable  that  there  is  a  relationship  but  it  is  not  one  easy 
of  exact  demonstration.  The  facts,  however,  are  of  interest  in  tbem- 
aelves  and  their  bearing  upon  the  lai^r  problem,  if  there  is  such  bear- 
ing, may  be  left  to  the  future. 

EXPEBIHENTAL 

Dogs  were  used  and  the  experimental  results  are  limited  to  observa- 
tions on  the  sigmoidal  area  of  the  large  intestine,  approximately  8  cm. 
in  length.  The  part  receives  its  blood  supply  chiefly  through  a  large 
branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and  is  drained  by  a  good  sized 
mesenteric  vein.  It  is  iimervated  by  a  nerve  trunk  originating  in  the 
inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  which  runs  to  the  gut  closely  adherent 
to  the  artery.  The  technical  procedure  followed  was  to  lay  double 
mass  ligatures  about  the  gut  and  to  cut  between  them  above  and  below 
this  area,  to  sever  the  intervening  mesentery  and  to  suspend  the  prepa- 
ration by  the  hgaturee  about  either  end  so  that  it  hung  free  of  pressure 
disturbances  from  the  neighboring  coils  of  intestine.  The  vein  and 
artery  were  then  cannulated  and  the  blood  washed  out  of  all  the  vessels 
by  arterial  perfusion  with  warm  Ringer's  solution.  In  the  earlier  ex- 
periments this  washing  was  followed  by  perfusion  with  Ringer's  solu- 
tion containing  a  suspension  intended  to  produce  capillary  block.  In 
the  later  experiments  this  step  was  omitted  because  of  the  lack  of  as- 
3  that  the  block  was  in  the  capillaries  and  not  in  the  arterioles 
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at  a  point  such  that  contraction  of  these  vessels  might  contribute  to 
the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  vein.  A  further  reason  for  its  discontinuance 
was  that  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  vein  occurred  whether  the  blocking 
suspension  was  introduced,  whether  the  artery  was  simply  clamped  or 
whether  the  artery  was  left  open.  The  final  practice  adopted  then  was 
to  leave  the  artery  open  and  it  was  assumed  that  if  arterial  contraction 
did  occur  it  would  tend  to  pass  the  contained  fluid  backward  through 
the  open  artery  rather  than  into  the  vein.  The  necessity  for  such  an 
assumption  is  unfortunate;  nevertheless,  since  the  pressure  on  the  ar- 
terial side  was,  by  the  procedure,  at  zero  or  even  below  zero  (the  open 
artery  hanging  down  from  the  suspended  gut)  while  the  pressure  on  the 
venous  side  was  6.0  to  10.0  cm.  of  water,  the  likelihood  of  arterial  con- 
striction contributing  to  the  rise  of  vein  pressure  is  small.  It  is  possible 
that  arterial  constriction  by  a  peristaltic  wave  may  sweep  fluid  onward 
into  the  capillaries  and  veins  even  when  the  arterial  pressure  is  extremely 
low.  But  such  activity  is  not  demonstrable  by  the  usual  methods  of 
studying  vasomotor  activity.  In  other  words,  vasoconstriction  as  usu- 
ally produced  is  accompanied  only  by  a  fall  in  venous  pressure.  Under 
the  experimental  conditions,  then,  the  observed  rise  of  venous  pressure 
whether  due  to  constriction  of  arterioles,  capillaries  or  veins  would 
seem  of  necessity  to  be  associated  with  a  veno-pressor  mechanism  since 
the  effect  is  to  produce  an  active  rise  of  venous  pressure. 

Attempt  was  made  to  produce  a  capillary  block  by  perfusion  through 
the  vein  instead  of  through  the  artery.  This  proved  to  be  impossible, 
as  has  been  noted  by  Mall,  because  of  the  valves.  After  the  artery 
was  relieved  of  the  excess  of  perfusion  pressure  there  was  apparently 
little  or  no  tendency  for  the  fluid  on  the  venous  side  to  leak  back,  pre- 
sumably because  of  valves,  as  indicated  by  the  stability  of  the  venous 
pressure. 

After  the  blood  was  completely  washed  out  of  the  vessels  the  vein 
was  connected  with  a  water  manometer  which  served  to  record  changes 
in  venous  tone.  In  most  of  the  experiments  in  addition  to  the  vein 
manometer  a  second  manometer  of  the  same  bore  was  connected  with 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  a  cannula  having  been  included  in  one  of  the 
mass  ligatures  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  follow  concomitant  changes  of 
pressure  due  to  contraction  of  the  intestinal  musculature. 

The  pumping  action  of  the  intestinal  villi  observed  by  Hambleton  (1) 
as  a  possible  factor  in  the  venous  blood  pressure  changes  noted  in  these 
experiments  has  not  been  considered.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  a 
factor  is  involved  but  no  means  are  at  present  available  for  its  investi- 
gation. 
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THE   PERIPHERAL  MECHANISM 


With  the  preparation  as  above  described,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
demonstrate  the  peripheral  veno-pressor  mechanism.  Secti<«i  and  pe- 
ripheral stimulation  of  the  nerve  trunk  running  from  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric ganglion  to  the  part  under  investigation  almost  invariably  gives 
a  distinct  rise  of  pressure  in  the  vein  as  read  on  the  water  manometer. 
This  result  is  as  easily  obtained  if  the  preparation  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  body  and  the  reaction  may  be  obtained  for  an  astonishingly 
long  time.  In  an  experiment  directed  particularly  to  this  point  a  good 
reaction  was  shown  upon  faradic  stimulation  of  the  nerve  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  circulation  was  isolated. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  notes  of  thirty-one  observations  were  pre- 
served showing  a  rise  of  vein  pressure  independent  of  pressure  changes 
within  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  There  is  usually  a  latent  period  of  some 
seconds  after  which  the  rise  of  pressure  sets  in.  The  rise  is  slow  and 
steady  and  if  the  stimulusiu  of  short  duration  may  reach  its  maximum 
some  time  after  the  irrita^n  has  been  removed.  On  the  other  hand  a 
protracted  stimulation  results  in  a  sustained  elevation  of  the  pressure. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  minute  of  such  stimulation  the  preparation 
shows  signs  of  fatigue  and  the  vein  pressure  begins  to  fall.  It  was  not 
determined  whether  this  fatigue  is  localized  in  the  nerve  fiber,  in  the 
vein  or  in  both. 

In  this  series  of  thirty-one  observations  the  rise  of  vein  pressure  in 
centimeters  of  water  was  as  follows:  2.0,  2,0,  3.25,  0,75,  1,0,  7,25,  4,5, 
4.5,  2.0,  2.5,  1.0,  0.75,  1.25,  0.75,  1.25,  0.75,  1.0,  1.5,  7.0,  5.0,  2.75,  2.25, 
0.75,  1.75,  1.5,  1.0,  2.0,  1.75,  0.75,  4.5,  5.5,  1.75  and  1.5  cm.  These 
figures  show  a  minimum  rise  of  0.75  cm.  and  a  maximum  rise  of  7.25 
em.  Within  limits  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  determines  the  extent 
of  the  rise  of  pressure  but  the  chief  factor  appeared  to  be  the  condition 
of  irritability  of  the  preparation  for  at  times  the  strongest  stimulation 
fails  to  elicit  any  response  and  the  greatest  rise  is  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  strongest  stimulus.  After  the  maximum  has  been 
reached  the  pressure  falls  back  slowly  so  that  the  curve  resembles  a 
curve  of  the  contraction  of  smooth  muscle. 

THE   CENTRAL   MECHANISM 

The  part  played  by  the  central  portion  of  the  veno-pressor  mechan- 
ism is  much  less  easy  of  demonstration.  This  was  studied  by  leaving  the 
nervous  connection  to  the  part  intact.    Time  and  again  when  the 
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peripheral  mecbaniBm  gave  a  ready  response  to  direct  nerve  stimula- 
tion no  response  was  elicited  through  the  central  mechanism  so  that 
the  conviction  was  firmly  established  that  the  nerve  centers  controlling 
the  regulation  of  venous  tone  are  prone  to  lose  their  functional  power 
under  the  abnormal  conditions  established  by  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure. The  operative  exposure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  manipu- 
lations incident  to  the  procedure  subjected  the  anesthetized  animal  to 
extreme  sensory  stimulation  adequate,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  start  the 
train  of  events  which  ultimately  leads  to  the  condition  of  shock. 

Under  the  most  favorable  experimental  conditions  a  reSex  rise  of 
venous  pressure  was  demonstrable  but  it  could  not  be  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly and  was  never  demonstrated  late  in  an  experiment.  But  so 
far  as  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  central  veno-motor 
mechanism  goes  and  aside  from  its  possible  significance  in  shock,  we 
are  concerned  wth  the  positive  evidence  of  central  regulation. 

The  line  of  attack  in  these  experiments  was  twofold:  to  study  the 
effect  upon  the  venous  pressure  of  nerve  vction  or  of  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  (pithing)  and  of  central  stimulation  produced  by  sensory 
nerve  irritation  or  by  asphyxia. 

Fall  of  venous  pressure  incident  to  nerve  section.  The  simplest  method 
of  determining  the  presence  of  central  venous  tone  was  to  cut  the  nerve 
and  note  the  consequent  fall  in  venous  pressure.  This  procedure  was 
instituted  only  when  the  vein  manometer  gave  a  constant  reading. 
In  seven  experiments  the  fall  in  venous  pressure  was  noted  t<%ether  with 
the  time  required  for  the  manometer  to  again  give  a  constant  reading. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  2  minutes,  1.0  cm.;  4  minutes,  0.5  cm.; 
J  minute,  0.5  cm.;  19  minutes,  4.0  cm.;  9  minutes,  4.0  cm.;  J  minute, 
0.5  cm.  and  2  minutes,  0.5  cm. 

Fall  of  venous  pressure  incident  to  pitking.  The  animal  was  pithed 
by  passing  a  small  scalpel  through  the  tissues  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  transecting  the  cord  at  the  foramen  magnum.  The  effect  of  this 
procedure  was  usually  to  cause  a  transitory  rise  of  venous  pressure  fol- 
lowed by  a  slow  fall,  the  latter  being  Uke  that  observed  upon  nerve 
section.  The  experiments  on  cord  transection,  as  above  described, 
three  in  number,  served  to  locate  the  central  veno-pressor  mechanism  in 
the  medulla.     The  results  were  as  follows: 


1.  After  15  minutes  pressure  fell  4.0  cm 

2.  After    I  minute  pressure  rose  1.5  cm 
After  10  minutes  pressure  fell  3.25  ct 

3.  After    }  minute  pressure  rose  1.0  cm 
After   9  minutes  pressure  tell  0.5  cm 


.  below  original  Level, 
below  original  level. 
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Not  much  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  these  results  or  upon  the  results 
of  nerve  section.  They  indicate  an  influence  of  a  medullary  center 
upon  the  venous  tone  but  the  evidence  is  not  so  striking  as  might  be 
wished  because  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  chai^  is  brought  about. 
Possibly  there  is  little  central  tone  under  the  experimental  conditions 
or  possibly  the  load-tension  on  the  vascular  muscle  was  insufEcient 
to  cause  prompt  relaxation.  In  any  case  the  results  are  much  less 
cottvincii^  than  those  which  exhibit  a  rise  in  pressure  upon  sensory 
stimulation. 

Rise  of  venous  pressure  incident  to  faradic  stimulus  of  saphenous  nerve. 
The  saphenous  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  sensory  nerve  for  the  study 
of  reflex  effects  upon  the  venous  blood  pressure  and  all  the  results  re- 
ported were  obtained  by  its  stimulation.  In  eight  experiments  twenty- 
two  observations  were  made  which  gave  a  rise  of  venous  pressure.  In 
these  the  rise  of  vein  pressure  in  centimeters  of  water  was  as  follows:  1.0, 
0.5,  0.5,  0.75,  0.5,  2.0,  1.25,  1.5,  1.5,  2.0,  3.5,  2.0,  0.5,  1.5,  1.5, 1.0,  0.5, 
1.0,  0.5,  1.0,  0.5  and  0.75  cm.  These  flgures  show  a  minimum  rise  of 
0.5  cm.  and  a  maximum  rise  of  3.5  cm.  In  the  c&se  of  the  peripheral 
mechanism  the  chief  factor  controlling  the  response  appeared  to  be 
the  irritability  of  the  preparation.  So  here,  in  the  case  of  the  central 
mechanism,  the  irritability  of  the  veno-presso  center  rather  than  the 
strength  of  stimulation  was  the  controlling  factor. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  refiexly  by  sensory 
nerve  stimulation  is  generally  less  than  the  rise  produced  by  direct 
stimulation  of  the  veno-motor  nerve  fibers  themselves — the  maximum 
rise  for  the  latter  being  7-5  cm,  as  compared  with  3.5  cm.  for  the  former. 
This  was  not  unexpected  since  the  mediation  of  the  central  mechanism 
would  predicate  a  less^  response.  It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that 
these  results  were  whoUy  independent  of  pressure  changes  within  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  and  of  pressure  from  neighboring  viscera. 

Rise  of  venous  pressure  in.cident  to  asphyxiation.  Occlusion  of  the 
trachea  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  producing  a  rise  of 
pressure  by  the  activation  of  the  yeno-pressor  center.  Not  infre- 
quently when  sensory  nerve  stimulation  was  without  effect  a  consid- 
erable rise  in  vein  pressure  was  produced  by  asphyxiation  and  the  infer- 
ence is  made  that  asphyxia  is  the  more  potent  stimulus.  In  eight  experi- 
ments eleven  observations  were  made.  In  these  the  rise  of  venous 
pressure  in  centimeters  of  water  was  as  follows:  5.0,  2.75,  1.25,  2^5, 
1.5,  2.25,  4.5,  1.5,  4.0,  3.25  and  2.0  cm.  The  minimum  rise  wb«  1.25 
cm.  and  the  maximum  rise  was  4.5  cm.    In  several  experiments  a  pre- 
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liminary  slight  fall  in  pressure  was  noted  which  must  have  been  produced 
by  a  transitory  loss  in  central  tone.  This  fall,  however,  shortly  gave 
place  to  a  rise  in  pressure  which  sometimes  progressed  beyond  the  period 
of  occlusion  of  the  trachea.  In  two  experiments  the  manometer  read- 
ings were  strikingly  confirmed  by  observationof  the  intact  loops  of  intes- 
tine lying  near  the  preparation.  In  the  beginning  the  larger  veins 
particularly  along  the  mesenteric  border  were  distended  and  conspicu- 
ous. As  asphyxia  progressed  these  veins  decreased  in  size  and  became 
relatively  inconspicuous.  Along  with  this  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  veins  the  intestine  became  blanched.  This  chai^  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  veins  can  not  be  explained  by  an  asphynal  constriction  of 
the  arterioles  because  this  would  not  empty  the  veins  and  in  the  present 
case  the  writhing  movements  which  accompany  asphyxia  were  unusu- 
ally sUght  and  did  not  appear  until  after  the  change  described  in  the  veins 
had  developed.  A  similar  change  in  the  veins  in  the  part  connected 
with  the  manometer  was  not  apparent  because  these  veins  had  been 
washed  free  of  blood  and  were  therefore  relatively  inconspicuous.  The 
veins  which  showed  this  reaction  were,  of  course,  filled  with  asphyxial 
blood  and  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  constriction  on  Henderson's  hy- 
pothesis (2)  of  the  chemical  veno-constrictor  effect  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  writer  is  not,  however,  impressed  by  this  hypothesis  especially 
because  of  repeated  confirmation  of  Bayliss'  earlier  observation  that 
carbon  dioxide  relaxes  vascular  muscle  (3).  In  view  of  the  results  re- 
ported in  this  paper  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  constriction  noted 
in  the  veins  was  associated  with  the  central  (nervous)  effect  of  the 
asphyxia. 

In  the  asphyxia  experiments  as  well  as  in  the  experiments  dealing 
with  saphenous  stimulation  care  was  necessary  lest  the  excessive  respi- 
ratory movements  result  in  compression  of  the  preparation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  raise  passively  the  vein  pressure.  To  obtain  assurance  that 
such  a  passive  factor  was  not  in  force  unknown  to  the  observer  an  ex- 
periment was  performed  in  which  after  obtaining  an  asphyxial  rise  of 
vein  pressure  in  the  usual  manner  the  nerve  to  the  part  was  cut  and 
asphyxia  again  instituted.  With  the  nerve  cut  an  extreme  asphyxia 
was  entirely  without  effect  upon  the  vein  pressure. 

INTESTINAL   UECHANISM 

Under  this  heading  are  considered  observations  in  whichactive changes 
in  the  intestinal  musculature  obviously  contributed  or  at  least  occurred 
coincidently  with  considerable  alterations  of  the  vein  pressure.     The 
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data  at  hand  are  quite  limited  and  no  effort  was  made  to  study  the 
condition  carefully.  In  the  casee  in  which  it  occurred  the  vagi  were 
intact  and  ether  alone  was  used  for  anesthesia.  It  would  seem  that 
under  certain  conditions  intestinal  movements  maymaterially  influence 
the  movement  of  blood  in  the  portal  system  as  suggested  by  Mall. 
At  times  the  pressure  within  the  intestinal  loop  remains  unchanged  dur- 
ing a  rise  of  vein  pressure,  at  times  it  shows  a  decided  fall  and  at 
times  again  it  may  show  a  decided  rise.  To  give  an  example  which 
shows  the  coincident  rise  of  both  loop  and  vein  pressures  it  was  found 
that  with  vagi  intact  and  with  ether  alone  as  anesthesia,  stimulation  of 
the  saphenous  nerve  and  asphjncia  gave  the  following  pressure  changes: 


First  saphenous  atimulation... 
Second  saphenous  stimulation 
Third  saphenous  stimulation.. 
Occlusion  of  trachea 


It  is  clear  that  in  a  case  such  as  this  the  rise  of  vein  pressure  is  prob- 
ably in  large  part  at  least  passive.  This  function  of  intestinal  move- 
ment may  well  be  of  significance  under  normal  conditions  although  it 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  veno-pressor  mechanism. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  that  the  results  given  above  represent  an 
extension  of  the  observations  made  by  Mall  in  1896  (4).  Mall 
showed  that  splanchnic  stimulation  causes  constriction  of  the  portal  vein 
and  its  tributaries.  Recently  Burton-Opitz  (5)  has  confirmed  these 
observations  by  another  method.  Mall,  then,  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  a  peripheral  veno-pressor  mechanism  and  it  was  a  natural 
inference  that  such  a  mechanism  should  be  under  centrd  and  therefore 
reflex  control. 

Recent  contributions  to  the  shock  problem  (6)  emphasize  a  chemical 
factor  as  determining  the  failure  of  the  circulation.  According  to  this 
view  some  toxic  metabolic  product  dilates  the  capillaries  and  venules 
producing  a  peripheral  stasia  of  blood.  That  a  nervous  control  is  not 
to  be  excluded  is  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Cotton,  Slade  and 
Lewis  (7)  which  show  that  these  small  vessels  respond  to  stimulation 
as  was  shown  by  Strieker  in  1865  (8),    It  is  possible  that  both  nervous 
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and  chemical  factors  may  contribute  to  vascular  relaxation  in  the 
capillary  region  in  ahock.  If  bo,  we  should  expect  the  more  promptly 
acting  nervous  mechanism  to  instigate  the  changes  which  are  aul»e- 
quently  accentuated  by  the  processes  due  to  chemical  action. 

SUUUARY 

1-  A  preparation  of  the  large  intestine  in  the  dog  is  deacribed,  on 
which  a  rise  of  venous  pressure  may  be  demonstrated  independently 
of  arterial  and  other  factors. 

2.  The  rise  of  venous  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  o,  stimulation  of 
the  nerve  to  the  part  (peripheral  mechanism) ;  b,  stimulation  of  a  sen- 
sory nerve  (central  reflex  mechanism) ;  and  c,  central  stimulation  by 
asphyxia. 

3.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  activity  of  the  intestinal  muscle 
may  contribute  to  the  movement  and  pressure  of  blood  in  the  portal 
venous  system. 
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